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The New Immigration: An Introductory Comment 


By Epwarp P. HUTCHINSON 


HE Immigration Act of October 3, 

1965 was a turning point in our 
immigration policy, an abandonment of 
the long established and long contro- 
versial national-origins basis of quota 
allocation, and an adoption of other and 
seemingly less discriminatory bases of 
quota allocation. It is therefore timely 
to look at immigration as it is today, 
especially since public information and 
thinking on the subject seem to have 
lagged behind the recent and consider- 
able changes that have taken place, and 
to take a tentative look forward at some 
implications of our new policy as we 
enter the next period of our immigration 
history. 

The present series of papers is es- 
pecially designed to call attention to 
several aspects of American immigra- 
tion that deserve to be more widely 
known. These are, first, the funda- 
mentally altered character and com- 
position of present-day immigration, 
and, second, a factor that contributes to 
the first, an altered national policy 
toward immigration as expressed in re- 


cent legislation and in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws. The 
great migration of the first decades 
of the century not only brought record 
numbers of newcomers to these shores: 
it also seems to have set a pattern of 
thinking about immigration and. a 
stereotyped mental picture of the aver- 
age immigrant that have persisted to 
the present time, more and more out of 
touch with reality. It is these out- 
moded but deep-rooted conceptions that 
have constituted one of the major 
sources of resistance to change of the 
basic immigration policy that was set 
almost a half-century ago. 
Accordingly, to describe immigration 
as it is today, a first group of the 
papers that follow sets forth the various 
characteristics of present-day immigra- 
tion that distinguish it from that of 
earlier years: the altered distribution of 
national origins, the changed age dis- 
tribution and proportion of females, 
labor-force characteristics, the propor- 
tion in the professions and with special 
skills, and the migrants of the refugee 
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category. Following this are accounts 
of administrative procedures under the 
immigration laws, with description of 
the tripartite division of responsibility 
between the Secretary of Labor, who 
has added powers under the new act to 
determine eligibility for admission on 
the basis of labor-market considerations 
in this country; the State Department, 
which administers the issuance of visas 
through its consular officers abroad; 
and the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service of the Department of 
Justice, which has jurisdiction over in- 
spection and admission of the would-be 
immigrant on arrival and exercises 
certain controls after admission. Fi- 
nally, two papers trace the recent legis- 
slative history and development of our 
immigration policy from the McCarran- 
Walter Act of 1952 to the Act of 
October 3, 1965. 

The separate papers speak for them- 
selves, and further comment is made 
here only with regard to a principal 
feature of the new immigration. This 
is the change, so far as employables are 
concerned, from a migration that form- 
erly was predominantly of unskilled 
labor to one that now contains a con- 
spicuous proportion of persons with 
specialized abilities, skills, and profes- 
sional qualifications. This raises two 
questions: What has led to this change 
in the type of migrant, and what are 
its implications? Here several lines of 
answer suggest themselves. 

First to mind, as a contributing 
factor, comes the increasingly selective 
character of our immigration laws, re- 
enforced by the manner in which they 
are administered. As the paper on the 
Immigration Act of 1952 sets forth, the 
selective provisions of nonquota and 
quota-preference status have favored 
the coming of relatives, of refugees, and 
of persons with certain personal qualifi- 
-cations, and, as described in the final 
paper, this selectivity is continued and 


extended in the new act. Contributing 
further in the same direction has been 


` the spirit in which the immigration laws 


have been administered, as described in 
the second group of papers below. One 
cannot but get the impression from 
these accounts that considerable mar- 
gins of flexibility and administrative 
discretion have been incorporated into 
the immigration acts, and that these 
have been exercised with special regard 
for refugees, hardship cases, and hu- 
manitarian considerations. To this end, 
the efforts of community services and 
voluntary agencies have. contributed 
greatly, and their aid to the immigrant 
and the alien extends back to earlier 
years when the immigration laws and 
their administration were more rigorous 
and restrictive. 

It would be an oversimplification, 
however, to suppose that changes in the 
immigration laws alone have produced 
the new type of migration, or to assume 
that we have only-to specify the type of 
migrant that we want for plenty of 
willing and qualified applicants to ap- 
pear. Laws alone do not create the will 
to expatriate oneself and settle in an- 
other Jand, and there must be other 
and deeper forces in operation. Also 
affecting the employables and their 
families in the immigrant stream is the 
selective demand of the American labor 
market for certain types of workers. 
Earlier, the demand was for unskilled 
labor. Now the demand is for certain 
specialized skills and professional train- 
ing, and one paper below documents 
the way in which the occupational dis- 
tribution of immigration has followed 
and reflected the change of demand, or, 
as another writer notes perceptively, it 
is not just the pull of higher wages that 
has operated but also the more select- 
ive pull of employment opportunities. 
The expanding and changing American 
economy, which year after year con- 
sumes a large share of the world’s 
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power and raw-materials production, 
seems to have an equally insatiable 
demand for the world’s human re- 
sources of intelligence, ability, and skill. 
Trained manpower is indeed an essential 
raw material for economic growth. 
The above explanations for the char- 
acteristics of the new immigration no 
doubt have some validity, but they have 
the shortcoming of looking only at the 
American end of a process that had its 
beginning abroad. Every immigrant is 
first an emigrant, and the push to emi- 
grate may be no less selective than the 
pull to immigrate. For whatever the 
reasons, migration to the United States 
has been coming from other occupa- 
tional and socioeconomic strata than 
those that formerly contributed the 
bulk of the emigrants, and this has not 
been confined to migrants of the refugee 
category. However, refugee migration, 
when it has occurred, has involved a 
distinctly higher social and economic 
„class of migrant, and the refugee of one 
decade may be the beginning of a chain 
of migration that pulls his relatives and 
acquaintances after him a decade or so 
later. In addition, the dislocations of 
war and postwar adjustment may have 
increased the mobility of strata form- 
erly quite resistant to the infection of 
the will to migrate. Feelings of un- 
certainty and insecurity, too, in a time 
of social change and ideological con- 
flict may dispose to migrate, and such 
migration may have something of the 
character of a quasi-refugee movement 


with refugeelike characteristics of com- 
position by sex, age, and occupational 
status. Beyond this, a multitude of 
local circumstances abroad, contacts of 
American employers with foreign labor 
markets, cultural and academic con- 
tacts, and the like may have made 
their contribution. 

Finally, there is the question of 
the consequences that may flow from 
this selective migration—which conse- 
quences may be even stronger under 
the conditions set by the Act of 1965. 
Since several of the papers that follow 
touch on or give major emphasis to this 
question, it is sufficient here to make 
only a comment or two. First, from a 
purely domestic point of view, it should 
be emphasized that the significance. of 
immigration for the United States at 
the present time depends not so much 
on the number of immigrants as on the 
personal qualities of those admitted. 
Further, the ability of the United States 
to act as a magnet drawing to itself 
skilled and talented people from all 
parts of the earth is a remarkable and 
unprecedented phenomenon, a source of 
strength and a unique resource in a 
divided world. This is only one side 
of the coin, however, for there is also 
the disturbing question of whether the 
immediate and domestic advantages 
which we are obtaining from this na- 
tional resource may not entail some 
consequences that are harmful from a 
longer and more global perspective. 


Immigration and National Origins 


By HELEN F. ECKERSON 


ABSTRACT: National-origins provisions of immigration law 
have often been considered the controlling factor in immigra- . 
tion since 1930. When such provisions became effective under 
the Immigration Act of 1924, quotas were established based on - 
the national origin of white persons recorded in the Census of 
1920. The volume of immigration was definitely reduced by 
the quota provisions, but the selection in the proper propor- 
tions according to the national-origins provisions has never 
been successful. Countries given large quotas seldom have 
used half of their quota numbers, so that, even in the years 
of highest quota immigration, only two-thirds of the quotas 
could be used. Congress provided that spouses and children 
of United States citizens should not be debarred from entry by 
the quota system. Such immigrants brought about a further 
departure from the national-origins plan. In order to meet the 
United States’ moral obligation for refugees and displaced per- 
sons, Congress enacted legislation which permitted the admis- 
sion of such victims of war and Communist domination. Their 
numbers also served to pull immigrant distribution by countries 
farther from the desires of the proponents of national-origins 
‘quotas. . Emigration from Western Hemisphere countries, un- 
restricted by quotas, in total has been equal to 73 per cent of 
quota immigration since the national-origins quotas were es- 
tablished. Under recent legislation, the national-origins plan 
will be abandoned, and by July 1, 1968, immigrants will be ad- 
mitted in the order in which they file applications for visas, 
regardless of their countries of birth. 





_ Helen F. Eckerson, M.A., Washington, D.C. has been, since 1945, Chief, Statistics 
Branch, Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States Department of Justice. 
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HE waves of immigration, with 
their crests and troughs responding 
to changing conditions of political, re- 
ligious, economic, and legal pressures, 
represent a large part of the saga of 
America. As the waves mounted higher 
after each depression, so did the re- 
strictionist sentiment grow. In today’s 
perspective, neither the generous Amer- 
ica envisioned by Emma Lazarus! and 
inscribed on the Statue of Liberty nor 
the melting pot? of Israel Zangwill that 
was to create the amalgam from which 
the homogeneous American prototype 
would emerge, or, for that matter, the 
national-origins provisions of law en- 
acted by the Congress have evolved 
exactly as their authors ariticipated. 
In order to appraise what has hap- 
pened to immigration and the national- 
origins system, it is necessary to take a 
long view of immigration to the United 
States. The first official count of im- 
migration was taken in 1820 following 
the passage of the Immigration Act in 
1819, in which Congress required that 
the Master or Captain of a vessel from 
abroad should deliver a list or manifest 
of all passengers at ports of arrival. 
The statistics derived from these mani- 
fests and later documents have formed 
a continuous series to this day. The 
tables have been subject to many 
changes, various inadequacies, and lack 
of coverage. Nevertheless, they reflect 
the general pattern of immigration for 
almost a century and a half. 


1“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses, yearning to breathe 


free, ... 
Send these, the homeless, the tempest- 
tossed to me... .” 


Emma Lazarus, The New Colossus 

2 Israel Zangwill, The Melting Pot (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1914), p. 
199. See also: Nathan Glazer and D. H. 
Moynihan, Beyond the Melting Pot (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1963). 

3 Act of March 2, 1819 (3 Stat. 489). 


In Table 1 the major cycles of im- 
migration can be discerned. For the 
first seventy years after 1820, the 
British, Germans, Irish, and . Scandi- 
navians predominated. They settled 
the land, laid the railroad tracks, and 
helped build the industrial empire of the 
United States. By the 1890’s, indus- 
trial development in the more advanced 
countries of Europe and poor economic 
conditions in the United States caused 
immigration to decrease rather sharply. 

Thus, the first great cycle of im- 
migration passed its peak and subsided, 
to be replaced by that from countries of 
eastern and southern Europe. Easy and 
cheap transportation became available 
at Mediterranean ports. There were 
still many unskilled-labor jobs in short 
supply, and ships’ agents, labor agents, 
and relatives and friends already in the 
United States painted such glowing pic- 
tures of the riches and rewards to be 
found here that every port was filled 
with Italians, Russians, Austro-Hun- 
garians, and others seeking a better life 
in the United States. 

As long as the “old immigration” 
or that from northwestern Europe pre- 
dominated, the newcomers seemed to 
fit into the democracy, since their po- 
litical and cultural background was 
similar to that of the residents of the 
United States. When, in the first 
decade of the twentieth century, immi- 
gration exceeded a million newcomers 
in four out of ten years, of whom two- 
thirds were from Italy, Russia, and 
Austria-Hungary, and in the next dec- 
ade continued high until cut off by 
World War I, pressures mounted for 
total exclusion of immigrants or -for 
some means of restriction. 

Until 1882 most federal legislation on 
immigration was designed to improve 
conditions for steerage passengers, but 
in that year the first Chinese Exclusion 
Act* was passed and also the Act of. 


4 Act of May 6, 1882 (22 Stat. 58). 
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TABLE 1—Per CENT DISTRIBUTION or TOTAL IMMIGRATION, 
BY REGIONS, FROM 1821 ro 1965 














Year Banersion ano, Wasrean 
1821-1830 143,439 66.7 
1831-1840 599,125 81.8, 
1841-1850 1,713,251 93.0 
1851-1860 2,598,214 93.6 
1861-1870 2,314,824 87.8 
1871-1880 2,812,191 73.6 
1881-1890 5,246,613 72.0 
1891-1900 3,687,564 44.6 
1901-1910 8,795,386 21.7 
1911-1920 5,735,811 17.4 
1921-1930 4,107,209 31.3 
1931-1940 528,431 37.6 
1941-1950 1,035,039 47.2 
1951-1960 2,515,479 36.8 
1961-1965 1,450,312 23.8 











SOUTHERN 
AND EASTERN | pymiemmee | COUNTRIES 
2.2 8.1 23.0 
1.0 5.6 11.6 
0.3 3.6 3.1 
0.8 29 2.7 
1.4 7.2 3.6 
7.2 14.3 49 
18.3 8.1 1.6 
51.9 1.0 2.5 
70.8 AA 34 
58.9 19.9 3.8 
29.0 36.9 28 
28.3 30.2 3.9 
12.9 34.4 5.5 
16.0 39.6 7.6 
12.9 54.8 8.5 








August 3, 1882.5 This latter Act pro- 
vided the first of the long list of causes 
for exclusion covering standards of 
physical and mental health, morals, 
economics, contract labor, and finally, 
in 1917, a literacy test.® 

For twenty years, the proponents of 
the literacy test in Congress had seen 
in this test a sure way to curb immigra- 
tion from southeastern Europe. How- 
ever, this did not prove to be the case. 
In the four fiscal years 1918-1921 only 
’ 6,142 aliens were excluded because they 
were over sixteen and unable :to read. 
Persons of Mexican, French-Canadian, 
and Italian races or peoples were the 
principal groups who failed to pass 
the reading test.” In the same years 
1,487,000 immigrants were admitted to 
the United States—or less than 0.5 per 
cent were excluded because of inability 
to read. 

Added to the discouraging results of 
the literacy test as a means of wide- 


5 Act of August 3, 1882 (22 Stat. 214). 
® Act of February 5, 1917 (39 Stat. 874). 
. TAnnual Report of Commissioner General 


~ of Immigration, 1919, p. 15. 


spread restriction were the persistent 
reports of from five to twenty-five 
million immigrants waiting for a chance 
and a space in steerage to come to 
this country after World War I. 


Tue First Quota Act 


Inevitably, there arose a demand for 
more stringent immigration laws. The 
proponents for restriction believed that 
the country was being crowded with 
peoples of alien cultures who did not 
become citizens or who had divided 
loyalties during the war, and that there 
were millions like them waiting for the 
opportunity to emigrate. In such a 
climate the first quota act® was passed 
on May 19, 1921. 

This law was a stopgap measure de- 
signed to curtail the flood of immigra- 
tion which began to expand rapidly 
within two years after World War I. 
It was also the first law to place a 
numerical limitation on immigration. 
Henceforth, immigrants from most of 
the countries of the world were required 


8 Act of May 19, 1921 (42 Stat. 5). 
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to meet ‘two criteria for admission. 
First, the immigrant must meet the 
standards of admissibility developed in 
legislation over a 35-year period, which 
Doctor Fairchild® called “probably the 
most inclusive list of human frailities to 
be found anywhere in the English lan- 
guage,” and, second, he must be able to 
fit within the specified number of the 
proper national origin to be admitted 
per year. 

Under the 1921 Act, an annual quota 
of 357,803 was allotted to the countries 
of Europe, Africa, Australia, and parts 
of Asia. The quota for any nationality 
was set at 3 per cent of the foreign- 
born of that nationality as shown in 
the Census of 1910. During the three- 
year period that the 1921 Act was in 
effect, immigration from northwestern 
Europe averaged 155,787; southeastern 
Europe, 155,956; and, from other quota 
countries, 615. 


CALCULATIONS FOR NATIONAL- 
ORIGINS QUOTAS 


The 1921 quota law was to expire on 
June 30, 1924, and time was running 
out when Congress passed the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924,2° 

In order to give the demographers 
and statistical experts time to calculate 
quotas on a national-origins base, the 
law provided that for a three-year 
period (it stretched to five years) the 
quotas should be equal to 2 per cent of 
the foreign-born who were residents in 
the United States as determined by the 
census of 1890. The effect of this 
formula was to reduce quota allotments 
to 164,667. By using the census of 
1890, 86 per cent of the quota was 
allotted to the countries of northwestern 
Europe, leaving only 14 per cent for all 
other quota countries. During the five 


9Henry Pratt Fairchild, Immigration (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1930), p. 390. 
10 Act of May 24, 1924 (43 Stat. 153). 


years 1925-1929, quota fulfillments av- 
eraged 92.5 per cent per year. 

Quota restrictions based on national 
origins have come to be regarded as the 
major principle of immigration laws. 
Many letters that come to the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service attest 
to this belief with their questions on 
how many Germans or Greeks or Bra- 
zilians are “allowed” to come to the 
United States each year. Both the 
Immigration Act of 1924 and the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952,7 the two basic laws that governed 
immigration from 1925 to 1965, in- 
cluded the quota system. But other 
provisions of these laws also affected 
immigration and, in some measure, can- 
celled out the hoped-for results of the 
national-origins plan. 

The national-origins plan was to ac- 
complish two purposes: (1) to reduce 
the volume of immigration by establish- 
ing a numerical limit for all countries 
except the designated countries in the 
Western Hemisphere and (2) to make 
automatic the selection of immigrants 
by nationalities by providing a fixed 
number for each nationality. It was 
said to be nondiscriminatory since all 
nationalities were treated the same way. 
At the same time the underlying inten- 
tion of the Jaw—that is, to preserve the 
ethnic composition of the population of 
the United States through the selection 
of immigrants whose tradition, lan- 
guages, and political systems were akin 
to those in this country—would be 
accomplished. 

The task of determining quotas on 
the basis of national origin was com- 
plicated by the mixture of various na- 
tional stocks in the United States re- 
sulting from intermarriage. The Presi- 
dential Commission, which was created 
by the 1924 Act, appointed a quota 
board of six experts who worked on 
the national-origins quotas for five 


11 Act of June 27, 1952 (66 Stat. 163). 
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years -before the quotas were finally 
established. 

The problem was to determine “the 
number of inhabitants in continental 
United States in 1920 whose origin by 
birth or ancestry is attributable” to the 
geographic areas which were designated 
by Congress to receive quotas. After 
deducting persons of nonwhite races 
from the total population as recorded 
in the 1920 census, there remained a 
white. population of 94,820,915. This 
number was divided into colonial stock 
—those whose ancestors were enumer- 
ated in the first census of 1790— 
and postcolonial stock—immigrants and 
their descendants who came to the 
United States after 1790. When com- 
pleted, the estimates included 41.3 mil- 
lion persons of colonial stock and 53.5 
million of postcolonial stock. The es- 
timates indicated that practically all 
colonial stock originated in northern 
and western Europe, 77 per cent being 
of British origin. Of the postcolonial 
or immigrant stock, 65 per cent origin- 
ated in northern and western Europe 
and 27 per cent in southern and eastern 
Europe. Germany, Ireland, Great Brit- 
ain, and Northern Ireland, in that 
order, were the principal sources of im- 
migration in the postcolonial period. 

The total of the estimates for colonial 
and postcolonial stock was used in es- 
tablishing the national origins of the 
white population as required by law. 
Each national-origins quota was to be 
“a number which bears the same. ratio 
to 150,000” as the number of inhabit- 
ants having the national origin in the 
United States. Based on this distribu- 
tion, the first proclamation establishing 
quotas on a national-origins basis was 
made by President Herbert Hoover on 
March 22, 1929, and put into effect 
July 1, 1929. The quota authorized 
equalled 153,714.12 (The number ex- 


‘12 President’s - Proclamation No. 1872 of 
March 22, 1929 (46 Stat. 2984). 


ceeds 150,000 because minimum quotas 
of 100 were required by the Act.) 

There have been some changes in 
quotas occasioned by a reallocation of 
political boundaries or by the establish- 
ment of quotas for citizens from pre- 
viously barred zones and by the assign- 
ment of quotas to newly independent 
countries. The Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952 simplified the 
formula, but basically the quotas have 
not changed in thirty-five years. 

When the national-origins quotas 
were finally proclaimed, it seemed that 
here was a scheme that would control 
immigration both in volume and in 
selectivity. It was held that most of 
those who would come would be those 
most easily assimilable, and in the tra- 
dition of the American Dream. The 
facts were otherwise. 

The Great Britain-Northern Ireland 
allotment was 65,361 or 44 per cent of 
the established quota. Germany re- 
ceived 25,814 quota numbers or 17 per 
cent, and Ireland 17,756 or 12 per cent 
of the total quota. If the plans of 
Congress had been realized, 73 per cent 
of the immigrants charged to quotas 
would have been from these three coun- 
tries. As a matter of fact, only 22 per 
cent of the 2.6 million quota immi- 
grants admitted between 1930 and 1965 
were from Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. Six per cent came from Ire- 
land, and 23 per cent, from Germany. 
Of these three countries, Germany is the 
only one that has come close to using 
her allotted quota. Since 1953, annual 
quota immigration from Germany has 
averaged 24,500. 

Obviously, one reason why the 
national-origins plan did not succeed in 
forcing immigration into the desired 
pattern was that those countries to 
which large quotas were given were not 
the countries whose citizens chose to 
emigrate in the proportions allotted, as 
may be noted from Table 2. Whereas 
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TABLE 2—Per Cent DISTRIBUTION BY Nationat-Oricins PLAN oF WHITE POPULATION 
AND IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED: YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1930-1965 








U.S. WHITE 
NATIONAL ORIGIN AREA 


IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED 1930-1965 





POPULATION 1920 











TOTAL Quota 
% % % 
Northern and Western Europe 79.0 34.0 63.2 
Southern and Eastern Europe 15.1 26.3 34.2 
Other Quota countries 0.3 5.8 2.6 
Nonquota countries 5.6 33.9 — 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 





79 per cent of the white population 
originated in northwestern Europe, only 
63 per cent of the quota immigrants 
have been admitted from that area and 
of total immigration only 34 per cent. 

‘But quota or no quota it is unlikely 
that immigration would have fitted the 
pattern or that the ‘countries with the 
most ancestors would send the most 
immigrants. It was evident thirty years 
before the 1924 Act that immigration 
from the desired countries was trending 
downward. The industrial develop- 
ment of the more advanced countries of 
Europe was offering opportunities that 
made emigration less desirable. In ad- 
dition, emigrants from the more highly 
developed countries often do not choose 
to compete with those who are likely to 
depress wages. and make living condi- 
tions less attractive. However, Amer- 
ica was still the land of opportunity for 
the peoples from southwestern Europe, 
and this last cycle had not run its 
course when the first quota law became 
effective. 

The national-origins system was in 
operation less than a year when the 
economic depression already felt abroad 
made its impression here. Because of 
this, the excluding clause of the Im- 
migration Act of 1917—“likely to be- 
come a public charge”’-—was interpreted 
strictly by consular officers who issued 
visas. From 1930 to 1931 there was a 


62 per cent drop in quota immigration 
—from 141,497 to 54,118. The trend 
continued downward to a low of 8,220 
in 1933. 

As the depression began to lift, re- 
ligious persecution and political oppres- 
sion under fascism and naziism caused 
a number of German and other refugees 
to emigrate. Quota immigration, again 
on the increase, reached a peak of 
62,402 in 1939. In that year and in 
1940 practically all of the German 
quota was exhausted, as well as the 
quotas for Bulgaria, Danzig, Greece, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Spain. 

World War II brought another dip 
in quota immigration to a low of 9,045 
in 1943, Since the end of World War 
II, quota immigration has risen sharply, 
but it has never in any single year 
(except for the period 1949-1952 when 
quotas were mortgaged under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act) exceeded two- 
thirds of the quota ‘numbers allotted. 
In the past ten years, quota immigra- 
tion has averaged just under 100,000. 
Nevertheless, many countries with small 
quotas have consistently used practi- 
cally all of their quota numbers. Some 
of the countries that have usually filled 
the quotas allotted to them in recent 
years are Finland, Germany, Greece, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, . 
and Jordan. 

For a good many years Asians were 
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not included in the quota system. Im- 
migration records show little immigra- 
tion from Asia prior to 1854. In that 
year 13,100 immigrants entered from 
China. By 1882 the numbers had in- 
creased to 39,000, and the first Chinese 
Exclusion Act was passed. This broke 
the wave of Chinese immigration and 
was the first act that excluded a na- 
tional or racial group rather than 
individuals. 

Immigration of Japanese, first re- 
corded in 1861, began to rise at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century, reach- 
ing its high point of 30,000 in 1907. 
In that year the United States entered 
into the “Gentlemen’s Agreement with 
Japan.” This was a secret understand- 
ing by which the Japanese government 
had voluntarily undertaken to prevent 
the emigration of Japanese laborers into 
the United States. The Immigration 
Act of February 5, 1917 carried a pro- 
vision known as the “geographical de- 
limitation clause” that automatically 
excluded most persons coming from 
a designated so-called Asiatic-barred 
zone, comprising most of Asia and the 
Pacific Islands. 

In view -of the Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment, Japan was not included in this 
barred zone. The Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment, however, was found to be in- 
effective since many Japanese entered 
the United States outside the agree- 
ment. For example, “picture or proxy” 
brides came to the United States until 

‘the Japanese government agreed in 1920 
to stop issning passports to “picture” 
brides. This was followed by a period 
when Japanese men under special legis- 
lation went back to Japan to marry and 
return with their wives. Japanese im- 
migration dropped only after passage of 
the Immigration Act of 1924. That Act 
included a clause excluding from ad- 
mission to the United States aliens in- 

eligible to citizenship. This clause was 
ajmed primarily at the exclusion of the 


Japanese, and it terminated the Gentle- 
men’s Agreement. 

In 1943, in a show of good intent 
toward our Chinese war allies, the Chin- 
ese Exclusion Acts were repealed, and a 
quota of 105 for Chinese persons was 
established. Similarly, quotas were es- 
tablished for India and the Philippines. 

The Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952 established quotas for every 
country except the independent coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere. How- 
ever, quotas for the Asia-Pacific triangle 
were not established by country of 
birth, but rather by race. Thus, for 
example, a Japanese born in Canada 
is charged to the quota of Japan; a 
Chinese born in Hong Kong must be 
charged to the Chinese quota, not to 
the British subquota of Hong Kong. 
In 1965, quotas for practically all Asi- 
atic countries were 90 to 100 per cent 
filled, with 14 per cent being the pro- 
fessional and highly skilled first-prefer- 
ence class. 


IMMIGRATION OUTSIDE THE QUOTAS 


Congress in setting numerical ceilings 
for immigrants from most of the coun- 
tries of the world also implemented 
certain policies or principles by exempt- 
ing from such limitations natives of the 
independent countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, the immediate families of 
American citizens, refugees, and other 
small groups. These exemptions have 
been somewhat like the tail wagging the 
dog, as far as preserving the national- 
origins intent is concerned. 

When the white population of 1920 
was distributed on a national-origins 
basis, the quota board found that 5.6 
per cent of the 94 million white persons 
counted in the 1920 Census had their 
national origins in the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. At the time the 
quotas were established, the volume of 
this immigration was not such as to 
cause great concern. In fact, so few 
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QUOTA AND NONQUOTA IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED 
YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1930-1965 
QUOTA IMMIGRANTS NONQUOTA IMMIGRANTS 
200,000 * 100,000 100,000 200,000 


| | IMMIGRANTS 
ADMITTED 


Oo TOTAL UNUSED 
QUOTA 





200,000 


100,000 0 100,000 200,000 

* QUOTAS EXCEEDED DUE TO DISPLACED PERSONS ACT OF 1948 
Chart—Quora AND Nonqguota IMMIGRANTS 
ADMITTED 


nationals from countries of Central and 
South America had entered the United 
States prior to 1920 that placing these 
countries within the quota system 
would have meant minimum quotas for 
these countries and might very well 
have hampered the Good Neighbor pol- 
icy with sister republics. Therefore, 
the 1924 Act exempted immigrants 
from independent countries of the 
Americas from quota restrictions. This 
provision was carried forward into the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952. 

Almost immediately after the passage 
of the 1924 Act, immigration from Can- 
ada and Mexico increased so tremen- 
dously that these two countries in the 


fiscal years 1925-1928 contributed al- 
most as many immigrants as the total 
number of all quota immigrants. The 
alarm aroused by this migration in- 
stigated a number of Congressional bills 
for extending the quota system to the 
Western Hemisphere, but when the de- 
pression drastically reduced immigra- 
tion, nothing came of it. 

Between 1930 and 1965, 1,954,000 
immigrants born in Canada and the 
Latin-American countries entered the 
United States for permanent residence. 
Seven-tenths of them were natives of 
Canada (720,000) and Mexico (632, 
000). The number of Mexican im- 
migrants averaged less than 5,000 per 
year from 1930 to 1952. However, 
many thousands of Mexicans were 
brought into the United States during 
World War II for temporary work on 
the railroads and farms. After the war, 
braceros (literally, stoop labor) con- 
tinued to be imported as agricultural 
laborers under various laws and exten- 
sions of agreements until December 31, 
1964, when it was determined by the 
Secretary of Labor that there were 
sufficient domestic workers to fill the 
jobs. The Mexicans, having had a taste 
of the better life on this side of the 
border, began entering illegally as ‘“‘wet- 
backs” or those who crossed the Rio 
Grande to make surreptitious entries 
after the war. , 

The pattern of immigration from 
Mexico was complicated in the early 
1950’s by these entries. When in 1954 
and 1955 this situation was brought ~ 
under tight control, there was a rapid 
rise in legal immigration from Mexico 
which reached a peak of 65,000 in 1956 
and has averaged 42,000 per year in the 
past ten years, thus exceeding immigra- 
tion from the next two highest-ranking 
countries, Canada, with an average of 
32,000, and Germany, with 31,000. 

In 1965, 49 per cent of the natives ~ 
of Western Hemisphere countries were 
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from Mexico and Canada, but this per- 
centage is low compared with that of 
ten years ago when 79 per cent crossed 
the border from Canada and Mexico as 
immigrants. Emigration from South 
American countries jumped from 15,000 
in 1961 to 31,000 in 1965, with Co- 
lombia, Argentina, and Ecuador being 
the principal countries of emigration. 
Cuban immigration, which declined 
from 15,000 in 1956 to 7,000 in 1959 
when Castro took over, has gradually 
increased as Cubans have been able to 
obtain visas at consulates in Canada, 
Mexico, Spain, and other countries. In 
fiscal year 1965, the number of Cuban 
immigrants equalled almost 20,000. 

While the exemption of natives of 
the countries in this hemisphere helped 
defeat the national-origins plan, at the 
same time the large numbers of Cana- 
dians who have become permanent resi- 
dents of the United States have con- 
tributed to the British and French 
ethnic groups as planned by the na- 
tional-origins system. Since 1930 al- 
most a quarter of all immigrants have 
come from Great Britain and Canada. 

The reverse is also true, since the eth- 
nic strains from Latin-American coun- 
tries are similar to those of the southern 
and eastern European countries. 

Laws that limit the free movement of 
people often cause hardships by the 
separation of families. As long ago as 
1885, Congress exempted from the 
contract-labor provisions relatives and 
personal friends who were being as- 
sisted by individuals in the United 
States. In 1891 this exemption was 
repealed since it had almost vitiated 
the contract-labor provision. This 
principle of not separating or of re- 
uniting families has been incorporated 
into the quota provision, with prefer- 
ences established for relatives in vary- 

13 Henry Pratt Fairchild, Immigration (New 


` York: The Macmillan Company, 1930), pp. 
143-116. 


ing priorities related to degrees ot con- 
sanguinity. In successive acts these 
relative preferences within quotas have 
been liberalized by adding more classes 
of specified relatives to the preferences. 

Since the 1924 Act wives and children 
of citizens have been accorded non- 
quota status. Husbands, nonquota 
under certain special categories, were 
made nonquota under the general law 
in the 1952 Act, thus eliminating a sex 
discrimination against men. 

-From 1930 through 1965, 754,000 
husbands, wives, and children of United. 
States citizens have come to join a 
citizen spouse or parent in the United 
States. Encouraged by their home 
countries to do so, husbands emigrated} 
leaving their families behind, and, after 
establishing themselves, sent for their 
wives and children. These countries, 
of course, were the countries with small 
quotas in relation to the desire of their 
nationals to emigrate. Thus, this pro- 
vision also served to counteract the 
basic purpose of national origins. 

The entry of such immediate families 
of citizens reached its peak in 1946 
when 49,000 entered the United States 
under the War Brides Act.* From 
April 1945, when the first shipload of 
war brides arrived, to the expiration of 
the Act, 120,000 brides, grooms, and 
alien children of members of the armed 
forces came to the United States. 
Among them were 36,390 from United 
Kingdom, 14,175 from Germany, 9,046 
from Italy and 5,132 from China. 

Earlier we noted that the German 
quota has been filled in recent years 
even though it had the second largest 
quota allotted. Until the enactment of 
P. L. 89-236 on October 3, 1965, 
there was nothing in the law to preclude 
immigrants from choosing to enter as 
quota immigrants even though it was 
not necessary that they should do so. 


14 Act of December 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 659). 
15 Act of October 3, 1965 (79 Stat. 911). 
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Some spouses and children from coun- 
tries with large quotas, notably Ger- 
many and Great Britain, applied for 
and were issued nonpreference- quota 
visas rather than nonquota visas. Quota 
numbers were readily available, and the 
procedure was simpler since no petition 
was required and a $25 fee for filing a 
petition as an immediate relative of 
a citizen was avoided. It has been 
estimated that German and British 
spouses and children have used approxi- 
mately 12,000 quota numbers per year 
in recent years. 

Some families of citizens used quota 
numbers as a matter of convenience, 
but of greater importance from the 
standpoint of reuniting families were 
the four special acts,** that permitted 
_ the issuance of nonquota visas to bene- 
ficiaries of relative-preference petitions 
within the quotas. These laws had a 
time limit since they provided that only 
holders of visa petitions approved be- 
fore specified dates could benefit. Un- 
der these four acts, 81,000 persons who 
normally would have been charged to 
quotas entered outside the quotas be- 
tween 1958 and 1965. During the same 
years 110,000 relatives under preference 
quotas joined their families in this 
country, so that of the beneficiaries of 
approved petitions for quotas, 43 per 
cent entered without quota numbers. 
Without these beneficial acts, many 
parents, brothers or sisters of citizens 
and spouses and children of resident 
aliens could have waited many years to 
obtain a quota number and join their 
families in the United States. More 
than half of these relatives were peti- 
tioned for by Italian residents. Other 
substantial numbers were relatives from 
Greece, Portugal, Yugoslavia, and 
China and Formosa. 


16 Act of September 11, 1957 (71 Stat. 639) ; 
Act of September 22, 1959 (73 Stat. 644); 
Act of September 26, 1961 (75 Stat. 65); Act 
of October 24, 1962 (76 Stat. 1247). 


After the war, citizen members of the 
armed forces and civilians stationed 
abroad began seeking to bring adopted 
alien children to the United States. 
These children, too, were included in 
special legislation until the Act of Sep-. 
tember 26, 1961 added section 101(b) 
(6) to the 1952 Act. This section pro- 
vides that orphans be admitted for 
permanent residence as children of citi- 
zens. Of the 15,372 orphans admitted 
under temporary legislation, largest 
numbers were from Greece,” Italy, 
Japan, and Korea. 

While immigration was free of quan- 
titative limits, millions of religious, po- 
litical, and economic refugees sought 
sanctuary in this country. However, 
the constraints of the national-origins 
law did not allow much leeway for the 
admission of the persons displaced dur- 
ing World War II, those who sought 
refuge from behind the Iron Curtain, 
or victims of natural calamities or po- 
litical upheavals. In order to meet our 
moral obligations for these distressed 
people of the world, Congress has seven 
times passed laws to permit entries out- 
side the quota provisions. Under the 
Displaced Persons Act 353,930 victims 
of the displacement caused‘ by the 
war and 53,766 ethnic Germans were 
admitted. 

Each act set specific numbers, defined 
categories of refugees who could be ad- 
mitted, and limited the countries or 
areas from which refugees could come. 

Only the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948" required the use of quota num- 
bers. If numbers were not available in 
the year of admission, then 50 per cent 
of future quotas for the affected country 
were mortgaged into future years. For 
a few countries, half the quotas were 
pre-empted beyond the year 2000. The 
Act of September 22, 19578 released 

17 Act of June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 1009). 


18 Sec. 10, Act of September 11, 1957 (71 
Stat. 639). . 
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these mortgaged numbers, thus restor- 
ing about 300,000 quota numbers or 
8,200 per year to countries badly in need 
of such relief. 

Exclusive of the Displaced Persons 
. Act were six different acts? all of 
them providing for nonquota admis- 
sions. These laws benefited German 
expellees and escapees, as well as Ital- 
ian, Greek, Dutch, and Far Eastern 
refugees. Others were Polish war vet- 
erans in the United Kingdom and refu- 
gees Within the mandate of the United 
Nations High Commission for Refu- 
gees. The Hungarian revolutionaries 
who were first paroled into the United 
States in 1956 were able after two years 
to adjust to permanent status under the 
Act of July 25, 1958. Victims of floods 
and earthquakes in the Azores, and 
others, were also encompassed by these 
laws. 

‘In total, 283,731 immigrants were 
admitted as refugees under these acts. 
There were 194,000 born in Austria, 
the Balkan countries, Greece, Hungary, 
Poland, Italy, the Soviet Union, Yugo- 
slavia, and other countries of southern 
and eastern Europe. Germany and The 
Netherlands made up most of the 
remainder from European countries. 
There were 40,000 from Asia, princi- 
pally China, Indonesia, Japan and Ko- 
rea, and 3,755 from Africa. 

Since most of the victims of circum- 


19 Refugee Relief Act of 1953; Act of Au- 
gust 7, 1953 (67 Stat. 400); Sec. 4 and 14, Act 
of September 11, 1957 (71 Stat. 639); Hun- 
garian Parolees Act of July 25, 1958 (72 Stat. 
419); Azores and Netherlands Refugees Act of 
September 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 1712); Sec. 6, 
Act of September 22, 1959 (73 Stat. 644); 
Refugee-Escapees Act of July 14, 1960 (74 
Stat. 504). 


stances that earned them refugee status 
were from southern Europe they, too, 
contributed to the deviation from the 
national-origins system. 

There is-a temptation to relate the 
experience of the last forty years to 
the revisions that are taking place now 
under the Act of October 3, 1965. 
That, however, is the subject of an- 
other article in this volume. Suffice it 
to say that the national-origins system 
will be abolished by June 30, 1968, and 
the issuance of preference or nonprefer- 
ence visas will no longer depend on 
one’s country of birth or that of one’s 
ancestors. . Immediate relatives of citi- 
zens will continue to be free of numeri- 
cal restrictions. Other relatives will 
continue to have high priorities in the 
preference lists. f 

Economic or political refugees or 
victims of floods or earthquakes may, 
if the need arises, be given sanctuary 
within the provision of laws already 
enacted without the delays occasioned 
by the need for emergency legislation. 

The Asia-Pacific Triangle is abolished 
and with it a racial discrimination in 
the application of immigration laws. It 
is likely that there will be an over-all 
total number governing immigration 
from the independent American repub- 
lics by June 30, 1968. 

The end of the national-origins plan 
will bring to a close a system that was 
conceived in a period of intense nation- 
alistic feeling, and that imposed limita- 
tions on a false premise of superior- 
ity. The liberalizing legislation enacted 
piecemeal over the past twenty years 
because of the stringencies of national 
origins will no longer be necessary, and 
the image of the United States as a 
moral force will be enhanced. 
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ABSTRACT: The United States is the only major world power 
today that owes its existence primarily to the phenomenon of 
immigration. That this country is a nation of immigrants is 
a well-known commonplace. What is not so obvious is that 
the character of immigration, since colonial days, has been a 
dynamic process, ethnically and demographically. The pur- 
pose of this exposition is twofold: to describe the demographic 
pattern of immigration and its qualitative and quantitative ef- 
fects upon the national population, and to examine the reasons 
for the developments in the migration flow. The volume and 
the composition of immigration depend upon changes occurring 
in the United States as well as in the sources of immigration. 
Perhaps the principal influence on the immigration stream was 
the successive passage of restrictive legislation in the United 
States between 1882 and 1924. The effects of this legislation 
have continued down to the present. Demographic and po- 
litical developments in the traditional sources of immigration, 
particularly in Europe over the last half-century, have also 
shaped the character of the migration flow to this country. 
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HE volume and composition of im- 

migration is of primary importance 
to the recipient nation because the im- 
migrant becomes an integral part of it 
for a long period of time. He contrib- 
utes to the demographic growth of the 
nation in several ways, principally as a 
net addition to the national population 
and as a procreator of new citizens. 
Our principal concern is with the vol- 
ume of immigration and with age, sex, 
and racial composition. The purpose 
of this paper is to describe the main 
demographic trends of immigration, the 
reasons for significant changes in these 
trends, and the relationship of immigra- 
tion to the national population. 


From INDEPENDENCE TO THE CIVIL WAR 


Between 1776 and the decade of the 
Civil War, immigration to this country 
amounted to about 10 million persons, 
and it originated principally in Europe. 
The preponderance of this white im- 
migration came from the British Isles, 
Ireland, Germany, and the Scandina- 


TABLE 1—Tue TOTAL AND FOREIGN-BORN 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 











1870-1965 

Giave | Foran VS, | Faena | sonas % 
YEAR | (Mrturons) | (MILLIONS) P SSA 
1870 39.8 5.6 14.1 

- 1880 50.2 6.7 13.3 
1890 62.9 9.2 14.6 
1900 76.0 10.3 13.6 
1910 92.0 ` 13.5 14.7 
1920 105.7 13.9 13.2 
1930 122.8 14.2 11.6 
1940 131.8 11.5 8.7 
1950“ 151.7 10.3 6.8 
1960 180.0 9.7 5.4 
1965 194.6 9.6 4,9 














* Estimated as of July 1, 1965. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical 
Statistics of the United States: Colonial Times to 
1957 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1958), pp. 9-12; Continuation to 
1962 and Revisions (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1965), p. 1. 


vian countries. In 1870 the foreign-born 
population of 5.6 million constituted 
14.1 per cent of total United States 
population (Table 1). During this 
early period in American history, there 
was no federal legislation restricting 
the migration flow. 

Although immigration data are in- 
complete for the period 1776-1870, 
it can be stated that between 60 per 
cent: to 65 per cent of-the immigrants 
consisted of males. During this period 
the median age of males varied between 
22 years and 24 years, of females be- 
tween 20 years and 22 years. 

Excluding the importation of slaves, 
nonwhite immigration to the United 
States was quite small, amounting to 
less than 200,000 persons in the century 
prior to 1870. Of this group, over 
100,000 were Chinese, the remainder 
consisting of all other nonwhite races. 
Little is known of the demographic 
characteristics of the nonwhite immigra- 
tion, except that it was composed al- 
most entirely of males in the age group 
20 years: to 30 years old. According 
to the census of 1850 there were about 
200,000 nonwhite foreign-born. 


BETWEEN THE Civit WAR 
AND WorLo War I 


In the six decades 1865-1914, ap- 
proximately 25 million immigrants en- 
tered the United States, roughly four 
times the immigration rate of the pre- 
Civil War period. During this period 
the first restrictive federal laws, con- 
taining special demographic features, 
were enacted. 

Of the one million nonwhite immi- 
grants who came to the United States 
between these two wars, approximately 
700,000 were of Asiatic origin. To cur- ' 
tail immigration from China, the Chi- 
nese Exclusion Act of 1882 was enacted 
and subsequently amended to prohibit 
immigration from China almost en- 
tirely. (This law was repealed in 
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1943.) In 1882.the Congress also en- 
acted the first broad restrictive immi- 
gration law, providing for the exclusion 
of persons who were ill (specifically 
persons with loathsome and contagious 
diseases and persons who were mentally 
deficient) as well as criminals and 
paupers. 

The period 1865-1914 saw the rise of 
industrial America and, with it, the 
demand for unskilled labor. Europe 
continued to supply more than 95 per 
cent of the immigrants to this country. 
The traditional North European sources 
were displaced by immigrants from 
Russia, Italy, and Austria-Hungary. 

The demographic characteristics of 
this larger immigration shifted some- 
what from the traditional pattern. 
Thus, there was a rise in the proportion 
of male immigrants. In 1870 there 
were 156 immigrant males for every 
100 immigrant females; for the decade 
ending 1909 this ratio had risen to 229 
(Table 2). The effect of this trend 
may also be noted in the change in the 
sex ratio of the foreign-born white 
which was 116 in 1870 and 129 in 
1910 (Table 3). 


TABLE 2—SeEx Ratio OF IMMIGRANTS 
TO THE Unrrep States, 1870-1965 











PERIOD M. Atean T00 Femares) 
1870-1879 156.5 
1880-1889 157.7 
1890-1899 160.6 
1900-1909 229.1 
1910-1919 186.4 
1920-1929 128.2 
1930-1939 80.8 
1940-1949 63.4 
1950-1959 86.3 
1960-1965 80.0 








Source: Adapted from the Annual Reports of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
U.S. Department of Justice. 


Of considerable interest was the shift 
in the age composition of the immi- 
grants. Thus, the age groups “under 
16” and “45 and over” both declined, 
while the ‘16-44.9 years” group rose 
between 1870 and 1909 (Table 4). 
Taken with the sex-ratio data, the sta- 
tistics indicate a rise in the immigra- 
tion of young single men of the labor- 
force category. Also of interest is the 
rather slight aging of the foreign-born 
population during four decades as 


TABLE 3—TxHE MEDIAN AGE AND SEX RATIO OF THE WHITE POPULATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, By Nativity: 1870-1965 
































MEDIAN AGE (IN YEARS) SEX RATIO 
Year z i . 
All Whites | Native;Born | Foreign Bom | an whites | Nayregom | Porgi Born 
1870 20.4 17.5 35.0 103.0 100.7 116.0 
1880 21.4 18.0 39.9 104.2 102.2 116.7 
1890 22.5 19.5 37.3 105.6 102.6 116.7 
1900 23.4 20.2 38.5 104.9 102.8 111.0 
1910 24.4 21.4 37.2 106.5 102.9 129.0 
1920 25.6 22,4 40.0 104.3 101.7 120.9 
1930 26.9 23.7 43.9 102.7 101.0 115.4 
1940 29.5 26.9 51.0 101.2 100.2 111.1 
1950 30.6 28.6 56.1 97.9 97.5 102.0 
1960 30.1 28.3 57.7 98.5 97.5 93.8 
1965» 28.9 28.1 58.5 97.5 97.5 88.0 
i i 
a Estimated. 


Source: U.S. Census of Population, 1950: Nativity and Parentage (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1954), p. 3A-11 and Historical Statistics of the United States (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960), p. 9. . 
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TABLE 4—AcE DISTRIBUTION oF IMMIGRANTS 
TO THE UNITED STATES, 1870-1965 
(PER CENT DISTRIBUTION)? 

















1870-1879] 100.0 | 24.0 66.0 10.0 
1880-1889) 100.0 | 24.3 68.2 7.5 
1890-1899) 100.0 | 17.5 77.0 5.5 
1900-1909} 100.0 | 17.0 77.9 5.1 
1910-1919| 100.0 | 18.0 75.8 6.2 
1920-1929| 100.0 15.5 75.4 9.1 
1930-1939] 100.0 | 17.0 69.0 14.0 
1940-1949| 100.0 14.1 67.1 18.8 
1950-1959; 100.0 | 28.6 61.2 10.2 
1960-1965) 100.0 | 23.4 63.9 12.5 








a The age distribution, prior to 1919, was 
adjusted to conform to the three groups in use 
since 1919, 

Source: Annual Reports of the Immigration 
Naturalization Service, U.S. Department of 
Justice and Historical Statistics of the United 
States (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1960), p. 62. 


shown by their median ages of 35 years 
in 1870 and 37.2 years in 1910. 

Even prior to the sharply restrictive 
legislation that was to follow World 
War I, the character of immigration to 
the United States had begun to change. 
The length as well as the extensive 
character of the first World War forced 
a drastic drop in the volume of im- 
migration. 


BETWEEN Two WorLD Wars 


With the introduction of experi- 
mental quota immigration in 1921 and 
the more permanent 1924 act, the demo- 
graphic character of traditional immi- 

‘gration was reversed. To a certain ex- 
tent, 8.5 million battle deaths, primar- 
ily of European males in the age group 
16 years to 45 years, also affected the 
nature of immigration to the United 
States. 

In briefest form, the Immigration 
Act of 1924 may be summarized as 
stipulating two classes of immigrants, 
designated as quota and nonquota. The 
. 


provision provided that 150,000 persons 
might come from Europe based on an 
allocation system related to the “na- 
tional origin” of prior immigrants. 
Nonquota immigrants consisted of per- 
sons that might enter for permanent 
residence, not charged to a quota be- 
cause they met certain stipulated con- 
ditions in the law. 

Part of the demographic transforma- 
tion in immigration to the United States 
must be ascribed to the 1924 Immigra- 
tion Act and its operation as well as 
to changes in the principal traditional 
sources of immigration. Between World 
Wars J and II, Germany, Italy, and the 
Soviet Union became dictatorships, and 
emigration from these countries became 
difficult, if not impossible. Reference 
has already been made to the tremen- 
dous number of male battle deaths dur- 
ing World War I. The combination of 
the United States Jaws and the new sit- 


TABLE 5—Qvora AND NONQUOTA IMMIGRATION 
TO THE UNITED STATES: 1925-1965 
(in THOUSANDS) 


IMMIGRANTS 














PERIOD? 
Total | Quota | Nonquota 
Pre-World War II 
1925-1929 1,520 761 759 
1930--1934 427 229 198 
1935-1939 272 169 103 
Total, 1925-1939 | 2,219 | 1,159 | 1,060 
World War IT 
Total, 1940-1945 | 243 133 110 
Post-World War II 
1946-1950 864| 503} 361 
1951-1955 1,088 611 477 
1956-1960 1,428 487 941 
1960-1965 1,450 491 959 
Total, 1946-1965 | 4,830 | 2,092 | 2,738 
Total, 1925-1965 | 7,292 | 3,384 | 3,908 








2 The 41 year period begins with July 1, 1924 
and terminates with June 30, 1965. 

Source: Annual Reports of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, U.S. Department of 
Justice. 
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uation in the source of migration was re- 
sponsible for the migration changes that 
followed World War I. 

Between 1920 and 1929, immigration 
amounted to a little over 4 million, or 
less than half the.number of immigrants 
between 1900 and 1909; from 1930 to 
1939 only 700,000 immigrants entered, 
the lowest since a century before when, 
in the decade 1830-1839, immigration 
amounted to 538,000. The full effects 
of the 1924 act were not felt until 
after 1929. 

From 1925 to 1939, approximately 
2.5 million immigrants came to this 
country, compared to the period 1900 
to 1914 when 13.3 million immigrants 
entered the United States. In addition 
to the post-World War I factors already 
noted, the world-wide depression of the 
1930’s accelerated the immigration de- 
cline (Table 5). 

In the decade 1930-1939, the total 
number of immigrants amounted to 
700,000, or 200,000 less than the annual 
average of 900,000 for the pre-World 
War I years 1900-1914. Quota immi- 
gration for the period 1924-1939 was 
1.2 million (Table 5), approximately 
one million less than could have come 
to the United States on the quota basis 
of 150,000 a year. In part, this reduc- 
tion was achieved administratively, that 
is, by not granting immigration visas. 
Nonquota immigration during this 15- 
year period amounted to 1.1 million. 

Between World Wars I and II, the 
rise in the median age of the immigrant 
has been, in great measure, due to the 
selective effects of the provisions of the 
1924 Act. Among the provisions which 
favor older immigrants are those which 
grant nonquota status to: (1) wives 
and husbands’ of United States citizens; 
(2) ministers of religious denominations 
and their wives; (3) professors of insti- 
tutions of higher learning and their 
wives; and (4) women who had been 
citizens of the United States. These 


groups alone accounted for more than 
10 per cent of the 1,080,000 nonquota 
immigrants admitted between July 1, 
1924, and June 30, 1940. The Act also 
provides that 50 per cent of the quota 
shall be made available to 


immigrants who are the fathers or the 
mothers of citizens of the United States 
who are twenty-one years of age or over 
or who are the husbands of citizens of the 
United States by marriages occurring on 
or after July 1, 1932 


and to certain immigrants skilled in 
agriculture, their wives, and dependent 
children under eighteen years of age. 

Immigration restriction is also cor- 
related with the median age of the 
foreign-born. In Table 3 the median 
age of the foreign-born since 1870 is 
given. It will be observed that while 
this age median shows a continuous up- 
ward trend, the rate of median age in- 
crease is greatest since the passage of 
the quota act of 1924. 

The 1924 Act influenced the sex ratio 
of immigrants, which prior to 1924 
showed a male surplus. Previously, it 
was shown how Sections 4 and 6 of the 
1924 Act favor older persons. At the 
same time these sections also provide 
an almost systematic equality of the 
sex ratio of the immigrants. Thus, the 
nonquota exemptions of Section 4 pro- 
vide the following sex balances: (1) 
Wives and husbands of United States 
citizens. But in practice women benefit 
from this provision in greater propor- 
tion. Witness at the present time the 
marriages of large numbers of American 
men abroad. (2) Natives of nonquota 
countries, their wives and unmarried 
children under 18. (3) Ministers of 
religious denominations, their wives and 
unmarried children under 18. (4) Pro- 
fessors of institutions of higher learn- 
ing, their wives and unmarried children 
under 18. In addition, certain former 
women citizens of the United States are, 
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also favored in the nonquota provisions. 

In Section 6(a) (which provides that 
50 per cent of the quota of each nation- 
ality be set aside for preference quotas), 
various preferences provide the follow- 
ing sex balances: (1) fathers or mothers 
of citizens of the United States who are 
over 21, and (2) skilled agriculturists, 
their wives, and dependent children un- 
der 18 years of age. 

Other provisions which operate to 
keep a sex balance provide for the hus- 
bands of citizens of the United States 
by marriages occurring on or after July 
1, 1932, and the unmarried children 
under 21 or the wives of alien residents 
of the United States who are lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence. 

Changes in the immigration sex ratio 
are shown in Table 2. For the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1925, and there- 
after, the sex-ratio trend is significantly 
lower than for the 25-year period 
1900-1925. 

The effect of the changes in the 
volume and in the demographic char- 
acter of the migration stream between 
the wars is indicated by the shifts dur- 
ing this period in the median age and in 
the sex ratio of the foreign-born white 
population (Table 3). From 1880 to 
1910 the median age of the foreign-born 
white ranged between 37.2 years and 
39.9 years, a spread of 2.7 years; be- 
tween 1910 and 1940 it rose from 37.2 
years to 51.0 years, a difference of 13.8 
years. Between 1880 and 1910 the sex 
ratio of the foreign-born white varied 
from 111 to 129; the highest surplus of 
males, 129, was recorded in 1910. From 
1910 to 1940, however, the sex ratio of 
this group declined to 111.1. 

A trend parallel to that of the foreign- 
born white, though less pronounced, be- 
tween 1920 and 1940, is also observable 
for the native-born white population 
with regard to median age and sex 
ratio. The cumulative effect of these 
trends on the total white population 


was a significant rise of four years in the 
median age and a significant decline in 
the surplus of white males in the United 
States. 


From Wortp War II To THE 
IMMIGRATION Acr oF 1965 


During the four years that the United 
States participated as a belligerent in 
World War II, only 120,000 immigrants 
entered the country. About one-third 
of these immigrants were males. The 
immigrants of the war years were 
atypical. Special preferences were given 
to women and children applicants for 
immigration. 

The resumption of peacetime was to 
be accompanied, however, by further 
changes in the immigration pattern. 
Refugees, displaced persons, and war 
brides (and grooms) became important 
components of the post-World War II 
migration flow to America. Between 
July 1, 1946 and June 30, 1965, 4.8 
million immigrants were admitted to 
this country; females accounted for 2.7 
million and males for 2.1 million. The 
sex ratio for this twenty-year period is 
about 80 males per 100 females. 

A unique factor was introduced into 
the migration picture because of the 
large number of men in the United 
States armed forces who were stationed 
abroad during and after World War IT. 
The number of “war” and “postwar” 
brides and grooms of armed forces and 
of other United States personnel sta- 
tioned abroad has amounted to several 
hundred thousand in the period 1946- 
1965. Members of this group have, in 
general, been admitted as nonquota im- 
migrants, that is, as the wives or hus- 
bands of United States citizens. 

Special developments during and after 


‘World War II have created classes of 


refugees and displaced persons. The 
war in Europe left many people who 
were homeless, stateless, or fleeing: from 
the countries of eastern Europe that 
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TABLE 6—IMMIGRATION To THE UNITED STATES, By SEX RATIO 
_ AND MEDIAN Ace, 1946-1965 (THOUSANDS) 























MEDIAN AGE [IN YEARS) 
KEAR porn IMMIGRANTS Mau FEMALE SEX Ratio" 
á Male Female 
1946 108.7 27.3 81.4 335 25.0b 23.8 
1947 147.3 53.8 93.5 575 28.0% 26.8 
1948 170.6 67.3 103.2 652 29.0% 27.8 
1949 188.3 80.3 108.0 744 28.5» 27.0% 
1950 249.2 119.1 130.1 916 29.3 28.0 
1951 205.7 99.3 106.4 934 29.9 28.6 
1952 265.5 123.6 141.9 871 28.2 26.6 
1953 170.4 73.1 97.3 ~~ 751 27.6 26.0 
1954 208.2 95.6 112.6 849 23.5 23.0 
1955 237.8 112.0 125.8 891 27.4 25.0 
1956 321.6 156.4 165.2 947 27.5 25.6 
1957 326.9 155.2 171.7 904 26.5 25.1 
1958 - 253.3 109.1 144.2 757 25.5 24.8 
1959 260.7 114.4 146.3 782 26.0 25.0 
1960 265.4 116.7 148.7 785 25.9 23.8 
1961 271.3 121.4 149.9 809 25.8 24.5 
1962 283.8 131.6 152.2 865 26.0 24.6 
1963 306.3 139.3 167.0 834 24.5 23.3 
1964 292.2 126.2 166.0 760 23.8 23.3 
1965 296.7 127.2 169.5 751 23.2 23.2 





» Males per 1,000 females. 
b Estimated. 
28.1 years in 1948; and 27.7 years in 1949.) 








(The median age for total immigrants was 24.2 years in 1946; 27.4 years in 1947; 


Source: Annual Reports of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, U.S. Department of 


Justice, 1946-1965. 


had fallen under Soviet domination. 
Since the war a series of acts have been 
passed, providing for immigration as- 
sistance to special groups—to cite a 
few acts—the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948, the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
the Hungarian Parolees Act of 1958, 
and the Refugee-Escapee Act of 1960. 
Cuban refugees are among the most 
recent to seek asylum in the United 
States. For the most part, these groups 
have also been admitted as nonquota 
immigrants. The published data for 
the latter do not permit an analysis by 
age, sex, and race. 

Of interest is the point that, since 
1945, nonquota immigration has ex- 
ceeded quota immigration, reversing the 
situation for the period 1925-1945 
(Table 5). The sex ratio and median 
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age, by sex, for the twenty-year period 
1946-1965 are shown in Table 6. In no 
single year did the number of males 
equal the female immigrants, and, as 
was pointed out, for this entire period 
the average sex ratio was 80. The 
median age of immigrants of both sexes 
has declined somewhat since the im- 
mediate postwar years. This effect is 
probably the result of the various spe- 
cial factors described above. 

While the post-World War II immi- 
gration has been more unusual than the 
entire recorded immigration from 1820 
up to 1945, the effects of it on the 
foreign-born white population can be 
clearly identified. The sex ratio of the 
foreign-born white has continued the 
decline that began about fifty years ago, 
and dropped below 100, the equilibrium 
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level, at mid-century. By 1965 it had 
fallen below 90. Concurrent with this 
decline in the sex ratio has been the 
rise in the median age of the foreign- 
born white. In the mid-1960’s this 
median age is estimated at about 60 
years (Table 3). Because the foreign- 
born population is now less than 5 per 
cent of the total United States popula- 
tion, the effect of this group on the sex 
ratio and median age of the total popu- 
lation is perhaps quite minimal. Never- 
theless, it should be recalled that immi- 
gration until the 1924 quota act pro- 
vided a surplus of adult males in the 
United States population. 


THE BEGINNING or A NEW 
IMMIGRATION ERA 


With the new immigration act of 
1965 and its proposed gradual modifi- 
cation of the quota and nonquota pro- 
visions, further changes in the demo- 
graphic character of the migration are 
to be expected. The flexibility of the 
American response to situations abroad 
cannot be foreseen. The United States 
has become a selective asylum for the 
dispossessed and the pursued. It is no 
longer bound by the rigidity of re- 
strictive, isolation-motivated immigra- 
tion laws. 


The Immigrant Worker 


By Frank L. Morr 


AsstrAct: Immigration has been a continuing source of 
needed manpower for the American economy during almost all 
periods of its history. During earlier periods, it provided large 
numbers of semiskilled and unskilled laborers needed to main- 
tain our industrial revolution. At present, many immigrants 
are contributing their badly needed skills and professional tal- 
ents to our increasingly complex economy. It is anticipated 
that this pattern, of immigrants matching their. skills with the 
needs of our labor market, which has proven so beneficial to 
the immigrants themselves as well as to our economy, will con- 
tinue into the future. l 





Frank L. Mott, M.A., Washington, D.C., is a labor economist with the Office of Man- 
power Policy Evaluation and Research in the United States Department of Labor. In 
his capacity with the Department, he has a continuing interest in all those variables essen- 
tial to a full development of the American economy. He is the author of “Manpower 
and Immigration,’ a publication of the Labor Department. 
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NLY five years ago, almost five 

million men and women were un- 
able to find work, and the rate of un- 
employment was holding at just under 
7 per cent. Even during this period of 
high unemployment, however, the vast 
majority of workers who had valuable 
skills could find jobs, and employment 
difficulties were experienced mainly by 
workers who had only limited talents to 
offer. As most of the 125,000 immi- 
grant workers who entered the United 
States that year had skills needed in 
this country, it was felt even at that 
time that the contributions of immigra- 
tion to this country were overwhelm- 
ingly positive. 

During the past half-decade, our 
economy has undergone a gradual 
transformation from a labor surplus to 
something approaching a labor-shortage 
situation. By 1965, the national un- 
employment figure had declined to 4.6 
per cent, with significant improvement 
being felt by virtually all sectors of the 
economy. Recent trends suggest that 
this improvement will continue and that 
labor shortages will grow, at least in 
certain areas of the country and in 
particular kinds of work. Many work- 
ers of lesser skills, with little of the 
education and job training required in 
our increasingly complex economy, are 
being drawn into the economic main- 
stream and are participating more fully 
in our affluent society. In addition, the 
labor demands of our booming economy 
are drawing more and more on our 
limited professional and skilled-man- 
power resources. That we may now be 
entering a period of growing labor short- 
ages is reflected in the fact that fully 
35 per cent of all those whom the 
federal government will provide with 
job training under the Manpower, De- 
velopment, and Training Act during 

1 Immigration data in this report are for 


fiscal years. United States Jabor-force data 
are annual averages for calendar years. 


the next fiscal year will be selected for 
their ability to learn skills in short 
supply. 

If the skills of immigrants were 
needed in 1961 when our economy was 
lagging, they are needed far more now 
when times are booming and increasing 
numbers of jobs are unfilled for lack of 
qualified personnel. During 1965, 110, 
000 men and women completed training 
under the Manpower, Development, 
and Training Act at a cost of over 200 
million dollars. During the same period 
about 130,000 immigrant workers who, 
on the.average, had far greater skills 
than these trainees entered this country 
at no cost to the United States. 

This recent immigration is in keeping 
with the historic patterns of immigra- 
tion flow. During almost every period 
of our history, immigrants have con- 
tributed significantly to the pool of 
skills this country has needed. In the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centur- 
ies, immigrants provided our work force 
not only with the large numbers of un- 
skilled and semiskilled workers needed 
in such industries as railroad construc- 
tion and coal mining but, in addition, 
contributed thousands of artisans and 
craftsmen to help meet our growing 
need for skilled workers. At the present 
time, better than one of every three im- 
migrant workers who enters this coun- 
try has either a professional or skilled 
occupation—the occupations now in 
greatest demand. 


RECENT IMMIGRATION 


Between 1947 and 1965 about 4.7 
million immigrant men, women, and 
children were admitted to the United 
States—roughly equivalent to the com- 
bined populations of Boston and Cleve- 
land (see Table 1). Slightly over half 
of these immigrants were housewives, 
young persons, retired people, and oth- 
ers with no occupational attachment. 
The remaining 2.2 million indicated 
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TABLE 1—Numper AND PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS BY BROAD 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, FOR 1947-1965 AND SELECTED Years (FiscaL YEARS) 














. 1947-1965 1965 1964 1954 1947 
OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUP 
NUMBER En NUMBER oe NUMBER ae NUMBER no NUMBER En 

















Total admittede | 4,721,157 | 100.0 | 296,697 | 100.0 | 292,248 | 100.0 | 208,177 | 100.0 | 147,292 | 100.0 
With occupa- 
tione 2,208,405} 46.8 | 130,811] 44.1) 131,098} 44.9) 96,110] 46.2) 65,583} 44.5 
No occupation }2,512,752| 53.2 | 154,761} 52.2] 151,076] 51.7} 112,067) 53.8} 81,709} 55.5 
Occupation not 
reported b b 11,125} 3.7] 10,074) 3.4 b b b b 





With occupation | 2,208,405 | 100.0 | 130,811 | 100.0 | 131,098 | 100.0; 96,110] 100.0} 65,583 | 100.0 
Professional, 
technical, and 
kindred 
workers 372,204] 16.9] 28,790] 22.0] 28,756] 21.9| 13,817] 14.4) 10,891] 16.6 
Farmers and 
farm man- 
agers 94,013; 4.3) 1,833) 14) 1,732) 13] 3,846) 40) 3,462) 5.3 
Managers, of- 
ficials, and 
proprieters, 
except farm 108,798] 4.9) 7,090} 5.4]! 6,822| 5.2} 5,296) 5.5] 5,886] 9.0 
Clerical, sales 
and kindred 
workers 397,624} 18.0] 29,779] 22.8} 30,015] 22.9} 16,018] 16.7) 13,961] 21.3 
Craftsmen, 
foremen, and 
kindred 
workers 338,963} 15.3] 17,510] 13.4) 17,568} 13.4} 15,396] 16.0} 8,726] 13.3 
Operatives and 
kindred 
workers 293,812} 13.3] 14,166] 10.8} 14,243] 10.9] 16,755] 17.4] 10,580) 16.1 
Private-house- 
hold workers | 167,012] 7.6] 9,706] 7.4] 8,451) 6.4] 8096]. 84) 4,922] 7.5 
Service workers, 
except pri- 
vate-house- 
hold 135,796} 6.1] 10,743) 8.2) 10,396) 7.9) 5,203] 5.4) 3,882) 5.9 
Farm laborers 
and foremen 80,682} 3.7) 2,638} 2.0} 3,988] 3.0] 1,622) 1.7 442 7 
Laborers except 
farm and 
mine 219,501} 9.9} 8556) 6.5] 9,127) 7.0) 10,061} 10.5] 2,831| 43 






































* Includes immigrants 14 years of age and over. 

b “No occupation” includes “occupation not reported.” 

c Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

Source: Annual Reports of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, U. S. Department of 
Justice. 


that they had had work experience in workers shows how striking the rela- 
their country of origin. tionship is between their work experi- 

A close look at the occupational back- ence and the current needs of the 
ground of these 2.2 million immigrant American labor market. Fully 17 per 
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CHART 1—Occurations OF IMMIGRANTS AND EMPLOYED PERSONS uv Unirep STATES 
1947-1965 


[Percent Distribution] 
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cent, or about 370,000, of the immi- 
grant workers admitted during the post- 
war period have had professional work 
experience as compared with 10 per 
cent for the United States labor force 
(see Chart 1). In fact, the proportion 
of immigrant workers with much-in- 
demand professional skills has been 
rising sharply in recent years, reaching 
a peak figure of 22 per cent in 1964 
and 1965. This movement of highly 
skilled workers to this country is in 
many ways analogous with the internal 
movement of populations within this 
country, wherein countless skilled and 
professional workers have benefited by 
moving from areas of limited economic 
and social opportunity to cities and 
states where they can more effectively 
utilize their talents. 

The worker skills accruing from the 
immigration of workers are by no means 
limited to professional workers. One 
of every six immigrant workers who has 
entered this country since 1947 has 





MME VLA V6.9% 


United States 
Immigrants 
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been a skilled craftsman, compared with 
only one out of eight for the United 
States labor force. This is a group 
which includes machinists, tool- and 
die-makers, and many others whose 
skills are in short supply in this coun- 
try. Moreover, the proportion of im- 
migrants with professional and craft 
experience has been consistently higher 
for immigrants than for the United 
States work force as a whole during the 
postwar period. 

Semiskilled workers have accounted 
for a diminishing proportion of the 
immigrant work force during the past 
few years. During the early 1950's, 
they constituted about one of every six 
immigrants with work experience. Dur- 
ing the past several years, this ratio has 
declined to only one of every nine 
workers. 

Persons with farm-work backgrounds 
and nonfarm laborers have recently ac- 
counted for a smaller proportion of im- 
migrants, in line with our national 
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policy of restricting the inflow of work- 
ers who could jeopardize the jobs and 
wage levels of American workers simil- 
arly employed, as well as reflecting the 
lack of job opportunities in this country 
for workers with limited occupational 
potential. 

White-collar workers with clerical, 
sales, and managerial experience con- 
tinue to account for a large—one-fifth 
—and important part of our immigrant 
work force. 


Jos ADJUSTMENT 


To some extent, all immigrants in- 
terested in working in this country 
face handicaps in the job market. Pos- 
sibly, their greatest obstacle is the lan- 
guage barrier. This is a particularly 
severe handicap for white-collar workers 
—clerks, managers, salespeople, and 
others for whom verbal communication 
is so important, so that some initially 
have to take jobs requiring less skill, 
education, and training than those in 
which they had worked in their native 
land. Women are more affected in this 
respect since they are undoubtedly more 
concentrated in these occupations than 
men. Workers with professional ex- 
perience such as physicians or lawyers 
often encounter licensing barriers which 
they must overcome before being able 
to practice in this country. Also, im- 
migrants, as with any group moving to 
an unfamiliar area, experience initial 
difficulty in understanding the func- 
tioning of the job market because of 
their limited personal and professional 
contacts. 

These handicaps are for the most 
part only temporary barriers. The 
limited data available suggest that, in 
general, immigrants do ultimately ad- 
just and make significant contributions 
to our economic life. For example, 
foreign-born males living in this coun- 
try in 1960 for the most part had work- 
ing patterns quite similar to the native- 


born malé population (data used in 
comparisons relate to white immigrants 
only, who account for well over 90 per 
cent of the total foreign and native- 
born population). The proportion of 
foreign-born men in the work force in 
1960, the latest date for which these 
data are available, was essentially the 
same as for native-born men, and their 
unemployment rates were similar, with 
the notable exception of young workers. 
Male immigrant workers under age 25 
had unemployment rates significantly 
lower than native-born workers at these 
ages, probably because many of these 
young immigrants were recent entries 
who, in general, were well-educated and 
able to adjust -readily to our labor 
market. The situation for women, how- 
ever, was somewhat different. Foreign- 
born women below fifty years of age 
were more likely to be in the work 
force than native-born women (see 
Chart 2). In addition, they were some- 
what more likely to be unemployed, 
probably because they had a slightly 
lower educational and skill level than 
their native-born counterparts. This is 
particularly true for women over age 
forty. The higher labor-force partici- 
pation rate of foreign-born women is 
probably related to the fact that fewer 
of these women are married and, of 
those married, a significantly greater 
proportion are childless (see Table 2). 
Thus, a greater proportion can leave the 
home to seek work because of lighter 
family responsibilities. This is particu- 
larly significant in view of the large 
proportion of all immigrants who are 
women (about 60 per cent) and the 
increasing tendency of women in this 
country to seek work outside the home. 


THe “VALUES” oF IMMIGRATION 


There is a human tendency to try to 
equate all values to dollar-and-cents 
terms or, as a minimum, to some quan- 
tifiable measure. It should be obvious. 
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that the greatest value of a liberal im- 


migration policy is the impact it has on 
the many thousands of individuals in- 
volved, in providing them with the op- 
portunity to realize their innate poten- 
tial as economic and cultural beings. 
By helping these people to reach their 
potential, this country indirectly and di- 


rectly receives enormous benefits. The 
contributions that the foreign-born have 
made over the past two centuries to our 
social and political system are so over- 
whelming that they cannot meaning- 
fully be separated from our whole en- 
vironment and cannot be measured by 
any yardstick we possess. To some ex- 


CHART 2—Lazor Force PARTICIPATION RATES AND UNEMPLOYMENT Rates or Warre NATIVE 
AND ForeIcn-Born Women, 1960 
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TABLE 2—Prer CENT Ever-MARRIED AND 
Per Cent OF Ever-Marriep WOMEN CHILD- 
LESS FOR Native WHITE AND FOREIGN- 
Born Wurts Women 15 to 49 Years 
Orn, By AcE, 1960 




















PER Cent or 
PER CENT Ever MARRIED 
Ever MARRIED WOMEN 
CHILDLESS 
AGE 
; Foreign- 5 Foreign- 

Wae | born |The | Bae 

15to19years | 16.1 14.8 | 46.4 | 47.4 
20 to 24years | 75.0 66.5 24.8 | 31.3 
25 to 29 years | 90.5 85.8 12.0 | 20.7 
30 to 34 years | 93.5 92.7 9.4 15.4 
35 to 39 years | 94.2 | 93.6 | 10.1 13.6 
40 to 44 years | 94.0 92.5 12.9 15.5 
45 to 49 years | 93.5 93.1 17.1 18.4 





Source: U. S, Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 


tent, we can measure economic benefits 
as they are more tangible and to a 
limited degree can be quantified. 


LABOR SHORTAGES 


President Johnson, in his 1966 man- 
power message to the nation, pointed 
out that “effective manpower policies 
can reduce unemployment and at the 
same time head off manpower short- 
ages.” This growing concern over the 
possibility of insufficient manpower to 
meet both our expanding civilian and 
military requirements is being echoed 
repeatedly by innumerable manpower 
experts and in countless speeches and 
periodicals. The United States Depart- 
ment of Labor is the focal point for 
programs and policies aimed at match- 
ing the skills of our workers with the 
demands of our labor market. For ex- 
ample, the Department issues several 
publications with the objective of en- 
couraging youth to enter occupational 
fields where there are shortages, thus 
fulfilling the dual purpose of adding to 
our skilled manpower pool, as well as 


_ occupations 


guiding youths into skill areas where 
they will benefit the most. One publi- 
cation, prepared by the Technical Com- 
mittee on Critical Occupations of the 
United States Department of Labor, 
is used by the Selective Service System 
in determining deferments in the na- 
tional interest. This publication lists 
professional occupations and selected 
in the skilled-craftsmen 
category. During the past ten years, 
well over 150,000 men and women with 
skills in these critical shortage areas 
entered this country (see Table 3). 
During 1965 alone, about 20,000 im- 
migrants in these categories entered. 
In addition, the Labor Department’s 
Manpower Administration has released 
a publication entitled, “Career Guide 
for Demand Occupations” which is di- 
rected towards providing youth counsel- 
ors with information about occupations 
that are in demand. This publi- 
cation lists 71 occupations which re- 
flect a steady national demand for 
qualified workers such as chemists, en- 
gineers, nurses, physicians and tool- 
and die-makers. As indicated in Table 
3, immigration has made a substantial 
contribution to alleviating shortages in 
these critical occupational areas. Dur- 
ing the past decade, almost 7,000 chem- 
ists entered this country. In addition, 
we acquired the services of over 35,000 
engineers—roughly equal to the number 
of engineers graduating from all our 
colleges and universities last year. The 
18,000 physicians and surgeons and 38, 
000 nurses are undoubtedly providing 
valuable services to our hospitals and 
clinics which, at the present time, are 
facing drastic shortages of talented pro- 
fessional and subprofessional personnel, 
shortages which no doubt will be ac- 
centuated as the Medicare program be- 
comes fully operative. Our heavy in- 
dustries, which are increasingly feeling. 
the pinch of shortages of skilled work- 
ers, are utilizing to the fullest degree 
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TABLE 3-—-NumBers oF IMMIGRANTS IN SELECTED “CRITICAL” OCCUPATIONS 
ADMITTED Eacu Year, 1956-1965 












































TOTAL 
OCCUPATION 1956- 1965 | 1964 | 1963 | 1962 | 1961 | 1960 | 1959 | 1958 | 1957 | 1956 
| — 
Biological scientist 662} 120| 112 81 49| 48 53 57 56| 51 35 
Chemist 6,848} 696| 825; 814) 474| 551; 504| 645, 626) 668| 494 
Dentist 1,382) 182| 160) 177} 115] 119| 110) 99] 129) 132) 159 
Engineer 35,412 | 3,409 | 3,660 | 3,966 | 2,909 | 2,868 | 3,338 | 3,936 | 4,008 | 4,524 | 2,794 
Geologist and geo- 
physicist 687 | 103 85{ 73| 88) 66) 42| 59| 58| 62] 51 
Mathematician 355 42| 50| 56| 39| 24| 31] 29| 32| 35 17 
Nurse 37,739 | 4,247 | 4,230 | 4,355 | 3,700 | 3,449 | 3,828 | 3,620 | 3,729 | 3,517 | 3,064 
Physician and surgeon | 18,350 | 2,012 | 2,249 | 2,093 į 1,797 | 1,683 | 1,574 | 1,630 | 1,934] 1,990 | 1,388 
Physicist 1,676] 215| 242| 216| 187} 151] 162| 155| 145| 128 75 
Professor and 
instructor 5,222 | 812| 839| 761| 589| 500| 367| 340| 352| 372} 290 
Teacher, not specified | 28,665 | 4,352 | 4,086 | 3,727 | 3,182 | 2,686 | 2,532 | 2,670 | 2,471 | 2,304| 655 - 
Technician 18,117 | 2,552 | 2,448 | 2,197 | 1,838 | 1,635 | 1,632 | 1,821 | 1,346 | 1,553 | 1,095 
Machinist 10,141} 971| 969| 897| 681| 819) 993|1,476| 836| 1,393 | 1,106 
Toolmaker, diemaker, 
and setter 6,462 | 475| 423| 473) 369) 460) 706} 654| 858}1,150} 894 























* The occupational categories listed in this table are those which immigrants reported on their 


arrival in the United States. 


It was not possible, in a few instances, to make a precise match with the 


occupations which appear on the list of currently critical occupations as determined j the Technical 
Committee on Critical Occupations of the U..S. Department of Labor. 
Source: U. S. Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


the machinists, toolmakers, and other 
craftsmen who have entered this coun- 
try during the past few years. 

Even the immigrant entries in a 
single year can have a significant im- 
pact as indicated by the 29,000 pro- 
fessional entries during 1965—equal to 
about 5 per cent of all degrees granted 
by our colleges and universities last 
June. Furthermore, if all the workers 
with professional experience who en- 
tered the United States during 1964 
gained employment during the subse- 
quent year in a professional occupation, 
they would have accounted for about 
one out of every twenty of the ap- 
proximately 600,000 professional en- 
tries to the work force during that 
year.” 


2 The estimate of professional entries, that 
is, accessions, to the labor force for 1965 is 
the summation of the increase in professional 
employment for the year and the estimated 
professional separations. Professional separa- 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


On October 3, 1965, President John- 
son signed into being a new immigra- 
tion law, the first major legislative 
change in our immigration policy in 
thirteen years. While the political 
ramifications of this new legislation 
could be of importance, it is unlikely 
that its economic consequences will be 
highly significant in the immediate fu- 
ture. It is estimated that, during the 
next few years, immigration into the 
United States will be only 50,000 per 
year above the present level—totaling 
on the average about 350,000. The 
increase in immigrant workers will, of 
course, be much less. This slight in- 
crease in immigration will be princi- 





tions are based on labor-force separation rates 
derived from 1960 working-life tables for men 
and 1950 working-life table for women, pre- 
pared by the United States Department of 
Labor. 
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pally due to a better utilization of 
‘quota numbers which had, for the most 
part, been available but not used under 
the old law. In recent years, several 
southern European countries have had 
waiting lists of people desiring entry to 
this country at the same time that other 
countries, in particular Great Britain 
and Ireland, were not fully utilizing 
their quota numbers. The new law 
rectifies this inequity by allowing all 
countries in the quota area to draw 
from a common pool of 170,000 quota 
numbers up to a limit of 20,000 for 
any single country. 

One other stipulation in the new law 
which could possibly have long-run eco- 
nomic implications is the tentative in- 
troduction for the first time in our 
history, of a restrictive Western Hemi- 
sphere immigration policy, effective in 
1968. This regulation could possibly 
have a dampening effect on immigra- 
tion from these areas as the populations 
of these countries are expected to rise, 
and it would be reasonable to expect a 
concomitant increase in potential im- 
migration which may now not be possi- 
ble because of this new legislative re- 
striction. ` 

Viewed against occupational growth 
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patterns expected in this country in the ' 
coming years, the skills of future immi- 
grants are particularly significant. The 
value of immigrant skills will be con- 
siderable in a number of occupational 
fields, assuming that the occupational 
patterns of immigrants to this country 
will be essentially the same in the next 
ten years as during the last few years 
and allowing for some slight variations 
due mainly to changes in the new law. 

The Labor Department estimates 
that, in 1975, there will be about 16.5 
million more men and women working 
than there are today, as our employed 
labor force increases from a 1965 aver- 
age level of 72.2 million to just under 
89 million persons. The greatest rela- 
tive growth is expected to occur in the 
professional ranks which will increase 
by almost 50 per cent, from 8.9 to 13.2 
million workers. Significant gains are 
also expected in the clerical occupations 
as well as in the craft and service occu- 
pations. With the possible exception of 


-the managerial and sales groups, immi- 


grants will make substantial contribu- 
tions to the employment growth in these 
rapidly expanding occupational categor- 
ies during the next decade. If thesé 
estimates prove accurate, one of every 


TABLE 4—Estimatep UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT CHANGE AND NEW 
IMMIGRANT WORKERS, BY Occupation, 1965-1975 





EMPLOYMENT CHANGE 








IMMIGRANT ENTRIES | IMMIGRANT ENTRIES 





OCCUPATIONS 1965-1975% 1965-1975 AS Per CENT oF 
(MILLIONS) (THOUSANDS) EMPLOYMENT CHANGE 
Total 16.5 1,700 10.3 

Professional, technical and kindred 43 380 8.8 
Managers, officials and proprietors 1.9 90 4.7 
Clerical and kindred 3.4 330 9.7 
Sales 1.1 70 6.4 
Craftsmen, foremen and kindred 2.2 230 10.5 
Operative and kindred 1.4 190 13.6 
Service workers including private 

household ' 3.2 270 8.4 
Laborers, except farm and mine 0.2 110 — 
Farmers and farm managers, 

laborers and foremen 0.8 60 — 








2 Estimates of U. S. Department of Labor. 
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TABLE 5—ESTIMATED Lazor-Force CHANGES BETWEEN 1965 anp 1975, 
WITH AND WITHOUT ĪMMIGRATION, BY AGE (MILLIONS) 








DIFFERENCE Dug TO 


WITHOUT IMMIGRATION IMMIGRATION 











AGE WITH IMMIGRATION 
Total (14 years and over)* 15.3 
Under 25 years 5.7 
25 to 34 years 6.1 
35 to 44 years —0.9 
45 years and over 4.4, 


13.5 1.7 
5.3 0.4 
5.5 0.6 

—13 0.4 
4,1 0.3 











a Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 


eleven additional professional workers 
during the next ten years will be an im- 
migrant as will be one of every ten addi- 
tional clerical workers and craftsmen 
(see Table 4). Immigrants will also 
contribute significant numbers of semi- 
skilled operatives as well as workers in 
the service occupations. In general, 
their skills will match up with the in- 
creasing demands of our labor force 
for skilled, technical, and professional 
workers. 

Not only will these new immigrant 
workers bring with them skills in great 
demand, but, in addition, they will be 
largely workers of prime working age. 
Well over three-fifths of the 1.7 million 
workers in this country in 1975 who will 
have entered during the preceding dec- 
ade will be between the ages of 25 and 
44 (see Table 5), compared with about 
40 per cent for the United States labor 
force as a whole. About 400,000 of 
these workers will be in the age group of 


35 to 44—a key age group which con- 
tributes large numbers of our leaders in 
industry and government. If there were 
no immigration during the next ten 
years, this critical age group would de- 
cline by about 1.3 million workers. 
However, if immigration continues at 
its expected level this group will decline 
only by 900,000. 

When evaluated in the light of a 
labor force which currently totals about 
78 million men and women, there is a 
tendency to shrug off the potential eco- 
nomic impact which only 150,000 new 
immigrant workers a year can have. 
The closer look at immigration which 
we have just taken shows how deceptive 
this kind of approach can be. At a time 
when this country needs all the trained 
manpower it can get, we should not 
pass off too lightly the immeasurable 
economic as well as cultural benefits 
accruing to us from the immigrants to 
our land. 
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ABSTRACT: Current interest in the migration of professional 
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Their foreign origins include the traditional western European 
sources, particularly the United Kingdom and Germany; Can- 
ada; and, to an increasing extent, Asia. About 5 to 10 per cent 
of those currently engaged in each of these occupations are ap- 
parently of foreign origin in the sense of foreign birth and train- 
ing, although the majority of these scientists and engineers are 
now American citizens. By such yardsticks as educational at- 
tainment in terms of degrees held, membership in the National 
Academy of Sciences, and Nobel laureates, the foreign-origin 
professionals compare very favorably with the native-born. 
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ENERAL interest in the interna- 

tional movement of scientific and 
technical personnel is recent. So long 
as countries of origin looked on emigra- 
tion as a desirable adjustment of over- 
supply to limited labor requirements 
and recipient countries sought immi- 
grants to meet the mass-labor demand 
of rapidly developing economies, the 
migration of professional scientists and 
engineers attracted little attention. The 
United States Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service increased occupa- 
tional reporting detail in 1949; before 
that time, there is little information 
to determine relative importance. No 
doubt some immigration of scientists 
occurred long before the decade of the 
1930’s, the: period in which America 
gained greatly from the arrival of many 
notable European scientists, including 
Einstein and Fermi.* 

Since World War II, the importance 
of science and technology to economic 
growth and national defense has been 
greatly stressed in both developed and 
developing countries. In this country, 
expenditures for scientific research and 
development, largely for national de- 
fense, space, and health-related pro- 
grams, now total about $20 billion per 
year. Measures designed to increase 
the supply of qualified scientists and 
engineers have required large expendi- 
tures for education at all levels. Sci- 
ence-teaching and curriculum-improve- 
ment programs at secondary schools 
and undergraduate institutions, gradu- 
ate fellowships and research assistant- 
ships, and postdoctoral research oppor- 
tunities, largely at public expense, have 
promoted the objectives of improving 
quality and increasing numbers of pro- 
fessional personnel, particularly in sci- 


1¥For a sprightly discussion of peripatetic 
scientists over the years and modern implica- 
tions, see Stevan Dedijer’s “Why Did Daedalus 
Leave?” in Science, Vol. 133, June 30, 1961, 


” p. 204. 


ence. The strong position so developed 
in science also has served as a powerful 
magnet to attract foreign nationals to 
our shores for both practice and educa- 
tion in science and technology. 

The losses of other countries through 
migration to this country are not en- 
tirely undiluted gains for us. Welcome 
as well-motivated brain power is to any 
open society, the political and economic 
implications of such immigration are 
sometimes serious. The developing 
country may feel that it cannot afford 
the loss either of capital investment 
represented in the training of profes- 
sionals or of time in the delay of 
national-development programs. When 
the developing country is also the re- 
cipient of United States economic or 
technical assistance, political implica- 
tions also are present. 

Even some developed countries of 
western Europe observe the transatlan- 
tic flow with misgivings. Enterprises in 
technologically oriented industries fall 
behind competitors without the continu- 
ing introduction of new ideas. If the 
domestic economy does not produce 
them, they must be acquired from 
abroad, usually at a price. It has been 
argued that all countries benefit when a 
research scientist productively engaged 
in a well-equipped laboratory publishes 
his findings in the open literature for all 
to share. However, if emigration re- 
sults in a technological improvement 
which is turned to the sole advantage of 
an enterprise competing in the inter- 
national market, the economic results 
to the country of emigration may be 
rapid and disquieting. 

From the standpoint of the individ- 
ual, migration may offer the opportun- 
tiy to pursue interests in an atmosphere 
never possible in his native land. The 
combination of a well-equipped labora- 
tory and colleagues with similar inter- 
ests may create an atmosphere for ad- 
vancing science quickly. The social 
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and economic welfare of the individual, 
of course, should be the most important 
aspect of migration of scientists and 
engineers as with others. Unfortu- 
nately, individual inclinations are fre- 
quently obscured among the political 
and economic considerations. 

Congressional interest in the geo- 
graphical distribution of federal gov- 
ernment funds for support of research 
is in part a concern for the effect upon 
domestic manpower mobility. When 
scientists and engineers are regarded as 
necessary ingredients for economic de- 
velopment, their physical locations be- 
come important. Any actions tending 
to ‘attract them in disproportionate 
numbers to favored locations are re- 
sisted by representatives of less-favored 
areas. 

These are some of the considerations 
which have engendered interest in the 
migration of scientists and engineers. 
In this paper we propose to examine 
the extent to which foreign nationals 
in these fields are currently emi- 
grating to the United States and to 
look at some data which measure the 
extent to which our present stock of 
scientists and engineers is of foreign 
origin. Some data on immigrating 
physicians are also included for com- 
parison, where available. 


IMMIGRATION TRENDS FOR SCIENTISTS, 
ENGINEERS, AND PHYSICIANS, 
1949-1964 


The current emigration of scientists, 
engineers, and physicians to this coun- 
try is substantial. Immigrants? claim- 
ing these professions totaled more than 
7,700 in the fiscal year 1964. In num- 


2 Defined by the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service as aliens admitted to the US. 
for permanent residence. This category does 
not include aliens admitted for temporary pe- 
riods for such purposes as study. However, 
some immigrants may decide to leave, and 
some nonimmigrants may subsequently have 
their status adjusted to permanent residents. 


bers they are equivalent to 3 per cent 
of the baccalaureate degrees in the nat- 
ural sciences, 11 per cent of the first 
engineering degrees, and a startling 29 
per cent of the M.D.’s awarded by 
American colleges and universities in 
the academic year 1963-1964. (Immi- 
gration of physicians is somewhat over- 
stated by this statistic, which probably 
includes some here for training.) 
Immigrants in these occupations are. 
also increasing. Prior to 1956, these 
groups in no single year reached as 
many as 5,000. Since 1949, the immi- 
grants in science have increased five 
times, the engineers four times, and the 
physicians twice. Engineers have al- 
ways accounted for the largest absolute 


TABLE 1—NATURAL SCIENTISTS, ENGINEERS, 
PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS ADMITTED TO 
THE UNITED STATES AS IMMIGRANTS, 








1949-1964 
Vecas Neneg | ENCINEERS | eT Ag 
1949 348 886 1,148 
1950 511 1,008 1,848 
1951 362 1,199 1,387 
1952 805 2,399 1,201 
1953 654 2,064 845 
1954 800 2,400 1,040 
1955 791 2,071 1,046 
1956 986 2,804 1,388 
1957 | 1,345 4,547 1,990 
1958| 1,212 4,032 1,934 
1959 | 1,188 3,950 1,630 
1960 | 1,043 3,354 1,574 
1961 | 1,102 2,890 1,683 
1962 | 1,165 2,940 1,797 
1963 | 1,688 4,014 2,093 
1964| 1,754 3,725 2,249 











a Includes “professors and instructors” of 
these disciplines. 

Source: Special tabulations prepared by 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, pub- 
lished by NSF in Scientific Manpower From 
Abroad (1962) and Scientists and Engineers From 
Abroad: Fiscal Years 1962 and 1963 (1965). 
Some small revision made in number of natural 
scientists for period 1957-1961, early years un- 
revised. Data on physicians and surgeons not 
previously published by NSF. 


. 
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numbers, followed by the physicians 
and the scientists. The accompanying 
table shows these three immigrant cate- 
gories by years from 1949 to 1964. 

A word of caution to the reader at this 
point relates to the level of professional 
qualifications of the immigrants. Appli- 
cants for immigrant visas supply infor- 
mation on their personal characteristics, 
including occupation, to the American 
embassies and consulates abroad. If 
they subsequently emigrate to the Uni- 
ted States, the visa-application informa- 
tion provides the basis for occupational 
classification. Since Foreign Service 
officers are not generally experts in oc- 
cupational classification and standards 
of professional qualifications vary be- 
tween countries, the occupations do not 
necessarily represent the same level of 
qualification as in the United States. 
Qualifications will sometimes be higher, 
but probably more often lower, depend- 
ing upon the country of origin. The 
large number of engineer immigrants 
probably includes some cases of tech- 
nicians, an extremely useful, although 
not usually a university-trained occu- 
pation. 

Differences in the levels of education 
and. training for professional personnel 
between other countries and the United 
States should be recognized but not 
overstressed. As we shall see later, 
many of the immigrants represent the 
highest levels of professional qualifi- 
cations, and achieve national and in- 
ternational fame in making their con- 
tributions to American science and 
technology. 


IMMIGRANT SCIENTISTS 
AND ENGINEERS 


National origins of immigrant sci- 
entists and engineers contain few sur- 
prises. Nations with well-developed 
science and the traditional immigrant 
sources are for the most part the coun- 
tries of birth of immigrants in these 


professions. Patterns of last residence 
are largely similar, although some coun- 
tries appear as important way stations 
for immigrants born in other countries. 

European countries are the birth- 
places of about half of the immigrating 
scientists and engineers. The United 
Kingdom alone now accounts for about 
20 per cent and Germany for another 
8 per cent. More than 2 per cent were 
born either in Poland or in Switzerland. 
Other European countries accounting 
for more than 1 per cent in recent 
years include France, Greece, Ireland, 
Italy, The Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, and Turkey. 

Canada has for years been second to 
the United Kingdom as the country of 
birth for immigrants in these profes- 
sions. The countries of Asia, notably 
China, India, and Japan, were the 
birthplaces of 19 per cent of these pro- 
fessionals for the three fiscal years 
1962-1964. Latin America provided 
about 10 per cent during these years, 
and Cuba, reflecting that country’s 
troubled political state, alone accounted 
for nearly 5 per cent. Table 2 shows in 
summary form the principal countries 
of birth for scientists and engineers im- 
migrating in the years 1962-1964. 

Somewhat different patterns appear 
when the immigrants are classified by 
countries of Jast permanent residence. 
Canada is seen as the principal supplier 
with about 20-25 per cent of the total, 
substantially more than from the Uni- 
ted Kingdom which was first in terms 
of country of birth.” Other countries 
which seem to represent important way 
stations for immigrants born in other 
countries include France, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Mexico, and the South 
American republics.* 


8 Scientists and Engineers from Abroad: 
Fiscal Years 1962 and 1963: Reviews of Data 
on Science Resources, Vol. 1, No. 5 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Science Foundation, 
July 1965), p. 6. 
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TABLE 2—IMMIGRANT NATURAL SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 
BY COUNTRY OR REGION oF BIRTH, 1962-1964 























TOTAL 
COUNTRY OR REGION PR eb ENGINEERS 
Number Per cent 

Totals 15,286 100.0 4,607 10,679 
Europe 8,102 53.0 2,493 5,609 
Austria i 121 0.8 49 72 
‘Belgium 84 0.5 22 62 
Denmark 148 1.0 19 129 
France 170 1.1 54 116 
Germany 1,219 8.0 452 767 
Greece 244 1.6 75 169 
Treland 180 A2 58 122 
Italy 183 1.2 90 93 

Netherlands 276 1.8 88 188 . 
Norway 261 1.7 25 236 
Poland 339 2.2 90 249 
Spain 83 0.5 31 52 
. Sweden 193 1.3 37 156 
Switzerland 325 JA 127 198 
Turkey 217 1.4 25 192 
United Kingdom 3,175 20.8 1,008 2,167 
Other Europe 884 5.8 243 641 
Canada 1,749 11.4 489 1,260 
Mexico 157 1.0 52 105 
Cuba 684 4.5 154 530 
South America 885 5.8 259 626 
Asia 2,856 18.7 895 1,961 
All others [853 5.6 265 588 





a Percentages will not add to total due to rounding. 
Source: National Science Foundation, based on tabulations prepared by the Immigration dnd 
Naturalization Service, U.S. Department of Justice. 


The visa-application data from the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice are important measures of the pres- 
ent extent of immigration of scientific 
and technical personnel as they relate 
to numbers, occupations, and the coun- 
tries involved. From the standpoint of 
the contribution made to the nation’s 
manpower resources by past immigrants 
in these occupations, additional meas- 
ures are required to appraise the num- 
bers and quality of personnel of foreign 
origin. 

The National Register of Scientific 
and Technical Personnel, a co-operative 
undertaking of the National Science 
Foundation and various professional so- 
cieties, provides the most systematic 


information on the numbers of scientists 
of foreign origin. The National Reg- 
ister periodically circularizes the known 
population of scientists and solicits in- 
formation on scientific specializations, 
work activities, and other characterist- 
ics, including country of birth, citi- 
zenship, and educational background. 
From this source can be assembled a 
partial picture of our scientific man- 
power resources according to foreign or 
domestic origin. 


AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 
oF FOREIGN ORIGIN 


National Register data collected for 
the 1964 circularization have been tabu- 
lated to meet a request of the Organiza- 
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tion for Economic Co-operation and 
_ Development (OECD) for statistics 
showing the extent and nature of immi- 
gration. For this purpose, the OECD 
defined “foreign origin” to include those 
immigrants engaged professionally in 
science or technology with both foreign 
birth and foreign secondary-school edu- 
cation. This definition, it will be ob- 
served, excludes the youthful immigrant 
who receives secondary and higher edu- 
cation in this country. Such exclusion 
is justified on the premise that his 
situation is not greatly different from 
the native-born. On the other hand, 
the scientist born and educated abroad 
is included, even though he may now be 
an American citizen. The data dis- 
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cussed below. are for the most part 
from the National Register source. 

The 1964 National Register included 
information on 224,000 individuals 
evaluated as professional scientists by 
the appropriate scientific societies. This 
number represents approximately one- 
half of the total population believed en- 
gaged as professionals in the natural 
and social sciences. About two-thirds 
of the National Register scientists hold 
graduate degrees, with nearly 40 per 
cent possessing doctorates (Ph.D. or 
Sc.D.). The number meeting the 
OECD definition of “foreign origin” 
(foreign birth and secondary schooling) 
was approximately 15,500, or 7 per cent 
of the total. 


TABLE 3—Screnvists OF FOREIGN ORIGIN By Fretp, Docrorat DEGREES HELD, 


AND PRINCIPAL WORK ACTIVITIES, 1964 





























NUMBER 
FiELD 
` Total Doctorates Resarch aad Teaching 

Total 15,534 9,137 9,097 2,746 
Chemistry 4,917 3,011 3,554 307 
Physics 2,657 1,763 1,930 469 
Mathematics and statistics 1,500 782 691 455 
Earth sciences 876 444 375 177 
Biology and agricultural science 2,598 1,328 1,577 368 
Psychology 716 541 180 159 
Economics 991 601 290 416 

_ Sociology 240 203 82 122 
All other 1,039 464 418 273 
Percentages. 

Total 100 59 59 18 
Chemistry 100 61 72 6 
Physics 100 66 73 18 
Mathematics and statistics 100 52 46 30 
Earth sciences 100 51 43 20 
Biology and agricultural science 100 5i 61 14 
Psychology 100 76 25 22 
Economics 100 61 29 42 
Sociology 100 85 34 51 
All other 100 45 40 26 





Source: Nationa] Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel. 
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Selected characteristics of the scien- 
tists of foreign origin are shown in 
Table 3. Nearly 60 per cent of them 
reported holding doctoral degrees, and 
about the same proportion stated they 
were engaged primarily in research and 
development work. ‘Those primarily en- 
gaged in teaching were reported as less 
than 20 per cent. Not shown in this 
table is the fact that 53 per cent re- 
ported themselves United States citizens 
(presumably most of them would be 
naturalized, although a few might be 
citizens by birth); another 5 per cent 
stated that they had applied for citizen- 
ship. 

The physical sciences accounted for 
more than half of the scientists of for- 
eign origin. Chemists numbered 4,900, 
physicists nearly 2,700, and earth scien- 
tists almost 900. The biologists and 
agricultural scientists were the next 
largest group, numbering 2,600, of 
which all but 300 were biologists. 
Mathematics and statistics accounted 
for 1,500. All these are the fields for 
which education and training might be 
said to be readily exchangeable be- 
tween countries; the social sciences are 
more likely to be structured by the so- 
cial and political environments in which 


they are practiced. Even so, nearly. 


1,000 economists, more than 700 psy- 
chologists, and 200 sociologists reported 
foreign origins as defined. 

In terms of educational level, the 
foreign-origin scientists are substan- 
tially higher than the native American 
scientists. The 59 per cent foreign- 
origin scientists with doctorates com- 
pare with 37 per cent for the native 
scientists. This comparison provides no 
information as to where the degrees 
were awarded; many of the foreign sci- 
entists completed their education in this 
country. 

The 59 per cent of the foreign-origin 
scientists, primarily engaged in research 
and development, including its manage- 


ment, compare with 45 per cent for 
native colleagues. Percentages of the 
foreign group in research and develop- 
ment are particularly high in physics 
(73) and chemistry (72). Percentages 
engaged primarily in teaching were 
identical at 18 per cent for both foreign- 
origin and native scientists. Sociolo- 
gists, economists, and mathematicians 
of foreign origin reported being en- 
gaged in teaching in proportionately 
greater numbers. 

The tabulations prepared for OECD 
are deficient in providing detail by 
country of origin for the scientists. 
OECD member countries were featured 
insofar as possible, but even here cer- 
tain combinations were forced by the 
original coding of questionnaires. More 
serious is a lack of detail for the Asiatic 
and Latin-American countries which are 
combined in an “all other” category. 
Parenthetically, these deficiencies will 
be corrected in processing data from the 
1966 and subsequent registrations. 

Countries of secondary-school com- 
pletion of the foreign-origin scientists 
are shown in Table 4. Canada ac- 
counts for more than 2,300, Germany 
for nearly 1,900, and the British Isles, 
including Ireland, for 1,500. Austria 
and Switzerland together produced 
nearly 1,100. The Benelux countries 
and Japan were the origins of nearly 
500 in each case. 

If a scientist of foreign origin secures 
United States citizenship, it can gener- 
ally be assumed that he is lost to his 
native land, at least so far as his con- 
tinuing participation in the science 
work force of that country is concerned. 
So long as foreign citizenship is re- 
tained, he probably harbors some ex- 
pectation, however remote, of eventual 
return. 

Countries of origin vary greatly in 
the extent to which their former resi- 
dents become United States citizens. 
The combination of Austria-Switzer- 
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TABLE 4—Screntists OF FOREIGN ORIGIN? 
BY COUNTRY AND CITIZENSHIP 
Status, 1964 


q 





U.S, CITIZENS 
COUNTRY OF SECONDARY 

















ScHOOL TOTAL n a 
Number | Per Cent 
Total 15,534] 8,266 53 
Europe 
Austria, Switzer- 1,077) 814 76 
land 
Benelux 494| 287 58 
Scandinavia 310 187 60 
France 231 166 72 
Germany 1,865] 1,376 74, 
Greece, Yugoslavia | 388; 221 57 
Great Britain, Ire- | 1,505 605 40 
land 
Italy 285 199 70 
Spain, Portugal 74 28 38 
Turkey 106 51 48 
Canada 2,326] 1,216 52 
Japan 486 76 16 
All other 6,387 | 3,040 48 








2 Defined as both foreign birth and secondary 
school education. 

Source: National Register of Scientific and 
Technical Personnel. 


land, Germany, France, and Italy, 
shows that 70 per cent or more are al- 
ready American citizens. As might be 
expected, the proportion is much lower 
for Japan (16 per cent); Great Britain 
shows only 40 per cent, which leads one 
to expect that many of them will return 
to their native lands. The small num- 
ber from Spain and Portugal is only 38 
per cent committed to the United States 
on this basis. The 52 per cent of 
Canadian-origin scientists with United 
States citizenship represents about the 
average of all countries. Table 4 shows 
these data for a limited number of 
countries only. 


ENGINEERS OF FOREIGN ORIGIN 


Data on engineers of foreign origin 
are considerably more limited. The 
National Register has data for some 


58,000 engineers responding to a ques- 
tionnaire forwarded to a random sample 
of 106,000 (approximately one in six) 
members of selected professional en- 
gineering societies. | Nonresponse-bias 
studies have not been completed, so 
that the degree to which the respondents 
can be considered representative of the 
entire engineering profession is un- 
known at this stage. The analysis fol- 
lowing should accordingly be consid- 
ered tentative and subject to further 
testing. For convenience in discussion, 
percentages will be employed to de- 
scribe some features of the data, but 
always with the understanding that va- 
lidity has not been entirely established. 

Respondents in the National Engi- 
neers Register reporting foreign birth 
accounted for approximately 7 per cent 
of the 58,000 total. This percentage is 
remarkably close to that for the foreign- 
origin scientists as defined in the 
OECD study, although the foreign- 
birth criterion is less restrictive than the 
dual requirement of foreign birth and 
secondary-school education. 

In many other respects, the foreign- 
origin engineers are similar to the sci- 
entists. Canada again accounts for the 
largest number, followed by Germany 


_and the United Kingdom. ‘Together, 


these three countries account for 38 per 
cent of the engineers of foreign birth. 
Comparatively, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Italy are more important 
sources of engineers than scientists; 
very much the opposite is true of Japan. 
Approximately 80 per cent of the 
foreign-born engineers report United 
States citizenship, substantially higher 
than the 53 per cent reported by scien- 
tists. Level of education of the foreign- 
born engineers compares favorably with 
all engineers. About 13 per cent of the 
former report doctoral degrees, although 
only 5 per cent of all engineers report- 
ing in the National Register hold this 
degree. 


r 


PHYSICIANS OF FOREIGN ORIGIN 


The licensing requirements for med- 
- ical practice produce data on the im- 
migrant physicians not available for 
other professions. Dr. Kelly West has 
accumulated many of these data and is 
the source of information provided here. 

Although some native-born United 
States citizens graduate from foreign 
medical schools, they are few in number, 
and this criterion provides a parallel 
standard to that used above for scien- 
tists. According to Dr. West, 9 per 
cent of the physicians in the United 
States in 1961 were graduates of such 
foreign medical schools. In 1950 only 
5 per cent of new licensees were foreign 
graduates, but by 1961 this percentage 
was 18. With respect to biomedical re- 
search supported by the Public Health 
Service, 19 per cent of the principal 
investigators, 34 per cent of the research 
associates, and 20 per cent of the re- 
search assistants were born in foreign 
countries. As pointed out: 


. . immigrant scientists and foreign sci- 
entists make a substantial contribution to 
the conduct of biomedical research in the 
United States. In general there has been 
in recent years a progressive increase in 
the participation: of foreign visitors and 
immigrants in all aspects of American 
medicine.* 


QUALITY OF IMMIGRATION 


The high caliber of immigrant sci- 
entists has already been reported by 
the National Science Foundation.” The 
National Academy of Sciences counted 
among its members, in 1961, 24 per cent 
of foreign birth and 18 per cent trained 


4 Kelly M. West, “Training for Medical Re- 
search: The World Role of the United States,” 
Journal of Medical Education, Vol. 39 (March 
1964), p. 237. 

ë National Science Foundation, Scientific 
Manpower from Abroad (NSF 62-24; Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1962). 
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abroad. Of a total of 43 American 
holders of Nobel prizes in physics and 
chemistry through 1964, 16 are of for- 
eign origin, including 6 who immigrated 
after receiving the award. Similarly, 
the Nobel laureates in medicine and 
physiology included 28 Americans of 
whom 8 are foreign-born. Included 
among the immigrant scientists are em- 
inent names such as Enrico Fermi, 
Emilio Segre, Eugene B. Wigner, Albert 
Einstein, Selman’ A. Waksman, Fritz 
Lipmann, Andre F. Cournand, and 
Severo Ochoa. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This cursory review of available data 
shows that opportunities here are at- 
tracting well-qualified professional man- 
power in a manner not dissimilar to 
those affecting earlier generations of 
less well-educated immigrants. Scien- 
tists, engineers, and physicians of for- 
eign origin are, in effect, providing for- 
eign aid to the United States in a 
reversal of the more heralded flow of 
economic and technical assistance. Al- 
though no neat credit-debit balance can 
be struck, the professional manpower to 
which this country falls heir represents 
a capital investment in education and 
training equivalent to many millions of 
dollars. i 

Important as the economics of such 
immigration may be, the cultural and 
scientific imponderables are probably 
greater. The rich heritage of the foreign 
intelligentsia, sometimes overlooked in 
a society stressing egalitarian values, 
should contribute to our culture no less 
than have the more humble and middle- 
class traditions. But implications for 
the advance of science and technology 
are also considerable. The American 
emphasis upon capital investment in 
science as in industry holds the promise 
of enhanced productivity when joined 
with talented brain power. 
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The situation of the developing coun- 
try losing well-qualified professionals is 
worthy of our sympathetic attention. 
When all is said about the lack of op- 
portunity abroad for the professional, 
the better manpower utilization possible 
in this country, the universality of sci- 
ence wherever practiced, and the con- 
tribution of our educational and re- 
search centers to-the training of foreign 
nationals, there still remains the nag- 
ging doubt of whether mankind is better 


served by the overconcentration of such 
manpower in a single country. So long 
as the greater opportunities are here, 
we will continue to attract the profes- 
sionals, in the absence of stringent politi- 
cal controls, which are even likely to be 
self-defeating. The course of wisdom 
would seem to be to encourage the 
development of science and technology 
abroad to the end that resulting prac- 
tical benefits may be available for man- 
kind generally to share. 


Refugees 


By RICHARD FERREE SMITH 


ABSTRACT: Almost one-fifth of all immigrants to the United 
States since 1945 have been refugees. Despite the lack of a 
national policy, they have been admitted by a bewildering 
array of directives and special laws. The refugees came from 
widely varying ethnic backgrounds and experiences. ‘They 
ranged from Latvians to Chinese to Cubans. In spite of their 
diversity, the refugees shared a common desire to find a land 
where they could rebuild their interrupted lives. They all 
faced the task of overcoming the same obstacle to integration 
in their adopted country. The major hurdles were to learn 
English, find appropriate employment, and control their bitter- 
sweet nostalgia for the land of their birth. The refugees came 
voluntarily and were helped by the voluntary efforts of the ma- 
jor national resettlement agencies and their constituents. In 
brief, the resettlement of these refugees represents an outstand- 
ing example of the willingness of Americans not only to accept 
but to assist newcomers regardless of their racial, ethnic, or 
religious backgrounds. 
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HE admittance and resettlement of 
T: million refugees is difficult even 
for a country with the vast resources of 
the United States. Yet, thanks to the 
voluntary help of millions’ of United 
States citizens living in a pluralistic 
society during a period of economic ex- 
pansion, their reception and at least 
partial integration has been accom- 
plished quietly and effectively. A spe- 
cial feature has been that the refugees 
have come in a continuing stream—one 
group following another, each requiring 
a special directive or legislative act. At 
times their plight has caught the na- 
tional spotlight. Displaced persons 
from Europe, for example, and the 
Freedom Fighters from Hungary cap- 
tured the attention and hearts of Amer- 
icans. However, the majority of these 
refugees arrived almost anonymously. 
Chinese, Dutch-Indonesians, Egyptians, 
and a never-ending trek of thousands of 
Europeans have been welcomed and as- 
sisted without ever receiving national 
publicity. The Cubans fall somewhere 
in between, at times being featured on 
the front page, but, for the most part; 
forgotten, even though currently some 
one thousand a week arrive in Miami. 

The refugees seem to have had a 
commendable and remarkable ability 
to become invisible after four or five 
years. This is partly the result of their 
dispersal to so many parts of the United 
States, to an economy that allows for 
mobility, and to the swiftness with 
which their children have become full- 
fledged Americans. Nationality groups 
and institutions, of course, have played 
an important part for many refugees, 
particularly in the first years, before 
they have a command of the English 
language. 
sored and continue to sponsor their 
refugee kin. But the aspect that has 


made resettlement possible on so large 


a scale has been the willingness of 
. Americans to accept strangers from far- 


Relatives, too, have spon- ` 


away larids, speaking an unintelligible 
language, as coworkers and neighbors. 


How Dip TuHey Get Here? 


Often, much to their surprise, the 
refugees were registered by the volun- 
tary agency of their religion. Roman 
Catholics were assisted by the Catholic 
Relief Services of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, Jews, by the 
United Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society 
(HIAS) Service, and Protestants and 
Orthodox, by Church World Service. 
However, sizable numbers were also as- 
sisted by the nonsectarian International 
Rescue Committee and by agencies 
specializing in helping specific national 
groups, such as the American Fund for 
Czechoslovak Refugees and ‘the United 
Ukrainian American Relief Committee. 

Overseas, the refugees were inter- 
viewed by representatives of these agen- 
cies or their international affiliates. At 
the agency offices, their case histories 
were prepared and forwarded to head- 
quarters in New York. In addition, the 
overseas representatives counseled the 
refugees and assisted them in preparing 
the necessary papers for the American 
immigration authorities. The actual 
mechanics of reception and resettlement 
varied from agency to agency. The 
Catholic Relief Services depended on 
the co-operation of parishes throughout 
the country to receive the newcomers. 
United HIAS Service worked through 
their local affiliates and through Jewish 
family-service agencies. Church World 
Service depended on the efforts of 
its member denominations and co- 
operating agencies. The latter included 
through the years some. thirty differ- 
ent Protestant and Orthodox denomi- 
nations. 


The Displaced Persons Act 


The plight of so many uprooted peo- 
ple in-a war-ravaged Europe moved 
President Truman to issue a directive 
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on December 22, 1945, that admitted 
some 40,000 refugees from Europe. 
This was an emergency measure, but it 
represented the first of a continuing list 
of special efforts to meet crisis situa- 
tions. This directive was followed by 
the first significant refugee legislation 
in United States history, the Displaced 
_ Persons Act of 1948. 

This Act was not easily passed. It 
took the unstinting efforts of President 
Truman, a sizable number of committed 
Congressmen, and a high-powered citi- 
zen’s group to get it through Congress. 
Under this Act, a total of 410,000 
refugees ultimately came to the United 
States. Its original version was heavily 
weighted in favor of the Baltic countries 
and eastern Poland because of the stip- 
ulation that 40 per cent of the refugees 
must be nationals or natives of coun- 
tries annexed by a foreign power. This 
signified that the United States was 
not simply concerned about individuals 
uprooted from World War II, but that 
there was a growing concern for persons 
either reluctant to return to, or fleeing 
from a Communist-dominated eastern 
Europe. Other provisions required that 
30 per cent must be agricultural workers 
and that, of the remainder, preference 
must be accorded to certain blood rela- 
tives of American citizens or resident 
aliens, as well as persons in certain 
occupations. 

Two years later, the 1948 Act was 
amended to increase the visa-issuance 
limit and to provide for the inclusion of 
4,000 European refugees in China, 18, 
000 Polish war veterans in Great Brit- 
ain, 10,000 Greek refugees, and several 
other groups. In addition, the admis- 
sion of 54,744 German expellees was 
authorized. 

The Act was administered by a Dis- 
placed Persons Commission appointed 
by Congress and the President. The 
voluntary agencies assumed responsibil- 
ity for resettling most of the newcomers, 


although individual sponsors often 
provided complicated assurances. These 
included the type and place of employ- 
ment for the refugee, his housing ac- 
commodations, and the sponsor’s fi- 
nancial situation. 

One-third of the refugees admitted 
under this Act were Poles. German 
ethnics were the second largest group 
with 62,000 persons or 14 per cent of 
the total. 

This resettlement program featured 
the establishment of thirty-five state ` 
Commissions for Displaced Persons. 
Usually appointed either by the gov- 
ernor or the legislature, these commis- 
sions varied in their effectiveness in 
interpreting the Displaced Persons Pro- 
gram, its purposes, and the way in. 
which average citizens could assist. 
Nevertheless, they represented an at- 
tempt at the state level to utilize educa- 
tional, health, employment, and com- 
munity services for the benefit of the 
refugees. 


Refugee Relief Act 


The Refugee Relief Act (RRA) of 
1953 was a smaller version of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act, which had expired. 
This Act, as in the case of its prede- 
cessor, did not represent a single pro- 
gram but was an omnibus refugee law 
that benefited diverse groups in various 
areas. It included provisions for Ger- 
man expellees; for escapees in Germany 
and Austria; and for Italian, Dutch, 
and Greek refugees and relatives. It 
also made visas available for 4,000 war 
orphans. Particularly significant were 
its provisions for 3,000 visas for Far 
Eastern refugees; 2,000 for Chinese ` 
refugees; and 2,000 for Arabs. This 
represented a departure from the basic 
United States immigration policy which 
had practically excluded Asians. 

Of the 189,021 persons admitted un- 
der the RRA, 30 per cent were Italians. 
The second largest group was 21,000 
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Germans, closely followed by large 
numbers of Yugoslavs and Greeks. 

Some forty Governor’s Committees 
assisted in providing materials, in en- 
couraging sponsorships, and in advising 
the public on the aspects of this pro- 
gram. However, the RRA represented 
the continuation of what was becoming 
an old story. Compared with previous 
programs, sponsorships were slower in 
coming, and by 1955 the administrators 
of the Act were somewhat alarmed when 
they declared: “The basic reason why 
the assurances (sponsorships) were not 
forthcoming seems to be the lack of 
public interest in or knowledge of the 
program.”* The American public had 
already sponsored over a half-million 
refugees by this time, but signs of 
public weariness were evident. Even- 
tually, assurances were provided, al- 
though it took the passage of another 
Act to absorb the unused visas left over 
from the RRA. 

The Refugee Relief Act was passed 
during the zenith of the Cold War. 
It reflected this by providing a defini- 
tion not only for “refugees” but for a 
new category, the “escapee.” 


“Refugee” means any person in a country 
or area which is neither Communist nor 
Communist-dominated, who, because of 
persecution, fear of persecution, natural 
calamity or military operations is out of 
his usual place of abode and unable to re- 
turn thereto, who has not been firmly re- 
settled, and who is in urgent need of as- 
sistance for the essentials of life, or for 
transportation.2 . . . “Escapee” means any 
refugee who, because of persecution or 
fear of persecution on account of race, re- 
ligion, or political opinion, fled from the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or 
other Communist, Communist-dominated 
or Communist-occupied areas of Europe, 


1U.S., Congress, House, Committee on the 
Judiciary, Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as 
Amended March 6, 1956, p. 8. 

2 Refugee Relief Act, PL 83-203, Section 2 
{a), approved August 7, 1953. 


including those parts of Germany under 
military occupation of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and who cannot return 
thereto because of fear of persecution on 
account of race, religion, or political opin- 
ion.3 l 


The Hungarians 
finished work 


and finishing un- 


An Act, PL 85-316, passed September 
11, 1957, never achieved a special name. 
It was primarily a housekeeping instru- 
ment to allow another two years to 
clean up the unfinished work of the 
RRA. Some 29,000 refugees arrived 
under its provisions. Eighteen per cent 
(5,172) were Hungarians, reflecting the 
upheaval in that country, although even 
more Hungarians were admitted out- 
side of this law as parolees. Yugoslavs 
were the second most numerous group 
followed closely by 2,819 Chinese. 

Probably no refugee group has 
caught the imagination and sympathy 
of Americans as much as did the Hun- 
garians. The sudden exodus of 200, 
000 people from Hungary produced a 
crisis which the United States assumed 
a major role in alleviating. As the 
miniscule Hungarian immigration quota 
was heavily oversubscribed, and there 
was no time for new legislation, the 
Justice Department activated an ob- 
scure provision of the basic immigration 
law which allowed the Attorney General 
to parole into the United States per- 
sons without visas. Thus, some 30,000 
Hungarians were admitted as parolees. 
They came almost as a group, necessi- 
tating the temporary housing of many 
of them at Camp Kilmer, a vacant 
Army camp in northern New Jersey. 
From there they were hastily sent to 
communities throughout the country. 
The emergency nature of the program 
precluded careful planning. Housing 
was often improvised in the receiving 


3 Ibid., Section 2 (b). 
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community and ranged from church 
basements to schools to private homes. 

The Hungarian program was a suc- 
cess story in the annals of emer- 
gency refugee resettlement. However, it 
brought into general use the parole pro- 
vision which to this day continues to 
plague refugees coming into the United 
States. A parolee is a third-class per- 
son, ineligible for a permanent alien 
registration until two years after entry. 
This often means that a parolee is 
barred from employment opportunities 
that require at least a resident alien 
status. Naturally, it is misunderstood 
by some refugees who feel somewhat 
like criminals out on parole. 


Setiling the doubly uprooted 


The entrance of the Dutch-Indones- 
ians, a doubly uprooted group, was in 
direct contrast to that of the Hungar- 
ians. Unpublicized and generally un- 
heard of by the American public, some 
31,000 of them immigrated to the 
United States, mainly under PL 85-892 
of 1958, which, with an extension, ran 
a total of four years. 

The Dutch-Indonesians were the first 
predominantly Asian group of large size 
to enter. For the most part they were 
culturally and racially a blend of Dutch 
and Indonesian. After Indonesia be- 
came independent, some 300,000 per- 
sons, feeling that they had a very un- 
certain future in the islands, left for 
Holland. There they were welcomed 
as expatriates, but population pressures 
in that small country made it neces- 
sary for some to re-emigrate. To its 
lasting credit, the United States was the 
only country that accepted a significant 
number of them. 

They came in as resident aliens. 
They enjoyed certain advantages over 
the refugees who arrived before them 
and the ones who have followed. Many 
spoke English. Generally, they were 
motivated by middle-class values, and 


most had transferable occupational 
skills. In addition, they had a govern- 
ment that gave them strong backing. 
The Netherlands provided financial as- 
sistance toward overseas passage costs 
and inland transportation to their final 
destination in the United States. Funds 
were provided for initial expenses after 
landing. Health and accident insur- 
ance was paid for a three-month period. 
Before leaving The Netherlands, the 
Dutch-Indonesians were offered retrain- 
ing courses when necessary, classes in 
English at minimal cost, and orientation 
programs to introduce them to Ameri- 
can cultural history. Most of the 
emigrants utilized these opportunities. 
Coupled with the resettlement help of 
the American voluntary agencies, the 
example of this action may be a portent 
of the future: planned migration. 


The Fair Share Law 


The Fair Share Law of 1960 (PL 
86-648) was enacted by Congress in 
response to the World Refugee Year, 
which was a global effort to relieve 
refugee situations wherever they ex- 
isted. This law provided that the 
United States could accept one in four 
of the total number of eligible refugee- 
escapees from Europe and the Middle 
East who availed themselves of resettle- 
ment opportunities offered by other 
countries. 

In contrast to the Hungarians, for 
whom special legislation had to be 
passed to adjust their status to resident 
aliens, the refugee-escapees can auto- 
matically apply for a permanent resi- 
dent alien status two years after their 
entry. Those granted such status may, 
after five years from the date of their 
landing, petition for citizenship. 

Some 19,700 persons have come un- 
der this Act. Their national back- 
grounds are similar to those of the 
European refugees of the 1950’s, with a 
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higher percentage (30 per cent) from 
Yugoslavia and 3,309 from Egypt. 

Many provisions of the Fair Share 
Act have been continued as an inte- 
gral and permanent provision in the 
amended Immigration Law of 1956 (PL 
89-236). However, refugee-escapees 
are now called “conditional entries” 
(still a two-year parolee period) and 
10,200 visa numbers are reserved for 
them annually, although one-half of 
these numbers may be made available 
for the adjustment of parolees and other 
persons already in the United States. 
Again they are divided into categories— 
fugitives from communism or refugees 
from the Middle East (not Palestin- 
ians) and persons displaced by natural 
calamities. 


Special action: the Hong Kong 
Chinese 


As a humanitarian gesture, President 
Kennedy authorized on June 4, 1962, 
the parole of specified groups of Hong 
Kong Chinese. Since then, 14,620 have 
been paroled into the United States. 
Two-thirds had close relatives here who 
-were either citizens or resident aliens. 
The balance were eligible because of 
registration under previous refugee leg- 
islation. Consequently, this has been 
primarily a family-reunion program. 
Under the new immigration law (PL 
89-236), they are beginning to adjust 
their status after a two-year residence. 

The Chinese have been processed 
through the national resettlement 
agencies, and most have been sponsored 
by relatives and friends. Almost one- 
quarter of these Chinese refugees: have 
professional or technical training. 


A RECENT CHAPTER: 
THE CUBANS 


Two characteristics set the Cuban 
refugee problem apart from all other 
refugee groups. For the first time, the 
United States became a country of first 


TABLE 1—MAJOR GROUPS ENTERING THE UNITED 
STATES UNDER REFUGEE LEGISLATION OR BY 
SPECIAL Provisrons, 1945-1965 (ey 
COUNTRY OR REGION OF Birta), 

June 30, 1946-1965 











NUMBER - 

COUNTRY OR REGION OF BIRTH ADMITTED 
Cuba! 285,000 
Poland 154,000 
Austria-Germany (includes 168,000 

German ethnics born in 

in other countries) 
Baltic States (Estonia, Latvia, 74,000 

Lithuania) 
Italy 62,000 
Hungary ` 60,000 
Yugoslavia: 45,000 
USSR 38,000 
Netherlands-Indonesia 34,000 
China» 23,000 
Rumania 21,000 





a Includes parolees who have not adjusted 
status to resident aliens. ; 

Source: Annual Report of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, 1965. 


asylum for a large group of refugees. 
Secondly, the United States government 
assumed a great deal of financial re- 
sponsibility in assisting the Cubans to 
resettle. The Cuban influx began in 
1959, increased in tempo during 1960, 
and became a flood in 1961—1962 when 
as many as 2,000 a week reached 
Miami. 

The initial wave of refugees, number- 
ing perhaps 3,000, were Batista sup- 
porters, who arrived during the winter 
of 1959. They were followed shortly 
by some well-to-do Cubans who quietly 
left their island with their money. One 
observer commented that a number of 
this group are stil in Miami, living well 
and constituting no problem except that 
they give “the country club set” a false 
idea of the typical Cuban refugee. 

The real refugee began to arrive in 
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1960. Mainly members of the growing 
. middle class of professional and busi- 
ness people, they were cared for by the 
Cuban colony in Miami. By Decem- 
ber 1960, over 40,000 had arrived. In 
1961, additional thousands fled, with 
the added handicap of being allowed to 
bring with them only five pesos, one 
watch, one ring, and the clothes on 
their backs. 

In the first year, Miami officials, with 
‘the assistance of voluntary organiza- 
tions, set up emergency food, clothing, 
and counseling programs. They soon, 
however, were swamped by the magni- 
tude of their task, and an appeal was 
made to Washington for assistance. A 
federal program, started in 1960, eased 
the situation. Under President Ken- 
nedy, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare assumed adminis- 
trative and financial. responsibility for 
the Cubans. An efficient two-pronged 
program was developed. In Dade 
County those Cubans who had arrived 
after January 1, 1959 were eligible 
for federal-financed, state-administered 
public assistance at the monthly rate of 
$100 per family and $60 for an indi- 
vidual. At the peak, some 68,000 
Cubans received this assistance. The 
case load has now been reduced to 
13,000 persons. The main thrust, how- 
ever, was to encourage the Cubans to 
resettle in other parts of the United 
States. Four voluntary agencies—Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference 
(NCWC), Church World Service 
(CWS), International Rescue Commit- 
tee (IRC), and United HIAS service— 
under contracts from the federal gov- 
ernment, were responsible for the me- 


chanics of this movement. Together 
they have since resettled 109,000 
Cubans. 


The’ largest concentration of Cubans 
outside of southern Florida has been in 
northern New Jersey and in New York 
where some 72,000 have settled. Other 


concentrations have been in Chicago 
and southern California. Resettled 
Cubans are eligible for public assistance 
through federal grants in forty-eight 
states, but only 5 per cent needed to 
apply for it; most of these cases have 
been on a temporary basis. This seems 
to indicate a rapid economic adjust- 
ment, 

The migration of 4,000 to 6,000 
Cubans a month was abruptly termi- 
nated in October 1962, because of the 
“missile crisis.” Up until the late au- 
tumn of 1965, a steady but quite small 
number of Cubans continued to come to 
Florida in small boats, chancing a dan- 
gerous two-day voyage. A few others 
flew to Mexico or Spain and then pro- 
ceeded to the United States. 


The new influx 


Since December 1, 1965, southern 
Florida has again been receiving a sub- 
stantial number of Cubans. In accord- 
ance with President Johnson’s request, 
arrangements were made with Cuba to 
airlift persons from Havana to Miami. 
At the current rate of four thousand a 
month, it will take more than sixteen 
years for this airlift to fly in all the 
Cubans that have requested to come to 
the United States. These air flights 
represent a high degree of efficiency 
and co-operation between the United 
States and Cuban officials. 

The newly arrived Cubans have two 
alternatives. One is to settle in Miami. 
Here they will be largely dependent on 
their relatives and friends. The second 
is that they may be resettled in other 
parts of the country, sponsored either 
by relatives or by organizations. It is 
hoped that they will become independ- 
ent. About one-third of the newcomers 
are choosing to stay in Miami because 
they have relatives there, while the 
others elect resettlement. These are 
provided with free accommodations at 
a well-run, government-financed hostel 
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near the airport, where they wait for 
completion of arrangements for their 
resettlement in other parts of the 
United States. 

The Cuban experience has differed 
radically from other refugee resettle- 
ment programs in many ways. One is 
that most Cubans are not considered 
resident aliens or even parolees. In- 
stead, the majority remain in the Uni- 
ted States on an indefinite voluntary- 
departure status—a status that is im- 
possible for native Cubans to adjust un- 
less they make a trip to Canada or some 
other country and then return with a 
resident-alien visa. This is beyond the 
reach of most Cubans. It means that 
the United States now has a growing 
group of about 285,000 people who are 
prevented from becoming citizens, un- 
less Congress passes special legislation 
allowing them to adjust their status. 
At present this does not seem to be an 
immediate possibility. 

The United States government has 
made heavy financial commitments to 
the Cuban group. It has assisted in 
financing the overburdened school sys- 
tem in Miami, established surplus-food 
centers, and furnished public assistance 
to the earlier group of Cubans in 
Miami, and for any who leave there. 
It provides the air passage for the 
Havana-to-Miami trip as well as for 
those continuing to other parts of the 
United States. In addition, it covers 
some of the administrative resettlement 
costs of the voluntary agencies. 

Thus, the Cuban experience has, for 
the first time, involved the United 
States government in all phases of a 
refugee-resettlement program. This 
participation has been effective due to 
the imaginative leadership provided by 
the Cuban Refugee Assistance Program 
of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The heavy concentration of over 100, 
000 refugees in Miami has created 


problems. But experience has indi- 
cated that Cubans have been an eco- 
nomic asset to Miami. Tension, of 
course, has existed between the native 
Miamians and the Cubans; yet the city 
has become almost bilingual with no 
overt disturbance. In all, it is a tribute 
to the restraint and good will of both 
the Cubans and the Miamians. 


THE REFUGEES 


It is difficult to develop a stereotype ` 
of the typical refugee coming to the 
United States. Obviously, the experi- 
ences and the background of a Ukrain- 
ian displaced person who was a forced 
laborer in Germany and that of a 
Dutch-Indonesian from an East Indian 
plantation vary widely. Almost all 
refugees shared a common desire to 
start a new life in a land that offered 
economic opportunities and political 
and religious freedom. Among the 
reasons for which they chose the 
United States over other countries of 
resettlement 


were probably the famed American stand- 
ard of living and the generosity of the 
American people which already had bene- 
fited many a refugee in his time of need. 
Certain fictions gleaned perhaps from a 
Hollywood movie or a boastful Yankee 
tourist were added to the glamor of Ameri-. 
can life. The picture of America which 
the prospective migrant formed in his mind 
was thus a conglomerate of real and im- 
agined features, all of which would one day 
affect the success or the failure of his own 
life in America.* 


Naturally, the initial adjustment of 
the refugee was greatly influenced by 
the degree to which his preconceived 
hoped coincided with reality. Probably 
the refugee’s first major disillusionment 
was his difficulty in finding suitable 


4Sonia Grodka and Gerhard Hennes, Home- 
less No More (New York: National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 1960), 
p. 13. 
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employment. As one Chinese refugee 
reported: “I knew I would have to 
start at the bottom of the employment 
ladder, but I had no idea that the 
bottom rung was so far underground.” 
Nevertheless, the refugees have made 
their economic adjustments. According 
to an American Friends Service Com- 
mittee study,” the average refugee found 
employment within twelve days after 
arrival. Most experienced some initial 
downgrading and temporary employ- 
ment, but, according to a sample of 
317 cases in a study made by a group of 
Philadelphia agencies, the majority 
eventually found themselves in the job 
for which they had been trained or for 
which they had preferences. 

Barriers to easy integration are ob- 
vious. Language, in many ways, is the 
key. Until the refugee has a working 
command of English, his economic, so- 
cial and psychological adjustment is 
severely limited. In general, however, 
most refugees doggedly work to over- 
come this barrier. The children at 
school and the man at work quickly 
learn English, but the wife usually has 
the greatest difficulty, as her contacts 
with Americans are the most limited. 

According to the study Doubly Up- 
rooted,’ the Dutch-Indonesians- have 
followed much the same pattern of in- 
tegration as their predecessors. Despite 
the partial headstart that the Dutch- 
Indonesians had with English, language 
was still regarded as the largest hurdle, 
followed by the problem of securing a 
job appropriate to their skills. Al- 


5 American Friends Service Committee, 
Refugee Resettlement Study (Philadelphia: 
American Friends Service Committee, 1962). 

6 American Immigration and Citizenship 
Conference, Refugees in Philadelphia (New 
York: American Immigration and Citizenship 
Conference, 1962). 

7Amcrican Immigration and Citizenship 
Conference, Doubly Uprooted (New York: 
American Immigration and Citizenship Con- 
ference, 1965). 


though an ethnically mixed group, they 
did not seem to be generally subject 
to American racial discrimination. 

Of extreme importance is the Ameri- 
can community’s attitude when faced 
with an actual refugee. Does he seem 
bona fide? Has he undergone severe 
hardships? Is he grateful enough for 
what is done for him? And does he 
give the correct answer when he is 
asked ten times a day: “How do you - 
like the United States?” Inadequate 
response on the part of the refugee 
could and does cause misunderstand- 
ings. 

The American’s view of refugees: is 
often quite ambivalent. A summary of 
some of these attitudes was given in a 
study of Jewish immigrants in the city 
of Rochester, New York: 


(1) That all [DP’s] were physically 
malnourished and in need of medical care. 

(2) That most had been exposed to such 
severe trauma that inevitably the psychic 
consequences were severe and lasting. 

(3) That only the strongest, physically 
and mentally, could have survived. 

(4) That living under such abnormal 
circumstances for so long a period, it 
would require only the most skillful han- 
dling over a relatively long period of time 
to enable them to reintegrate. 

(5) That because this group represented 
core strength, all that was necessary was 
to provide a home of safety and ordinary 
social opportunity. 

(6) That after a decade of deprivation 
and torture, all that was asked was minimal 
opportunity for which all would be grate- 
ful.8 


Many refugees were sponsored by 
Americans of the same ethnic back- 
ground. With a common language and 
a similar historical and cultural tradi- 
tion, it would seem that American eth- 
nic groups would play an outstanding 


8 David Crystal, The Displaced Persons and 
the Social Agency (New York: United HIAS 
Service, and Rochester, N.Y.: Jewish Social 
Service Bureau, 1950), p. 13. : 
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role in welcoming refugees. They did 
play a vital role, but their help did not 
automatically guarantee a trouble-free 
adjustment for the refugee. 


Years if not generations separate the two. 
The earlier immigrant had usually migrated 
of his own volition; the post-War new- 
comer was forced from his homestead. 
The earlier immigrant had left a native 
country very different—economically, so- 
cially, and politically—from that which 
the post-War newcomers left... . The 
majority of post-War newcomers sought 
freedom: from political oppression. .. . 
Post-War newcomers represent on the 
whole a more schooled and more skilled 
class; their occupational aspirations are 
accordingly higher.® 


All these contrasts could, and not in- 
frequently did, cause conflicts between 
the generations. 

The ethnic groups, however, have 
provided a psychological, social, and 
spiritual outlet for many of the refu- 
gees, particularly the older ones. But, 
according to Harold Fields: 

The refugee who settled down in an area 
in which his own nationals are concen- 


trated, finds the process of assimilation 
slow.... His capacity for putting his 


9 Grodka and Hennes, op. cit., p. 31. 


past behind him, and living in the present 
and for the future, becomes circum- 
scribed.'° 


Although one million refugees have 
come to the United States and 58,000 
more continue to arrive annually, there 
has been little public or academic con- 
cern regarding their integration. The 
studies made on this subject have been 
handicapped because they dealt with . 
only a limited number of case histories. 
Actually, the scarcity of authoritative 
studies may indicate that the adjust- 
ment problems of the refugees have not 
been so overwhelming as to become a 
community issue. Nevertheless, most 
refugees have experienced moments of 
great anxiety and desperation in their 
struggle to get a new start. That they 
have overcome these periods of stress is 
a story of complex efforts, commend- 
able generosities, and courageous ad- 
justments. All who have participated 
in this great drama of modern history 
have shared in a task marked by the 
difficulties inherent in all humane efforts 
to help people to help themselves. It is 
a story that has not yet ended. 


10 Harold Fields, The Refugee in the United 
States (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1938), p. 41. 


Migration between Canada and the United States* 
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ABSTRACT: Some new estimates about movements of the 
population and of the labor force between Canada and the 
United States are presented and discussed. They indicate that 
migration between the two countries is larger than has been 
thought, and is growing. This increasing interchange is espe- 
cially important among professional and skilled workers. The 
net loss from Canada to the United States appears much 
smaller than has been thought, mainly because the number 
of Canadian citizens returning to Canada has been underre- 
corded. While the net loss is relatively small in relation to 
the labor force, there are some indications that any assessment 
of the net effects upon Canada has to take account of a tend- 
ency, which may be diminishing, for the relatively more highly 
trained workers to remain in the United States. Conventional 
explanations of the movement to the United States appear un- 
satisfactory in view of the growth of migration to Canada. A 
more realistic view may be the emergence of an international 
labor market, especially among more highly trained people, 
which has developed because of the growing interdependence 
of the Canadian and United States economies and as a result 
of the increasing scarcity of high-level manpower. 
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Research Division of the Unemployment Insurance Commission in Ottawa. 
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EAVY investment in the industrial 

countries of the world in produc- 
ing information is not, regrettably, 
matched by adequate critical review and 
analysis. Despite the commonplace 
recognition that inferences from crude 
statistics are subject to the risk of being 
false, or at best misleading, those in- 
ferences continue to be drawn from 
material that is incomplete and inade- 
quate, and this proposition unfortu- 
nately holds for the current view of 
movements of people between Canada 
and the United States. 


THE EXTENT or MIGRATION 


The view that is currently accepted 
about the population movements affect- 
ing Canada since the war can briefly be 
described as follows. In the broad con- 
text of a movement of people from the 
underdeveloped countries of the world 
to Europe, and from Europe to Canada, 
and from Canada to the United States, 
Canada received population from Eur- 
ope, mainly Britain, at the rate of about 
125,000 a year, and lost roughly 40,000 
a year to the United States. The move- 
ment of people into Canada has in- 
cluded about 23,000 professional and 
skilled workers a year, constituting 
about 18 per cent of the total number 
of immigrants. Migration from Canada 
to the United States has been at the 
rate of about 40,000 a year, and has in- 
cluded a relatively larger proportion of 
high-level manpower: about a half of 
those emigrating to join the labor force 
(21,000) has consisted of professional 

‘and skilled workers (10,000). Canada 
is thought to have provided recently 
about a quarter of the scientists and en- 
gineers moving to the United States, 
and has contributed nearly as many 
workers in these two categories as Brit- 
ain, western Germany, Holland, and 
France put together.* 


1C. Freeman and A. Young, The Research 
-and Development Effort in Western Europe, 


The current view continues further to 
make two main inferences from these 
observations. The first is that there is 
a loss of professional and skilled man- 
power to the United States, but that 
this “brain drain” is more than com- 
pensated by the number entering from 
Europe, so that Canada has a net 
“brain gain.”? The loss to the United 
States is explained variously by refer- ' 
ences to such factors as the generally 
higher levels of wages and salaries in 
the United States, income differences in ` 
particular occupations, greater employ- 
ment opportunities, greater support of 
research and development, propinquity, 
and a warmer climate. Secondly, the 
difference between the numbers enter- 
ing Canada from other countries and 
those leaving for the United States has 
led, first, to the proposition that’ Can- 
ada is near to its optimum population 
and above its capacity to absorb immi- 
grants, and also to variations of that 
proposition—such as, that some immi- 
grants or Canadians are displaced from 
employment or that their movement to 
the United States creates opportunities 
for more immigration into Canada than 
would otherwise have been possible. 

The evidence on the subject of move- 
ments of people between Canada and 
the United States is fragmentary and 
generally unsatisfactory. It falls into 
three main types. The first is data 
about the main flows of migrants. The 
second is information about stocks at 
the time of national censuses of popula- 
tion. The third is from detailed em- 
pirical studies of movements among 
particular occupational groups. 





North America, and the Soviet Union (Paris: 
Organization for European Co-operation and 
Development, 1965), Table 9, p. 76. 

2For example, L. Parai, Immigration and 
Emigration of Professional and Skilled Man- 
power during the Postwar Period (Special 
Study No. 1, Economic Council of Canada; 
Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, n.d.), p. 34, seg. 
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Between, Canada and the United 
States, there are six main flows of peo- 
ple that can usefully be identified: (1) 
Canadian residents emigrating to the 
United States, (2) Canadian residents 
returning to Canada to resume resid- 
ence after a period of residence in the 
United States, (3) Canadians entering 
and leaving the United States as tour- 
ists, (4) American residents emigrating 
to Canada, (5) American residents re- 
turning to the United States to resume 
residence. after a period of residence in 
Canada, and (6) American residents 
entering and leaving Canada as tourists. 
Since most free countries control immi- 
gration for residence but do not main- 
tain a control of tourists entering, or of 
residents and tourists leaving, adminis- 
trative sources do not provide com- 
plete information about these move- 
ments. ‘Tourist movements are, how- 
ever, very large compared with recorded 
migration, and may well conceal some 
migrants. .Data about immigration into 
the United States and Canada from the 

‘immigration services of the two coun- 
tries deal with the gross movements of 
people intending to take up residence, 
and they’ exclude returning residents. 
Some data on returning residents exist, 
but the Canadian data about this cate- 
gory appear to include only some of 
the Canadian or other British citizens 
resuming residence in Canada.* The 
series on returning residents from Can- 
ada to the United States exists only 
before 1956.4 

The view presented by the re- 
corded flows in the six-year period end- 
ing in 1955 is of a net movement of 
population from Canada to the United 


3 Canadian data on returning residents do 
not include returning residents who are citi- 
zens of other countries than Canada or Brit- 
ain, and they are re-enumerated as immi- 
grants. 

4 Canada Year Books, quoted in L. Parai, 
op. cit., p. 219, 


TABLE 1—MIGRATION TO AND FROM CANADA, 
1950-1955 (THOUSANDS) 





TOTAL ANNUAL 


MIGRATIONS 1950-1955 | AVERAGE 


Immigration into Canada 865.8 | 144.3 
from All Countries 

Gross Recorded Emigration 
to United States 

Gross Recorded Immigra- 
tion from United States 

Difference between Gross 
Movements to and from 
United States 

Returning Residents 
Recorded 
United States to Canada 


Canada to United States 


194.4 32.4 . 


54.7 9.1 


139.7 23.3 


24.9 4.2 
19.4 3.2 
Net Difference 5.5 0.9 
Net Recorded Movements 134.2 
from Canada to United 
States 








Sources: L. Parai, op. cit., and estimates by 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


States (Table 1). During these years, 
estimated immigration into Canada av- 
eraged about 144,000 a year. By: com- 
parison, the gross movement to the 
United States may seem large (32,000 a 
year). After allowing for gross migra- 
tion from the United States to Canada, 
the apparent net difference between 
movements across the United States- 
Canadian border was equivalent to 
roughly one-sixth of the numbers enter- 
ing Canada. The differences between 
the two recorded flows of returning resi- 
dents do little to alter this view of the 
net loss from Canada, and suggest that 
only about one person in eight leaving 
Canada for the United States returned 
to Canada. 

That view rests largely upon a cal- 
culation which accepts the recorded 
numbers of returning residents, but the 


possibility of quite a different view, and 


of an alternative estimate of the num- 
bers returning to Canada from the Uni- 
ted States, emerges from an examina- 
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TABLE 2—ESTIMATED EMIGRATION FROM CANADA TO'THE Unten STATES, 
A 1951-1961 (Tnousanns) 


eee  e 






































CANADIAN- FOREIGN- US. CITIZENS | © TOTAL 
4 BORN (1) _ BORN (2) (3) a a + 2) 
1. Residents in 1951 11,950 2,060 69 i 14,009 
2. Intercensal Recorded Immigration 7 1,536 82-103" 1,543 
from all Countries ae 
3. Intercensal Births 4,463 5b — 4,468 
4. Intercensal Deaths 971° 349° 6-11° > 1,320 
5. Gross Survivors 15,449 3,252 140-166 18,700 
6. Residents in 1961 15,394 2,844 88 -J| 18,238 
7. Estimated Emigration and Net Out- 55 408 52-78 462 
flow of Returning Residents to All . E 
Countries, 1951-1961 
8. Recorded Emigration to U.S., 282 117 i 400 
1951-1961 y 
9. Estimated U.S. Citizens Returning to 52-78 52-78 
U.S. from Canada ae 
10. Estimated Gross Outflow to U.S. 282 117 52-78 ` 452-478 
11. Estimate of Residents Returning from | 230-2454 n.a. - ~ 230-245 
U.S. to Canada 
12. Estimate of U.S. Residents Return- 52-78 ` 52-78 
ing from Canada i 
13. Estimated Inflows (+) and Outflows | + (230-245) n.a. — (52-787 | + (152-193) 


(—) Not Recorded in Official 

Canada-U.S. Migration Statistics . 
14. Unrecorded Inflows from the U.S. as 82-87 38-48 

Per Cent of Recorded Emigration i A i 

to the U.S. o ` | 











a The recorded immigration of all U.S. residents is 103. It is assumed here that the component 
of non-U.S. nationals immigrating from the U.S. was no more than 20 per cent. 

b Births occurring in the U.S. to mothers normally resident in Canada, 

e Deaths of foreign-born persons were estimated by Camu et al, on the basis of Canadian 1956 
survival rates. Estimated deaths of Canadian-born is the difference between total recorded and 
estimated foreign-born deaths, The range of deaths of U.S. citizens has been obtained by applying 
the over-all death rate of the Canadian-born and the foreign-born and using the’ respective results 
as the limits of the range. 

d Since 94 per cent of the Canadian-born persons residing outside Canada lived in the U.S. in 
1956 (U.N., Demographic Yearbook, 1956) it has been assumed that the recorded emigration of 
Canadian-born persons to the U.S. represented 94 per cent of the emigration of Canadian-born 
persons to all countries, which must then have been 300. Subtracting the difference between gross 
survivors and residents in 1961 (row 7), yields an estimate of 245 for the unrecorded inflow from 
all countries. Assuming that at least 94 per cent of this inflow was from the U.S., indicates a range 
of 230-245. ' 

Sources: (1) P. Camu, E. P, Weeks, and Z, W. Sametz, Economic Geography of Canada (To- 
ronto, 1964), p. 69; (2) 1961 Census of Canada, Bulletin 1.2-7 (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1963); 
(3) 1951 Census of Canada, Vol. 1 (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1953). 
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tion of changes in the stock data. A 


comparison of changes in the enumer-. 


ated population of Canada between the 
Censuses of 1951 and 1961 (Table.2) 
indicates net migration of Canadian- 
born to the United States of not more 
‘than about 5,200 a year,. compared 
with a recorded gross emigration to the 
United States of about 28,000 a year, 
and suggests a return flow to Canada of 
up to 24,000 a year from the United 
States. An examination of the United 
States Censuses (Table 3) yields an 
estimate of the net loss of Canadian- 
born of the same order of magnitude, 
4,500 a year.. Estimates of the other 
components of migration indicate a re- 
turn flow of United States residents 


TABLE 3—Estimatep NuMBER OF CANADIAN- 
Born RETURNING TO CANADA FROM THE 
Unitep STATES, 1940-1960 
(THOUSANDS) 





POPULATION AND MIGRATION | 1940-509 | 1950-60> 


1,005 








Canadian-born Residents in 
the United States at Be- 
ginning of Decade 

Recorded Intercensal Migra- 140 
tion of Canadian-born 
from Canada to United 
States i 

Estimated Intercensal 90 100 
Deaths of Canadian-born 
in United States 


1,040 


290 








Gross’ Canadian-born Sur- 
vivors in United States 
Canadian-born Residents in 
the United States at End 

of Decade 


1,090 | 1,195 





990 950 








Estimated Number of Cana- 100 245 
dian-born Returning to 
Canada 

Estimated Net Movement of 40 45 
Canadian-born to United 
States 








a Excluding Alaska and Hawaii. 

b including Alaska and Hawaii. 

Sources: P. Camu, E. P. Weeks, and Z. W. 
Sametz, op. cil, Table 3:2, p. 60; Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 


from Canada in the range of 5, ,000 to: 


8,000 a year (Table 2).. 


The estimates derived from the Sie 
data have their deficiencies, which arise 
from several sources. They:aré resid- 
uals which are subject to differences in 


_the degree of underenumeration and_to 


errors in .the immigration estimates 
used ‘and the death rates -assumed. 
Nevertheless, while both sets of calcu- 
lations are primitive and inconclusive, 
they serve to indicate that the naive 
view of a substantial loss of population 
from Canada to.the United States, 
which has been formed from observa- 
tions solely about the. recorded flows 
from Canada, requires modification. 
Thus, we have two very different 
pictures of the extent of migration from 
Canada to the United Statés. One 
view, based upon a single calculation 
suggests that Canada loses population 
to the United States equivalent to 
about a quarter of gross immigration 
from there, and that only about. one. 
Canadian emigrant in eight to the 
United States returns to Canada.. The 
alternative estimate, based upon two 


` independent calculations, indicates that 


seven out of eight Canadians ` return 
from the United States. These two 
estimates may not mark the full range 
of possibilities within-which the truth 
lies, but it seems likely: that the loss 
of Canadians to the United States is 
much smaller than has been thought. 
Considering all migrants . between the 
two countries, it now appears that the 
ratio of emigration from Canada to 
immigration is about two to one rather 
than four to one. What may be more 
important, however, is that there ap- 
pears to have been substantially more 
movement between the two countries 
than has been thought. 


THE STRUCTURE OF MIGRATION 


While the size of the new movement 
from Canada still requires further care- 


‘quently imore- obscure. 
_ emigration to the United States from 


. trends, and it must be expected that, 


‘the’ net. movement southwards. 
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` ful'study, the view of, the structure of 
the movement has to be. based upon - 


fragmentary information and is conse- 
Of. the gross 


Canada roughly one-quarter is profes- 


sional and one=quarter skilled,® but, be-,- 


cause the occupational structure of the 
people recovered from the United States 
is not known, there is.at present an 


insufficient basis upon which to make. 


any judgment about the character of 
If the 
distribution of the. occupational char- 


" acteristics of the people moving north- 


wards is the same as those of the south- 
ward migration, the net loss to Canada 
of professional and skilled manpower 
would be ‘of the order of three thousand 
a year. The extent to which there is a 
larger or smaller “brain drain” than this 
figure therefore depends upon whether 
the return flow and the American immi- 
grants to. Canada contain a larger or 


‘smaller ` proportion of highly qualified 


people, and upon.the relative levels of 
experience and education in the flows 
northward and southward. Evidence 
about the movement of a few occupa- 
tional groups indicates a variety of 


even if comprehensive data were avail- 


` able, they would display wide variation. 


A forthcoming study by D. Dyck® 
indicates a tendency among scientists 
and engineers for. the more able gradu- 
ates to move to the United States. for 


` both higher-degree study and employ- 


ment. . The study analyzes the geo- 
graphical mobility of the 1955_class of 


graduates of Canadian universities in 


5 Since the occupations of the emigrants are 
those which they declare an intention to pur- 
suie, there is probably an unknown amount of 
upward subjective bias. | 

6D. Dyck, “The Geographic Mobility , of 
the 1955 University Graduates from Science 
and Engineering Courses in Canada,” to be 
published. I thank my colleague for making 
some of thé-data available for this paper. 


~ 


in the United States: 
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science and engineering. Of:the male 
graduates (199 scientists and 1,236 en- 
gineers), 35 scientists and 81 engineers 
took postgraduate degrees in the United 
States. Of each of these two occupa- 
tional groups obtaining higher degrees, 
a larger proportion received training to 
the doctoral level in the United States 
(Table 4). Of these two groups, the 
majority (65 per cent of the scientists 
and 57 per cent of the engineers) re- 
turned to Canada on graduation, but a 
larger proportion of the more highly 
qualified people remained in employ- 
ment in the United States (Table 5). 
This was more evident: among the 
scientists than among the engineers. 
Those who entered employment in the 
United States after graduating from an 
American university tended to remain 
in fact, it is es- 
timated that none of those taking em- 
ployment in the United States after 
graduation returned to Canada within 
the ten-year period observed. On the 
other hand, the members of the class 
moving to the United States for study 
or employment and remaining there are 
few. Moreover, those who worked in 
the United States and subsequently re- 
turned to Canada spent a relatively 
short time in the United States: in the 
case of both the scientific and the engi- 


TABLE 4—1955 Crass oF SCIENTISTS AND 
ENGINEERS FROM CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES: 
DISTRIBUTION OF HIGHER DEGREES 
By COUNTRY or STUDY 








% or TOTAL OBTAINING 
HIGHER DEGREES 
GRADUATES 
5 Master's Doctoral 
Degree Degree 
Scientists 
In Canada 37 63 
In United States 6 94 
Engineers 
In Canada 84 16 
In United States 69 31 








Source: D. Dyck, op. cit. 
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TABLE 5—1955 Crass oF SCIENTISTS AND' ENGINEERS GRADUATING FROM CANADIAN 
UNIVERSITIES : DISTRIBUTION By COUNTRY OF EMPLOYMENT AND BY 
DEGREE LEVEL, 1964. 








% DISTRIBUTION BY DEGREE LEVEL 











GRADUATES NuMBER |— 
i i Bachelor Mastër Doctor 
Scientists ; > : 
Working in United States, 1964 22 5 23 72 
Total working abroad, 1964 27 7 19 74 
Working in Canada in 1964: Í 
Employed in U.S. during 1955-1964 17 - 12 > 88 
Total employed abroad during 
1955-1964 J. 23 9 . 17 74 
Neyer employed abroad 144 28 23 49 
Total working in Canada in 1964 167 ©- 26 - 22 — 52 
Engineers f 
Working in United States, 1964 81 52 31 17 
Total working abroad, 1964 107 54 > St 15 
Working in Canada in 1964: f 
Employed in U.S. during 1955-1964 40 65 30 5 
Total employed abroad during : ' . 
1955-1964 88 76 18 6 
Never employed abroad 1,031 84 12 4 
Total working in Canada in 1964 1,119 84 12 4 





Source: D. Dyck, op. cit. 


neering groups, the mean length of em- 
ployment abroad in any country (mainly 
the United States) was 1.6 years, which 
was long enough for the respondents to 
obtain valuable experience, but is un- 
likely to have been long enough to 
develop full potential value for the 
employers. 

Generally, it appears that there is a 
net migration of engineers to the 
United States, which could be increas- 
ing. There is no adequate information 
about movements of scientists, but those 
scientists who are university teachers 
may be part of a net movement into 
Canada. According to a study made by 
the Association of Universities and Col- 
leges of Canada,’ the numbers of uni- 


T Edward F. Sheffield, “The Emigration of 
High-Level Manpower to and from Canada,” 
unpublished. The study dealt with members 
of the teaching staffs of Canadian universities 
and colleges who left Canada and with those 
who entered Canada to accept university 








versity teachers returning to or entering 
Canada from the United States were 
estimated to have exceeded those leav- 
ing Canada for the United States, the 
ratio rising from 1.6 per cent to 1 per 
cent in 1957, to 2.3 to 1 in 1958, and.to 
2.8 to 1 in 1962. Moreover, in 1962 

there were twice as many returning 
Canadian university teachers as Cana- 
dian emigrants:in the group. Another 
fragment of information emerges from 
a study by H. G. Grubel and A. D. 

Scott, who have found 


that there are approximately as many U.S.- 
born and -trained economists teaching in 
Canada as there are Canadian-born and 
-trained economists in teaching positions 
in the United States.® 





teaching appointments, The effective samples 
were 70 per cent, 71 per cent and 93 per cent 
of university teachers in Canada in the three 
years, respectively. 

8 Herbert B. Grubel and Anthony Scott, 
“The International Flow of Human Capital,” ° 
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In view of the fact that there were 
probably very few American econo- 


mists in Canadian universities shortly | 


after the war, this is-a striking indica- 
tion of change. ` 

University teachers entering and 
leaving Canada had very similar dis- 
tributions of higher degrees: in 1957 
and 1958, 49 per cent entering and 46 
per cent of those leaving held a doc- 
toral degree, and in both groups 83 per 
cent had a Master’s degree. In 1962, 
46 per cent of both. groups had a 
doctoral degree, while 86 per cent of 
the immigrants and 79-per cent of the 
emigrants held a Master’s degree. Since 
the inflow of university teachers is 
roughly three times as great as the out- 
flow, the rapid expansion of Canadian 
universities appears to be encouraging 
a large “brain gain” from the United 
States which will be of critical impor- 
tance in the domestic production of 
“brains,” 

Although there is some loss of high- 
level manpower from Canada to the 
United States, it may be that the size 
of this “brain drain” is smaller than 
has been supposed, and that instances 
can be found of a gain in other occupa- 
tions. Since examples have been found 


of a net loss, a net balance, and a net 


gain, it seems important that ‘further 
attempts should be made to identify the 
occupational. groups in each of these 
categories, both for practical reasons 
and also in order to help’ begin to 
understand the processes of migration. 


REASONS FOR MIGRATION BETWEEN 
CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES _ 


Since the war, migration between 
Canada and the United States has in- 
creased in both directions. Canadian 
residents moving to the United States 





American Economic- Review, Vol. 56, No. 2 
» (May. 1966), pp. 268-274. . 


nearly doubled from 1946 to 1964, and 


-estimates of the return flow of Cana- 
dian residents suggest that it was more 


than twice as high from 1950 to 1960 
as in the previous decade (Table 3). 
United States residents migrating to 
Canada also increased, but less rapidly, 
rising by 23 per cent from 1946-1948 
to 1961-1963. The professional and 
skilled-worker components of these 
movements have risen, those moving 
from the United States to Canada in- 
creasing by a factor of 214 from 1950 
to 1963, while those entering ‘Canada 
from the United States rose by 65 per 
cent from 1946 to 1963. The rate’ of 


_increase in the movement of profes- 


sional workers alone was faster still, 
and the influx of university teachers 
into Canada has been shown to have 
become extremely rapid. 

In view of these observations it fol- 
lows that the explanation and evalua- 
tion of the movements have to be con- 
ceived in wider terms than hitherto. 
Simplistic explanations of the attract- 
iveness of the United States in.terms of 
such factors as higher income and a 
warmer climate is no longer adequate 
(if they ever were) because they can 
apply only to the movement southwards 
across the border. It is not sufficient 
simply to assess the factors behind the 
movement from Canada. It has become 
increasingly important to understand 
why the movement takes place in both 
directions. 

Two explanations of the southward 


_drift—propinquity and climatic differ- 


ences—also apply to the northward 
movement. In a history of migration 
between the two countries, propinquity 
has led to the establishment of social,. 
cultural, and demographic links which 
are hard to assess in relation to the 
other factors., It is also time to question 
the idea that the movement to the 
United States is induced by a warmer 
climate. The American climate in some 
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TABLE oe CAPITA EARNINGS? IN CANADA ‘AND THE UNITED STATES, 
: BY SELECTED Occupations, 1959 














Rato oF U.S. 





OCCUPATIONS GARDAS UNTED STATES TO CANADIAN 
_ All Occupations 4.52 5.61 1.24 
Professional and: scientific 7.09 8.40 1.19 
Engineers - 7.79 8.63 1.11 ` 
Natural scientists 7.19 7.95 1.11 
Physicians, surgeons, dentists 14.91 17.78 1.19 
Academic teachers and principals 8.84 7.914 0.904 
Managerial 6.96 9.00 1.29 
Craftsmen, foremen, operatives, related workers 3.91 4.95 1.26 
{including miners) 
Clerical 3.96 5.2 1.30 
Sales 4,83 6.70 1.39 
Service 3.61 3.81 1.06 
Laborers (including loggers and fishermen, 2.53 3.43 1.35 
excluding farm laborers and miners) 














2 Mean annual earnings of males 25-64 years of age. 


b Canadian nonfarm labor force. 


Estimates, assuming that the relative change of average per 


capita earnings of each group between 1959 and the 1960-61 census year was equal to the change 
in average per capita total labor income during the same period, which was 1.87%. 


e U.S. experienced labor force. 


4 The U.S. data include junior colleges and institutions in the southern states. 
Sources: D.B.S., Census of Canada 1961, “Population Sample: Incomes of Individuals,” Bulletin’ 
4.1-2, Table B6; U.S., Department of Commerce, United States Census of Population 1960, “Occupa- 


tion by Earnings and Education,” PC(2)-7B, Table 1. 


US. $1 = 


parts is more rigorous in summer. and.in 
winter than even the adjacent regions 
of Canada. While tourists may move 
south towards the sun in winter and 
north to escape it in summer, it has yet 
to be established that this kind of con- 
sideration is a major factor in migration 
movements for employment. 

What may be a more important 
reason for the existence, growth, and 
structure of the movements between 
Canada and the United States is the 
character of the growth of the two 
countries. While Canada remains small 
in relation to the United States, it has 
become large enough for a secondary 
manufacturing sector to emerge and for 
the distributive and service sectors to 
expand. Before this development Can- 
ada imported a relatively large amount 
of knowledge, skill, and technology in 


The exchange rate in 1959 averaged at 


Can. $0,959 (Bank of Canada, Statistical Summary). 


the form of commodities and services. 
While the commodity trade between 
the two countries continues to increase 
and promote specialized production on 
either side of the border, Canada has 
developed an increasing need for knowl- 
edge, skill, and technology embodied 
in people rather than in products. 

The growth of demand and of pro- 
duction in the two economies since the 
war provided the conditions for an in- 
creasing integration of ownership and of. 
production, both within each of the two 
countries and between them, and for an 
intensification of specialization. Spe- 
cialization, like love and science, knows 
few international obstacles. The in- 
crease in specialization that is made 
possible by larger scale has also emerged 
in higher education. 

The possibility of higher earnings ire 
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the United States than in Canada may 
perhaps be part of the mechanism by 
which people are attracted to move to 
the United States. It is not, however, 
sufficient that there should be some 
difference in earnings. Earnings have 
been higher in the United States, but 
neither sufficiently higher to attract a 
larger southward migration nor to check 
the northward flow. The extent of the 
difference may be important. A crude 
comparison of average earnings—un- 
adjusted for differences in price levels? 
or for the different patterns of expendi- 
ture which a migrant incurs in adapting 
to a society with its own pattern of 
goods available for consumption, cus- 
tomary patterns of expenditure, and 
climate-—-shows a pattern of differences 
which are relatively smaller for the sci- 
entific and professional groups which 
have shown the fastest increases in 
migration between the two countries 
(Table 6). 

The gap in incomes has become nar- 
rower since the war, for most workers, 
but whether it is a cause or an effect 
of increased mobility between the two 
countries is not clear. The narrowing 
of the gap is also associated with a more 
rapid increase in the capital-labor ratio 
in Canada.2® Scientific and profes- 
sional earnings, however, appear, on the 
basis of a few scraps of evidence, to 
have risen at about the same rate in 
Canada and the United States, except 
for university teachers, whose earnings 


9A study in progress by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics indicates that the average 
‘price levels in Canada and the United States 
(expressed in domestic dollars) are fairly close 
together, that is, the difference between the 
two levels is indicated by the exchange rate 
(vide Economic Council of Canada, Second 
Annual Review, Ottawa, 1965), p. 54. 

10 Economic Council of Canada, op. cit, 
Tables 3~7, p. 66. : 


widen the gap. -At present the size 
of the migration movements is still 
small compared with the two labor 
forces, especially in the United States, 
and are thus unlikely to have much 
effect upon relative earnings. 

The extent of opportunities for em- 
ployment, especially of a specialized 
nature, may be a more important factor 
in the development of increased migra- 
tion between Canada and the United 
States in view of the growth of the 
labor forces on both sides of the border. 
For example, the movement of engi- 
neers to the United States, which is 
large compared with other occupations, 
appears to be associated with a rela- 
tively small difference in earnings, and 
with a much larger field of employment: 
engineers in the United States consti- 
tute 1.3 per cent of a much larger labor 
force, compared with 0.7 per cent in 
Canada. Conversely, the net move- 
ment of university teachers into Canada 
appears to be induced by the growth of 
employment opportunities in Canadian 
universities, which is about two’ and a 
half times ‘as fast as in the United 
States and also large in relation ‘to the 
domestic supply of university teachers, 
whereas university salariés are lower in 
Canada and rising less rapidly. 

The suggestion that the extent and 
character of employment possibilities are 
a key factor in migration, especially 
of scientific and professional workers, 
must remain in the status of a tentative 
hypothesis. Limitations of space pre- 
vent the subject: from receiving the’ 
attention that it appears to deserve as 
one of the more important develop- 
ments in the social and economic life of 
Canada and-the United States. 

11 Canadian Association of University Teach- 
ers, Bulletin (February 1964), Vol. 14, No. 3, 
p. 38. 


From the Other Side: A European View 


By BRINLEY THOMAS 


Asstract: The United States 1965 Immigration Act, effec- 
tively a substitution of skill discrimination for racial discrimi- 
nation, although morally superior to the former Act, may have 
bad side-effects. In the nineteenth century, large-scale move- 
ments of labor force from overpopulated countries to areas 
where labor was scarce benefited both the sending and the re- 
ceiving countries. The modern pattern, however, shows a re- 
versal of the flow—skilled labor and ‘scientific personnel are 
moving from the less prosperous countries to the four richest 
nations in the world, and especially to the United States. Eu- 
rope and Asia, are both affected by this “brain drain” of many 
persons whose training was financed by their respective native 
governments. The reverse flow of experts and technical as- 
sistance from the rich to the underdeveloped countries is an 

‘imperfect substitute for the cumulative benefits of indigenous 
research. When a country absorbs migrants educated at pub-’ 
lic expense abroad, there is no reason why they should not be 
considered items in a capital balance of payments. If physical 
capital must be paid for, why should publicly financed human 
capital be received free? Other ways to overcome the imbal- 
ance might be less emphasis on student migration in technical 
assistance or an obligation on students receiving public grants 
to remain in or return to their own countries —Ed. 





Brinley Thomas, Ph.D., Cardif, Wales, is Professor of Economics at the University of 
Wales. He is the author of Migration and Economic Growth: A Study of Great Britain 
and the Atlantic Economy (1954) and International Migration and Economic Develop- 
ment; A Trend Report (1961). He edited Economics of International Migration (1958) 
for the International Economic Association. He is Chairman of the British Association 
of University Teachers of Economics. In 1957 he was Visiting Professor at Duke Uni- 
versity and in 1960, at the University of Illinois. He was Head of an Organization for 
European Co-operation and Development Mission to study Manpower Policy in Canada 
in 1965. He is consultant to the Unit for Economic and Statistical Studies on Higher 
Education at the London School of Economics. 
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T the Statue of Liberty on October 

3, 1965, President Johnson sum- 

marized the new immigration law in 
these words: 


This bill says simply that from this day 
forth those wishing to emigrate to America 
shall be admitted on the basis of their 
skills and their close relationship to those 
already here. 


Few will deny that this reform was long 
overdue. One of the purposes of the 
national-origins system of selection was 
to maintain the ethnic composition of 
the American population as it was in 
1920; this was a policy of discrimina- 
tion which became increasingly unfair 
and gave offense to a large number of 
countries, particularly those in Asia and 
Africa, which were given a token quota 
of 100 a year. The effect of the law 
was partially offset by various official 
dispensations to cope with the huge 
waiting lists of relatives in European 
countries with very small quotas. It is 
significant that, whereas the quota for 
Italy was 5,666, the average number of 
Italians admitted each year has been 
nearly three times that figure. Over the 
last ten years, only one in three of all 
the immigrants admitted to the United 
States has come in under the quotas 
established by the 1924 Act. When the 
fundamental aim of a law is being side- 
tracked to this extent, it is clear that the 
principle of selection is no longer in 
line with reality or approved by public 
opinion. i : 


JUSTIFICATION BY SKILL 


Unhappily, it often happens that 
‘while the right hand is engaged in 
remedying one evil, the left hand is 
creating. another. Looked at from the 
point of view of other countries, par- 
ticularly the poorest ones, the Act of 
1965 may well turn out to be a mixed 


blessing, and to say this is not in any- ` 


way to disparage the genuineness of the 


liberal impulse which made it possible. 
Lionel Trilling once wrote that 


the liberal'mind is sure that the order of 
human affairs owes it a simple logic: good 
is good and bad is bad. It can understand, 
for it invented and named, the moods of 
optimism and pessimism, but the mood 
that is the response to good-and-evil it has 
not named and cannot understand. Before 
the idea of good-and-evil its imagination 


. fails; it cannot accept this improbable 


paradox. 


Much will depend on whether the lib- 
eral mind in America will look beyond 
its own society and’ recognize that the 
larger good within its borders will not 
be without bad side-effects elsewhere. 

Under the 1924 Act, the twenty coun- 
tries of the Asia-Pacific triangle, includ- 
ing Japan and China, were given an 
aggregate quota of 2,290, and wherever 
an Asian was born he was charged to 
these quotas. 


Henceforth, an Asian will be eligible for 
admission on exactly the same terms as 
others from throughout the world, his 
place of birth being significant only for 
purposes of charging against the 20,000 
maximum to be admitted annually from 
any one couniry.? 


To substitute justification by skill for 
justification .by skin is admirable, but, 
like patriotism, it is not enough. 


British Poricy 


Lest any of my readers think that I 
am indulging in that most tiresome Eng- 
lish habit of preaching moral sermons to 
others, may I hasten to add that the 
immigration restrictions enacted by Mr. 
Harold Wilson’s Labour Government in 
August 1965 were a flagrant violation of 


the principles which the Labour party 


1 Lionel “Trilling, E. M. Forster: A Study 


. (London, 1944), pp. 14-15. 


2D. G. Benn, “The New U.S. Immigration 
Law,” International Migration, Vol. IIT, No. 3° 


(1965), p. 105. 
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professed when in opposition. With 
colored people comprising only 1.7 per 
cent of the population of the United 
Kingdom, the doors have been prac- 
tically closed; only 8,500 a year are to 
be allowed in, and these will be ex- 
- clusively those with a specific job to 
come to or those who have special 
qualifications or skills. President John- 
son’s new legislation at least deserves 
recognition as a manifestation of an 
enlightened liberal trend: by contrast 
Mr. Wilson’s “White Paper on Common- 
wealth Immigration” is a crude Little 
Englander essay’ in the closed shop. 
The British are in no position to preach 
sermons on racial discrimination to any- 
body. 


THE LARGER Issue 


My theme is of wider scope than the 
new American immigration law of 1965. 
I am really concerned with the immigra- 
tion policies of the plutocracy of the 
world, the countries which belong to 
the top income bracket. But it happens 
that the United States is the favorite 
ultimate destination of the skilled mi- 
grant, and her dominant size and ab- 
sorptive capacity put her in a unique 
position. 
ority of skill and kinship discrimina- 
tion over racial discrimination, we must 
go on to ask what will be the effect of 
the new policy on the gap between the 
standard of living and prospect of 
further economic development in. the 
United States and in the less fortunate 
countries of the world. 


THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY PATTERN 


In the nineteenth century, large-scale 
movements of labor and capital from 
overpopulated countries to areas where 
they were relatively scarce were a nec- 
essary condition of the expansion of 
the international economy. Between 
1845 and 1924 no less than fifty million 
people moved into North and South 


Admitting the moral superi- ` 


America from the rest of the world, and, . 
as a result, one-eleventh of the popula- 
tion of the world were Europeans living 
outside that continent. Intercontinental 
migration and foreign lending fluctu- 
ated together, and, on the whole, there 
was a long-run community of interest 
between sending and receiving coun- 
tries. The flows of population and 
capital proceeded in long cycles with 
an average span of about fifteen to 
twenty years, and there was an inverse 
relation between long swings in capital 
construction in the United Kingdom 
and in the overseas countries. of new 
settlement.® 


To understand the contemporary 


- . scene, it is instructive to recall the con- 


trasting features of the great era of 
international mobility. Great Britain, 


_the world’s largest lender, had invested 


£3,763 million abroad, 25 per cent of 
which was in Canada, Australia, and. 
New Zealand, 22 per cent in the rest of 
the British Empire, 20 per cent in the 
United States, and 20 per cent in South 
America. This vast stream of mainly 
portfolio investment and technical skills 
had activated the great outpouring of 
population from the continent of Eu- 
rope. Most of these factors of produc- 
tion went to the then underdeveloped 
countries, especially the overseas de- 
scendants of western Europe—the 
United States, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand—which are now promi- 
nent in the world’s top incorne bracket. 
Since much of the investment went into 
public utilities and railroads, the British 
rentier was instrumental in equipping - 
the underdeveloped world with a good 
deal of its infrastructure. 


8See Brinley Thomas, Migration and Eco- 
nomic Growth: A Study of Great Britain and 
the Atlantic Economy (London, 1954), chaps. 
vii, x, xi and xiv; and “Migration and Inter- 
national Investment,” in Economics of In- 
ternational Migration, ed. Brinley Thomas 
(London, 1958), pp. 5-11. . 
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NARROWING THE GAP 


In the „Atlantic economy which 
emerged in the second half of the nine- 
teenth centùry, the process of growth 
was marked by alternating phases in 
which the leading creditor country was 


continuously putting its “money back: 


into international circulation either 

, through a wave of foreign lending or 
an upsurge of commodity imports. In 
these conditions the international mone- 
tary system worked reasonably well, 
and it was possible for the effects of 
differential productivity increases in 
various countries to be transmitted in- 
ternationally without serious disequi- 
librium. Most striking was the fact 
that the rate of economic growth, that 
is, in real product per capita, in the less 
developed countries was twice as high 
as in the: United Kingdom. There was 
thus a considerable narrowing of the 
gap between countries at different levels 
of development, and this was accom- 
panied by a diffusion of economic 
power. 


Tse MID-TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
i PATTERN 


In the last twenty years, there has 
been a profound change in the volume 
and character of international migra- 
tion. After World War II there was 
hardly any correlation between the 
main flows: of international migration 
and privaté foreign lending. The Im- 
migration Act of 1924 in the United 
States’ had proved to be a significant 
watershed; after World War II - the 
` annual rate of immigration into the 
United States was only 1.3 per 1,000 
„of the 1950 population, as compared 
‘with 11 per 1,000 of the 1910 popula- 
` tion in the early years of the century. 
Instead of portfolio investment going 
into public utilities in less developed 
argas, the present pattern is dominated 


by direct private foreign investment 
largely within the rich sector of the 
world. Governments now regulate im- 
migration according to strictly national- 
istic interests. i 

The fundamental economic determi- 
nants had changed, and yet the old 
pattern seemed to reassert itself. In’ 
the period: 1946-1957, total net inter- 
continental migration was 5,900,000, 
and 73 per cent of this was absorbed 
by four countries—the United States, 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand-— 
which are-.the richest countries in the 


_world. This is the grin without the 


cat; there is no longer a natural flow of 
private capital and technical and entre- 
preneurial skills from advanced coun- 
tries to underdeveloped areas. There 
is a premium on skilled migrants, and 
in the intense international competition 
for them, the less developed countries 


are under a severe handicap. 


THE UNITED STATES AS A 
MAGNET FOR SKILLS 


The operative element in interna- 
tional migration at the present time is 
the movement ‘of skilled labor and sci- 


‘entific and professional personnel. Just 


as a large part’ of world trade in mer- 
chandise consists of exchanges between 
industrially advanced countries; it is 


natural and desirable that there should . 


also be a multilateral interchange of 
skilled personnel between such coun- 
tries. If the United States seems to 


_ absorb a disproportionate share, it is 


partly because of her size and partly 
because of the nature of the major tech- 
nical innovations of‘our time. These 
new technical processes, both in their ` 
origin and in their application, -entail 
immense expenditures on research and 
development. In this sphere there are 
substantial economies of scale. The 
United States is thus a very powerful 
magnet for highly qualified manpower, 
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and the effect is heightened by the-vast 
difference between incomes in America 
and in most other countries. 

The crucial question that needs to be 
answered is whether the international 
migration which is taking place within 
the existing constraints is a factor help- 
‘ing to widen the gap between the rich 
and the poor nations and, if so, whether 
the change in the American Jaw will 
strengthen this tendency. 


The statistics of the immigration of 


engineers and natural scientists into the 
United States for the years ‘1953-1956 

. and 1962-1963 are given in the follow- 
ing tables. 

The number- of engineers and natural 
scientists admitted as immigrants into 
the United States rose from an annual 
average of 3,119 in 1953-1956 to 5,702 
in 1963. However, there have been fluc- 
tuations. In 1957 the figure was as high 
as 5,892, and it fell to 3,992 in 1961, 
a reflection of the phase ‘of stagnation 
relatively to Europe through which the 
American economy was passing in those 
years. 


TABLE 1— ENGINEERS AND NATURALSCIENTISTS 
ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES AS IMMI- 
GRANTS, BY COUNTRY OF Last 
PERMANENT RESIDENCE, 




















1953-1956 
1953-1956 
AREA ENGINEERS Scientists 
1 A 1 
eer % Average % 
Europe 1159 50.2 353 43.7 
Canada 580 25.1 161 20.0 
Mexico 35 1.5 67 8.2 
Cuba 19 0.8 31 3.8 
Other 518 22.4 196 24.3 
All Countries| 2311 | 100.0 808 100.0 








Source: National Science Foundation, Scien- 
tific Manpower Bulletin, No. 8 (February 1958), 
p. 9. 


TABLE 2—ScrENTISTS AND ENGINEERS AD- 
MITTED TO THE UNITED STATES AS 
IMMIGRANTS, BY COUNTRY OF , 
BrirtH, 1962 Ann 1963 






































1962 1963 
COUNTRY oR z 
Pem |N %° |y % 
UM- = 
BER | Duron | BEX | POTION 
Europe 2,431 | 56.6 | 3,002 | 50.6 
United 925 21.5 | 1,153 19.4 
Kingdom i 
Germany .-}. 356} 83 428 | 7.2. 
Canada -526 | 12.2,| 633} 10.7 
Mexico 58 1.4 61 1.0 
Cuba 289 6.7 198 3.3 
South America} 219 5.1 |* 327] -5.5 
Asia 498 | 11.6 | 1,406. 23.7 
All Others 276 6.4 306. 5.2 
All Countries | 4,297 | 100.0 | 5,933 100.0. 








2 This table includes social scientists—192 
in 1962 and 231 in 1963. f 

Source: National Science Foundation, Re- ' 
views of Daia on Science Resources, Vol. 1, No. 5 
(July 1965), p. 5. 


SKILLED IMMIGRANTS FROM ASIA 


For the purpose of assessing the 
probable effect of the new immigration 
law, it is best to look at the figures for 
1962 and 1963 analyzing immigrants 
by country of birth. The most spec- 
tacular fact is that 24 per cent of these 
highly skilled migrants in 1963 origi- 
nated in Asia. This inflow in absolute 
terms went up threefold between 1962 
and 1963. This was due in part to 
Congressional legislation passed in Octo- 
ber 1962 supplementing the basic immi- 
gration law and allowing large numbers 
of alien scientists and engineers to 
achieve immigrant status within a rela- 
tively short period of time. Whereas 
between 1962 and 1963 the influx of 
European scientists and engineers went 
up by 23 per cent, that of Asians in- 
creased by no less than 182 per cent. 
This indicates that skilled Asian immi; 
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gration has à remarkably high elasticity 
with respect to a moderate liberalizing 
of the restrictions. If the relatively 
minor supplement to the law in October 
1962 led to an. almost threefold increase 
in the influx of highly qualified Asians, 
one wonders what the basic alteration 
in the principles of selection enacted in 
1965 is likely to do. One can only 
surmise that the process of creaming off 
skills ffom the poorest areas of the 
world will be intensified. : 

‘Under the new law a limit of 170,000 
a year will be placed on immigrants 


who -are ‘natives ‘of. countries outside’ 
the Western Hemisphere, and under the. 


system of preferences 20 per cent of 
this total, or 34,000,. will be assigned to 
persons with skills and qualifications 
needed in the United States. This latter 
figure is two and a quarter times the 
average annual number of all profes- 
sional, technical and kindred workers 
’ admitted as immigrants in the years 
. 1953—1956." Since selection will have 
no regard to birthplace or nationality, 
and ‘the “first come, first served” prin- 
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Ph.D. degrees in this period, and that 
half of them went to the United States.* 
Several heads of departments -pointed 
out that “we seem to be. losing an 
unduly high proportion of .our best 
people.” ë The Report . concluded: 

Quite apart from the potential benefit to 
this country which has been lost by the ' 
emigration of scientists on the scale of the 
last ten years, it must also be recognized 
that this country -has spent considerable 


- sums in educating scientists who are now 


‘ciple will apply, it is clearly possible > 


that in future a sizable and growing 
. proportion of the 34,000 skilled immi- 


' grants from outside the Western Hemi- - 


sphere will be-recruited from the less 
developed countries. This figure, while 
small in relation to the American econ- 
omy, is far from trifling for poor coun- 


tries which are desperately short of 


skills. 


“BRAIN DRAIN FROM EUROPE 


Europeans accounted for just over 
half the scientists and engineers ad- 
mitted to the United States in 1962 and 
' 1963, and the largest contingent came 
from the United Kingdom. A Commit- 
tee of the Royal Society on the emigra- 
tion of scientists from Britain showed 
that in the decade 1952-1961 Britain 
lost, through permanent emigration; 16 
_ per cent of those who were awarded 


= 


_ overseas. 


‘cating these, scientists.‘ 


in the United States and other countries 
We have not been able to ar- 
rive at a reliable figure for the cost of edu- 
We regard as much’ 
more serious the economic consequences of 


the loss to this country of the leadership 


and the creative contributions to science 
and technology which they would have 
made in the course of their working lives.° 


The average annual emigration of doc- 
tors from Britain between 1955 and 
1960 was- 483, and about one-sixth of 
them went to the United States? A 
British technical journal A has expressed 
the fear that 


the Government, by the millions get on 


technical expansion, were merely erecting a 


väst and expensive preparatory school for 
American industry.® 


Other European countries, particularly 
The Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden,- 


‘have been experiencing an even heavier 


relative drain of scientists and engineers 


-to the United States. 


A COMFORTING NORTH AMERICAN 
DOCTRINE 


Recently two North American econ- 
omists, Herbert Grubel and. Anthony 


4 Great Britain, Royal Society, Emigration 
of Scientists from the United Kingdom (Lon- 
don, Fébruary 1963), p. 10. 

5 Ibid.,.p. 11. 

6 Ibid., p. 13. 

T Brian Abel-Smith and Kathleen Gales, 
British Doctors at Home and Abroad (Lon- ) 
don, 1964), p. 56. 

8 Technology (London, March 1957), p. 3.° 
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Scott, in a.theoretical examination of 
the international flow of skilled man- 
power, have tried to show that a good 
case can be made for a continuation of 
present policies and the free movement 
of human capital throughout the world.° 
They reject the “outmoded nationalist 
concept” of a country seeking to max- 
imize its military and economic power, 
and in its place they choose the sup- 
posedly objective notion of a country as 
“an association of individuals whose 
collective welfare its leaders seek to 
maximize.” They argue that emigra- 
tion should be welcomed whenever the 
emigrant improves his own income 
(which is normally the case when move- 
ment is voluntary) and whenever the 
migrant’s departure does not reduce 
the income of those remaining behind. 
Their article is confined to a discussion 
of the circumstances under which this 
second condition holds true. 

This is not the place to discuss the 
propriety of these authors’ value crite- 
rion or the reasoning they have built 
upon it. Suffice it to say that they have 
been somewhat hasty in arriving at 
comforting conclusions. In a paper 
with the title, “The International Flow 
of Human Capital,” one is a little sur- 
prised that the. first argument used is 
that 


the departure of a person normally raises 
the long-run average income of the people 
remaining, because it results in an increase 
in the nation’s capital-labor ratio. 


Clearly the authors have not got very 
far with generalizing the capital con- 
cept; in their hands, the term “human 
capital” is just metaphor. It would 
not have been unrealistic for them to 
have begun by postulating that each 


? Herbert G. Grubel and Anthony D. Scott, 
“The International Flow of Human Capital,” 
Paper presented at the American Economic 
Association Meetings in New York, December 
1965. 


country is seeking to maximize its rate 
of growth over a given period. The 
analysis might then have: proceeded to 
incorporate stocks and flows of “human 
capital” as a species of capital in gen- 
eral, Until this arduous exercise has 
been done, ‘it is ill-advised for econo- 
mists to tell policy-makers that all will 
be well if everything is left as it is. 
The corollary that what is good for the 
United States is good for the world is 
no more self-evident than that other old 
chestnut: “What is good for General 
Motors is good for the United States.” 


Two INTERNATIONAL CIRCUITS 


There is much to be learned through 
patient research into the character of 
present international flows. There are 
interesting indications in the statistics 
of various countries that a number of 
migrants move in short stages from low- 
income to developed countries. In the 
records published by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation there is a big differ- 
ence between the number born and the 
number last residing in specific coun- 
tries; this shows that many scientists 
and engineers moved into residence in 
at least one other foreign country before 
they arrived as immigrants in the 
United States. Canada is one of the 
favorite intermediate states, and there 
are similar ones in Europe. One is re- 
minded of Ravenstein’s “law of short- 
distance movement” which was put for- 
ward as an explanation of streams of 
internal migration. On a world-wide 
scale, individual migrants of varying de- 
grees of skill move by stages out of low- 
income countries via intermediate more 
advanced ones, forming currents of 
migration determined by the magnetic 
influence of the richest destination. 

There are really two international 
circuits. On the one hand, there is a 
spontaneous, and in some senses per- 
verse, flow of skilled personnel from 
developing to advanced countries; on 
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the other, there is a reverse publicly 
financed flow of experts and technical 
assistance staffs of all kinds, national 
and international, from the rich to 
the developing countries. Some of this 
government-sponsored traffic is merely 
an imperfect substitute for an avoidable 
leakage of indigenous talent, 


PERVERSE MOVEMENTS 


What is the justification for describing 
some of these movements of human 
capital as “perverse”? When the econ- 
omist asks what the conditions are for 
maximizing world production, then, if 
factors always obtain incomes equal to 
their marginal products, are free to 
move, and pay their own costs of trans- 
fer, unimpeded shifts of factors from 
countries where productivity is low to 
countries where it is high will tend 
to maximize world output. Arguments 
based on this proposition cease to be 
valid if we are confronted with a sec- 
ond-best situation, and this is the case 
in the circumstances which we are dis- 
cussing in this paper. 

For example, there are divergences 
between marginal social values and 
costs in countries at different levels of 
development; earnings do not ‘corre- 
spond to marginal products over the 
international economy. Control over 
factor movements is thus justifiable. 
It is well-known that the promotion of 
growth in poor countries entails the 
general diffusion of skills. Such coun- 
tries can reap large marginal external 
economies if their sparse supply of 
skilled manpower can be sufficiently 
augmented; if they lose some of their 
existing supply, the marginal loss is 
correspondingly large. On the other 
hand, in the advanced industrialized 
country which receives the skilled im- 
migrants, the disparity between mar- 
ginal social net product and income is 
small and the possibility of marginal 
external economies negligible. 


Another important consideration 
which the economist and the policy- 
maker must recognize is that the prob- 
lem of inducing economic growth in 
an underdeveloped country usually 
involves structural not just marginal 
changes. Investment in a poor country 
may be justifiable on the ground that it 
has a comparative advantage in a par- 
ticular line of production, but it can 
become viable only if production is un- 
dertaken on a sufficiently large scale. 
The pioneering firms, although by com- 
ing into existence they are conferring 
benefits on the future, operate on too 
small a scale, and their output is un- 
economic. They are unable to avail 
themselves of the external economies 
which depend on size—for example, a 
transportation network, technical edu- 
cation, research, and a tradition of effi- 
cient entrepreneurship. Consequently, 
if it is left to purely marginal incen- 
tives, skilled workers and highly quali- 
fied personnel who cannot be employed 
at home will emigrate to richer coun- 
tries, and yet this human capital is 
essential in the long run if the poor 
country’s comparative advantage is to 
be realized. 

Unless ' there is interference with 
market forces in order to provide a 
breathing space, the developing country 
will be deprived of a cumulative flow of 
benefits and will remain poor.’® It is 
for these reasons, among others, that 
reliance on the verdict of the free- 
market economy can lead to a danger- 
ous widening of the gap between rich 
and poor countries. If we are to arrive 
at correct policy prescriptions, it is of 
the utmost importance that the analysis 
of the international circuits of skills 
should be conducted in terms of social 


10 For a masterly treatment of the theory of 
the control of international factor movements, 
see J. E. Meade, The Theory of International 
Economic Policy, Vol. Il: Trade and Welfare 
(London, 1955), Part ITI. 
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‘productivity and not private produc- 
tivity. 


BRAIN DRAIN FROM THE 
POOREST COUNTRIES 


From the theoretical plane, let us turn 
again to some of the ugly facts. The 
quality of the leakage of talent from the 
Middle East gives all the governments 
a great deal of anxiety. Iran is par- 
ticularly badly affected. A few years 
ago the Shah, in an address to students 
going abroad, said: 


Whether you like it or not, the future of 
the country depends on you. We and you 
should try to persuade those students who 
have gone before you, and who do not re- 
member their country and homes, to re- 
turn, Is Iran a backward country? Is it 
unorganized? Is it all bad? If they say 
it is good, they should come back to a good 
country. But if it is a bad country, then 
they should come back and help to make it 
better. 


Unfortunately, there are no official 
statistics of the number of foreign stu- 
dents who stay on in the United States. 
The signs are that the numbers are 
very high. A cultural attaché at a 
Middle East embassy recently said 
that, of Iran’s 6,000 students in Amer- 
ica, only about 50 per cent are return- 
ing. The same seems to be true of 
students from countries such as India, 
Korea, Egypt, Pakistan, Greece, Co- 
lombia, and Jordan.: It has been esti- 
mated that, in 1961, the United States 
took into its permanent medical service 
nearly one-third of the medical grad- 
uates in Greece in that year, and there 
are more American-trained Iranian doc- 
tors in New York than in the whole of 
Iran. It has been calculated that 


the total United States programme of for- 
eign college student exchange, involving 
58,000 foreign students in the United 
States and 11,000 American students 


11 Quoted in The Times, October 11, 1960. 


abroad, resulted in a maximum net United 
States cost of only $17 million in 1962, 
after appropriate adjustment of the gross 
cost for the human capital value of stu- 
dents electing to remain in the United 
States.!2 


America has been absorbing 21 per cent 
of the annual output of first-degree 
engineers in Greece. Similar examples 
could be multiplied, and countries such 
as Canada and Australia are also heavy 
importers of skill. 


CosTS AND BENEFITS 


Most countries have plans designed 
to increase their rate of economic 
growth, and large sums of public money 
are invested in the education and train- 
ing of their citizens. One can calculate 
the capital value or marginal efficiency 
of these educated people as one does in 
the case of physical capital. When a 
country absorbs migrants educated at 
the public expense abroad, the costs of 
the productive potential embodied in 
this human capital have been borne in 
the sending country, whereas the net 
productive services will be reaped in 
the receiving country for as long as the 
migrants stay there. 

In principle, there is no reason why 
such net transfers should not be treated 
as if they were items in a capital bal- 
ance of payments, strange as it might 
seem to those who hold more traditional 
notions. If imported physical capital 
has to be paid for, why should public- 
financed-human capital from abroad be 
received free? It is true that emigrants 
may send back remittances to the send- 
ing country, but this is a voluntary act. 
The rate of return on physical capital 
received from the sending country is a 
necessary condition of the transfer: the 
sums returned by individual emigrants 
are merely a possible consequence of 
the transfer. 


12 Herbert A. Grubel and Anthony D. Scott, 
op. cit. 
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Toward A Farr DEAL 


There is a conflict between the objec- 
tive of giving aid to developing countries 
.and the free-market process of creaming 
off skills from these countries. We 
must beware of the simple view that 
the principles of the free society impel 
us to regard all free international move- 
ments of human capital as inherently 
desirable; the principle of “to him that 
hath shall be given” does not commend 
itself to the have-not nations. 

Ways must be found of overcoming 


r 


perverse movements. For example, 
there may be a case for more direct 
assistance to developing nations in the 
form of university buildings, equip- 
ment, and a two-way exchange of in- 
structors, with less emphasis on the 
migration of students. Should there be ` 
an obligation on students.and trainees 


-receiving public grants to return to their. 


own countries? The whole question of 
the scramble for high-level talent as 
between countries at widely different 
levels of development deserves serious 
attention. 


“Travel and Domestic Controls 


By Mario T. Noto 


Asstract: This article examines the inspection, adjudica- 
tion, Border Patrol, and investigation functions of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, which embody its major 
operational responsibilities. The first two may be grouped - 
under “Travel” and the others, under “Domestic Control.” ` 
Investigation’s mission is, essentially, to examine a factual — 
situation which may come within the Service’s jurisdiction, in 

order to resolve applicability of the laws.: The Border Patrol’s 
responsibility is surveillance of the United States’ land. and 
coastal boundaries to prevent surreptitious entry of aliens 
and apprehension of those who may have succeeded in effect- 
ing illegal entry. The work of inspection encompasses the éx- “` 
amination and control of persons entering the United States’ 
from foreign territory through ports of entry. The adjudi- 
cation function‘is the making of legal decisions concerning the 
rights, privileges, and benefits of citizens and aliens which come. 
within the statutory requirements dealing with immigration: 
and naturalization. Many provisions of immigration law are 
mandatory in language, but the Service’s humanitarian ap- 
proach, which accompanies administration of the law, ensures 
that the law’s provisions are carried out with due regard for 
the legislative intent of justice and regard for the human lives 
affected by the Service’s decisions.—Ed. 
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T would prove an almost insurmount- 

able, if not impossible, task to at- 
tempt an explanation in this paper of 
all the travel and domestic controls 
over aliens which are under the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service. 
“Such an endeavor would be challenging 
even to those with expertise on the 
subject. However, an examination of 
the functions of inspection, adjudica- 


tion, Border Patrol, and investigation ` 


will reflect the major operational re- 
sponsibilities of the Service. The first 
two may be grouped under “Travel” 
_and the others, under ‘Domestic 
Control.” 
Field operations are initially under 
the supervision of regional commission- 


ers, who are strategically located at- 


Burlington, Vermont; Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; St. Paul, Minnesota; and San 
Pedro, California. The geographical 
sites permit- maximum exercise of su- 
pervisory responsibility. These offices 
_serve as an intermediary for the Wash- 
ington headquarters for supervision of 
operations -within the districts, subof- 


fices, ‘and patrol sectors and stations, . 


which are all, at their individual strata, 
components of operations. Within each 
level, there exists direct responsibility 
for implementation of Service opera- 
tions. 


i . INVESTIGATION 


The investigation mission of the 
Service is, in essence, no different from 
that’ of any investigative agency. Es- 
sentially, it-is to examine a` factual 
situation which may come within the 
jurisdiction of the Service, to resolve 
applicability of its laws. « 

The investigator is the fact-finder of 
Service operations. After inquiry, his 
‘findings are reported to the appropriate 
unit within the Service, or another 
. government agency, to decide whether 
„the facts adduced warrant further ac- 
tion. 


Resultant Service actions or ac- 


tions of other governmental agencies 


depend upon the investigator’s accurate 


reporting and evaluation of the infor- 


mation produced. 

The investigative arm of the Service 
is comparatively new.. It was organi- 
zationally established in 1946 when in- 
vestigators were first appointed. Prior 
thereto, the investigation function was 
performed by officers who were immi- 
grant inspectors, naturalization exam- 
iners, and other employees. 


`- In 1948, to achieve an interrelated 


program , of investigations, a section 
was established in the Central Office 
with’ the responsibility for planning, 
organizing, co-ordinating, and direct- 


‘ing investigative activities for the entire 


Service. In May 1952, this section 
was expanded to a division, and it has 


produced an effective group of selected. 


officers whose assignments and work 
today reach into all areas of Service 
responsibilities. 

The investigation section’s function 


- comprises three major responsibilities: , 


to prevent illegal entry of persons into 
the United States; to apprehend any 
alien found in the United States in 
illegal status; and to investigate the 
status of aliens who, through violation 
of the provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, become amenable 
to deportation or denaturalization. - It 
is to be noted that the function of the 
Border Patrol, which is discussed later, 
has:a close parallel. 

For functional expediency, there are 
three major categories of investigations: 
special, general, and search. “Special” 
investigations encompass those concern- 


ing aliens and naturalized citizens who ` 


may have engaged in subversive, crim- 
inal, immoral, and narcotics offenses. 
They are investigated for the purpose 
of determining whether they are ex- 
cludable or deportable from the United 
States, or, in the case of naturalized 


` citizens, whether amenable to denatural- 
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ization proceedings. “General” investi- 


gations cover all other types of cases, in- ` 


cluding smuggling, visa frauds, and mis- 
cellaneous. offenses which may render 
an alien deportable or excludable. 
“Search” investigations, characterized 


by the word’s own definition, are those. 


calculated to locate aliens illegally -in 
the United States, although unknown 
specifically by. identity. They are found 
invariably as the result of information 
received that aliens are likely to be 
present in a given locale at a given 
time. Studies of the patterns, habits, 
and occupations of various alien groups 
are also similarly indicative of places 


where they may be located in 1 illegal- 


status. 

The Service investigator is unique 
within the family of federal officers be- 
cause he possesses authority to arrest 
without warrant aliens who are enter- 


ing, attempting to enter, or have en- ` 


tered the United States in violation of 
the immigration laws and are likely to 
escape before a warrant for their arrest 
can be obtained. 

During calendar year 1965, a nation- 
wide total of 7,723 investigations were 
made in cases involving aliens believed 
to be involved in criminal, immoral,. or 
narcotics offenses. In addition, 3,975 
investigations were conducted in cases 
involving fraudulent documents and ac- 
tivities designed to circumvent the Im- 
migration and Nationality Laws. Some 
of these cases uncovered violations of 
criminal conspiracies between aliens and 
other persons who, for varying sums of 
money, provided them with false docu- 
mentation for use to circumvent statu- 
tory restrictions. Successful prosecu- 
tions were made in 1,200 of these cases 
and resulted in aggregate sentences of 
16,052 months imprisionment and fines 
of $50,850. Although many cases were 
minor, the deterrent effects are im- 
pressive. 

During the year, 885 smuggling cases 


were established through investigations. 
Prosecution was authorized in 329, and. 
convictions were made in 278 of these, 
which resulted in aggregate’ sentences 
of 2,746 months imprisonment, and ; 
fines totaling $11,500. ae 7 

The investigators maintain close- ie 
son with governmental agencies at ‘all . 
levels, and with private. industry and 
organizations. Through these media, in- 
formation may be made available or 
exchanged which will prove of mutual 
assistance. 

A unique characteristic of the Service 
investigator is the fact that upon com- 
pletion of an investigation to determine 
deportation, he is not only permitted 
but encouraged to make a recommenda- 
tion as to whether deportation proceed- 
ings should be instituted. This is based 
upon the concept that his firsthand ob- 
servations and knowledge of the case 
permit better evaluation as to whether 
proceedings should be invoked. | 

If the investigator is satisfied that a 
prima facie case of deportability has 
been established, he may apply to the 
district director for an Order to Show 
Cause for deportation. If issued, 
the deportation proceeding. begins with: 
service upon an alien of the Order to 
Show Cause. This is comparable to the: 
process used in civil proceedings. _ 

Investigators are stationed’ in most of 


. the major Service offices, from which 


they fan out to conduct investigations 
within the geographical area of their 
jurisdiction. While the investigators 
focus attention on locating illegal aliens, 
in carrying out such duties they regu- 
larly assist many whose only offense is a 
technical or inadvertent violation of law 
which will not warrant penalties. 

The Service investigator is adaptable. 
His work may be on the New York 
waterfront, or on the farms and ranches 
of the Southwest, or in the industrial 
areas and the seasonal resorts. There 
is no limit to where his work may take . 
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him. He must be competent to develop 
contacts and obtain information from 
the longshoreman, the bank president, 
the factory worker, the businessman, 
the college dean, and any other person 
from any walk or station in life. 

An operational advantage within the 
Service is achieved by the investigator’s 
versatility. To make him more pro- 
ficient -in his work, the Service allots 
about 4 per cent of its time each year to 
in-Service training. In addition, the in- 
vestigator devotes numerous hours of 
his own time to. the study of laws, pro- 
cedures, and techniques to improve his 
efficiency. Because of such training, he 
can, when exigencies demand, perform 
the functions of immigrant inspector, 
naturalization examiner, and Border 
Patrol inspector. The flexibility of 
Service investigators permits greater 
capabilities and productivity in achiev- 
ing the Service missions. 


BORDER PATROL 


The Immigration Border Patrol may 
well be characterized as “the guardian 
of the frontiers.” It is’ the first line 
of defense against illegal entries into 
our country, The Border Patrol was 
founded in 1911, and its members were 
known as “Mounted Inspectors.” The 
present patrol was legislatively estab- 
lished in June 1924. Its principal re- 
sponsibility is the patrol of the land and 
coastal boundaries of the United States 
for. the purpose of preventing surrep- 
titious entry of aliens. A corollary 
function is the prevention of smuggling 
of aliens into the United States and the 
apprehension of those who may have 
succeeded in effecting illegal entry at 
places other than those which are desig- 
nated as authorized ports of entry. 

Patrol operations are organizationally 
and geographically structured on the 
concept of “sectors.” The patrol oper- 
ates within the area of twenty-two sect- 
-ors designated in the United States, and 


within these are 119 patrol stations 


‘located at strategic geographical posi- 


tions within reasonable proximity of 
our borders. The physical location is 
relatively dictated by experience to pro- 
vide maximum coverage and vantage 
over used and potential avenues for 
illegal entry. Through analysis of pat- 
terns and modus operandi utilized to 
attempt or gain entry, the patrol will 
fan itself out from its stations to pro- 
vide maximum physical coverage over 
an extended area. Their presence 
serves as a deterrent against attempted 
entry and also permits location of those 
who may have succeeded in entry. 

Today, the patrol represents a mo- 
bile and flexible force, equipped and 
designed for maneuverability to meet 
any threat of illegal entries over an 
area which, to the unknowing, appears 
reasonably secure. The mobility of 
patrol operations is further enhanced 
by its deployment of twenty-five light 
aircraft which are used for aerial ob- 
servation along the territorities adjacent 
to the northern and southern borders of 
the United States. It operates its own 
radio network, thus permitting rapid 
communications and deployment of 
manpower as exigencies arise. It main- 
tains an air transport system for the 
expeditious return to Mexico of deport- 
able adult Mexican males. _ 

The patrol recruits its officers through 
Civil Service examination and proced- 
ures. Upon acceptance, officers are 
placed in Service training as patrol- 
inspector trainees at the Service Acad- 
emy maintained at Port Isabel, Texas. 
There, for a period of fourteen weeks, 
the trainees are taught the mechanics 
and functions of the Service.’ They are 
taught the necessity of understanding 
aliens and their motivations in the 
commission of immigration infractions. 
They are shown the necessity of a 
sympathetic and humane understand- 
ing of the basic compulsions for eco- 
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nomic betterment, devotion to family, 
and other factors which may motivate 
an alien’s illegal entry. 

The most modern techniques and 
methods available in the educational 
field are utilized at the school. Since 
patrol inspectors are required to be 
bilingual with Spanish, the school em- 
ploys advanced educational techniques 
in this area. The maze of federal laws 
and regulations which mandate Service 
responsibilities are simplified and ex- 
plained in such a manner that enforce- 
ment becomes readily understandable. 
Although these officers are entering 
their Service career as patrol inspectors, 
the Academy curriculum covers the en- 
tire spectrum of operations work and 
responsibilities. Thus, upon gradua- 
tion they will not only be adequately 
equipped to perform patrol work, but 
also sufficiently knowledgeable concern- 
ing the interwoven responsibilities of 
other Service work. At times, opera- 
tions in certain areas are so interrelated 
that pressing necessities will require the 
temporary use of the patrol inspector 
for duty as an investigator, immigrant 
inspector, or other officer. Because the 
nature of their work places them at the 
border, patrol inspectors are, by law, 
also designated as acting United States 
Customs officers. The exercise of this 


dual responsibility for immigration and’ 


customs purposes stems from expedi- 
ency, as the Immigration Border Patrol 
is the only-federal patrol on the borders 
and boundaries of the United States. 
This designation as Customs officers, 
while committing the patrol inspector 
to additional responsibility, not only 
increases effectiveness for enforcement 
purposes, but enhances economy of 
operations. 

The procedures utilized by the Patrol 
to accomplish its mission are diversified. 
However, the work with which they are 
readily identified in the public mind is 
the line-watch operation. This consists 


of physical patrol of the border at stra- 
tegic locations. .If not within actual 
view of the border, they are sufficiently 
close to the boundary line for detection 
purposes. Additionally, intermittent 
checks are made in farms, ranches, and 
specific areas of towns and cities where 
patterns developed have demonstrated 
the likelihood of illegal aliens being’ 
present. 

A problem long encountered on the 
Mexican border, the “wetback,” had 
become increasingly intensified follow- 
ing World War II and had come to be 
accepted as insoluble. Although there 
was a procedure whereby entry and 
temporary stay “was permitted, upon 
compliance with various procedures, by 
such workers and employers as required 
by the United States and Mexican gov- 
ernments, it was generally ignored by 
both ‘workers and employers. How- 
ever, concerted maximum utilization of 
available manpower by the Service dur- 
ing 1954-1955 returned the braceros 
who had entered illegally. Thereafter, 
the procedure was streamlined, and the 
bracero was permitted entry upon pres- 
entation of an “MICA,” a plastic iden- 
tification card issued to him after he 
had been examined and found eligible 
by the Service. This procedure, to- 
gether with an increase in the patrol 
inspector force, resulted thereafter in 
effective control of the “wetback” prob- 
lem. With the expiration of Public 
Law 78 on December 31, 1964, the 
mass importation of Mexican agricul- 
tural laborers under this procedure 
came to an end. Despite increased 
pressures which former braceros have 
exerted along those border areas which 
offered the promise of agricultural 
labor, the patrol has succeeded in main- 
taining control against such illegal en- 
tries. Its mobility, planning, and in- 
telligence evaluations have proved in- 
valuable to offset the potential illegal 
influx. . 
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Although patrol inspectors are uni- 
formed law-enforcement officers, they 
are ingrained with the concept that the 
aliens with whom they deal are, for the 
most part, only seeking employment not 
available at home. Also important is 
the understanding that these men and 
women are willing to accept the chal- 
lenges and opportunities which our na- 
tion offers within its borders. Thus, 
the nature and extent of the offense 
committed become mitigated when 
evaluated with the human element in- 
volved. Even before his graduation 
and assignment to a station, a patrol 
inspector acquires an understanding of 
aliens’ problems and learns to regard 
his enforcement of the law with com- 
passion and humaneness. While the 
law will be enforced as intended, it will 
be performed, additionally, with under- 
standing and just regard for the dignity 
of the individual. 


INSPECTION 


Inspection’s work is probably the 
function with which the public is most 
familiar. It encompasses the examina- 
tion and control of persons entering the 
United States from foreign territory 
through ports of entry. 

It is elementary that any nation has, 
as a matter of sovereign right, authority 
to specify who can or cannot enter upon 
or pass through the national territory. 
The extent of the controls, of course, 
© varies widely, ranging from the rigid 
controls of so-called “police states” to 
the minimal screening of the countries 
whose economy is geared to the tourist 
industry. For the United States, the 
controls have been spelled out by the 
Congress in the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. The purpose of the in- 
spectional controls is to protect the 
national interest. In essence, they are 
designed to screen out, at ports of entry, 
undesirable aliens and others who may 
be involved in immoral, criminal; nar- 


cotics, and subversive activities or other 
objectionable conduct. Responsibility 
for the inspection of arrivals is with the 
immigrant inspectors, who are stationed 
at ports of entry throughout the United 
States. There are over four hundred 
such ports. 

The basic function of the immigrant 
inspector at the port of entry is to 
determine the nationality of each ap- 
plicant for admission and, if an alien, 
whether the requirements of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act for entry 
have been met. Once a determination 
is made that an applicant for admission 
is a United States citizen, no further in- 
spection is required, since citizens are 
not subject to immigration controls. 

When an immigrant inspector is 
clearly satisfied that an alien is ad- 
missible, the alien is permitted to enter. 
But if the inspector has reason to be- 
lieve that the alien does not meet the 
requirements of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act for admission, he must 
refer the alien for hearing before a 
Special Inquiry Officer. At such a hear- 
ing, a full inquiry is conducted on the 
alien’s eligibility to enter. After the 
hearing, the Special Inquiry Officer’s 
decision, which must be based on evi- 
dence produced at the hearing, will 
order either the alien’s exclusion or his 
admission. If excluded, the alien has 
the right to appeal to the Board of Im- 
migration Appeals, which is under the 
direction of and responsible to the 
Attorney General. 

The growth in international travel 
since the end of World War IT has been 
spectacular, and statistics graphically 
illustrate the magnitude of the inspec- 
tions activity. During the fiscal year 
1965, 185 million persons were in- 
spected to determine eligibility to enter. 
One hundred and seventy-five million 
entered at the 179 ports of entry on 
the land borders between the United 
States and Canada or Mexico, while 
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8 million arrived at the 76 ports of 
entry for aircraft and 3.5 million ar- 
‘rived at the 146 sea ports of entry. 

The greatest increase continues to be 
in air travel. . With the advent of 
larger and higher-speed jets, carrying 

_ more than 150 passengers, and of favor- 
able economies in foreign lands, air 
travel has increased 60 per cent in total 
air arrivals since jets went into general 
use in 1961. 


YEAR ARRIVALS 
1961 4,964,356 
1962 5,575,395 
1963 6,001,943 
n 1964 6,854,055 
1965 7,954,889 


Inasmuch as jets capable of carrying 
more than 250 passengers may go into 
service in mid-1967, the ever increasing 
air travel is expected to continue. 
There will'also be proportionate in- 
creases in other modes of arrival, al- 
though not as spectacular. 

. Increasing emphasis is being placed 
on the facilitation of international 
travel by the government, with a two- 
fold purpose: ‘first, to. facilitate the 
` movement of persons between countries 
in ‘the interest of creating good will 
among peoples; and, second, to en- 
courage travel to this country as a 
significant part of the effort to reduce 
the outflow of gold reserves. The im- 
portance attached to this is best illus- 
trated by the fact that the President 
has urged that travel formalities be 
facilitated and visits to this country 
encouraged. 

Inspection procedures are under con- 
tinued study for improvement to 
achieve increased efficiency and facilita- 
tion consistent with our immigration 
laws. Procedures causing unwarranted 
delays cannot be tolerated, and re- 
visions which reduce inspection time by 
only seconds become quite significant 
at entry ports such as the John F. Ken- 


nedy International Airport where, dur- 
ing peak travel periods, as many. as 
2,400 passengers may arrive within an 
hour. However; the success of the in- 
spection depends, in large measure, 
upon the individual inspectors at the 
ports of entry. ` 

The immigrant inspector conducting 
the examination becomes the “image” 
of America to the traveler. Since he is 
one of the foreign travelers’ initial con- 
tacts with an official of the United 
States, the manner in which he conducts 
his examination credtes that very im- 
portant first impression which formu- 
lates the travelers’ “image” of the 
American people. ‘It may be said that 
the- inspector implements our: foreign ` 
diplomacy by mirroring the peoples of 
our land. He is a unique combination 
of diplomat, humanitarian, and admin- 
istrator of law. Traits of character 
and temperament or mannerism which 
would go unnoticed in other fields of 
endeavor become factors of vital im- 
portance in the officer who must, daily, 
meet and talk with thousands of people 
and make decisions concerning them 
of possible serious impact. Courtesy, 
consideration, and tact, as well as gen- 
uine interest in people, are essential 
and, since every person applying for ad- + 
mission is entitled, as a matter of right, 
to fair and impartial treatment, there is 
no place for bias or prejudice. Further- 
more, displays of impatience, temper, 
or other discourteous conduct are not 
tolerated. Rae 

Alien applicants fall into two general 
categories. Those seeking to enter to 
reside are classified as immigrants, and 
included in this category are the lawful 
residents returning from a temporary 
absence abroad. Aliens seeking to enter 
the United States temporarily are 
classed as nonimmigrants, and within 
this broad, general category there are a 
number of subclassifications determined 
by the purpose for which the nonimmi- 
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grant seeks to enter. Each alien appli- 
cant for admission must either present 
a valid passport and a visa appropriate 


to his classification issued by an Ameri-. 


can consular officer abroad or establish 
that he is exempt from presenting one 
. or both of those documents. 

The alien who makes his initial appli- 
cation for admission as an immigrant 
must always present an immigrant visa 
(except for a child born subsequent to 
the issuance of a visa to his mother), 
but the alien who has been lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence may, 
when returning after a temporary ab- 
sence of less than one year, be admitted 
upon presentation of his alien registra- 
-tion card or, if abroad for less than two 
years, upon presentation of a re-entry 
permit. 

The Service is faced with. a para- 
doxica] situation in establishing inspec- 
tion procedures. On the one hand, 
every effort must be made to facilitate 
the entry of arriving persons while, on 
the other hand, the inadmissible alien 
must be prevented from entering. In 
conducting the inspection of an alien, 
an immigrant inspector must make the 
following determinations in the order 
shown: (1) determine the alien’s proper 
classification; (2) determine whether 
the alien meets. the documentary re- 
quirements, if any, for that classifica- 
tion; and (3) satisfy himself that the 
alien is otherwise admissible to the 
United States under the provisions of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
The method ‘by or manner in’ which 
these determinations are made are de- 
pendent upon knowledge of the law and 
common, sense and. judgment. 

At air ports of entry, arriving pas- 
sengers are inspected on a “first-come 
first-served”? basis without regard to 
nationality. Because of the nature of 
airline scheduling, the volume of arriv- 
ing passengers at the major airports 
çan fluctuate rapidly. But, within the 


limits of available manpower, the Serv- 
ice provides a staff sufficient to inspect 
all passengers on each arriving flight 
within thirty minutes. 

In order to assist arriving air pas- 
sengers and expedite the over-all in- 
spection process, the Service maintains 
Port Receptionists at major air ports of 
entry. These bilingual young women 
welcome and assist arriving passengers, 
particularly those requiring special at- 
tention, such as invalids, mothers with 
small children, and the like. 

By careful analysis of inspection pro- 
cedures, improvements -have been made 
during recent years to the point where 
inspection time has been reduced to an 
average of less than one and one-half 
minute per passenger. 

The Immigration and Nationality 
Act requires air and sea carriers to pre- 
sent a manifest, or list, of all arriving 
or departing passengers. For air car- 
riers, the manifest consists of an arrival- 
departure card for each passenger. The 
card, which -is only 3 by 5 inches in 
size, contains the passenger’s name, na- 
tionality, passport number, and perma- 
nent address, as well as the name of the 
airline, flight number, and the name 
of the place where the passenger em- 
barked. Certain additional information 
is required for nonimmigrants. The 
cards are prepared either by airlines 
personnel at the time the “passenger 
obtains his transportation ticket or by > 
the passenger while in flight to the 
United States. The passenger presents 
the card, with his passport, to the immi- . 
grant inspector at the port of entry. 
The card is taken from him, endorsed 


_ to show the date and place: of arrival, 


and retained. This is the basic con- 
trol document for aliens admitted to 
the United States temporarily... 

The inspection of passengers arriving 


“by vessel is conducted on the vessel 


and, to the extent possible, the Service 
follows the procedures established at 
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airports. Since the ship’s officers have 
control over the movement of passen- 
gers while on the vessel, the Service 
inspects the passengers as they are 
presented. Although the arrival-de- 
parture card for manifest purposes has 
been authorized for use on vessels, 
many surface transportation lines still 
cling to the cumbersome passenger list, 
causing some delays in the inspection 
since the. immigrant inspector must 
check the name of each passenger 
against this list (which may contain 
hundreds of names) at time of. inspec- 
tion. Because of these problems; the 
Service has been unable to make signi- 
ficant reductions in inspection time for 
vessel passengers to the extent that 
it has been reduced at airports. 

Over 95 per cent of all persons enter- 
ing the United States each year apply 


for admission at land-border ports of - 


entry on the Canadian: and Mexican 
borders. At the largest of these land- 
border ports, El Paso, Texas, more than 
twice as many persons will apply for 
admission than at all of the sea and 
air ports of entry in the United States, 
and there are various other ports where 
several million people enter each year. 
However, there is a marked difference 
between the intensity of inspection 
which must be given persons arriving 
by sea or air and those arriving at land- 
border ports. In contrast to the usual 
sea or air arrival, the great majority of 
the persons applying for admission at 
land-border ports of entry are residents 
of the border area who cross frequently 
and who are familiar with the require- 
ments concerning entry into the United 
States. Consequently, at land-border 
ports of entry a screening procedure has 
been established whereby an immigrant 
inspector stationed at the primary or 
initial inspection point rapidly processes 
arriving persons and vehicles, quickly 
passing those found admissible and re- 
ferring those requiring additional ex- 


amination to. a separate area of the 
traffic lanes for further inquiry by a 
secondary inspector. This permits proc- 
essing of a great volume of persons 
applying for admission. 

In September 1965, the Service, act- 
ing jointly with the Department of 
State, took another forward step in 
facilitating the entry of Mexican na- 
tionals seeking to enter the United 
States as visitors for business or pleas- 
ure. The nonimmigrant visa and pass- 
port requirements were waived for Mex- 
ican nationals who were in possession of 
nonresident-alien Mexican border-cross- 
ing cards. Now a Mexican national 
with a border-crossing card can enter 
the United States for periods up to six 
months as a visitor without the need to 
procure a passport.and then a non- 
immigrant visa. 

There are several inspection problems 
peculiar to the land border. Since 
United States citizens need no passport 
when returning from Canada or Mex- 
ico, the vast majority of United States 
citizens satisfy the inspectors and 
are admitted upon mere declaration of 
United States citizenship. If additional 
proof of citizenship is believed neces- 
sary to convince the inspector, he will 
ask for it. While the possibility of 
false claims always exists, the expertise 
developed by the Immigration officers 
is invariably difficult to overcome. As 
Canadian citizens need no passports or 
visas to enter the United States, they 
also are usually admitted on an oral 
declaration of their citizenship, if the 
examining officer is satisfied. 

The future in inspections work is 
fraught with problems.’ The scientific 
advances projected, particularly in the 
field of air travel, that commercial craft 
will be traveling at speeds in excess of 
2,000 miles an hour, are problems which 
will require challenging solutions. As 
the population increases, there is a pro- 
portionate increase in the desire of 
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people to travel. Even without the im- 
pact of the “Visit the USA” program, 
the natural beauties and historical at- 
tractions possessed and offered by the 
United States are inducements to the 
rest of the world to warrant a short 
visit. 
ADJUDICATION 


The adjudicative functions of the 
Service are less widely known to the 
public than any other area of its opera- 
tions. Yet, through the adjudicative 
process, a wide range of decisions are 
made -which establish or deny rights 
and privileges affecting many persons 
and have impact upon human lives and 
destinies. 

The scope of administrative adjudi- 
cations is much too--broad’ for detailed 
treatment here. However, the major 
facets can be outlined in brief. The 
adjudicatory process, begins with an ap- 
plication or petition field with the Serv- 
ice by or on behalf of an alien or a 
citizen seeking to establish a right or 
entitlement to a benefit or privilege. 
These may be for permission to remain 
permanently after having been admitted 
temporarily, classification of family or 
relatives to receive visas to come to the 
United States, extensions of authorized 
stay in the United States, and various 
other types. The burden is upon ‘the 
` applicant or petitioner to establish, eligi- 
bility in that the statutory requirements 
have been met, and, in those cases in 
which the Service may exercise its dis- 
cretion, that the facts in the individual 
case merit favorable decision. 

When the application or petition is 
“received, it is examined, together with 
any supporting documentation of thé 
claim asserted, by an immigration in- 
spector. Where required for determina- 
tion of the issues involved, additional 
evidence or information may be re- 
quested, interviews had with necéssary 
parties or individuals, and appropriate 


investigations conducted. Thereafter, a - 
determination is made and the applicant 
or petitioner advised accordingly and, 
if adverse, in certain cases, of his right 
to appeal. f : ; 

The procedures are essentially in- 
formal. To the extent possible the 
technicalities and complexities attend- 
ant at formal hearings are avoided. 
However, adherence to the fundamental 
requirements of due process is scru- 
pulously demanded and observed. The 
applicant or petitioner may be repre- 
sented by counsel; he is given every 
opportunity to be heard on the issues, 
to present evidence which he believes 
may be pertinent, and to examine evi- 
dence adverse to him. When the pro- 
ceeding has been completed, a record is 
established which reflects the evidence 
submitted, an evaluation of the facts, 


‘and the application of the pertinent law 


or regulations. Where the decision is 
adverse, the adjudicator is required to 
recite the facts and the basis for the 
conclusion. The order must reflect the 
reasoning employed in arriving at the 
decision and must be in clear and un- 
derstandable terms to preclude misun- 
derstanding or confusion on the part of 
the affected party. 

While rigid and formal rules are not 
observed, the procedure is calculated to 
permit full consideration of facts and 
circumstances which may assist in re- 
solving the issues. With various ex- 
ceptions, adjudications are appealable 
to appropriate regional commissioners 
of the Service and also to the Board of 
Immigration Appeals. The members of 
that Board are appointed by and -are 
responsible to the Attorney General and 
have no connection with the Service. 


Of necessity, in view of the innu- _. 


merable decisions made daily, approxi- ` 
mately 790,000 having been made in 
calendar year 1965, a certain amount of 
delegation of authority is essential for 
effective operations. Yet each individ- 


t 
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ual decision must be rendered in keep- 
ing with the demands of administrative 
due process. Each must be fair 
and equitable and uniformly applicable 
throughout the Service. The appellate 
procedures and publication of decisions 
are major instrumentalities through 
which uniformity is achieved, and thus 
prevent inequities to persons. 

For the information and guidance of 
the public and members of the Bar, as 
well as within the Service and other 
governmental agencies, Service deci- 
sions which may have precedential 
value are available. Hence, interpre- 
tation applied to statutory or adminis- 
trative provisions upon factual situa- 
tions become a matter of public knowl- 
“edge, and no “secret law” may be in- 
voked or applied. In addition, certain 
categories of decisions are periodically 
reviewed at Central Office Operations on 
a postaudit basis to ensure that ad- 
judicators throughout the Service are 
properly implementing the law and 
policy. 

In many adjudications, discretion is 
an essential element within the deci- 
sion-making process. While certain 
benefits may be available to aliens, mere 
eligibility according to statutory re- 
quirement will not warrant favorable 
disposition. The law may also. require 
that the adjudicator must be satisfied 
that such grant is warranted by discre- 
tion. The discretion must be founded 
upon good cause. In this area, since an 
adverse decision may well result in a 
permanent separation of members of a 
family or require those in the United 
States to leave and take up residence in 
other countries to maintain the family 
unit, the discretion exercised must be 
able to withstand close scrutiny. 

A category of adjudications concern- 
ing immigrants bears the technical 
nomenclature: “Adjustment of Status.” 
The Immigration and Nationality Act 
authorizes the Service to convert the 


eventually to become citizens. 


_manent residence. 


immigration -status of aliens who are 
in the United States on a temporary 
basis—as, for example, tourists or 
students—and who must, in due-course, 
leave, to the status of immigrants with 
the right to’remain indefinitely. This 
adjustment has the same effect as if the 
alien concerned had departed and there- 
after had been issued an immigrant visa 
and had been readmitted to the United 
States as an immigrant. This process 
which obviates the expense, inconven- 
ience, and, in’ some cases, the actual 
hardship of ‘departure’ and re-entry is 
initiated by an application for such 
adjustment. It is considered and de- 
termined by the adjudicator. 

The foregoing adjudications are il- 
lustrative of those involving alien im- 
migrants. On the determinations made 
rest the rights of individuals to enter 
and remain in the United States and 
How- 
ever, many adjudications are made 
which. involve the rights and privileges 
of aliens who enter or-seek to enter for 
temporary periods rather than for per- 
They are identified 
as nonimmigrants. Among the aliens 
identified by the term “nonimmigrants”’ 
are temporary visitors for business or 
pleasure, students, exchange visitors, 
government officials, their families, 
staffs, attendants, and employees, and 
temporary workers, ranging from Mexi- . 
can and West Indies agricultural work- 
ers and Canadian woodsmen to enter- 
tainers in all mediums including tele- 
vision, radio, and the theater. 

Here again, any person seeking the 
importation of any alien for the per- 
formance of temporary services in the 
United States, whether they are of such 
an exceptional nature as to require that 
they be performed by an individual who 
is of “distinguished merit and ability,” 
or any other temporary services or 
labor, is required by the statute to ob- 
tain the consent of the Immigration and: 
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Naturalization Service by. filing a peti- 
tion with the Service. The approval of 
the petition by the adjudicator is, of 
course, contingent upon. his finding that 
the statutory requirements have’ been 
met and, in consultation ‘with the De- 
partment of Labor in cases involving 
services or labor not of an exceptional 
nature, that unemployed -persons capa- 
ble of performing such services or labor 
cannot be found in this country. 

While most nonimmigrants come to 
the attention of the Service only when 
they are inspected and admitted, many 
find after arrival that they wish to re- 
main longer than the period of time 
authorized when they entered. In such 
cases, it becomes a Service adjudication 
to. decide whether an extension of du- 
thorized stay shall be granted. Each 
such adjudication is made on the merits 
of the application, primarily upon a 
consideration of the purpose to be 
achieved by the further stay and a 
‘determination as to whether the appli- 
cant does intend to depart from the 
United States in due course or whether 
he is seeking to remain indefinitely. 
During the calendar year 1965, some 
244,000 such applications were granted, 
and about 12,000 denied. 

In sum, the adjudicative function of 
the Service, by its decisions, has in- 
calculable impact upon the lives of 
. many thousands of peoples, and hopes, 
aspirations, and destinies may be born 


or shattered. For this reason it is 
administered with compassion and hu- 
manitarian understanding. 


CoNCLUSION 


Close examination of Service opera- 
tions makes it evident that the tasks of 
the immigrant inspector, the patrol in- 
spector and the investigator are intrin- 
sically and functionally interrelated into 
what may be characterized as a com- 
munity of objectives. Many provisions 
of the immigration law which govern 
Service operations are mandatory in 
language. But a humanitarian ap- 
proach accompanies the administration 
of the law by the Service. This still 
achieves the mandate compatibly with 
the legislative intent of achieving justice 
with due regard for the ensuing impact 
upon human lives. One must not over- 
look that these laws are applicable to a 
small group of people characterized by 
the immortal words of Emma Lazarus 
inscribed at the foot of the Statue of 
Liberty. The attitude and acts of our 
government necessarily reflect the will 
of our people to such a small group 
of peoples. 

The administration of the immigra- 
tion laws must be in harmony with the 
American concept of justice and fair 
treatment to all peoples regardless of 
nationality, color, or creed. To do 
otherwise would be hypocrisy, and in- 
consistent with genuine Americanism. 


Ameliorating’ Hardships under the Immigration Laws 
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portation, adjustment of status, registry, and waiver, and their 
deportation may be withheld on a claim that they would be 
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HOSE who administer the immi- 
-, A gration laws deal with large num- 
bers of human beings. Some are 
seeking to enter’ or re-enter the United 
States. 
may be seeking benefits which will en- 
able them to remain, or they may be 
facing expulsion. Each member of this 
immense throng has his own problems, 
his own ties (or lack of ties) to this 
country, and his own claim for atten- 
tion. Each one is entitled to, and does, 
receive careful and sympathetic consid- 
eration, within the framework of' the 
immigration laws. 
- The immigration requirements of the 
United States traditionally have been 
couched in terms of specific and un- 
yielding uniformity. In this respect 
they have differed from the laws of 
many other countries, whose adminis- 
trators are allowed wide flexibility in 
admitting immigrants and in requiring 
their departure. In the United States, 
however, immigration policies -are ex- 
plicitly defined by statute. The statutes 
spell out precise categories of aliens who 
are barred from entry and equally pre- 
cise categories of aliens who are amen- 
able to deportation. Until recently, the 
statutes allowed little room for maneu- 
ver in deviating from the prescribed 
mandates for exclusion or expulsion. 
The doom of the statute usually was 
inexorable. . 

Such rigidity in dealing with the 
varied situations of many human beings 
was bound to result in excessive hard- 
ships in some instances. And such 
hardships became more pronounced 
after the adoption in 1924 of permanent 
numerical restrictions on immigration, 
coupled with the eventual elimination 
of statutes of limitations from the ex- 
pulsion of those who had entered ir- 
regularly. Moreover, the immigration 
laws provided increasingly for the de- 
portation, without time limitation, of 

- .aliens who had been guilty of specified 


Others, are already here, and - 


misconduct in the United States. The 
result was that law-enforcement - offi- 
cials were confronted with large num- 
bers. of cases in -which the hardships 
seemed excessive, usually because of 
long residence or family .ties in the 
United States. 

There were proposals by the adminis- 
trative authorities and others for legis- 
lation to ameliorate these hardships. 
While awaiting Congressional action on 
such proposals two administrative ex- 
pedients were adopted. The first, 
known as pre-examination, was. initiated 
in 1935 and continued in effect’ until 
1959. It enabled persons who were 
irregularly or temporarily in the United 
States to achieve permanent residence 
status by obtaining an advance deter- 
mination of their admissibility, and 
then going to Canada to obtain a visa 
from an American consul, with the as- 
surance that they would be immediately 
readmitted to the United States. The 
other expedient was to defer action in a 
considerable number of compassionate 
cases, with the expectation that legis- 
lative action would be forthcoming. 

Congress -firially acted, inthe Alien 
Registration Act of 1940, authorizing a 
device known as suspension of deporta- 
tion, which sanctioned the grant of law- 
ful residence status for certain categor- 
ies of deportable aliens who could show 
good moral character and -hardship to 
close relatives in the United States, 
subject to a requirement that each 
favorable action of the Attorney Gener- 
eral in such cases must be submitted to 
Congress for its approval.* 

Various additional remedies have 
been provided since then, particularly 
in 1957 and the succeeding years. The 
result is that, in most deportation pro- 
ceedings today, the principal issue is 
not whether the alien is deportable, 
which often is conceded, but rather 


1Sec. 20, Alien Registration Act of 1940, 
54 Stat. 670. 
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whether he is entitled to various dis- 
cretionary dispensations. 

Since he has not yet settled in this 
country, the situation of an alien seek- 
ing entry obviously is not comparable 
to that of an alien facing possible ex- 
pulsion from the United States, and 
different remedies are open to such 
aliens. The subsequent discussion 
will deal separately with these two 
categories. 


ALIENS SEEKING TO ENTER THE 
UNITED STATES 


Review of consul’s refusal of visa. 
Strictly speaking, this subject may not 
concern a discretionary remedy, but is 
dealt with here because of its impor- 
tance in the over-all picture of amelio- 
ration. An alien seeking to enter the 
United States must obtain a visa from 
an American consul stationed in a for- 
eign country. If the consul refuses a 
visa, the alien usually cannot come to 
the United States. No transportation 
line will accept him, since it would be 
subject to an administrative fine for 
bringing him to the United States with- 
out a visa. And if he succeeded in 
making his way to a port of entry in 
the United States he would be excluded, 
since a visa is a prerequisite to entry. 

The American consul’s action in pass- 
ing on a visa application thus may be 
of crucial importance to the aspiring 
immigrant. Yet the law provides that 
his refusal of a visa is not subject to 
review, even by the Secretary of State.’ 
This phenomenon of unreviewable ac- 
tion has been criticized, and the Depart- 
ment of State has devised an informal 
review process. At the request of a 
relative, attorney, member of Congress, 
or other interested party, the Visa Office 
of the Department of State will review 
the file and will issue an “advisory 


? Sec. 104(a), Immigration and Nationality 
Act, 8 U.S.C. 1104(a). 
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opinion” to ‘the consul. While the 
advisory opinion, theoretically, is not 
binding on the consul, it hardly seems 
likely that he will disregard it. 

Parole. This is a remedy designed to 
cope with the many emergencies that 
arise in regard to aliens who seek to 
enter the United States. Even though 
they have not established their admis- 
sibility, such aliens may be permitted 
to enter under parole, until their admis- 
sibility is finally resolved or the tem- 
porary stay that they sought has been 
completed. Parole was originally fash- 
ioned as an administrative device, in 
the absence of statute. It has been 
sanctioned by statute since 1952.* 

In its original conception, parole was 
invoked to permit entries for limited 
objectives. Thus, it enabled aliens to 
enter for medical treatment, for visits 
to relatives, to participate in litigation 
pending in American courts, and to 
attend to personal business. In addi- 
tion, it has been used to permit the 


- release of entry applicants while their 


admissibility is being considered. These 
normal uses of. parole are still relevant. 
In addition, however, parole has been 
utilized to admit large numbers of 
refugees to the United States. After 
the Hungarian revolt of 1956, about 
32,000 Hungarian refugees were ad- 
mitted on parole. Most of these have 
since been granted permanent residence 
status, and in due course many of these 
Hungarian refugees have become Amer- 
ican citizens. Parole has also been used 
to admit large numbers of Cubans es- 
caping from the Castro dictatorship. 
Since the accession of Castro on Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, over 225,000 Cuban refu- 
gees have entered the United States in 
temporary status, most of them on 
parole. The reception of Cuban refu- 
gees on parole is now a continuing pro- 
322 CFR 42.130(c). 


4Sec. 212(d) (5), Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, 8 U.S.C. 1182(d) (5). 
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gram, with hundreds coming each week 
under an arrangement with the Castro 
government. But there has not yet 
been any legislation to grant permanent 
residence benefits to such Cuban refu- 
gees, although a legislative proposal to 
allow such benefits is now under active 
consideration in Congress. However, 
over 40,000 Cubans have been able to 
achieve permanent residence status by 
obtaining immigrant visas at American 
consulates in Canada or other nearby 
countries. 

As the term indicates, parole does not 
confer a right to remain permanently, 
but permits a stay under prescribed 
conditions and for a limited time, 
which, in the case of refugees, can be 
quite protracted. However, the parolee 
may have the opportunity to acquire 
pérmanent residence status through 
special legislation or through one of the 
discretionary measures described later. 

Waivers for returning lawful resi- 
dents. Under a venerable precept, each 
coming into the United States is deemed 
a new entry for the purpose of apprais- 
ing an alien’s admissibility.’ Therefore 
an alien who has achieved lawful per- 
manent residence status is not assured 
re-entry if he leaves temporarily. This 
aspect of the law has been criticized, 
but it has been retained-by Congress.® 
However, the statute permits ameliora- 
tion in two situations. First, the At- 
torney General may readmit a returning 
lawful resident who: does not have 
the documents—passport, visa, re-entry 
permit, or other documents—which are 
normally required.’ Second, the At- 
torney General may waive most of the 
substantive grounds for inadmissibility 
which would otherwise preclude the re- 


5 Volpe v. Smith, 289 U.S. 422 (1933). 

6 Sec. 101(a) (13), Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, 8 U.S.C. 1101(a) (13). Cf. Rosen- 
berg v. Fleuti, 374 U.S. 449 (1963). 

T Sec. 211(b), Immigration and Nationality 

«Act, as amended, 8 U.S.C. 1181(b). 


entry of an alien lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence who is returning 
from a temporary absence abroad to an 
unrelinquished domicile in this country: 
of seven consecutive years.® 

Waivers for aliens with close relatives 
in United States. Many of the pre- 
scribed grounds for exclusion bar entry 
perpetually and make no provision for 
variances in individual circumstances. 
Consequently, their application often 
has resulted in extreme hardships. 
Since 1957 Congress has authorized the 
Attorney General to waive such inad- 
missibility—but only for aliens who 
have spouses, parents, or children who 
are American citizens or lawful perma- 
nent residents of the United States. 
Waivers of inadmissibility can now be 
granted in the following situations. 

(1) Criminals. An alien who has 
been convicted or who admits com- 
mission of a crime involving moral 
turpitude is perpetually barred from 
entry.? However, if he has the specified 
close relatives in the United States, such 
inadmissibility can be waived by the 
Attorney General.!° 

(2) Prostitutes. An alien who en- 
gaged in prostitution at any time is 
perpetually barred from entry. How- 
ever, if she has the specified close 
relatives in the United States, such 
inadmissibility can be waived by the 
Attorney General. 

(3) Misrepresentations. An alien 
who has made wilful misrepresentations 
in seeking entry is perpetually barred." 

8 Sec. 212(c), Immigration and Nationality 
Act, 8 U.S.C. 1182(c). 

? Sec. 212(a) (9) and (10), Immigration and 
Nationality Act, 8 U.S.C. 1182(a)(9) and 

10). 
4 Sec. 212(h), Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended, 8 U.S.C. 1182 (h). 

1t Sec. 212 (a) (12), Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, 8 U.S.C. 1182 (a) (12). 

12 Sec. 212(h), Immigration and Nationality 


Act, as amended, 8 U.S.C. 1182(h). 
- 18 Sec. 212(a) (19), Immigration and Na- 


` tionality Act, 8 U.S.C. 1182(a) (19). 
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However, if he has the specified close 
relatives in the United States such in- 
admissibility can be waived by the 
Attorney General.+4 

(4) Tuberculosis or mental illness. 
An alien who suffers from active tuber- 
culosis or mental illness is barred from 
entry. However, if he has the speci- 
fied close relatives in the United States 
he may be granted entry by the Attor- 
ney General under adequate terms and 
safeguards to assure his care and 
treatment.?® 


ALIENS IN THE UNITED STATES 


We have pointed out that the situa- 
tion of an alien already in the United 
States obviously is quite different from 
that of one seeking entry. If such an 
alien is here temporarily or irregularly, 
he often seeks the opportunity to re- 
main. As we have noted, the immigra- 
tion laws for-many years afforded him 
no such opportunity. But our laws 
increasingly have authorized discretion- 
ary action to avoid egregious hardships. 
Usually such applications can be urged 
in deportation proceedings, but often 
they can be presented even if no depor- 
tation proceedings have been brought. 

The following are among the discre- 
tionary measures which can be sought 
by an alien in the United States. 

Suspension of deportation. We have 
previously noted the emergence of 
this device in 1940, as the first statu- 
tory remedy to forestall deportation. 


Through the ensuing years, the condi- ` 


tions prescribed for this remedy have 
varied, and its use has declined as other 
remedies were provided. In its present 
form, this remedy can be sought by 
certain deportable aliens in the United 


14 Sec. 212(i), Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended, 8 U.S.C. 1182(i). 

15 Sec. 212(a) 1-6, Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, 8 U.S.C. 1182(a) 1-6. 

16 Sec. 212(g), Immigration and Nationality 
Act, 8 U.S.C. 1182(g). 


States who have resided here for ten 
years (for certain aggravated classes of 
undesirables) or seven years (for all 
other deportable aliens), who can show 
good moral character during the pre- 
scribed period of residence, and whose 
deportation would cause excessive hard- 
ship to themselves or to specified: close 
relatives in the United States. If these 
conditions are met, the Attorney Gen- 
eral may, in his discretion, grant sus- 
pension of deportation. Each such case 
is then reported to Congress and be- 
comes final only if Congress approves 
the Attorney General’s suspension of 
deportation (by affirmative approval 
for aggravated violators, and by failure 
to disapprove for others). Suspension 
of deportation is not available to crew- 


-men who entered the United States 


after June 30, 1964, to exchange visit- 
ors, and to natives of contiguous coun- 
tries or adjacent islands.1* 

The statutory designation of this 
remedy as suspension of deportation 
may perhaps be misleading, since the 
applicant actually seeks permanent resi- 
dence status, which will be attained 
if the application is ultimately ap- 
proved by the Attorney General and 
by Congress. 

Adjustment of status. We have re- 
ferred to the administrative device of 
pre-examination, which was in effect 
between 1935 and 1959. This remedy 
entailed a trip to Canada and return 
with a visa. In the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952 Congress 
sought to supplant this practice with a 
new remedy known as adjustment of 
status, which made possible the acquisi- 
tion of permanent residence status with- 
out leaving the United States. As 
originally enacted this statute was some- 
what restrictive, and its utility was 
limited. However, successive amend- 
ments enlarged its scope, and adjust- 


17Sec. 244, Immigration and Nationaltiy 
Act, as amended, 8 U.S.C. 1254. . 
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ment of status is today the most widely 
used discretionary remedy. It enables 
an alien in the United States who would 
be immediately eligible for an immi- 
grant visa if he were abroad to acquire 
permanent residence status through a 
proceeding in this country. Because of 
the liberalizing amendments, applica- 
tions for adjustment of status rose from 
approximately 2,000 in 1955 to 21,874 
in 1964, of which 20,124 were approved 
and 1,759 were denied. 

In its present form, the statute au- 
thorizes adjustment of status for aliens 
who were inspected and admitted or 
paroled into the United States. It thus 
excludes aliens who entered surrepti- 
tiously. Also excluded from such bene- 
‘fits are aliens who entered as crewmen 
or exchange visitors and natives of 
Western Hemisphere countries.** Be- 
cause adjustment of status is restricted 
to those who would be immediately 
eligible for an immigrant visa, it has 
been used most extensively by aliens 
who have married American citizens, 
since such aliens are not subject to 
the numerical restrictions applicable to 
other immigrants. In many instances 
such marriages have taken place while 
the alien was in the United States in 
temporary status. The establishment 
of such a family relationship not only 
qualifies the alien for relief, but also 
provides a foundation for the exercise 
of discretion on his behalf. 

Unlike suspension of deportation, ad- 
justment of status does not require 
Congressional approval. The grant of 
adjustment of status by the Attorney 
General, through his designated sub- 


ordinates, confers lawful permanent 
residence status. 
Registry. This, too, is a remedy 


whose designation may be somewhat 
misleading. Ostensibly, it creates a 
record of lawful admission for perma- 


18 Sec. 245, Immigration and Nationality 
‘Act, as amended, 8 U.S.C. 1255. 


nent residence when such a record does 
not exist. Actually, it awards perma- 
nent residence status. Registry is a 
remedy available only to an alien who 
entered the United States prior to June 
30, 1948, who has resided here contin- 
uously since such entry, who is a person 
of good moral character, and who is 
not inadmissible to the United States on 
specified aggravated grounds.** 

Registry is a remedy designed to aid 
long-time residents of the United States. 
Like the other remedies it has been 
repeatedly modified, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of advancing the qualifying date of 
entry. Like adjustment of status it 
does not require Congressional ap- 
proval, and is granted by the Attorney 
General, through his designated repre- 
sentatives. 

Persecution claims. Since 1950 the 
immigration law has authorized the At- 
torney General to withhold deportation 
to any country in which the deportee 
would be subject to persecution. The 
aim of this authorization was to avoid 
returning refugees to totalitarian re- 
gimes where they would be subject to 
death, torture, or imprisonment. This 
aim to shield refugees was made explicit 
by the 1965 amendment which revised 
the statutory language so that it now 
authorizes the withholding of deporta- 
tion to any country where the deportee 
“would be subject to persecution on 
account of race, religion, or political 
opinion.” ?° 

This statutory provision has gener- 
ated many applications to withhold de- 
portation because of anticipated perse- 
cution in Iron Curtain countries, and in 
other countries throughout the world. 
Each such claim is considered in the 
deportation hearing, and each applicant 
is afforded an opportunity to submit 


19 Sec, 249, Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended, 8 U.S.C. 1259. 

20 Sec, 243(h), Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended, 8 U.S.C. 1253(h). 
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. evidence in support of his application.?* 
Because of the possible consequences 
tọ the applicant, such claims receive 
the most scrupulous consideration. 
Their resolution often involves delicate 
and extremely difficult assessments of 
conditions in a foreign country. 
Waivers for exchange visitors. Under 
an exchange program financed by the 
United States government and operated 
under the direction of the Department 
of State, tens of thousands of exchange 
visitors are admitted to the United 
States each year.?* The purpose of this 
program is to enable these aliens to 
acquire or enhance knowledge and skills 


which they can use for the benefit of 


* their own countries. '. 

Many, such aliens have sought to re- 
main in the United States after their 
temporary mission was completed. The 
law forbids the grant of permanent resi- 
dence to exchange visitors in the United 


©. States until they have resided.in a 


foreign country (which usually must be 
their own country) for at least two 
years. However, this requirement of 
foreign residence can be waived by the 
Attorney General at the request of an 
interested United States government 
agency or upon a showing of exceptional 
hardship to the exchange visitor’s 
spouse or child in the United States.” 
Generally a waiver to permit an ex- 
change visitor to remain is sought when 
he has married an American citizen in 
this country. However, such waivers 
are not easy to obtain unless excep- 
tional circumstances are shown. Until 
now, the dominant feeling in Congress 
and the executive departments has been 
that the widespread grant of such waiv- 
ers would frustrate the purpose of 


218 CFR 242.17(c). 

22 Sec. 101(a) (15) (J), Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, as amended, 8 U.S.C. 1101(a) 
15) (J). 

28 Sec. 212(e), Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended, 8 U.S.C. 1182(e). 


the exchange-visitor program to impart 


needed knowledge and skills to other . 


countries. . 

Other ameliorations. Various other 
opportunities for amelioration exist, 
either under direct statutory sanction 
or by administrative forbearance. One 
remedy is the grant of permission for 
deportable aliens to depart voluntarily, 
without the stigma of deportation. In 
other situations aliens may be granted 
a stay of deportation or an extension of 
lawful temporary stay. Another device ` 
is the designation of cases as “non- 
priority.” These nonpriority cases 
usually involve compassionate factors, 
such as age, physical condition, or close 
family tiés. For humanitarian reasons 
the administrative authorities will not 
seek deportation in such cases, even 
though the individuals involved may 
technically be deportable. 


NATURE AND EXTENT OF ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE DISCRETION 


In authorizing the different benefits 


-we have described, the law specifies in 


each instance that they are to be con- 
ferred in the discretion of the Attorney 
General. This means that a person is 
not entitled to such benefits merely be- 
cause he satisfies any preliminary quali- 
fications that are prescribed. In addi- 
tion he must persuade the Attorney 
General that he is worthy of the exercise 
of discretion. The Attorney General’s 
discretion is exercised by subordinate 
officials to whom such authority has 
been delegated. In some instances the 
discretion is exercised by district di- 
rectors of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service; in others it is ex- 
ercised by special-inquiry officers. In 
order to assure maximum fairness, an 
administrative appeal usually is al- 
lowed, to a regional commissioner (from 
most decisions of district directors) or 
to the Board of Immigration Appeals 


‘ 
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(from other decisions, including those 
of special inquiry officers). . 

The statute has not limited the At- 
torney General in the exercise of his 
discretion, and on one occasion the 
Supreme Court has described his dis- 
cretion as “unfettered.” ** Neverthe- 
less, persons to whom discretionary 
benefits were denied have challenged 
such denials in court actions, claiming 
that the Attorney: General had misin- 
terpreted the statute, that the procedure 


~ was unfair, or that the Attorney Gen- 


eral had acted arbitrarily. Generally 
such challenges are unsuccessful, since 
the courts are reluctant to interfere 
with the Attorney General’s exercise of 
discretion. But it is important to note 
that, while the responsibility for exer- 
cising discretion resides in the Attorney 
General and his subordinates, an ag- 
grieved applicant for such discretion 
may have recourse to the courts to 


complain that he has been dealt with 


unfairly, illegally, or arbitrarily. 
24 Jay v. Boyd, 351 US. 345 (1956). 


CONCLUSION 


It is readily observed that many 
discretionary remedies are now avail- 
able to alleviate excessive hardships in 
the administration of the immigration 
laws. These miultiple remedies are 
sometimes overlapping, and the lines of 
demarcation often are indistinct. Yet 
the opportunities for relief are wide and 
are constantly expanding, and every 
effort is made to provide and facilitate 
relief in deserving cases. 

The development of the discretionary 
remedies is attributable to changing at- 
titudes towards the -aliens in our midst. 
These changes are reflected in: legisla- 
tion, in judicial decisions, and in ad- 
ministrative procedures. They are im- 
pelled by a desire to preserve family. 
relationships and to deal humanely with 
refugees and long-time residents of 
the United States. This humanitarian 
thrust. doubtless will result in con- 
tinued enlargement of the discretionary 
remedies. 


The Role of ik State Dea in the 
Administration and Enforcement of 
the New Immigration’ Law 


By ABBA P. SCHWARTZ K 


ABSTRACT: The Secretary of State and, by delegated au- 
thority, the Administrator of the Bureau of Security and Con- 
-. sular Affairs in the Department of State are responsible for 
the administration and enforcement of the immigration laws 
` as they relate to the issuance or denial of visas to applicants 
overseas. ‘That responsibility is established in the 1952 Immi- 
gration Law (McCarran-Walter Act) and remains unchanged 
in the 1965 Immigration Law. The major changes in the 1965 - 
. Law require the issuance of visas to persons in newly defined 
preference categories, each within specified ceilings applied on 
a hemispheric basis, and within a limitation of 20,000 to all ap- 
: plicants, preference and nonpreference, from any one foreign 
state. These and other changes required the State Depart- 
.'ment to establish new controls to comply -with the new law. 
The controls are enforced through the State Department’s Visa 
Office in Washington. which is the backstop and link with the 
consuls abroad who actually issue the visas. While the major 
accomplishment of the new law is the removal of the discrimi- 

‘natory national-origins quota system, unrelated provisions have 
caused unanticipated difficulties which the Congress will be re- 
quired to examine if injustices are to be avoided, particularly 
to applicants in the nonpreference category. 
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HE Secretary of State is respon- 
sible for the administration and 
enforcement of the immigration laws 
as they relate to issuance and refusal 


of immigrant and nonimmigrant visas- 


overseas by consular officers, and he is 
authorized to establish regulations, pre- 
scribe forms and procedures, and per- 
form such other acts as he deems 
necessary to carry out his responsi- 
bilities 

The Secretary has delegated? these 
responsibilities and his authority to the 
Administrator of the Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs, a presidential ap- 


pointee who is subject to Senate con-. 


firmation.® f 

The Attorney General also has speci- 
fied duties and responsibilities -to ad- 
minister and enforce the immigration 
laws and those relating to ‘naturaliza- 
tion of aliens,* most of which he dele- 
gates to the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. The Attorney 
General’s responsibilities are restricted 
to exercising jurisdiction, over aliens 
after they arrive in the United States, 
while the Secretary of State’s authority 
is limited to administration of the immi- 
gration laws overseas. i 

There are a few instances where this 
division of authority and jurisdiction 
between the Secretary of State and 
the Attorney General is not absolute. 
Sometimes these two officials, usually 
through delegation of their authority, 
are each required to act before a visa 
may be issued. Such is the case when 
an applicant for a visitor’s visa is in- 


1 Sec. 104 (a), Immigration and Nationality 
Act (I&NA) of June 27, 1952 (66 Stat. 163). 

2 Pursuant to Sec. 104 (b) of the I&NA of 
1952. 

3 Requirement of confirmation by the Sen- 
ate added by Sec. 4 (a) (2) of Act of June 
28, 1962 (76 Stat. 123); the author is the only 
appointee to have held this post as a Presi- 
dential appointee (October 5, 1962—March 6, 
1966). : 

*Sec. 103, I&NA of 1952. 
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eligible under one or more of the ex- 
clusionary provisions of the immigra- 
tion law. In these circumstances the 
Secretary may recommend to the At- 
torney General that the disqualification 
be waived. ` Upon his approval of the 
recommendation, a visa may be granted 
by the consular official abroad. In rare 
cases, they act jointly to waive the visa 
requirement. And when an alien over- 
seas is not -granted a visa to enter the 
United States but is permitted to enter 
under the “parole” authority of the 
Attorney General, the Department of 
State does not participate in the process 
overseas Or in the United States. Cu- 
ban refugees -are entering under this 
“parole” authority of the Attorney 


- General. 


‘THE VIsA OFFICE 


Within the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs in the Department of 
State, and under the direct jurisdiction 
of the Administrator, is the Visa Office, 
headed by a director who is tradition- 
ally a Foreign Service officer. This 
office serves as the focal point for the 
co-ordination of all overseas operations 
in the consulates relating to the issuance 
or denial of visas. It acts as the im- 
mediate backstop.to and link with the 
consuls abroad in their day-to-day 
operations. Its résponsibilities include, 
first and foremost, interpreting and 
carrying out the basic policies and 
philosophy of the Department of State, 
as established by the Administrator of 
the Bureau to whom it is directly re- 
sponsible, in determining the eligibility, 
within the law, of an applicant for an 


5Sec. 212 (d) (5), I&NA of-1952 provides 
that: “the Attorney General may in his dis- 
cretion parole into the United States tempo- 
rarily under such conditions as he may pre- 
scribe for emergent reasons or for reasons 
deemed strictly in the public interest any alien 
applying for admission to the United States.” 
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immigrant or nonimmigrant visa. It is 
in this area of the Visa Office’s 
responsibility where difficulties arise 
` when that office fails to carry out 
policies established by the Admin- 
istrator. 

Without an understanding of the gen- 
eral policies and the philosophy of the 
Administrator who represents the Sec- 
retary of State and who as a presiden- 
tial appointee is expected to reflect the 
philosophy of the President, and with- 
out strict adherence to those policies, 
the Visa Office, being the immediate 
link with the consuls abroad, is in a 
position to impose its own policies, 
which may differ from those of the 
Administration. 

The Visa Office is responsible for 
co-ordination of consular visa work 
throughout the world. This requires 
channeling of information to all the 
consuls abroad só that they may per- 
form their tasks efficiently and uni- 
formly in accordance with established 
policies. This is accomplished prin- 


cipally through instructions and inter-. 


pretations incorporated in the’ Visa 
Manual, which is kept current and 
‘available to all consuls. 

A most important function of the 
Visa Office has been the operation of 
the “quota-control” system. Inasmuch 
as the 1952 and previous immigration 
laws established quotas for each country 
or area of the world which determined 
the number of persons from those coun- 
tries or areas who could be granted im- 
migration visas, a central control system 
was necessary to assure that the quotas 
were not exceeded and that the immi- 
grants receiving visas were charged to 
the proper quotas. On the basis of 
availability of quota numbers for each 
quota area, the Visa Office in Wash- 
ington allocated, on a quarterly basis, 
quota numbers to each consulate abroad 
for issuance to eligible applicants within 
each quota numerical limitation and 


within the numerical limits for the pref- 
erence and ‘nonpreference - applicants. 
Since the 1965 Reform Immigration 
Bill retains the quotas until July 1, 
1968, in addition to making available 
to specified classes of applicants unused 
numbers from the previous year, the 
Visa Office maintains the quota-control 
system and also- allocates the additional 
“pool” numbers to the consulates 
abroad. . After the quotas are com- 
pletely eliminated at the beginning of 
the fiscal year 1968, the Visa Office will 
continue a modified quota-control sys- 
tem to assure that applicants from any 
one foreign state do not exceed the pre- 
scribed authorized total of 20,000 visas, 
on a world-wide basis, and that they 
are issued, as prescribed by the new 
law, to the first persons to apply and 
qualify within the various preference E 
and nonpreference categories. , 

.The rendering of advisory opinions ` 
in individual cases is another responsi- 
bility of the Visa Office. These are 
often requested by the consular officer 
when he is in doubt about the interpre- 
tation of a provision of the law or a 
given set of facts. These requests for 
opinions usually involve more complex 
cases for which ‘there is no precedent 
ruling and often involve the eligibility 
of an applicant for a nonimmigrant’ 
visa as well as applicants for immigrant 
visas. The General Counsel of the Visa 
Office, who is appointed by the Sec- 
retary of State, is usually consulted on 
the more difficult cases involving inter- 
pretation of the law and facts, since he 
is charged by statute with securing uni- 
form interpretations of the immigration 
law.° The present occupant of that 
position, Mr. James J. Hines, who has 
held that office for many years, is un- 
doubtedly the leading expert on the 
basic 1952 Immigration Law as well as 
the 1965 Reform Bill, of which he was 


8 Sec. 104 (e), I&NA of 1952. 
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the principal draftsman in the State 
Department. 

The preparation of reports on public 
and private immigration bills for sub- 
mission to the Bureau of the Budget 
and to the Congress and the formula- 
tion of regulations, which must be ap- 
proved by the Administrator for the 
Secretary of State and published in the 
‘Federal Register, are also functions of 
the Visa Office. In this area also, 
the General Counsel is an active 
participant. 

The promulgation of the regulations 
which appear in the Federal Register 
is extremely important because these 
regulations and rules very often embody 
interpretations of the substantive immi- 
gration law. They have legal force 
and effect when properly published and 
serve as notice to the general public of 
the Department’s administrative inter- 
pretations of the law. They also pro- 
vide public notice of established pro- 
cedures, and, finally, they are binding 
on the consuls abroad. The published 
‘regulation is the principal means by 
which the Department effectuates uni- 
form interpretation of the law at all of 
its visa-issuing posts abroad. The De- 
partment’s interpretation of the law, as 
distinguished from application of the 
‘law to the immediate facts of a case, 
is binding upon all visa-issuing officers 
at the consulates abroad. i 

In addition, the Visa Office is responsi- 
ble for standardization of forms and 
procedures with a view to speeding up 
the visa-issuance process and conserv- 
ing manpower whenever possible. It 
also serves an important public-infor- 
mation function by answering inquiries 
from members of Congress and the 
general public about procedures as well 
as about the status of individual visa 
applications. An attorney who presents 
an applicant for a visa usually confers 
with the Visa Office about the status of 
his client’s application. 


BACKGROUND OF STATE DEPARTMENT’S 
PARTICIPATION IN ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE IMMIGRATION LAW 


The Department of State’s role in the 
immigration field dates back to the 
Immigration Act of 1924. American 
consuls had authority to place visas in 
foreign passports prior to 1924, but 
this was more or less a perfunctory ac- 
tion. They were not authorized to re- 
fuse a visa to an alien who was believed 
to be inadmissible to this country. It 
was the passage of the 1924 statute 
which made the Department of State a 
major partner in controlling immigra- 
tion.- This was a logical development 
when one considers the confusion which 
resulted from passage of the First 
Quota Act of 1921. The situation was 
graphically described by the House Im- 
migration Committee of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress: 


A troublesome difficulty since the enact- 
ment of the 3 per cent law has been the 
enforcement of the numerical limitation. 
The actual, physical counting of human 
beings arriving by ship and train has been 
a task of magnitude. Mistakes have been 
made. Steamships have raced to port in 
efforts to land passengers within time 
limits. Delays and disappointments have 
brought hardships. Distressing appeals for 
relief in individual cases have assailed the 
officers charged with enforcement of the 
law. Senators and Representatives have 
been besought to aid either in nullifying 
the statute or in mitigating its force. 
These obstacles will be greatly reduced 
by the event of the enactment of the com- 
mittee’s bill. The bill contains provisions 
for enforcement of the numerical limita- 
tion not by counting immigrants upon their 
arrival, but by counting “immigration cer-" 
tificates” issuable at American consulates 
overseas, The plan is to issue for each 
nationality a number of immigration cer- 
tificates to be placed in the hands of in- 
7 Joint Order promulgated by the Secretary 


of State and the Secretary of Labor on July 
26, 1917. 
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tending immigrants as they obtain Ameri- 
can visas upon their passports. Each cer- 
tificate has a validity of two months to the 
time of taking ship. Therefore the intend- 
ing immigrant, having obtained his pass- 
port, his immigration certificate, and his 
visa, is at liberty to proceed to the United 
States in the full knowledge that he will 
not be debarred solely by a quota limita- 
tion. He must, however, undergo further 
examination at the port of entry and be 
able to pass the provisions of the 1917 act. 
There should be no arrival of “excess- 
quota” cases, and there need be no racing 
of steamships. If this bill reduces to the 
minimum the number of arriving aliens 
that must be turned back, it will have ac- 
complished one of its important purposes.® 


The logical solution to the problem 
was a consular examination of intending 
immigrants at the source, that is, prior 
to their embarkation for the United 
States. This was the inception of the 
so-called “double check” system of im- 
migration. It simply means that the 
consular officer abroad and the immi- 
gration official at the port of entry in 
the United States each make an inde- 
pendent examination of the intending 
immigrant within the framework of the 
same immigration law. Unlike most 
foreign visas, a United States visa 
carries no absolute assurance that the 
holder will be admitted to the United 
States. A visa in possession of the 
rightful holder simply implies permis- 
sion to proceed to a port of entry in 
the United States. Presentation of a 
visa to the immigration officer at the 
port of entry constitutes, in effect, an 
application for admission. While the 
visa does not guarantee the alien’s ad- 
mission, relatively few applicants are 
excluded at the port of entry except in 
isolated exceptional cases. The sta- 
tistics show there were 421 exclusions 
during the fiscal year 1965. Most of 
these resulted from the alién’s failure 


8 House Report No. 350 accompanying H.R. 
7995—68th Cong. 
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to present proper documents or from 
his attempt to evade inspection in seek- 
ing to enter this country: ` . 

. The “double check” arrangement has 
been attacked from time to time as 
wasteful and an unnecessary duplica- 
tion. Various proposals have been made ` 
to consolidate the immigration function 
in a single agency. In 1958 the Board 
of Governors of the American Bar As- 
sociation adopted a resolution calling 
for such a consolidation on the ground 
that no sound reason existed for dupli- 
cation of responsibility by two inde- 
pendent agencies of the government. 
On the other hand, the Congress has re- 
jected these proposals when confronted 
with the stark realities of the situation. 
The Senate Judiciary Committee stated 
its position in 1950: ; 


The Subcommittee further considers that 


the initial administration and enforcement ` ` 


of our immigration laws at the actual 
source of aliens in foreign countries 
through the visa system, which was made. 
a statutory responsibility of consular offi- 
cers in the Foreign Service of the United 
States under the Immigration Act of 1924, 
should be continued. 


United States consular officers ex- 
amine aliens in relation to some twenty- 
grounds of exclusion. They 
range from mental and physical disa- 
bilities to the smuggling of aliens 
for gain and include such other 
grounds as vagrancy, criminal offenses, 
polygamy, immorality, American-labor 
protection, public charge, fraud in pro- 
curing entry documents, military-serv- 
ice evasion, and security. As for. med- 
ical grounds for exclusion, our consuls 


‘are governed by the findings of the 


Public Health Service doctors or other 
reputable physicians. The consular 
officer’s authority to issue or refuse a 
visa, in other words, is limited. He 
cannot act purely as a matter of discre- 
tion. His function involves not only 
the discovery of facts but their evaluas 
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tion. In the latter area, he frequently 
seeks the advice and guidance of the 
Department of State. 

It is sometimes said that the consular 
officer occupies a unique position in 
our legal system because the authority 
` which he exercises is insulated from any 
possibility of review. He is vested by 
law with final authority to issue or 
refuse a visa, subject to the Secretary of 
State’s over-all responsibility for ad- 
ministering the Jaw as it concerns the 
powers, duties and functions of con- 
sular officers. This pattern of govern- 
mental action, it has been alleged, is 
inconsistent with the general principles 
upon which power is exercised in our 
system of law and tends to encourage 
the arbitrary and irresponsible exercise 
of power. Whatever its shortcomings, 
it is an arrangement which the Congress 
sanctioned in 1924 and which, despite 
periodic criticism, has prevailed to this 
date. In actuality, United States con- 
suls do not exercise unbridled authority 
in issuing and refusing visas. Their 
findings are always reviewable in the 
Department. They must conform not 
only with the statutory law but with the 
interpretation of that law as embodied 
in the Secretary of State’s regulations. 
Moreover, rulings by the Attorney Gen- 
eral with respect to all questions of 
law are controlling on the Department’s 
visa officers? In my experience, no 
recommendations or advisory opinions 
from the Department were ever ignored. 
But the difficulties arose when a consul 
failed to request an advisory opinion or 
recommendation in cases in which the 
regulations required that he seek the 
Department’s advice. Normally, the 
consul welcomes whatever assistance is 
given him by the Department in reach- 
ing his decisions. The procedure he 
must follow in refusing a visa is ex- 


®See. 103 (a) Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952, as amended (66 Stat. 163). 


pressly prescribed in the regulations. | 
Each refusal must be reviewed by the 
principal consular officer, and if there 
is a disagreement, the principal officer 
either refers the case to the Department 
for an advisory opinion or assumes 
personal responsibility for the decision. 
The aggrieved alien is promptly in- 
formed of the ground of refusal and 
is afforded an opportunity to be 
heard upon request, to be represented 
by counsel, and to present additional 
evidence at any time. 

The consular officer who contem- 
plates refusing a visa despite an ad- 
visory opinion to the contrary must 
explain his reasons for doing so in writ- 
ing. The visa training program which 
all consular offices must complete im- 
presses upon them the importance of 
objectivity and procedural due process 
in administering the immigration laws, 
as well as the necessity of being able to 
support their decisions as a matter of 
law. 

It is probable that, in an operation 
so widespread and involving literally 
millions of cases, some grievances are 
not heard and some visa applicants are 
afforded less that a fair hearing, but the 


Department does strive to minimize the * 


mistakes and correct the abuses. 


THE 1965 IMMIGRATION Law 


The responsibilities of the State De- 
partment in relation to immigration go 
beyond its formal duties in the issuance 
of visas, for it has a broader concern 
for our national immigration policy and 
for problems that may arise under exist- 
ing legislation, in particular where our 
relations with the peoples of other na- 
tions may be involved. This broader 
concern is illustrated by the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1965 and action leading to 
its passage. As more fully described 
elsewhere in this series of papers, the 
national-origins quota system will be 
phased out over the next two years and 
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abolished completely on June 30, 1968. 
Immigration from the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere is now subject to a ceiling of 
170,000, and each foreign state within 
the Eastern Hemisphere is limited to 
20,000 immigrants. Certain classes of 
immigrants, such as the immediate rel- 
atives of United States citizens, are not 
charged against the numerical limita- 
tions. There are also ceilings on the 
number of visas which may be issued to 
immigrants within each of the seven 
preference categories. These ceilings 
apply on a hemispheric basis as distinct 
from the former practice of applying 
the preference class limitations on a 
country quota-by-quota basis. As 
a consequence, intending immigrants 
within each of the preference classes, 
regardless of their country of birth, are 
competing today for the limited num- 
bers in the immigration pool, which 
consists of the quota numbers unused 
during the previous fiscal year. 

Prior to December 1, 1965, natives of 
each country competed among them- 
selves for visa numbers allotted to their 
country. Under the former law, it 
made no difference to fourth-preference 
Greek or Spanish immigrants how many 
fourth-preference Italians were regis- 
tered on the waiting lists. They were 
not competitors prior to December 1, 
1965, but they are today. It is this 
competition which has completely ex- 
hausted the 55,000 numbers in the im- 
migration pool this fiscal year. They 
are available, regardless of the alien’s 
country of birth, for the issuance of 
visas, for adjustments of status in the 
United States, and for the “conditional 
entry” (parole) of refugees, but may 
be made available only to preference 
immigrants. 

The exclusion of nonpreference im- 
migrants from access to the pool will 
pose a major problem during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1966. Thou- 
sands of nonpreference aliens from 
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countries such as Spain, Portugal, 
Greece, Italy, Poland and the Philip- 
pines have been registered on the wait- 
ing lists for many years. Next year’s 
pool will total 70,000 or more numbers, 
and a substantial portion may not be 
used due to a diminishing qualified 
demand for visas in the preference 
categories. This prospect provides little 
solace for the nonpreference immigrant 
who may still be waiting while numbers 
go unused. 

The main purpose of the immigration 
pool was to absorb the backlogs during 
the transition period and thus make it 
possible for intending immigrants from 
nonbacklogged countries, such as Eng- 
land, Germany, and Ireland, to compete 
for the 170,000 numbers on a fairly 
even basis after the national quotas and 
the pool are abolished on June 30, 1968. 
It appears now that, beginning July 
1, 1968, the nonpreference registrants 
from the backlogged countries will have 
a considerable advantage over nonpref- 
erence applicants from the undersub- 
scribed quota countries, because the 
former will have obtained and prepared 
much of the necessary documentation 
which is required to qualify for a visa, 
and visas are issued on a first-come, 
first-qualified basis. 

It is not my view that the nonprefer- 
ence backlogs will be absorbed simply 
by giving these aliens access to numbers 
in the immigration pool. The unknown 
factor in any assessment of this situa- 
tion is the labor provision of the new 
law, which has been interpreted to re- 
quire individual labor certifications on 
a case-by-case basis from the Secretary 
of Labor (unless the employment is 
included in a “short-supply list”) so 
that the visa applicant will not displace 
an American worker and so that his 
prospective employment in the United 
States will not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of Ameri- 
can workers similarly employed. Its re-* 
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strictive impact on the issuance. of visas 
at certain posts is already being felt, 
and reverberations are being heard in 
the Congress. It is particularly the 
Western Hemisphere special immigrant 
and the nonpreference immigrant who 
are hurt by. the new labor restriction, 
because they fall predominantly in the 
unskilled class. Very few will have 
sponsors in this country to locate em- 
ployment for them. Except for the 
third-preference professional class, it is 
not possible now for an alien to obtain a 
labor certification in the absence of a 
specific offer of employment. 

It may be too early to assess the 
total impact of the new labor restriction 
as it is presently enforced. But if the 
trend of visa issuances continues as re- 
flected in the first six months of opera- 
tions under the new law, I would fore- 
cast a significant change in the usual 
pattern of immigration. In past years, 
nonpreference immigrants accounted for 
80 per cent of all quota visas issued. 
These were “new seed” immigrants who 
had no close relatives in the United 
States and no particular skills. They 
are now having difficulty obtaining 
labor certifications, so that the pattern 
of immigration is changing, and the 
overwhelming majority of immigrants 
will be “family reunion” immigrants, 
who require no labor certification, 
for whom there are more than sufficient 
visa numbers available within the an- 
nual 20,000-per-foreign-state limitation. 
Visas available for nonpreference ap- 
plicants will go unused because of the 
labor-certification requirement. 

A solution to the individual labor- 
certification. problem, which is working 
a hardship not anticipated by the Con- 
gress, may be found by providing an 
acceptable substitute for an individual 
employer’s job offer, while still safe- 
guarding American labor as the new 
„law intended. Such a substitute might 
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be the appropriate endorsement of a 
recognized American voluntary agency 
which is engaged in assisting immi- 
grants. Such an agency’s assurance 
and endorsement, on the basis of past 
experience, should be adequate to safe- 
guard the labor market. 


ESTIMATED OVER-ALL IMMIGRATION 
DURING TRANSITION PERIOD 


When the Immigration Act of 1965 
was being debated in the Congress last 
fall, it was generally estimated that the 
potential total immigration authorized 
by the bill would be 350,000 annually. 
This over-all figure included both quota 
and nonquota immigration, that is, 
those immigrants who are subject to 
the numerical restrictions, such as na- 
tives of the Eastern Hemisphere coun- 
tries, and those who are not presently 
subject to any numerical restriction, 
such as the natives of Western Hemi- 
sphere countries and immediate rela- 
tives. Congress imposed an annual ceil- 
ing of 170,000 on immigration from the 
Eastern Hemisphere, exclusive of the 
immediate relatives of United States 
citizens, and, beginning July 1, 1968, 
an annual ceiling of 120,000 on immi- 
gration from the Western Hemisphere, 
also exclusive of the immediate rela- 
tives of United States citizens. It is 
apparent now that immigration from 
both the Eastern and Western Hemi- 
spheres may fall considerably below 
those statutory ceilings during the re- 
mainder of the transition period which 
ends June 30, 1968. This conclusion 
is based on several factors. 

In the first place, the estimate of a 
350,000 total annual immigration did 
not take into account the full impact of 
the more restrictive labor safeguard to 
which I have referred. 

In one sense the labor restriction 
enacted last year is a throwback to 
the contract-labor clause of the Immi- 
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gration Act of 1917. 


1952 as outmoded, constituted a general 
bar to the immigration of workers who 
sought entry pursuant to a prearranged 
_ contract of employment. The Attorney 
General had authority to waive the bar 


in the individual cases of short-supply — 


„skilled labor. The present restriction 
also constitutes a general bar to the 
immigration‘ of workers, and the Sec- 
retary of Labor has authority to lift the 
bar in the individual cdses of short- 
supply skilled or unskilled laborers. 
He does this by issuing a certification 
“which is a prerequisite to the issuance 
of a visa. Ironically, the alien worker 
was barred under the 1917 law if he 
was entering for prearranged employ- 


ment; today, unless he qualifies in the, 


third-preference professional class, the 
alien worker is barred if he does not 
have prearranged employment. It jis 
this latter -requirement which the aver- 
age immigrant will find most difficult to 
overcome, because very few employers 
are willing to hire an alien worker on a 
permanent basis without first interview- 
‘ing him, and he has no other means of 
coming here to search for employment. 
Being a prospective immigrant, he ‘is 
technically not eligible to receive a non- 
immigrant visa. He is, in effect, stale- 
mated, and was described in a recent 
press article discussing the labor re- 
striction and its impact on Polish emi- 
gration as the victim of a “retroactive 
discrimination.” He was formerly not 
eligible for a visa because of quota 
limitations. Now he is ineligible be- 
cause of his inability to obtain a labor 
certification. 

I doubt that the full impact of the 
amended labor safeguard was foreseen 
by the Congress during last year’s de- 
bate on the immigration bill. That 
debate centered mainly on the repeal of 
the national-origins quota system. This 


- The latter re- 
striction, which Congress discarded in` 
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„tended, to divert attention from the 


other provisions of the bill. Further- 
more, even among those, including my- 
self, who were concerned over the pro- 
posed: tightening of the labor safeguard, 
there was å reluctance to stir up a major 


‘issue in the late stages. of the debate 


and thereby delay the final passage of 
the legislation or possibly sidetrack -it 
altogether... 


IMMIGRATION FROM THE 
` WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


No discussion of the role of the State 
Department’ in the administration of 
the immigration law would be complete 
without mention of the controversy 
which’ ‘centered on immigration from 
the Western. Hemisphere during debate 
of the 1965 Reform Bill. The issue 
which stirred the controversy “was, 
whether Western Hemisphere immigra- 
tion should be subject to a numierical 
limitation as had immigration from the 


‘Eastern Hemisphere dating back to 


1921. This was not, however, the first 
time that the issue has been debated in 
the Congress. It originally arose during 
consideration of the immigration bill 
(S. 2576) which became the Immigra; ` 
tion Act of 1924. At that time, the ` 
Secretary of Labor favored a quota on 
immigration from Mexico which totaled 
70,000 in 1923. Certain members of 
Congress, particularly Senator Ashurst ‘ 
of Arizona, urged an amendment to 
S. 2576 “looking toward fixing a quota 
for Mexico and the other nations of 
this. hemisphere.” Nothing developed 
from this proposal, because in 1924 the 
public clamor for further restriction on 
immigration focused primarily on south- 
ern and eastern Europe. From time 
to time, the issue of quota-free Western 
Hemisphere immigration was revived, 
but it was not until 1965 that the pro- 
ponents of numerical restriction found 
formidable support in the Congress. 
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Neither President Kennedy’s immi- 
gration bill (S. 500) nor President 
Johnson’s bill (H.R. 2580, as sent to 
Congress on January 13, 1965) con- 
tained any provision to impose immi- 
gration quotas on the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. 
sidered a problem, since nonquota im- 
migration from the independent coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere had 
averaged about 110,000 annually over 
the past ten years, and the qualitative 
tests such as the medical examination 
and the public-charge and labor safe- 
guards had served effectively to keep 
this immigration within reasonable lim- 
its. The first inkling that it might 
become a major issue during the con- 
sideration of H.R. 2580 was given on 
February 4, 1965, by Congressman 
Feighan, Chairman of the House Immi- 
gration Subcommittee, when he ad- 
dressed the American Coalition of Pa- 
triotic Societies in Washington. He 
called for a world-wide numerical limit 
on annual immigrant admissions. He 
said that the foremost question to be 
resolved by the Congress was whether 
natives of Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries are to be considered superior, and 
therefore preferable, to people born in 
Europe and elsewhere in the world. 
However, it is noteworthy that this 
proposed world-wide numerical limita- 
tion on immigration was not reflected in 
Mr. Feighan’s own immigration bill, 
H.R. 8662, which he introduced in the 
House on June 1, 1965, nor was it in 
H.R. 2580 as finally reported by the 
House Immigration Subcommittee. The 
latter bill included a provision that 
when immigration from the independent 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
exceeded by 10 per cent or more the 
average of the past five years, the Presi- 
dent was to report this fact to the 
Congress with such recommendations as 
he deemed appropriate. 

- It was apparent during the early 


It was not con- 
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stages of the House debate on H.R. 


2580 that there was considerable sup- 


port for a ceiling on immigration from 
the Western Hemisphere. : The vote on 
the MacGregor amendment proposing a 
115,000 annual ceiling was to be the 
highlight of the debate in the House. 
Both the Secretary of State and the 
Attorney General expressed opposition 
to the proposal during their testimony 
on the Administration’s immigration 
bill, and based that opposition on the 
following considerations which were 
submitted to the Congress and set forth 
in Secretary Rusk’s testimony of March 
11, 1965 before the House Immigration‘ 
Subcommittee: 


(1) There is no valid reason at this time 
to move away from the special relation- 
ship which we have had with the Western 
Hemisphere for the past 40 years during 
which time we have granted nonquota 
status to natives of this Hemisphere for 
immigration purposes. This special rela- 
tionship, which has long existed between 
this nation and our American sister repub- 
lics, is based upon a mutuality of interest, 
ideals and aspirations, which first found 
expression in the Monroe Doctrine and was 
later reaffirmed by the founding of the 
Organization of the American States, the 
good-neighbor policy and, more recently, 
the Alliance for Progress. Now to restrict 
immigration from these countries by the 
imposition of a quota system would be a 
significant departure from these historic 
policies. ' 

(2) An over-all ceiling on Western 
Hemisphere immigration would not elimi- 
nate any problem since none exists. What- 
ever the theoretical advantage, the imposi- 
tion of a ceiling may well create problems 
in our foreign relations. Those nations in 
the Western Hemisphere which have been 
treated in a special way since 1924 may 
well regard unfavorably any move to 
change this particular demonstration of our 
special relationship with them. 

(3) The favored position of natives of 
the Western Hemisphere who are per- 
mitted to immigrate to the United States 
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on a nonquota basis was never intended to 
be discriminatory. against any quota coun- 
try.. This distinction, made in the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, was not based on race,. 
religion, ancestry or ethnic origin. It was 
simply a recognition of Western Hemi- 
sphere solidarity which has been and is 
the firm policy of the United States. Even 
though some may characterize this advan- 
tage accorded natives of independent West- 
ern Hemisphere countries as discrimination 
against quota countries, it most certainly 
is not an invidious discrimination any more 
than is the preference afforded by our law 
to relatives of United States citizens and 
to individuals with special skills. It does 
not raise racial or cultural barriers or dis- 
tinctions which other nations find offensive. 

(4) There has been no indication from 
any government of a quota country that 
this special position in immigration policy 
with respect to the Western Hemisphere is 
regarded as derogatory or unfair in rela- 
tion to quota countries or that it is caus- 
ing them any problems or creating resent- 
ment. 

(5) Western Hemisphere immigration 
has not been out of proportion despite the 
absence of a numerical ceiling. It has 
ranged between a peak of 147,000 in 1927 
and a low of 41,000 in 1948. The annual 
average for the past ten years has been 
about 110,000. If, in the light of experi- 
ence, there should occur a far-reaching 
change in the pattern of Western Hemi- 
sphere immigration, the Congress will al- 
ways be free to review the situation and, 
if necessary, to take appropriate measures. 
In other words, if there are changes in the 
trend of immigration, changes in economic 
circumstances, or other changes which raise 
a problem, this would be a proper subject 
for the attention of Congress. 

(6) Qualitative restrictions governing all 
immigrants, which will remain in our law, 
and the administrative controls available 
to the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of Labor to cope with any appreciable in- 
crease in immigration from this Hemi- 
sphere which might adversely affect the in- 
terests of American labor, have stabilized 
immigration from the Western Hemisphere 
to an average of 110,000 annually. The 
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Secretary of Labor’s responsibility for pro- 
tecting those interests (see Section 212 (a) 
(14) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act) is an effective safeguard, as is the 
consul’s authority to refuse a visa on pub- 
lic charge grounds. Experience has demon- 
strated that these two provisions have been 
effective in protecting our economic inter- 
ests and have resulted in the average an~ 
nual immigration indicated above. 

(7) It is significant that at a time when 
immigration from the Western Hemisphere 
totaled 190,000 (1923), when our popula- 
tion was less than 100 million, and the 
gross national product approximated 85.9 
billion dollars, the Congress was not dis- 
posed to set a numerical limitation on im- 
migration from the Western Hemisphere. 
As contrasted with 1924, nonquota immi- 
gration from the Western Hemisphere has 
averaged 125,000 over the past five years. 
If the earlier, larger volume of nonquota 
immigration from the Western Hemisphere 
did not cause the Congress to take coun- 
termeasures in 1924, there would seem to 
be less reason for doing so today, particu- 
larly when we view the situation in the 
context of a population of 190 million and 
a gross national product of 622.6 billion 
dollars. 


The House Immigration Subcommit- 
tee members approved the MacGregor 
amendment five to four on the first 
vote. According to Congressman Chelf 
of Kentucky, the amendment was 
later defeated in the Subcommittee by 
a six to three vote after the White 
House requested reconsideration. De- 
spite this setback, Congressman Mac- 
Gregor pressed the matter relentlessly 
on the floor. . Immediately before the 
vote was called for, Chairman Celler 
read a letter from Under Secretary of 
State Ball which stated the Depart- 
ment’s position on the MacGregor 
amendment. It read, in part, as follows: 


Secretary Rusk has previously testified be- 
fore your committee on this matter. I en- 
close a summary of his views. This makes 
clear why we are convinced that it would 
not serve the national interest to impose a, 
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ceiling on immigration from the Western 
Hemisphere as envisaged in the Mac- 
Gregor amendment. 


The first vote in the House on the 
MacGregor amendment was by tellers— 
a no-record vote. The tellers reported 
156 yeas and 154 nays, so the amend- 
ment was agreed to. Later, Chairman 
Celler demanded a record vote on the 
MacGregor amendment. On this vote, 
there were 189 yeas and 218 nays. The 
House had disapproved of a ceiling on 
Western Hemisphere immigration by a 
' narrow margin, but it was by no means 
a dead issue. The Senate took a some- 
what different and more flexible ap- 
proach. 

Spearheaded by Senator Ervin of 
North Carolina, who had strenously de- 
fended the national-origins quota sys- 
tem from the outset but who voted for 
the bill on the final vote, the pro- 
ponents of a numerical limitation on 
the Western Hemisphere pressed for a 
120,000 annual ceiling, exclusive of im- 
mediate relatives of United States citi- 
zens, and ‘so persuaded a majority of 
the Senate Immigration Subcommittee. 
In order to assuage the opposition, 
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the Subcommittee’s amendment of the 
House bill included `a -proposal to es- 
tablish a Select Commission on Western 
Hemisphere Immigration comprised of 
members of Congress and others ap- 
pointed by the President. The Com- 
mission is to make an over-all study of 
Western Hemisphere immigration and 
to make its final report to the President 
and the Congress not later than Janu- 
ary 15, 1968, including recommended 
changes in the immigration laws. Un- 
less the Congress takes contrary action 
prior to June 30, 1968, pursuant to the 
Commission’s recommendation or other- 


wise, the 120,000 ceiling on immigration ` - 


from the Western Hemisphere will go 
into-effect on July 1, 1968. This idea 
encountered very little-opposition in the 
Senate, and, in fact, was not even 
subjected ‘to a separate vote. The con- 
ferees accepted the proposal, -and it 
was finally incorporated in the Immi- 
gration Act of October 3, 1965. Thus 
ended the most intensely debated issue 
of the long struggle to achieve immi- 
gration reform, a struggle which cul- 
minated dramatically at the Statue of 
Liberty when the President affixed his 
signature to H.R. 2580. 


` Immigration and the Department of Labor 


By FRANK H. CASSELL 


ABSTRACT: The October 3, 1965 amendments to the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act require aliens seeking permanent ad- 
mission to the United States for employment to obtain prior 
certification from the Department of Labor that sufficient 
United States workers are not available for the work the alien 
is to perform and that admitting the alien will not adversely . 
affect United States workers. The scope of the new certifica- 
tion responsibility, which is considerably broadened under the 
new statute, pertains to third-preference, sixth-preference, 
and nonpreference immigrants from quota countries as well as 
immigrants from the Western Hemisphere. In most cases other 
than immigrant workers qualified in the professions, sciences, 
and the arts, a job offer from a United States employer is re- 
quired to be filed with a local office of a state employment 
service. Certifications are issued by the eleven Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security regional offices and by the United States. 
Employment Service national office in Washington, D.C. In 
the seven months since the new legislation became effective 
(December 1, 1965), the Department of Labor issued over 
23,000 immigrant worker certifications to the Departments of 
Justice and State. About 60 per cent of these involve profes- 
sional, technical, managerial, and skilled occupations. 
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NTIL Amendments to the Immi- 

gration and Nationality Act be- 
came effective on December 1, 1965, 
few people outside the federal govern- 
ment realized the role in store for the 
Department of Labor in implementing 
the new immigration policy. News 
media coverage of extensive public 
hearings on various versions of the 
amendments emphasized the legisla- 
tion’s impact on the McCarran-Walter 
Act national-origin quota system. 
Considerable attention was given to dis- 
cussions of the number of immigrants to 
be admitted and the contribution of 
immigrants to our national growth and 
heritage. 

As pointed out elsewhere in this vol- 
ume, the primary purpose of the amend- 
ments was to liberalize immigrant selec- 
tion with respect to national origin and 
to give priority to family ties. The 
legislation also provided for augmenting 
the skills of our labor force with pro- 
fessional, scientific, and other scarce 
manpower wishing to migrate from 


abroad. 


In amending the McCarran-Walter 
Act, however, the Congress also demon- 
strated caution by writing in a safe- 
guard for protecting United States 
workers and working standards. This 
safeguard is contained in the amended 
Section 212(a)(14), which requires 
aliens seeking permanent admission for 
purposes of employment to obtain a 
certification from the Department of 
Labor before a visa can be issued. The 
certification is based on a determination 
that sufficient workers are not available 
in the United States, and that admitting 
the alien will not adversely affect simi- 
larly employed workers in our labor 
force. 

This provision has had a most signifi- 
cant impact on the Department of 
Labor’s role in the immigration process. 
Now immigrant workers may not be 
admitted until the United States con- 
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sul, or the Immigration Service in ad- 
justment-of-status cases, is in receipt 
of a Section 212(a)(14) certification 
from the Department of Labor. In the 
past, workers were free to enter unless 
the Department of Labor acted to pre- 
vent their entry—a decided shift in 
emphasis. Procedures that went into 
effect with the new amendments in- 
volved the Department of Labor with 
more than one-fourth (an estimated 80, 
000) of the prospective immigrants 
annually, compared with approximately 
one-tenth (30,000) in years immedi- 
stely preceding the amendments. 

Statutory and procedural changes 
will be discussed in detail later, as well 
as initial experience under the amend- 
ments. It is important to emphasize at 
the outset, however, that the legislative 
changes of 1965 forged a stronger link 
between immigration policy and na- 
tional manpower policy by virtue of 
broader Department of Labor partici- 
pation. 

Public awareness of this policy rela- 
tionship will be helpful in achieving a 
general understanding of how the Labor 
Department views its role in immigra- 
tion. Manpower policy is concerned 
with manpower requirements, resources, 
and utilization. The President’s 1966 
Manpower Report to the Congress 
states that “full employment oppor- 
tunity is a proper, practicable, and 
first-priority national objective.” The 
report goes on to say that 


manpower policy .. . is an adjustable in- 
strument which must be directed continu- 
ally toward the changing manpower prob- 
lems that attend changing economic con- 
ditions? 


In the past, the public probably as- 
sociated immigration activity of the 
Department of Labor primarily with 


1 Manpower Report of The President (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, March 1966), pp. 1-2. 
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the admission of bracero agricultural 
labor under Public Law 78. Although 
Public Law 78 was allowed to expire 
in December 1964, the Department still 
plays‘an important role in the admission 
of foreign agricultural labor, most of 
whom are admitted as temporary work- 
ers or nonimmigrant aliens. The 1965 
amendments did not change McCar- 
ran-Walter Act provisions for the tem- 
porary admission of foreign workers. 

Since the theme of this volume is “the 
new immigration,” this’ paper will dis- 
cuss mainly the admission of immigrant 
workers according to provisions of the 
1965 amendments, P.L. 89-236. The 
thrust of this legislation was to broaden 
Department of Labor activity in the 
admission of immigrant aliens for non- 
farm employment. 


STATUTORY CHANGES 


Labor Department activity with re- 
spect to immigrants was governed by 
the same sections of the law both be- 
fore and after the 1965 amendments, but 
the content of the relevant provisos 
changed materially. Authority stems 
from Section 212(a)(14) and Section 
204 ‘now as well as before the 1965 
changes. 


Section 212(a) (14) 


Prior to October 3, 1965, Section 
212 (a)(14) provided that among the 
classes of aliens not eligible to receive 
visas were those 


seeking to enter the United States for the 
purpose of performing skilled or unskilled 
labor, if the Secretary of Labor has deter- 
mined and certified to the Secretary of 
State and to the Attorney General that 
(A) sufficient workers in the United States 
who are able, willing, and qualified are 
available at the time (of application for a 
visa and for admission to the United 
States) and place (to which the alien is 
destined) to perform such skilled or un- 
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skilled labor, or (B) the employment of 
such aliens will adversely affect the wages 
and working conditions of the workers in 
the United States similarly employed. 


This exclusion did not pertain to 
aliens whose services were 


determined by the Attorney General to be. 
needed urgently in the United States be- 
cause of the high education, technical train- 
ing, specialized experience, or exceptional 
ability of such immigrants and to be sub- 
stantially beneficial prospectively to the. 
national economy, cultural interest or wel- 
fare -of-the United States, nor did it apply 
to parents, spouses, or children of United 
States citizens or of aliens lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence. 


Section 212(a) (14) was amended to 
read that aliens were not eligible to re- 
ceive visas if they were 


seeking to enter the United States, for the 
purpose of performing skilled or unskilled 
labor, unless the Secretary of Labor has 
determined and certified to the Secretary 
of State and to the Attorney General that 
(A) there are not sufficient workers in the 
United States who are able, willing, quali- 
fied, and available at the time of applica- 
tion for a visa and admission to the United 
States and at the place to which the alien 
is destined to perform such skilled or un- 
skilled labor, and (B) the employment of 
such aliens will. not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of the work- 
ers in the United States similarly employed. 


The new Section 212(a)(14) also does 
not apply to parents, spouses, or chil- 
dren of United States citizens or of 
aliens lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence. 

Thus, under the preamended Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
aliens seeking to enter the United States 
as immigrants to perform skilled or 
unskilled labor were excluded from ad- 
mission if a 212(a)(14) certification 
was issued. In practice, through an 
administrative agreement with the De- + 
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partment of State, the Department of 
Labor was informed when an employer 
offered permanent jobs to twenty-five 
or more aliens from a particular country 
during a given year. If the facts war- 
rented, the Department of State was 
notified not to issue visas to prospective 
immigrants destined for employment in 
a specific occupation, or group of oc- 
cupations, in a specific area of the 
United States. Through a similar 
agreement with the Department of 
State, all immigrant workers from Mex- 
ico were required to have Department 
of Labor approval of a job offer pursu- 
ant to Section 212 (a)(14). 

As explained under “Administrative 
Procedure,” a Section 212(a)(14) de- 
termination is now made with respect 
to each alien applying for certification. 


Section 204 


Section 204(b) of the McCarran- 
Walter Act provided that persons, insti- 
tutions, and firms could petition the 
Attorney General to have aliens classi- 
fied as “needed urgently in the United 
States” because of “high education, 
technical training, specialized experi- 
ence, or exceptional ability.” These 
were the so-called “first preference” 
petitions. Section 204(c) stated that 
the Attorney General would consult 
“with the appropriate agencies of the 
Government” before approving such 
petitions. 

Section 204(b) as amended indi- 
cates that the Attorney General may 
accord a preference status with respect 
to petitions filed under Sections 203 
(a)(3) or (6) “after consultation with 
the Secretary of Labor.” 

As a matter of procedure under the 
old Section 204, the Department of 
Justice required employers petitioning 
for “first preference” workers to obtain 
a certification from the Department of 
Labor, based on a determination similar 
* to those now made under Section 212 
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(a)(14)—that United States workers 
are not available and admitting the. 
alien will not. adversely affect United 
States workers. First-preference peti- 
tions were subject to disapproval if this 
certification could not be made. 

Under procedures developed to im- 
plement the amended Section 204, the 
Department of Labor advises the De- 
partments of Justice and State with 
respect to the education, training, and 
work-experience qualifications of pro- 
spective immigrant workers. This ad- 
visory function also served to broaden 
the Department of Labor’s role. Prior 
to the amendments, the Department 
reviewed only employer’s job offers to 
aliens (for availability and adverse 
effect). It did not review information 
pertaining to the alien to determine 
whether he was qualified for the job 
offer. 


Scope of responsibility 


The amendments establish a system 
of preferences for immigrants from 
quota countries in Section 203(a). 
Preferences 1, 2, 4, and 5 are reserved 
for aliens with close family relationships 
to United States citizens or permanent 
resident aliens. Preference 7 pertains 
to refugees. The Department of Labor 
has no responsibility for the admission of 
aliens who qualify for these preferences, 
although they may seek work after 
settling in this country. 

The Department does have respon- 
sibility for the admission of aliens as 
third-preference and sixth-preference, 
as well as those seeking entry as non- 
preference immigrants. Third-prefer- 
ence (Section 203 (a) (3)) pertains to 


qualified immigrants who are members of 
the professions, or who because of their 
exceptional ability in the sciences or in the 
arts, will substantially benefit prospectively 
the national economy, cultural interest, or 
welfare of the United States. 


$ 
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Sixth-preference (Section 203(a)(6)) 
provides for the admission of 


qualified immigrants who are capable of 
performing specified skilled or unskilled 
labor, not of a temporary or seasonal na- 
ture, for which a shortage of employable 
and willing persons exists in the United 
States, 


The Department of Labor also has 
responsibility for the admission of 
aliens from independent countries of 
the Western Hemisphere, referred to 
in the amendments as “special immi- 
grants.” The amendments do not pro- 
vide a system of preferences for West- 
ern Hemisphere immigrants, who are 
issued visas according to the chronolog- 
ical order in which they qualify as 
immigrants. 

In summary, as the 1965 amend- 
ments have been implemented by the 
government agencies concerned, the De- 
partment of Labor makes an assessment 
of three factors in connection with the 
admission of third-preference, sixth- 
preference, nonpreference, and Western 
Hemisphere immigrants (except par- 
ents, spouses, or children of United 
States citizens or permanent resident 
aliens): (1) the availability of United 
States workers, (2) the adverse effects 
on wages and working conditions of 
United States workers, and (3) in an 
advisory capacity, the qualifications of 
the prospective immigrant. The De- 
partment of Labor determines and cer- 
tifies to the Departments of Justice and 
State according to Section 212(a) (14) 
and advises these agencies about alien 
qualifications, when requested, accord- 
ing to procedures under Section 204(b). 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 


Before the amendments became ef- 
fective, the three federal agencies in- 
volved began a series of meetings to 
design a procedure for economical and 
co-ordinated administration of the law. 
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Representatives from the Bureau of 
Employment Security worked closely 
with staff of the Justice Department’s 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
and representatives of the Visa Office 
of the State Department during late 
September, October,.and November of 
1965. The task at hand was to develop 
quickly a uniform, understandable proc- 
ess, to implement a complex piece of 
legislation. Furthermore, this had to be 
accomplished in time to distribute ap- 
propriate forms and instructions to 
State Employment Service offices, Im- 
migration Service offices, and consular 
posts and Embassies abroad by De- 
cember 1, 1965—less than two months 
after President Johnson signed the new 
legislation on October 3. 

The Secretary of Labor delegated 
authority for administration of immi- 
gration activities to the Bureau of 
Employment Security’s United States 
Employment Service. The public em- 
ployment service system, with its 2,000 
local offices and eleven Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security regional offices, pro- 
vides a decentralized administrative 
framework for carrying out the Depart- 
ment’s expanded immigration responsi- 
bilities. In addition, the basic employ- 
ment service functions of job placement, 
industrial service, occupational analysis, 
and job-market information provide an 
established mechanism for yielding the 
kind of information necessary to make 
certification decisions and to advise the 
Departments of Justice and State about 
the occupational qualifications of alien 
workers. 


Practical aspects of determinations 


Generally speaking, the tests for 
United States worker availability and 
adverse effect are made concurrently 
as the application for certification is 
being processed. In determining avail- 
ability of United States workers, vari- 
ous sources of information are used. ° 
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They include general occupational em- 
ployment data available in the Depart- 
ment and local employment information 
available in public employment service 
offices; professional societies, trade as- 
sociations, labor unions, and employer 
recruitment efforts. 

The employment service is guided by 
customary conditions of employment 
for the occupation in evaluating an 
alien’s job offer for adverse effect. Al- 
though adverse-effect determinations in- 
volve weighing many factors (includ- 
ing hours, fringe benefits, and other 
conditions of employment), the primary 
consideration is the employer’s wage 
offer to the alien. 

In most instances, the principle fol- 
lowed is that employment of an alien 
at a wage at least equal to that pre- 
vailing in the alien’s occupation in 
the area where he is to work would 
not adversely affect similarly employed 
United States workers. The prevailing 
wage is the most common rate for work- 
ers employed in a particular occupa- 
tion. Obviously, practical administra- 
tion of the program does not permit 
conducting a formal wage survey in 
processing each case or group of cases. 
Usually, there is adequate information 
available from published and unpub- 
lished sources to establish a prevailing 
wage. Such sources include the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ Occupational Wage 
Surveys, public employment service 
job-order records, and unemployment 
insurance records. 

Advisory opinions to the Depart- 
ments of Justice and State with respect 

2 There can be instances in which admis- 
sion of alien workers at prevailing wages will 
adversely affect United States workers. For 
example, a large influx of foreign workers in 
a single area, even though employed at pre- 
vailing wages, may interfere with the normal 
movement of wage rates for the occupation, 


the industry, or the entire area. Under these 
circumstances the approvable wage could be 


e higher than the prevailing wage. 
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to alien’s qualifications are based on 
work experience, education, and train- 
ing—much the same as matching a 
United States worker’s qualifications to 
an employer’s job specifications. The 
alien’s formal education is most im- 
portant in evaluating qualifications for 
professional occupations. In many in- 
stances, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is consulted to 
determine whether the alien’s overseas 
education qualifies him for United 
States professional standards. 


Processing procedures 


The certification procedure may be 
put in motion by the alien (either over- 
seas or in this country on a temporary 
visa) or by an employer or some other 
person in the United States. As a 
policy, the Department of Labor does 
not recruit workers overseas for em- 
ployers, nor does it find jobs for aliens 
living outside the United States. In- 
formation on job shortages and how to 
find employment is provided aliens, if 
requested. 


Certification and noncertification lists 


On the basis of general information 
concerning manpower needs, resources, 
and training requirements, the Depart- 
ment of Labor included in its regula- 
tions, published on December 3, 1965, 
two occupational lists (Schedules A and 
B) pertaining to Section 212(a)(14).° 

Aliens who have qualifications on 
Schedule A may be extended an ap- 
proval by consular officers and District 
Immigration Service offices without re- 
view by the Department of Labor. 
This list facilitates the admission of 
aliens with skills and abilities in short 
supply in the United States. At pres- 
ent, it is limited to professional occu- 
pations such as physicians, engineers, 


3 Federal Register, Volume 30, No. 233, pp- 
14979-14981. 
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mathematicians, chemists, and physi- 
cists. In addition, Schedule A speci- 
fies that, regardless of occupation, 
aliens demonstrating the equivalent of 
at least a Master’s degree plus two 
years’ related work experience are au- 
tomatically certified. 

Aliens meeting Schedule A qualifica- 
tions may seek a visa without a job 
offer from a United States employer, 
whether from the Western Hemisphere 
or from countries with numerical limi- 
tations. 

Schedule B describes relatively low- 

~ skilled occupations for which sufficient 
United States workers are available, 
and for which the Department could 
not, if requested, issue certifications. 
Illustrations are hotel clerks, farm la- 
borers, janitors, grocery store checkers, 
and kitchen workers. Consular officers 
and District Immigration offices’ inform 
applicants of disapprovals based ‘on this 
list, without individual review by the 
Labor Department. 

Both lists are continually E E in 
terms of job-market conditions and skill 
requirements, and are subject to modifi- 
cation as circumstances indicate.* 


Job-offer determinations 


With the exception of immigrant 
workers applying as professionals, sci- 
entists, or artists (and in other cate- 
gories which may appear on Schedule 
A), a job offer from a United States 
employer is required for certification. 
After the alien locates a United States 
employer who is willing to hire him, the 
employer presents a summary of the 
alien’s qualifications as indicated on 


*#As this article goes to press, proposals 
have been published to amend Schedule A by 
adding selected professions and skilled occu- 
pations nationally in short supply and to 
delete sixteen occupations from Schedule B. 
The period for public response has been ex- 
tended (Federal Register, Volume 31, No. 
132, pp. 9420-9422; No. 141, p. 998 and No. 
152, p. 10580). 


“national - office. 
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Form ES-575A, together with informa- 
tion about the job on Form ES-575B, 
to-a public employment service local 
office. , , 

Although the Bureau of Employment 
Security makes the decision to certify. or 
not to certify, the initial fact-finding 
and test of availability of United States 
workers are conducted by affiliated: state 
employment services. Such action in- 
cludes as many of the following as are 
appropriate: file search of applicants 
registered for jobs with the local em- 
ployment office, advertising, contacts 
with unions and professional organiza- 
tions, review of reports of employer 
layoff plans and completion ‘dates of 
state and’ federal training programs, and 
contacts with other established recruit- 
ing sources. The application forms are 
forwarded: to a Bureau of Employment 
Security regional office. When the re- 
gional ‘office has sufficient information 
on the availability of United States 
workers and prevailing wages and work- 
ing conditions, it issues a final decision 
in most instances or forwards to the 
The employer and 
consular office or Immigration Service 
are notified of the determination, de- 
pending upon the circumstances. If a 
certification (approval) is issued, the 
employer presents the certification with 
a petition to the Immigration Service, 
when a petition is being filed for a 
preference, or the alien is notified by 
the consulate or embassy to proceed 
with the other requirements for a visa. 
If it is found that qualified United 
States workers are available, -or if 
adverse effect would result from the 
alien’s employment, a denial of certifi- 
cation is issued and the employer and 
the Immigration Service notified of the 
reason for noncertification. 

Aliens, or their employers, denied 
certification, may request reconsidera- 
tion or review of a disapproval by 
writing to the Secretary of Labor in, 
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Washington, stating the grounds for 
review. - 


Early procedural changes 


The 'new operating procedure began 
on December 1, 1965, with complete 
centralization of decision-making in the 
Washington, D.C., headquarters of the 
Bureau of Employment Security—that 
is, all determinations to issue or deny 
certifications were made centrally, al- 
though regional ‘offices and state em- 
ployment services supplied most of the 
necessary information. 

In mid-January, after only six weeks 
of operating with the. new procedure, 
experimentation began with decentraliz- 
ing determinations to regional offices for 
certification requests in eight occupa- 
tions originating from five areas.5- As 
soon as funds became available to ‘staff 
field offices, and the national office had 
worked with the procedures sufficiently 
to make minor operating adjustments, 
a substantial part of the program was 
decentralized. By the end of March, 
more than half of the cértification: re- 
quests were being decided in the eleven 
regional ‘offices rather than in Wash- 
ington. In June, regional offices were 
authorized to take final action in all 
requests for certification forwarded by 
public employment service offices. 


5 Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. Occupations se- 
lected were those representing a high propor- 
tion of total requests: cabinetmakers, chefs 
and specialty cooks, draftsmen, skilled gar- 
ment occupations, medical laboratory tech- 
nicians, live-in household occupations, ma- 
chinists, and tool- and die-makers. 

. §On March 18, 1966, regional offices were 
authorized to take final action on requests 
from all areas in the following general occupa- 
tional categories: draftsmen, technicians, sys- 
tems engineers, secretaries, bakers, cooks, live- 
in domestics, welders, boilermakers, cabinet- 
makers, metal workers, machinists, opticians, 
pattern-makers, plumbers, skilled garment 
„Workers, and tool- and die-makers. 
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INITIAL EXPERIENCE AND PROSPECTS 


Analysis of present certification ac- 
tivity in terms of ‘the past would be 
misleading because of change in both 
the scope and the emphasis of responsi- 
bility after December 1, 1965. It is 
interesting to know, for example, that 
in the neighborhood of 45 per cent of 
the immigrants admitted in’ recent years 
under the McCarran-Walter - Act re- 
ported having experience in some oc- 
cupation. ‘These totaled approximately 
131,000 in each of the years 1964 and 
1965.” This is not an accurate indica- `- 
tion, however, of immigrants admitted 
as workers, nor does it tell us how 
many immigrants became employed 
after admission. 

The new immigration law went into 
effect in an economic environment of 
“unprecedented and continuing gains” 
in jobs, income, and production.’ This 
is a period during. which skilled human 
resources from abroad can be particu- 
larly beneficial in meeting expanding 
manpower needs of United States fac- 
tories and offices. 

Certification activity gained momen- 
tum rapidly after aliens and employers 
became familiar with the new proce- 
dures. Permanent jobs were approved 
for aliens at the rate of about 300 per 
week in February and over 1,700 per 
week in June 1966. In seven months 
of operation under the new statute, the 
United States Employment Service is- 
sued certifications approving the entry 
of over 23,000 aliens for immigrant 
status. An additional 4,000 were dis- 
approved, most because of low wage 
offers. This represents approval of 


7US., Department of Labor, Manpower 
Report No. 4 (July 1965), p. 2; and Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Annual 
Report, 1965, p. 36. 

8 Economic Report of The President (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, January 1966), pp. 3-8. 
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over 80 per cent of the aliens for which 
certification was requested by filing ap- 
plications with the public employment 
service, The following data highlight 
some characteristics of the new certifi- 
cation program. 


1. Occupations certified. Of the job 
openings processed through em- 
ployment-service channels and ap- 
proved for alien admission, 27 per 
cent involved professional, tech- 
nical, and managerial occupations; 
31 per cent, skilled and semiskilled 
occupations; and 37 per cent, serv- 
ice—mostly live-in private house- 
hold jobs. The remaining 6 per 
cent were miscellaneous clerical, 
sales, and unskilled jobs. 


Engineers, accountants, architects, 
nurses, teachers, draftsmen, tool- and 
die-makers, machinists, and. tailors pre- 
dominate in the approved professional 
and skilled occupations. Technical and 
research establishments, and the aero- 
space industry in the East and far West, 
have been recruiting overseas manpower 
because of domestic shortages. Also, 
employers in manufacturing and con- 
struction have been heavy users of for- 
eign skilled manpower. Approximately 
one-fifth of the certified jobs are in the 
construction and metal trades. 

To date, more live-in maids have 
been approved for entry than any other 
Single occupation. This can be attribu- 
ted to several factors. First, demand 
for such workers is strong as a result of 
our high living standards and the tend- 
ency for many mothers to seek employ- 
ment. Second, many young women 
from abroad are willing to serve as live- 
in domestics in order to emigrate to 
the United States. Third, and perhaps 
Most important, in many areas—par- 
ticularly large metropolitan complexes 
along the East and West Coasts—suffi- 
cient United States workers apparently 
are not willing to work as live-in do- 
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mestics, although an adequate supply is 
generally available for day work. 


2. Where aliens plan to work. New 
York and California are, by far, 
the two largest sources of certifi- 
cation requests; combined, they 
account for over 40 per cent of the 
total. Other areas representing 
a relatively large share are Con- 
necticut, Florida, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- . 
shire, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. This is generally 
the same geographic pattern for 
all immigrants admitted in 1965.° 

3. Present residence of aliens. Over 
half of the aliens applying for 
certification indicated permanent 
residence in Europe, about one- 
third from North America, nearly 
one-tenth from Asia, and the re- 
mainder from South America, Af- 
rica, and Oceania. Two countries 
—Great Britain and Canada— 
predominate as the source of alien 
employment certifications decided. 
The majority of Asians were al- 
ready in .the United States on 
‘various types of temporary visas, 
requesting a change to immigrant 
status. 


It is premature at this early stage 
for an analysis of the amendments’ im- 
pact on immigration. A detailed analy- 
sis of Labor Department program ac- 
tivities will be available after a full 
year of operation. Based on brief ex- 
perience, however, it appears that the 
purposes of the legislation pertaining to 
foreign labor will be achieved. Foreign 
workers are not undermining wages 
and working conditions of American 
wage-earners. In view of the high 
proportion of professional and skilled 


8 Annual Report, Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1965), p. 44. 
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aliens certified for admission, immigra- 
tidn can be a useful tool of over-all 
manpower policy to help meet prob- 
lems arising from skill shortages. 

Repeated certification of skilled and 
professional jobs for immigrant workers 
is a useful clue to employers and to edu- 
cational institutions of areas in which 
training efforts should be intensified. -It 
also underscores, the: need for stepped- 
up training of United States job-seekers 
in manpower training programs and 
through apprenticeship training. 

In concluding, it is important to note 
that the Department of Labor does 
not have. compliance. authority over em- 
ployer job offers to aliens. In issuing 
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212(a)(14) certifications, the Depart- 
ment cannot assure aliens that the job 
offer, wages, and working conditions, 
upon which the certification is based 
will actually materialize. Nor is there 
assurance that immigrants will fulfill 
commitments for employment. It is 
also important to emphasize that all 
immigrants who will be working upon , 
arrival in the United States are not 
admitted’ as “workers.” Many may 
enter under other provisions of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act— 
namely, as relatives. An appraisal of 
the total impact of immigrants on the 
work force must be the subject of sub- 
sequent analyses. 


“The American Community and the Immigrant 


By RUTH Z. MURPHY and SONIA GRODKA BLUMENTHAL 


ABSTRACT: The social environment in the United States is 
conducive to the adjustment of the immigrant. The social 
attitudes, the laws, and the services that are present in our 
society account for this fact. There is little distinction made 
between the native-born and the naturalized citizen. While 
there are certain important limitations on the immigrant as 
long as he remains an alien, naturalization is available to him 
after a period of residence. Four government departments: 
Justice; State; Health, Education, and Welfare; and Labor play 
major roles in immigration matters. In addition, the public 
schools supply vital services. There has developed a close 
partnership between governmental and voluntary agencies. 
The voluntary agencies themselves have developed special 
skills in working with immigrants, helping them in migration, 
preliminary adjustment, and integration. Throughout the 
country agencies are found which are concerned in assisting 
. with these processes. This assistance, however, is much more 
concentrated in certain areas than others. Unique roles are 
also played by the nationality organizations. Specialized serv- 
ices, although widespread, reach only a limited number of im- 
migrants. The attitude of the American community toward — 
the immigrant who is here is more understanding and accept- 
ing than probably at any other time in American history. Still, 
the two-way process of integration continues to involve the re- 
sponsibility of the American community. 
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S each new wave of immigration has 

reached America, it has been faced 

with problems, not only the problems that 

come with making new homes and learning 

new jobs, but, more important, the prob- 

lems of getting along with people of differ- 
ent backgrounds and habits. 

Each new group was met by the groups 
already in America, and adjustments were 
often difficult and painful. The early Eng- 
lish settlers had to find ways to get along 
with the Indians; the Irish that followed 
were met by these “Yankees”; and so it 
has gone down to our latest group of Hun- 
garian refugees. Somehow, the difficult ad- 
justments are made and people get down 
to the tasks of earning a living, raising a 
family, living with their neighbors and, in 
the process, building a nation.+ 


The late President Kennedy stated: 
“Somehow, the difficult adjustments are 
made.” But this “somehow” could not 
just happen if it were not for a social 
environment that made it possible, in- 
cluding the social attitudes, laws, and 
services that are present in our soci- 
ety. It is to these factors that we 
now turn. 

Immigration has been an integral 
part of American life ever since its be- 
ginning. Constantly, there has been a 
flow of newcomers. They have come 
principally from Europe and from our 
neighboring countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. At times certain nation- 
ality groups predominated and at other 
times other nationality groups, depend- 
ing on situations that existed in their 
countries of birth, As we go back 
through history, we can think of such 
instances as the revolution of 1848 in 
Germany, the potato famine in Ireland, 
and religious persecution in many coun- 
tries, as well as the great upheavals 
caused by wars and natural calamities. 
All of these prompted an influx of im- 
migrants. The majority of immigrants 


1 John F. Kennedy, in A Nation of Immi- 
grants (New York: Harper and Row, 1964), 


. p. 63. 
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were motivated by their search for eco- 
nomic opportunity and political and 
religious freedom, confident that they 
could find it in the United States. 

The American community has always 
accepted immigration. Attitudes to- 
ward the immigrant have, through the 
years, ranged in scale from favorable 
and encouraging to unfavorable and re- 
strictive. There has been a tendency 
to look askance at whoever happened 
to be the most recent arrival. Inevita- 
bly, there have always been some seg- 
ments in the community that displayed 
antiforeign-born attitudes. Much of 
America was apathetic, assumed that the 
newcomer would assimilate through the 
“melting pot? process and that was 
that. On the other hand, there also 
have always been groups showing a 
deep concern and interest in the foreign- 
born and who looked upon them as a 
positive asset to American life. ‘“Cul- 
tural pluralism” was an important 
value. Various segments of the popula- 
tion have had different interests in im- 
migration—employers, the labor move- 
ment, religious groups, and the like— 
and their interests have varied also from 
time to time and place to place. In 
other words, reaction of the American 
community was never a simple thing. 
Suffice it to say that the United States, 
more than any other country in the 
modern world, has been peopled by 
immigrants. l 

Libraries are full of books and 
pamphlets on immigration and immi- 
grants; the subject is dealt with in the 
daily press and in doctoral dissertations. 
Hardly a week goes by in which the 
Congressional Record does not carry 
items on immigration, whether in the 
form of a new bill, a statement on the 
floor, or an extension of remarks. This 
is true even today when the Congress 
has just passed one of the most signifi- 
cant immigration laws in the history 
of the United States. 
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LEGAL ASPECTS 


Although the basic posture .of the 
United States as an immigrant-receiving 
country is important in itself, the extent 
to which our laws distinguish immi- 
grants from native-born members of the 
American community is equally impor- 
tant. Such laws, necessarily, may help 
or hinder the integration of the immi- 
grant into American life. This remains 
true today when integration has come 
to be understood as a two-pronged 
process in which both the. immigrant 
and the receiving community integrate 
with each other. 

As a rule, our laws make no distinc- 
tion between the native-born and the 
naturalized citizen. An exception to 
the rule is that a naturalized citizen 
cannot become President of the United 
States. Other exceptions that were of 
concern to naturalized citizens for many 
years were found in United States laws 
governing expatriation. Most of this 
distinction was eliminated in 1964 by a 
United States Supreme Court decision. 
Citizenship can be revoked for certain 
grounds, but this has affected few per- 
sons—two in 1965. 

Additional distinctions are made re- 
garding persons who are here as perma- 
nent resident aliens. They are required 
to register annually and to notify the 
United States Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service of any change of ad- 
dress. They are subject to deportation 
or “voluntary departure” on certain 
grounds, a provision which affects a very 
small number of permanent resident 
aliens, but is of psychological impor- 
tance. They do not have the right to 
vote, There are other state laws which 
restrict the rights of aliens. Note- 
worthy examples are the numerous and 
varying state. licensure requirements for 
practicing certain occupations or for 
such leisure-time activities as hunting 
and fishing. In some cases merely tak- 
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ing out a declaration of intention, “first 
papers,” meets state requirements; in 
others full citizenship is required. 
Having listed the above exceptions, 
we want to stress that the restrictive 
provisions are far outweighed by the 
broad range of the opportunities ex- 
tended to newcomers to become identi- 
fied as Americans. Free schools are 
available. to them and their children; 
they have the right to work; they have 


` access to the courts; they can move 


freely throughout the country—in other 
words, except for the few restrictions, 
they can live much like anyone else. 
Concomitantly, the American commu- 
nity is strengthened, the rare cases to 
the contrary, by the experience that the 
newcomers bring. 

We have seen that, with certain nota- ` 
ble exceptions, there are few-legal ob- 
stacles put in the way of the immigrant 
as he moves to become an American. 
After five years’ residence in the United 
States (less time for certain classes of 
aliens such as spouses and members of 
the Armed Forces), he may apply for 
naturalization, and the majority of im- 
migrants avail themselves of this right. 
Becoming an American citizen is of the 
most fundamental significance to the 
immigrant-—he now identifies as a mem- 
ber of the American community. 


Services AFFECTING IMMIGRANTS 


Varied as public opinion has been on 
the subject of immigration, there have 
developed in our country numerous 
services related to the immigrant. In 
general, these services originated with 
voluntary efforts, although the role of 
the government has also been signifi- 
cant. Over the years, public interest 
in immigration has found expression 
through a network of agencies working 
on various facets of the migration proc- 
ess. These agencies include not only 
several departments of the government, 
but, equally important, a multitude - 
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of voluntary organizations representing 
the entire spectrum of civic, religious, 
labor, industry, social welfare, educa- 
- tion, and nationality groups that make 
up the American scene today. 


THE ROLE oF GOVERNMENTAL 
AGENCIES? 


Before considering the vast complex 
of voluntary efforts, the role of govern- 
mental agencies might receive our first 
attention. The branches of the federal 
government most closely involved in 
immigrant matters are the Department 
of Justice, the Department of State, 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, and the Department of 
Labor. 

The principal agency of government 
` concerned with the immigrant in the 
United States is the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. This Service, which 
has regional and district offices through- 
out the United States, has the basic 
responsibility for administering our im- 
migration and naturalization laws. Of- 
ficials of the Service are in contact with 
every immigrant upon his entry into the 
United States and again, unless special 
situations or difficulties arise, when he 
applies for naturalization. : 

One facet of the work of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service is 
its role in connection with stimulating 
the learning of English and preparation 
for naturalization. The Service supplies 
the names and addresses of newly ad- 
mitted immigrants to the public schools, 
which conduct classes in English and 
citizenship. There are schools of this 
type in almost every state, under either 
statewide or local programs. The Serv- 
ice in the last year forwarded the names 
and addresses of 136,834 newly ad- 


2See also, Ruth Z. Murphy, “Government 
Agencies Working with the Foreign-Born,” 
Tar ANNALS, Vol. 262 (March 1949), pp. 131- 


. 138. 
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mitted immigrants and an additional 
43,737 applicants for naturalization to 
the local schools so that these prospec- 
tive citizens could be invited to attend 
classes. In addition, naturalization ex- 
aminers worked in close co-operation 
with the: schools to encourage class 
attendance and made frequent visits 
and gave informal talks to classes so as 
to emphasize the official interest in the 
program. Last year the annual en- 
rollment in citizenship classes totalled 
80,180. 

Another activity of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service is the prep- 
aration and publication of what is 
known as the “Becoming a Citizen 
Series.” These textbooks consist of 
units at the elementary, intermediate, 
and advanced levels, as well as a teach- 
er’s guide. During the last year, 260, 
629 units of the publication were 
distributed without charge to public 
schools. Also, the Service has available 
home-study .courses, which are used in 
connection with the program of instruc- 
tion serviced by extension divisions of 
state universities or state educational 
authorities. Enrolled in these courses 
during the past year were 3,318 persons. 

The Service also works closely with 
the courts, and has encouraged judges 
to address the new citizens and other 
court ceremonies. It has also encour- 
aged and co-operated actively with 
community ceremonies that are put on 
in many cities throughout the United 
States for persons who have just become 
citizens. Citizenship Day, which is 
commemorated annually throughout the 
United States, is often used as the occa- 
sion on which the community honors 
these new citizens as well as persons 
who have reached voting age. 

The American community’s interest 
in immigration extends not only na- 
tionally but internationally as well, and 
it forms a vital part of this country’s 
foreign policy. This is evidenced by 
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the large United-States support given 
to: intergovernmental migration bodies 
such as the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Agency (UNRRA), 
which was created in 1943, and the 
United Nations International Refugee 
Organization, which was founded in 
1947 after the completion of UNRRA’s 
activities. i 

Through the Offce of Refugee and 
Migration Affairs of the Department 
of State, the United States continues to 
be involved actively in such ongoing 
programs as that of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, the 
Intergovernmental Committee for Eu- 
ropean Migration, and the United 
States Escapee Program, to list only 
the largest of these efforts. United 


States governmental expenditures since - 


1945 on refugee- and migration-assist- 
ance programs through such agencies 
total some two billion dollars. It should 
be noted that a considerable percentage 
of this amount has been matched by 
contributions from private American 
sources. 
Within the Department of State there 
is a visa office which has the responsi- 
bility for supervising the administration 
of the immigration laws by consular 
officers abroad. Final responsibility for 
the issuance and denial of visas rests 
with the consular officer, but he is 
bound by the regulations and legal 
rulings of the Department of State. 
While the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is making a 
vital contribution to government pro- 
8tams for special refugee groups, the 
Department’s biggest role in immigra- 
tion is exerted through the Public 
Health Service, which inspects every 
entrant to the United States prior to 


the receipt of his visa, as well as at the - 


Port of entry. The Department also 
issues federal regulations concerning 
federal health standards to be met by 
the entrants. In this connection, it is 
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of interest to note that the Secretary of 


- Health, Education, and Welfare and 


his staff strongly supported amend- ' 
ments to our basic immigration law 
during last year’s Congressional hear- 
ings, to reflect the latest developments 
in modern medicine. E 
The Department of Labor is the 
fourth government agency with respon- 
sibility in connection with the admission 
of immigrants for permanent residence. 
At the present time, except for close 
relatives and certain refugees, all per- 
sons coming to the United States have 


‘to have individual certification by the 


Department of Labor and, except for 
special professional categories, the De-. 
partment of Labor also has to approve 
the individual job opening to which the 
immigrant comes. This’ Department’s 
authority is final. This is a change 
from the previous law, where the Sec- 
retary of Labor acted in an advisory 
capacity to the Attorney General and - 
the Secretary of State. : 


PARTNERSHIP OF GOVERNMENT AND 
VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


An unmistakable partnership has 
been developing over the years between 
the government and the private sectors 
in behalf of United States migration 
and refugee problems. A recent letter 
from the President of the United States 
serves to underline this fact. President 
Johnson wrote: 


I am glad to learn that you are meeting to- 
day with the leaders of the voluntary agen- 
cies who have done and are doing so much 
for refugees and migrants. I want you to 
extend to them my personal best wishes 
and my congratulations for the remarkable 
job they have done over the years to al- 
leviate the suffering of the world’s state- 
less and homeless peoples. Without their 
dedicated support of our governmental 
prograins to help these victims of war and 
more recently of Communist aggression, 
thousands who now enjoy the blessings of 
freedom would have perished. 
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I want you to assure them that we shall 
accept every effort to see that the friendly 
and humane policies related to migration 
and refugee matters initiated by our be- 
loved President Truman will continue in 
the same full force as they have been dur- 
ing my Administration. 

I look forward to an era of renewed gov- 
ernment cooperation and full partnership 
with these great humanitarian organiza- 
tions.8 


The President was thus speaking to 
the organizations representing vast con- 
stituencies throughout the country, who 
may well be considered the American 
people’s voice on immigration and refu- 
gee affairs. 

' The co-operation of various depart- 
ments of the government and the vol- 
untary agencies was clearly evidenced 
in the last decade when some 40,000 
Hungarian refugees, victims of the 
Hungarian revolution of 1956, were ad- 
mitted to the United States. Logistic 
support was provided initially at the 
Reception Center set up by the United 
States Army for these arrivals at Camp 
Kilmer in New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
There the refugees were housed and 
fed, while arrangements were being 
made by the voluntary agencies con- 
cerned as well as able to move these 
refugees from the Camp to sponsors 
found across the country. Government 
support helped to finance various serv- 
ices to the new arrivals during their 
stay at the Reception Center and 
their transportation to their final desti- 
nations, These programs also included 
orientation and English classes con- 
ducted by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, as well as 
guidance from the Department of Labor 
with respect to the employment market. 


8 From a letter written by President Lyndon 
B. Johnson on March 22, 1966 to Deputy 
Under Secretary of State William B. Crockett 
in connection with a meeting of State Depart- 
ment officials with voluntary agencies at the 
*Department of State, Washington, D.C. 
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Our most recent sizable group of new- 
comers is that of Cuban refugees, and 
it provides another instance of the part- 
nership of government and voluntary 
agencies. In behalf of these political 
refugees, the Cuban Refugee Program, 
established within the Welfare Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, has averaged 
an annual expenditure of some forty 
million dollars since 1962. These funds 
were spent on welfare assistance, edu- 
cation and vocational training, care of 
unaccompanied children, and resettle- 
ment and health services. 


HISTORY oF VOLUNTARY EFFORT 


The activities of nongovernmental or- 
ganizations to assist immigrants in some 
organized fashion had their beginnings 
in the 1890’s at Ellis Island and at 
other ports on the Atlantic and Pacific. 
The late Edith T. Bremer, among whose 
lasting accomplishments is the founding 
of the International Institute move- 
ment, provides this vivid description of 
the situation then at Ellis Island: 


Social workers, then called “missionaries,” 
interviewed each detainee, learned the 
story, got the address of the cousin or vil- 
lage friend or closer relative and wrote a 
letter or sent an appropriate telegram ex- 
plaining why detained and requesting what- 
ever financial help was needed. The law 
was explained and the point on which the 
person had been detained was made clear: 
for more information or for more travel 
money or for questions of health.* 


The “detainee” was, of course, the 
new arrival who, for one reason or 
another, was held up by the immigra- 
tion authorities or the health inspectors. 
The “missionaries” were more often 
than not church members whose re- 
ligous concerns motivated them to come 
to the aid of the newcomer on his ar- 

4Edith Terry. Bremer, “Development of 


Private Social Work with the Foreign-Born,” 
Tue Annars, Vol. 262 (March 1949), p. 139. 
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rival, in his ‘new. neighborhood area, in 
shop, and in factory.® 

As far back as 1870, the first Hebrew 
Emigrant Aid Society, a precursor of 
the United Hebrew Immigrant Aid So- 
ciety (HIAS) Service, set up a relief 
fund for Jewish refugees and also ad- 
vertised for work for these new arrivals. 
The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion (YWCA), by the turn of the cen- 
tury,.had become active in port cities 


to welcome frightened homesick groups on 
the docks and to help the newcomers find 
jobs, become reunited with husbands and 
brothers who had preceded them to this 
country, and learn the pacientes of pap: 
lish.6 


Similar activities were carried on „by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
(YMCA), working in the factories. 
Other noteworthy pioneer programs 
in immigrant aid were those started in 
Chicago by the Women’s Trade Union 
League, whose Protective Committee 
was later to become the Immigrants 
Protective League and today the Im- 
migrants Service League. ‘Also at that 
time, the Council of Jewish Women in 
Chicago looked after Jewish immigrant 
women and helped them to find their 
way into the community by arranging 
for English classes and for social con- 
tacts. Eventually, such services were 
provided by the National Council of 
Jewish Women in all parts of the coun- 
try. The National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, during the First World 
War, provided certain port reception 
‘services, In 1920, the Bishops of the 
United States formally established the 
Department of Immigration, which has 


5 Benson Y. Landis, Protestant Experience 
with United States Immigration, 1910-1960 
(New York: Church World Service, 1961), 
p. 81. 

8 The Past Is Prelude: Fifty Years of So- 
cial Action in the YWCA (New York: Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of the U.S.A.), p. 33. 
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continued without interruption in its 


service to over one million immigrants. 


THE VoLUNTARY AGENCY 


Of particular interest is the fact that 
over ninety organizations in the United 


` States have joined together in one na- 


tional co-operating agency, the Ameri- 
can Immigration and Citizenship Con- 
ference. The membership of this or- 
ganization, which had its beginning as 
the National Council of Naturalization 
and Citizenship some thirty-five years 
ago, is significant ‘of the public interest 
that exists. In it are found a number 
of leading labor unions, a number of 
ethnic groups, organizations concerned . 
with protecting the rights of individuals, 
as well as the church groups and 
the nonsectarian social service agencies. 
Also associated with this group in a 
co-operative role are many educators, 
professors of sociology, history, and 
economics, and a limited number of 
lawyers and of leading industrialists. 
In other words, all of.these came to- 
gether because of their belief in what 
they called a humanitarian nondiscrimi- 
natory immigration policy. 

Obviously, so diversified a group have ' 
concerned themselves, with greater or 
less emphasis, on the different aspects 
of immigration. Some are primarily 
concerned with the law and its adminis- 
tration, others with the forces that are 
available for helping the immigrant and 
the community in the integration proc- 
ess; still others are sensitive to the 
formation of public opinion on immi- 
grants and on immigration policies. It 
was this group of agencies, with their 
branches and affiliates throughout the 
country, that was so effective in arous- 
ing public opinion at the time of the 
recent revision of the immigration law 
which eliminated the national-origins 
quota system and the Asia-Pacific Tri- 
angle. One important index of the 
amount of public education that was” 
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achieved is the high vote for this law 
in both the Senate and the House. 

(Senate: 76 yeas, 18 nays; House: 
- 318 yeas, 95 nays.) This is startling 

evidence of a national awakening to a 
situation that only a few years before 
was a concern of only a limited number 
of persons, principally on the East and 
West ‘Coasts and in a limited number 
of urban centers. 

Joint organizational efforts are also 
represented through the American 
Council for Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service. In this Council’s Com- 
mittee on Refugee and Migration Prob- 
lems, specifically, representatives of a 
variety of national voluntary agencies, 
including the major faith. groups, as 
well as certain nationality agencies and 

_ others who have operational concerns in 
the field, both here and abroad, join 
together in their concerns about opera- 
tions affecting the national and inter- 
national aspects of immigration. 

In several metropolitan areas 
throughout the country there are also 
co-ordinating committees set up where 
the various local organizations inter- 
ested in the problems of the immigrant 
come together for joint consultation 
and action. 

Today, a number of major voluntary 
organizations, including Church World 
© Service, International Rescue Commit- 
tee, International Social Service, Lu- 
theran Immigration Service, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, United 
HIAS Service, and others are operating 
in the field of immigrant assistance both 
here and abroad. They have developed 
intensive programs commencing with 
work overseas in behalf of the migrant 
and directed also to the community in 
this country that will offer him a new 
home. 

It may well be stated that the princi- 
ple of planned migration is the most 
important characteristic of migration 
‘assistance today. It is-a procedure 
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which deals with the immigrant as a 
human being with a past, a present, 
and a future. He is given assistance 
so that he can have the opportunity to 
share his individual personality and 
abilities to an increased degree and 
thereby to develop himself as well as 
the society of which he is becoming a 
part. 

In contrast to early migratory move- 
ments to the United States, when, except 
for the pioneer programs mentioned 
above, very little orientation was given 
either fo the immigrant or to the receiv- 
ing community, the concept of planned 
migration is now becoming firmly es- 
tablished. This concept received great 
impetus from the experiences in the re- 
settlement of post-World War II refu- 
gees and from the advances in social 
work practice. It was initiated and 
implemented originally by the above- 
mentioned religious and secular volun- 
tary agencies. Staff affiliated with these 
agencies, in the United States and over- 
seas, worked hand. in hand on each 
individual resettlement so as to meet as 
adequately as possible both the individ- 
ual needs of the refugee and the ex- 
pectations of the receiving community 
in this country. While planned migra- 
tion has, to date, been available only to 
a relatively small group of immigrants, 
namely, refugees from Europe and some 
from Asia who are the concern of the 
voluntary agencies, there is a trend to 
extend such services to other immi- 
grants as well. 

The specific manner in which planned. 
migration is carried out depends (1) 
on the varying requirements of the 
immigrant as well as those of the re- 
ceiving community and (2) on the set- 
up of the voluntary agency administer- 
ing the program. There is, however, 
general agreement on the long-range 
goal of planned migration, namely, the 
integration of the newcomer with the 
American community. 
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Planned migration abroad begins 
with the premigration counseling and 
orientation of the prospective migrant. 
When the migrant has determined, 
often in consultation with the volun- 
tary-agency counselor, that he wishes to 
go to the United States, the counselor 
will help him in meeting the procedures 
to complete the visa-application forms 
required by the United States consul. 
The counselor will, furthermore, trans- 
mit as much information as possible 
about the migrant’s background to the 
voluntary-agency office in this country 
which is responsible for securing spon- 
sorship. If the migrant has family or 
friends in this country, these factors 
will, obviously, take priority in plan- 
ning the resettlement. 

This is but one step in the migrant’s 
preparation for his resettlement. In- 
formational materials about the United 
States are made available to him, and 
he is especially encouraged to learn 
English. It has been found that those 
immigrants who have premigration 
counseling and training resettle with 
greater ease after arrival in this coun- 
try. The initial difficulties of under- 
standing and being understood in a new 
environment are lessened. 

While the concept of premigration 
orientation is a relatively recent de- 
velopment in the area of immigration 
services, it has become an essential step 
in helping the migrant prepare for his 
venture. Such orientation is designed 
to give him as realistic a picture as 
possible of the life that awaits him so 
that inevitable disappointments will be 
minimized. Beginning with advice on 
which belongings the immigrant should 
pack and which to leave behind, pre- 


migration orientation covers all kinds’ 


of information about American life and 
customs, including the employment sit- 
uation, licensing requirements, housing, 
education, recreational facilities, reli- 
gious institutions, medical care, insur- 


‘Service. 
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ance, legal obligations, and Selective 
Presently, a multilingual lit- 
erature is being built up to aid the 
migrant acquire this knowledge. 


-Immigrants are statutorily required ' 


to furnish documented proof that they 
will not become public charges of the 
American community. Such documen- 
tation generally involves an offer of 
employment or sponsorship. The vol- 
untary agency plays its most vital role 
in assisting both sponsors and the pro- 
spective migrants in this connection. 
Thus the immigrant is assured of a 
specific destination in the United States, 
the promise of work, and, at best, a 
friend who will help him and his family 
to overcome the initial hurdles of re- 
settlement. 

Any traveler to a new country would 
find the arrival experience less strange 
if someone were to meet him. This is 
all the more true for the immigrant. 
Here again, the voluntary agencies, with 
experience accumulated in half a cen- 
tury’s work, have developed a compre- 
hensive port reception program. 

In urban areas, and to an increasing 
degree in other parts of the country, 
consciousness of the newcomers’ needs 
has resulted in the establishment of an 
array of formal and informal programs 
to facilitate the integration process. 
These activities were prompted and are 
generally carried out by the voluntary 
migration agencies through their local 
constituents. Much of the work is done 
by volunteers—frequently by members 
of local churches. In certain instances, 
professional staff direct the programs, 
notably in the case of the International 
Institutes and similar agencies who are 
members of the American Council for 
Nationalities Service and in the case of 
the Jewish Family Service agencies. 
Other sectors of the community, such as 
the YWCA and YMCA, service clubs, 
Salvation Army, and labor-union locals, 
are also prepared to co-operate. 
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While it is true that, in certai urban 
areas of this country, there are nation- 
ality enclaves in which it may be possi- 
ble for the newcomer to get along in his 
native tongue, it remains a fact that if 
he is at all interested in becoming a 
part of the community, he must speak 
English. The vast majority of migrants 
still arrive without a knowledge of Eng- 
lish. To meet the newcomer’s need, 
English classes for foreign-born are 
being offered by some private commu- 
nity agencies, particularly in urban 
areas, But it is the public school sys- 
tem, which, for obvious reasons, is likely 
to have the widest impact, if only in 
terms of the number of persons reached. 
A recent report on “Newcomer Orienta- 
tion in the Classroom,” by a staff mem- 
ber of the New York City Board of 
Education, notes: 


The broad aims of an éducational program, 
namely self-realization, economic efficiency, 
responsible citizenship and effective human 
relations are all reflected in the curriculum 
of the classes. Texts are based on im- 
mediate requirements and everyday prob- 
lems beginning with the completion of 
simple forms like applications for library 
cards and charge accounts, and going on 
to application for jobs, drivers’ licenses 
- and the filing of income tax returns and 
report of address forms. Oral work at all 
levels includes practice in the answering 
of the type of questions faced by persons 
undergoing interviews for jobs, court hear- 
ings and naturalization hearings.” 


The report goes on to describe pro- 
grams of special classes such as those 
for foreign-trained medical graduates 
in which hospital terminology was 
taught; classes that are specifically ori- 
ented toward given vocations; and 


classes for hotel and restaurant union . 


members, 


7From a report presented by Gladys Alesi 
at the Sixth Annual Seminar on the Integra- 
tion of Immigrants, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Immigration and Citizenship -Conference, 


« December 9, 1964. 
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At least as important to the immi- 
grant as the ability to communicate in 
English is the ability to work. 


There is nothing so essential to the new- 
comer’s adjustment to American life as a 
job. Without a job he feels lost, un- 
wanted, even hopeless. Give him a job 
and he becomes a man among men—one 
who is wanted, who belongs and is the 
breadwinner with all that means in terms 
of self-respect, position in the community, 
and status in the home. His morale shoots 
up—he can look forward to building a new 
life in the new world. His day-by-day con- 
tact with other people at his place of work 
is, in itself, an education in the American 
way. On the other hand, a man without a 
job is a drain on community finances. He 
may, furthermore, become so discouraged 
and demoralized as to create emotional and 
psychological problems for himself and his 
family requiring special help from the com- 
munity in addition to his living expenses.8 


Out of these observations the volun- 
tary agencies made it one of their pri- 
mary functions to help the immigrant 
establish himself occupationally. Na- 
tional immigrant-aid agencies used a 
variety of methods relevant to their 
particular constituents—whether an in- 
formal committee of a local church 
congregation or a formally structured 
social welfare unit—to provide guide- 
lines on how to help the newcomer to 
obtain suitable employment. Resources 
have also been developed to assist im- 
migrants in the professional categories 
who, because of licensure requirements 
and other factors, often need special 
guidance to practice their professions in 
this country. The work of the Ameri- 
can Council for Emigrés in the Pro- 
fessions is noteworthy in this respect. 

The road to employment satisfaction 
involves certain hurdles for practically 
every newcomer, depending partly on 

8Lyman Cromwell White, 300,000 New 
Americans: The Epic of a Modern Immigrant 


Aid Service (New York: Harper, 1957), p. 
153. 
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` the type of work he seeks and on local 
labor market conditions. The immi- 
gtant-aid agency extends its efforts in 
counseling newcomers and in strength- 
ening community interest in his behalf 


so that these hurdles are gradually 


overcome.. 

There is an increasing recognition 
that the education and training which 
the immigrant has received abroad 

- benefits the community here that gives 
him the opportunity to apply himself. 
While the problem of “downgrading” 
is one most immigrants need to contend 
with, particularly when they first start 
to work, many sooner or later find that 
they are able to take their place in the 
American labor market along with all 
others. A number of studies of the 
adjustment of recent immigrant groups 
bear out this fact. 

Learning English and obtaining the 
right job are only two of the more ob- 
vious, albeit essential, areas. There are 
a host of other areas—psychological, 
social, and cultural—in which the vol- 
‘untary agencies conscientiously seek to 
affect the integration process positively. 

Although the activities of the immi- 
grant-aid agencies are broadly . based 
throughout the United States, there nat- 
urally is a considerable concentration in 
certain areas. ‘This is particularly true 
in the northern and middle-eastern states 
and on the West Coast where there has 
been such a long experience. with new- 
comers. Cities such as Detroit and 
Chicago have extensive -services, but 
interest in the foreign-born can also be 
found in certain smaller communities, 
as evidenced by the fact that Inter- 
national Institutes are supported by 
Community Chests in many smaller 
Cities. Moreover, churches throughout 
the country have sponsored refugees. 

However, all of these programs, in- 
cluding the special immigrant-aid work 
of the churches, the widely scattered 
Jewish Family Service agencies, the In- 
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ternational Institutes, and others, only 
reach a limited percentage of the total’ 
number of immigrants in the. United 
States. Vast numbers arrive to this day 
without having any contact with these 
agencies. One of the groups for which 
this is particularly true is the Mexican 
group. In the decade 1951-1960, Mexi-. 
cans formed the third largest group to 
be admitted to the United States, after 
Germans and Canadians, and, in the 
years since then, Mexican immigration 
has ranked either first or second, alter- 
nating with Canada. However, services| 
for Mexicans as immigrants are limited. 
They have settled principally in the 
Southwest where intensive immigrant 
service programs never existed. ` They 
are quickly lost in the total “Mexican” 
population which consists not only of 
long-time Mexican Americans, but of 
temporary workers, and, in places such 
as El Paso, of border-crossers.- For 
many years, certain courts were loath to - 
naturalize Mexicans. It is only in re- 
cent years that we find that the South- 


west is developing increased educational 


facilities and a basiceinterest in the 
Mexican as a citizen. For example, the 
Community Service Society, developed 
by Mexican Americans themselves, has 
been actively working to interest the 
Mexican in citizenship so that he can 
participate in the community and assert 
his rights as a member of it. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the ten years, 
1956-1965, 59,789 Mexicans became 
citizens, an average of almost 6,000 a 
year. Although this may not seem 
large, it-is about twice as many as were 
naturalized in the previous decade, As 
a matter of fact, for the 1956-1965 
decade, Mexicans rank fifth in their 
naturalization rate, following immi- 
grants from Germany, Italy, the United 
Kingdom, and Canada.® 


® An important study project is now being 
carried on by the Division of Research, Gradu- 
ate Schoo] of Business Administration, Univer- 
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In addition to the work done by 
governmental, social service, and reli- 
gious organizations and the public 
schools, the nationality groups that 
came to the United States since the 
country was founded have developed 
their own service programs for their 
members. Ethnic churches, fraternal 
and welfare associations, and the for- 
eign-language press and radio remain 
an integral part of the American scene. 
All of these play an important part in 
helping the newcomer in his adjust- 
_Ment to life in the United States.2° 

If most modern immigrants are less 
apt than their predecessors to depend 
on material assistance from their na- 
tionality group, they still continue to 
relate to such an association in terms of 
sharing their cultural heritage. This is 
indicated also by the recent increase in 
ethnic associations whose primary em- 
phasis is on cultural values, for ex- 
` ample, the Polish Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, the Czechoslovak Society of 
‘Arts and Sciences in America, and 
others. These associations hold confer- 
ences and issue publications in English, 
thereby reaching beyond their own eth- 
nic groups to the American community. 


CONCLUSION 


The United States continues to be an 
immigrant-receiving country in principle 
and in practice. There is a vast net- 
work of organizations, public and pri- 
vate, concerned with the immigrant. 
The process of planned migration is in- 





sity of California, Los Angeles, called: “The 
Mezican American Study Project.” Advance 
Report No. 2 is devoted to: “Mexican Immi- 
gration to the United States: The Record and 
Its Implications.” 

10 An authoritative summary article en- 
titled ` “Agencies Organized by Nationality 
Groups in the United States,” by Yaroslav J. 
Chyz and Read Lewis, appears in THE AN- 
NALS, Vol. 262 (March 1949), pp. 148-158. 
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creasingly refined and professionalized 
as new sociological and psychological in- 
sights into the migration process are 
gained. Planning prepares the immi- 
grant as well as the community that 
will receive him so that their integra- 
tion will result. 

Possibly the most significant factor 
to be taken into account is that more 
and more immigrants of today are 
different from their predecessors. The 
average immigrant today is no longer 
arriving in old-fashioned clothing, nor 
is he unaccustomed to cars or mod- 
ern appliances. Mass-communications 
media will have provided him with 
at least some information about the 
United States prior to migration. His 
training and education are likely to en- 
able him to fit more easily into Ameri- 
can society. 

The American community has 
changed too. It has become more ap- 
preciative of the value of cultural differ- 
ences. Xenophobic fears are giving 
way. The 1965 immigration law elimi- 
nates all national and racial distinc- 
tions. However, as evidenced in the 
same law, there yet remain those who 
fear that immigrants will take jobs from 
American workers and also those who 
believe that the United States, having 
come of age, no longer needs immi- 
grants. These arguments are being 
eroded by those who point to the immi- 
grant family not only as consumers and 
creators of increased employment op- 
portunities, but also as assets in a dy- 
namic society. 

The attitude of the American com- 
munity toward the immigrant who is 
here is more understanding and accept- 
ing than probably at any other time in 
American history. Still the two-way 
process of integration continues to in- 
volve the organized efforts of the Ameri- 
can community. 


roe , i / i 
The Immigration and Nationality (McCarran-Walter) 
-Act of 1952, as Amended to 1965 


By Marion T. BENNETT 


ABSTRACT: The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
was the product of the most extensive Congressional study 
of the subject in the nation’s history. The Act codified and 
brought together for the first time all the nation’s laws on im- 
‘migration and naturalization. It continued and enlarged upon 
qualitative restrictions; revised but continued the national- - 
origins quota system of immigrant: selection in effect since 
1929; eliminated race: and sex as a bar to immigration; 
Western Hemisphere immigration’ was continued quota-free; 
quota preferences were established for relatives and skilled 
aliens; security provisions against criminals and subversives - 
were strengthened; and due process was safeguarded. The 
measure was passed over President Truman’s veto. The Act 
was continuously amended in successive years to increase im- 
migration and to accommodate refugees and excluded or re- 
stricted classes. The amendments, together with the Act’s 
nonquota loopholes and permissive administrative exceptions, 
effectively nullified the national-origins quota system, so that 
two out of every three immigrants became nonquota entrants. 
The bulk of immigration under the Act was not from the 
northern and western European areas favored by the national- 
origins formula. This circumstance accelerated demands for 
its abolition. 
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HE Immigration and Nationality 

Act of 1952 is still the nation’s 
basic immigration statute, although 
amended annually since enactment and, 
most recently, by Public Law 89-236 
(89th Congress, H.R. 2580), signed by 
- President Lyndon B. Johnson on Oc- 
tober 3, 1965. Although two basic 
purposes of the 1952 Act—limitation of 
immigration and control of national 
origins of immigrants—are no longer 
the law, many other important pro- 
visions remain. It is proposed here to 
identify some of these remaining fea- 
tures of American immigration law, to 
examine the genesis of the 1952 Act, 
and to look at its policy objectives and 
how they were amended prior to 1965. 
This background will help in un- 
derstanding the fundamental changes 
wrought by Congress in 1965 when it 
abolished the national-origins quota 
system which, since 1929, had been 
the keystone of our immigration law, 
pursuant to the Immigration Act of 
1924. 


THE SENATE INVESTIGATION 


The 1952 Act is popularly known as 
the McCarran-Walter Act because it 
was introduced in the United States 
Senate by the late Senator Patrick A. 
McCarran (D), of Nevada, Chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, and 
in the House by the late Representative 
Francis E. Walter (D), of Pennsyl- 
vania, Chairman of the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Na- 
tionality. Five years of Congressional 
study preceded the 1952 Act. Senate 
Resolution 137 in the Eightieth Con- 
gress (1947) authorized the first full 
official investigation into our entire im- 
migration system since the one spanning 
the years 1907-1911. The final product 
of this extensive inquiry at. home and 
abroad was Senate Judiciary Committee 
+ Report 1515, dated April 20, 1950, 81st 
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Congress, 2d Session.1 The report con- 
sists of over nine hundred pages. Ap- 
proximately four hundred persons, indi- 
vidually and as representatives of pri- 
vate organizations and departments of 
the government, appeared and testified 
before the special Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee charged with the investigation.? 
The thousands of pages of testimony in 
the bound volumes of hearings made a 
stack on the Senate floor higher than 
Senator McCarran’s head. 

The committee was confronted by 
the basic immigration laws of 1917 and 
1924, plus over two hundred additional 
enactments and hundreds of Executive 
orders, proclamations, rules, regula- 
tions, operations instructions, and treat- 
ies. It decided to make a clean sweep 
of this immigration-law patchwork and 
to propose an omnibus bill which would 
embody all the immigration and na- 
turalization laws in one package. Upon 
completion of the hearings and study, 
a complex bill of over three hundred 
pages was proposed. It was put through 
six complete revisions before enactment 
as the Immigration and Nationality Act 
of June 27, 1952 (Public Law 414 
of the 82d Congress; 66 Stat. 163, 8 
U.S.C., 1101). The opinion of Congress 
as to ultimate content of this measure 
was molded largely from the recom- 
mendations in Senate Report 1515. 

The Senate Committee report strongly 
affirmed the policy of the Immigration 
Act of 1924 to maintain quotas based 


1A separate report, S. Rept. 950, March 2, 
1948, filed by the Committee pursuant to the 
same §. Res, 137 resulted in the Displaced 
Persons Act of June 25, 1948 (P. L. 77, 80th 
Cong., 62 Stat. 1009), under which 404,933 
such persons, otherwise inadmissible, were ad- 
mitted into the United States within the fol- 
lowing six years, largely from the Iron Cur- 
tain countries. 

2The 1965 Act was reported to the Senate 
after 29 days of hearings and the testimony 
of 56 witnesses (S. Rept. 748, 89th Cong., Ist 
Sess., September 15, 1965), p. 11. 
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on national origins, although recom- 


mending, for the first time, that every - 


country or area should have a quota 
and that race and sex be eliminated as a 
bar to immigration and naturalization. 
It was proposed to simplify the me- 
chanics of computing quotas by provid- 
ing that the annual quota for any quota 
area should be one-sixth of one per 
cent of the number of inhabitants in 
the continental United States in 1920 
attributable by national origin to. that 
quota area. Minimum quotas would 
remain at 100. 

The Senate Committee stated, quite 
frankly, that the preferential treatment 
of prospective immigrants within the 
quotas for each quota area and avail- 
ability of quota numbers should be 
considered primarily from the stand- 
point of the best interests of the United 
States. 
were suggested based on education, 
training, experience, and ability pro- 
spectively beneficial to our national in- 
terests, and on blood relationship. But, 
undergirding all restriction, was the 
national-origins plan justified by the 
Committee report, in part, as follows: 


Congress had two purposes in mind when 
it adopted the national origins formula. 
The first was to provide a basis for de- 
termining quotas for the numerical restric- 
tion of the flow of immigrants to this coun- 
try. The second, and broader purpose, was 
to preserve the composition of the popula- 
tion of the United States on the basis of 
the proportionate contribution of the vari- 
ous nationality groups. As one expert on 
the subject has described the latter pur- 
pose, the national origins system repre- 
sented “the will of Congress to preserve 
the racial composition of the United States 
through the selection of immigrants from 
those countries whose traditions, languages, 
and political systems were akin to those of 
this country.” 3 


8S. Rept. 1515, pp. 442-445, 81st Cong., 2d 
Sess. (1950). 


Thus, new preference classes 
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It was admitted that prior quota ceil- 
ings had served to limit immigration _, 
and thus maintain the racial status 
quo more effectively than the national- 
origins formula. However, statistical 


studies, showing that only about half 
of the anticipated proportion of immi- 


hgs 


-grants had come from northern -and . 


western Europe while twice the con- 
templated proportion had come -from 
southern and eastern Europe, were 
pointed to as invalidating claims that.: 
the formula effectively promulgated dis- 

crimination. The formula admittedly ` 
‘gave some countries smaller quotas than 

‘others, but it was said that this simply 

resulted from the proportions in which . 
aliens had previously entered the coun- 

try and that the formula “was like a 

mirror held up before the nation, -re-. 
flecting the peoples who composed it.” 

The formula was described as fair, not’ 

subject to the whims and caprice -of 

administrative political interpretation, `. 
and automatically resistant to , pres- ` 
sures for special treatment. The sys- 

tem was described as liberal to immi- 

gration, as evidenced by. over two mil- 

lion immigrants who had entered under 

it since 1929. The formula was ad- 

mittedly inflexible, but suggestions -were 

made to remedy that with quota prefer- ' 
ences and nonquota classes. Insisting 

that the national-origins plan remain 

the cornerstone of immigration policy, 

the committee view was summarized as 

follows: 


- Without giving credence to any: theory 
of Nordic superiority, the subcommittee 
believes that the adoption of the national 
origins formula was a rational and logical 
method of numerically restricting immigra- 
tion in such a manner as to best preserve 
the sociological and cultural balance in the 
population of the United States. There is 
no doubt that it favored the peoples of 
the countries of northern and western Eu- 
rope over those of southern and eastern 
Europe, but the subcommittee holds that- 
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the peoples who had made the greatest 
contribution to the development of this 
country were fully justified in determining 
that the country was no longer a field for 
further colonization and, henceforth, fur- 
ther immigration would not only be re- 
stricted but directed to admit immigrants 
considered to be more readily assimilable 
because of the similarity of their cultural 
background to those of the prinicipal com- 
ponents of our population.‘ 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION IN 1952 


The battle over the new legislation 
was joined in the House on April 23, 
1952. After three days of debate, the 
House passed H.R. 5678 with a thump- 
ing majority, 206 to 68. On May 9, 
1952, the Senate began consideration of 
the McCarran bill, S. 2550, reported 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee, and 
S. 2842, the rival, liberal Humphrey- 
Lehman bill. On May 22, 1952, the 
Senate passed the McCarran bill by a 
voice vote. The conference report ad- 
justing differences was adopted by the 
House on June 10, 1952, by a vote of 
203 to 53. On the next day, after 
statements by Senator McCarran for 
the report and by Senator Lehman 
against it, the Senate agreed to the 
conference report by a voice vote, and 
the measure was sent to the White 
House. 

On June 25, 1952, President Harry 
S. Truman vetoed the bill and sent a 
veto message repeating, in essence, the 
minority views explored and rejected 
by Congress after five years of consid- 
eration of the matter. A Congress with 
a Democratic-party majority overrode 
the Democratic President’s veto by 
more than the two-thirds required ma- 
jority. 

Thus, did Public Law 414 of the 
Eighty-second Congress, the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of June 27, 
1952, become the law of the land, ef- 


+t Ibid., p. 455. 
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fective December 24, 1952. The Presi- 
dent proclaimed new quotas thereunder 
of 154,647.5 


SALIENT FEATURES OF 
THE 1952 Act 


In summary, it may be said that the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 had ten main features, as follows: 

(1) The 1952 Act generally pre- 
served previous immigration policies. 

(2) The national-origins plan was 
retained as well as the quota system, 
but preferences were created for skilled 
aliens and relatives so that, within limi- 
tations, the country could select the 
alien instead of the alien selecting the 
country. The classes of nonquota immi- 
grants were enlarged. 

(3) Court interpretations of immi- 
gration policies were incorporated into 
the Act. Provision was made for safe- 
guarding due process and for fair ad- 
ministrative practice and procedures. 

(4) Procedures were revised for 
gaining and losing citizenship. 

(5) All races were made eligible for 
immigration and naturalization. 

(6) Security provisions were strength- 
ened. 

(7) The grounds for exclusion first 
codified by the Immigration Act of 1917 
were enlarged, but greater procedural 
safeguards were afforded aliens subject 
to deportation. 

(8) Reciprocity was emphasized on 
such matters as fees, time of validity of 
nonimmigrant visas, the number of en- 
tries permitted, and the waiving of pass- 
port and visa requirements for non- 
immigrants. 

(9) All laws dealing with immigra- 
tion and naturalization were codified 
and brought together in one compre- 
hensive statute for the first time. 


ë The 1965 quota was 158,561, reflecting ad- 
dition of quotas for newly created nations 
since 1952. 
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(10) Efficiency of administration of 
the immigration and -nationality law 
was improved by structural changes in 
the enforcement agencies. 


Tue AstA-PaciFic TRIANGLE - 


The adoption by Congress of the 
refined mathematical formula for select- 
ing immigrants under the national-ori- 
gins quota system meant that approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the total quota 
went to countries in northern and west- 
ern Europe, for that was the proportion 
of this nation’s population in 1920 at- 
tributable to such origin. This fourth 
set of quotas in the nation’s history 
was specifically designed to reduce the 
‘possibility that world population and 
other pressures would bring the bulk of 
immigrants from alien lands that were 
strangers to Western political, eco- 
nomic, and religious concepts and cul- 
ture. For instance, the act created the 
Asia-Pacific Triangle within which some 
twenty countries contained about half 
the world’s population. Previously they 
had no quotas, and it had only been in 
recent years that people from such 
countries could become citizens of the 
United States, although resident here. 
The act removed such racial bars to 
immigration and naturalization but lim- 
ited it numerically. Strict application 
to Asiatics of the national-origins for- 
mula of one-sixth of one per cent of 
nationalities here in 1920, would have 
meant a total quota for Triangle coun- 
tries of only 980. To the expressed 
satisfaction of Oriental Americans, Con- 
gress liberalized the formula as it ap- 
plied to these twenty countries when it 
established minimum quotas of 100 for 
each. Japan, however, was given a 
minimum quota of 185. An extra quota 
of 105 was established for Chinese per- 
sons outside of China. It was provided, 
however, that an immigrant of as much 
as one-half Asian blood born outside 
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the Triangle be charged against the 
quota of his country of Asian-Pacific 
ancestry. This device was to prevent 
such immigrants from coming in under 
the possibly larger quota of the country 
of birth, if other than Asian. It was 
estimated that over one million Asiatics 
in Latin America could otherwise come 
in as nonquota immigrants and that six- 
teen million Chinese living outside 
China might claim quotas elsewhere.® 


Quota PREFERENCES 


Quota preferences -were established 
for immigration under allowable quotas. 
A special preference of 50 per cent of 
each quota was set aside for the skilled 
workers whose services and education 
would be useful to our nation. A second 
preference was given to parents of adult 
American citizens, 30 per cent, and a 
third preference, 20 per cent of each 
quota, to spouses and children of per- 
manent resident aliens. Any portion of 
a quota not used for these three prefer- ° 
ence groups was made available to other 
quota immigrants, and up to 25 per 
cent of these visas were reserved for so- 
called fourth-preference immigrants— 
brothers, sisters, and adult sons and 
daughters of United States citizens, 

Nonquota immigrants were defined 
as including the minor children* of a 
citizen of the United States or his 
spouse; an immigrant lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence who is return- 


6 While Asiatic quotas were small prior to 
1965, when the Asia-Pacific Triangle pro- 
visions were eliminated from the law and the 
quota ceiling of each country was raised to 
20,000, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service Annual Report for 1965 lists total 
Asian immigration since 1820 as 1,202,077. 
It has been coming in for several years in 
excess of 20,000 annually, notwithstanding the 
Asia-Pacific Triangle quota ceiling. The dif- 
ference is nonquota immigration of Asian 
spouses and children. The 1960 Census re- 
cords 1,141,839 persons of Asian stock, prin- 
cipally Chinese, in the United States. 
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ing from a temporary visit abroad; im- 
migrants born in independent nations of 
the Western Hemisphere, their spouses 
and children (under twenty-one years 
old); and ministers of religious denom- 
inations, among others. These were 
drastic liberalizations of prior law, es- 
pecially as to children and spouses of 
Orientals, who could now come in with- 
out the numerical restriction imposed 
by the need to get a quota number. 
The 1952 Act set up thirty-one 
classes of excludable aliens, most of the 
categories being retained from the Act 
of 1917. These restrictions applied, 
generally, to those with mental, physi- 
ical, and moral defects, membership in 
or affiliation with subversive organiza- 
tions or advocacy of subversive doc- 
trines, economic disqualification, and 
illiteracy. The Attorney General, how- 
ever, was given broad authority to 
waive these exclusionary restrictions for 
compassionate reasons, subject to a re- 
-port to Congress on each case. 
Nonimmigrants were defined as the 
visitors for pleasure or business, stu- 
dents, or those affiliated with the press 
or international organizations, such as 
the United Nations. The act encour- 
aged their temporary visits. On the 
other hand, government authority was 
strengthened in deportation matters, for 
it had been found that many nonimmi- 
grants, after they were here for awhile, 
decided that they would like to stay 
and undertook to disappear into the 
population or sought adjustment of 
status, having sometimes married an 
American citizen while on vacation here. 
This was deemed grossly unfair to 
aliens patiently awaiting their turn on 
quota waiting lists. However, again, 
the Attorney General was given discre- 
tionary authority to adjust the status of 
such deportable individuals for com- 
passionate reasons. Those subject to 
deportation, moreover, were afforded 
” the safeguards of the Administrative 
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Procedure Act under which they could 
challenge their removal from this 
country. 


OPPOSITION ARGUMENTS 


Although the 1952 Act was the most 
liberal immigration act of any country 
in the world, it met with instant and de- 
termined opposition. Opponents said it 
would not let in enough immigrants, al- 
though it increased immigration. They 
said it discriminated unfairly against 
Africans, Asians, and the peoples of 
southern and eastern Europe. They 
wanted nonquota classes further en- 
larged to include more relatives and the 
natives of Jamaica, Trinidad, and To- 
bago. They demanded abolition of the’ 
Asia-Pacific Triangle and greater im- 
migration from Asia and Africa and 
less from England and Germany. They 
could not see any difficulty in security 
screening of natives of Communist 
countries. They said that the 1952 Act 
was un-American and hurt our foreign 
policy, that it would impede the entry of 
refugees and those convicted of political 
crimes, the repentant subversive, the 
reformed drug addict, and the ill and 
mentally retarded. They said that the 
excluded should be entitled to test their 
exclusion in American courts. 

They wanted immigration quotas 
either related to a more recent census 
or abolished so that aliens could enter 
on a first-come, first-served basis. Some 
proposed pooling of unused quotas for 
use by small-quota countries. They 
abhorred deportation and the authority 
vested in consuls to deny visas to aliens 
who were deemed likely to become 
public charges or engage in espionage, 
sabotage, or subversive activities. In 
stronger terms, the act was described as 
racist, Fascist, reactionary, bigoted, the 
creator of second-class citizens, xeno- 
phobia at its worst, and no answer to 
the hopes of the “wretched refuse of 
the teeming shore” where overpopula- 


tion, hunger, disease, and persecution 
could allegedly only be solved by im- 
migration to the United ‘States. 

Many of these views would not gain 
Congressional. acceptance until 1965, 
but, in the meantime, they were force- 
fully stated in President Truman’s veto 
message and supplemented by the re- 
port of the President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization cre- 
ated by his Executive Order of Septem- 
ber 4, 1952.1- 


THE AUTHORS SPEAK 


Proponents of the act regarded the 
harsh criticism of their work as mis- 
chievous nonsense, sanctimonious prop- 
aganda, politically inspired, and con- 
trary to the national interest. They 
reiterated their firm belief that do- 
mestic tranquility demanded a popula- 
tion of largely homogeneous character 
‘dominated by the strains that had es- 
tablished the nation’s institutions, lan- 
guage, laws, and culture, that under- 
stood them best and were believed to be 
most dedicated to their preservation. 
They abhorred the prospects of a poly- 
glot society lacking in mutuality of in- 
terest and with divisive influences which 
would further strain the fabric of so- 
ciety. They said that, while outs was a 
nation of immigrants and would remain 
so, the emphasis must be upon the word 
“nation” and the ethnic balance of 
the population should be maintained. 
Everything possible should be done, it 
was said, to minimize alien concepts of 
economics, politics, and culture that 
would weaken our bond and identity as 
a people, overpopulate the land, ex- 
haust natural resources, threaten the 

7“Whom We Shall Welcome” was the title 
of the report. It was submitted to Congress 
on January 13, 1953 (99 Cong. Record, Part 
1, p. 369). Representative Walter criticized 
the report and the Committee membership 
(99 Cong. Record, Part 9, pp. Al3-15). The 
veto message will be found at 98 Cong. Rec- 
ord, Part 6, p. 8082 (1952). 
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‘jobs’ of Americans, and increase the 


welfare rolls, crime, and subversion. 

Proponents of the act adhered to the 
belief that assimilation was the key to 
wise selection of immigrants and that 
those favored by the national-origins 
system had been shown by history to. 
assimilate most easily, commit fewer. 
crimes, and depend less on public wel- 
fare. They rejected theories of cultural ` 
pluralism out of hand. They argued 
that adoption of a first-come, first- 
served immigration policy would dis- 
criminate against the majority of Amer- 
ican ‘people and our allies in the free 
world, that it would favor .Communist 
countries, that it would make immigra- 
tion an alien right instead of a privilege 
and, finally, that no national need had 
been shown for increased immigration 
of minorities at a time when millions of 
Americans were unemployed, popula- 
tiori ‘was soating, and we were already 
accepting more immigrants, on a more 
liberal basis, than any other nation in- 
history. 

Representative Walter inquired: 
“Are we to have an immigration policy 
based primarily on the desires of Eu- 
rope, Africa, and Asia or one based 
primarily on what is good for Amer- 
ica?” Senator McCarran, pointing to 
the criticism of the Act by the Com- 
munist party, declared: 


This nation is the last hope of western civi- 
lization. ...I take no issue with those 
who would praise the contributions which 
have been made to our society by people 
of many races, creeds and colors... 

However, we have in the United States to- 
day hard-core, indigestible blocs which 
have not become integrated into the 
American way of life but which, on the 
contrary, are our deadly enemies. Untold 
millions are storming our gates for admis- 
sion. . . . The solution of the problems of 
Europe and Asia will not come through a 
transplanting of those problems en masse 
to the United States. ... If enemies of 
this legislation succeed in riddling it to ° 
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pieces, or in amending it beyond recog- 
nition, they will have contributed more to 
promote this nation’s downfall than any 
other group since we achieved our inde- 
pendence as a nation.’ 


Buitt-In Fraws 


The authors of the 1952 Act did not 
realize that it contained the seeds of 
destruction for the national-origins quota 
system. The Act vested broad author- 
ity in the Attorney General to waive 
all sorts of restrictions which excluded 
aliens. In the years after 1952 he did 
so in thousands of cases involving al- 
leged subversive defectors. He sus- 
pended deportation of other thousands 
guilty of crimes or subversive activities 
—for compassionate reasons. For other 
thousands of aliens here illegally, he 
adjusted their status to that of lawful 
immigrants. Other thousands were per- 
mitted to come in “under parole.” 
Further, the 1952 Act contained a basic 
inconsistency in that it had such huge 
loopholes for nonquota immigrants that 
for the next thirteen years two out 
of every three immigrants would be 
classed as nonquota and entered with- 
out numerical restriction. This im- 
mediately threw the national-origins 
plan out of balance. It permitted the 
creation of such large voting blocs 
from other than the favored area of 
northern and western Europe that they 
soon politically controlled major urban 
centers in the United States, a good 
many electoral votes, and Congressional 
districts. By 1965 the political atmos- 
phere would change completely, and in 
an era of expanding civil rights for 
minorities, our pluralistic and egalitar- 
jan-bent society would reject, through 
Congress by public law, the concept 
that white, Anglo-Saxon, western Eu- 
ropean culture need remain the corner- 
stone of a truly viable democratic so- 
ciety or was worthy of preservation, 


898 Cong. Record, Part 4, p. 5330 (1952). 
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though none denied it the nation’s debt 
and honor.? 


LEGISLATION, 1953--1964 


The successful legislative strategy of 
antirestrictionists in the years 1953- 
1964, inclusive, is reflected in the fact 
that in this short period Congress en- 
acted thirty-two public laws, the over- 
all effect of which was to widen the 
loopholes in the national-origins system 
to such an extent that it was effectively 
nullified, although not repealed until 
1965: Almost half a million immigrants 
were permitted to come in as special 
exceptions to the national-origins for- 
mula in these years. They were ad- 
mitted largely as nonquota immigrants 
from outside the areas of northern and 
western Europe, which were given ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the quotas 
under the 1952 Act. The total of ex- 
ceptions was substantially augmented - 
by administrative waivers of exclusion, 
adjustment of status, and suspension of 
deportation. The refugee-parole pro- 
visions of the McCarran-Walter Act 
were also used extensively. Congress, 
in addition, enacted 4,273 private bills 
on behalf of individual immigrants, per- 
mitting them entry and permanent resi- 
dence outside the framework of the 
restrictions in the 1952 Act. 


REFUGEES AND ORPHANS 


Prominent among the public laws 
enacted during this twelve-year period 
must be included a series commencing’ 
in 1953 for nonquota admission of 
thousands of alien orphans. However, 


9 The 1960 census shows 65 per cent of the 
U.S. population as of non-Anglo-Saxon deri- 
vation. The census lists 34,050,406 of the 
population as foreign stock (the foreign-born 
or of foreign or mixed parentage), 83.6 per 
cent of which lives in urban areas of the na- 
tion. Under the registration requirements of 
the 1952° law, 3,393,209 persons identified 
themselves in January 1965 as aliens in the 
United States. 


THE IMMIGRATION ACT: oF 1952 


the first major legislative breach in the 
national-origins quota restrictions was 
created by the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953, pursuant to which 214,000 non- 
quota visas were authorized for refu- 
gees, escapees, expellees, parolees, rela- 
tives, and orphans. 

Under the Refugee-Escapee Act of 
1957, there were 29,466 nonquota en- 
trants, not counting Hungarians fleeing 
the revolution of October 1956. Hun- 
garians numbering 6,284 came in under 
the 1957 Act, and 27,301 as parolees 
under Section 212(d)(5) of the 1952 
Act. The Act of July 25, 1958 au- 
thorized the Attorney General to adjust 
the status of Hungarian refugees who 
were paroled into the United States to 
that of aliens lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence. Under this act, 
30,491 Hungarians obtained adjustment 
of status within two years and remained 
here as nonquota immigrants. 

Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions 
in the Azores and revolution in the 
Dutch East Indies (Indonesia) brought 
passage of the Act of September 2, 
1958, under which 22,213 nonquota 


refugees were accepted into the United. 


States outside the national-origins quota 
limitations, 

The Act of September 22, 1959 au- 
thorized nonquota status for members 
of the immediate families of benefici- 
aries of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 
and further amended the 1952 Act to 
enlarge preference categories for quota 
relatives in such a way as to facilitate 
immigration of adult children, brothers, 
and sisters of those who had already 
been admitted. 

The Act of July 14, 1960 amended 
the 1952 Act in several ways, but 
of special interest was the authority 
granted to the Attorney General to 
parole into the United States, under the 
1952 Act, 25 per cent of the refugees 
under the mandate of the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees 
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who were accepted for resettlement by 
other countries. This was the so-called 
Fair Share Refugee Law designed to en- 
courage other nations to share the bur- 
den of accepting refugees. However, 
the law surrendered to the United Na- 
tions Commissioner authority to deter- 
mine who was or was not a refugee. 


THE EISENHOWER ERA 


During the eight years of the Eisen- 
hower Administration, over 300,000 
persons were admitted as nonquota im- 
migrants by reason of the special legis- 
lative exceptions made during that per- 
iod to the 1952 Acts national-origins 
quotas. Immigration during the Eisen- 
hower Administration was the highest 
since the decade of the 1920’s. This 
immigration was stimulated by Congres- 
sional liberalization of definitions .of 
refugees, escapees, and orphans; relaxa- 
tion of security screening of refugees 
and escapees; and amendments recog- 
nizing overpopulation pressures and 
natural and man-made disasters as 
grounds for relaxation of immigration 
restrictions for humanitarian and for- 
eign-policy reasons. 


THE KENNEDY CONGRESS 


In the first year of the Administra- 
tion of President John F. Kennedy, the 
Act of. September 26, 1961 further di- 
luted the national-origins. plan by au- 
thorizing immediate nonquota immigra- 
tion of over 18,000 alien relatives out- 
side the quotas and the geographic area 
favored by the formula which had first 
been written into law in 1924. It was 
the fifth act since 1952 to grant non- 
quota status to additional orphans. 
The 1961 Act also granted quotas to 
the newly independent Negro nations 
of the West Indies, which, as colonial 
dependencies, had shared quotas with 
their mother countries. The act also 
relaxed restrictions against immigration 
of aliens afflicted with tuberculosis, lep-- 
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rosy,-and other dangerous, contagious 
diseases; extended authority for ad- 
-ministrative waiver of exclusion on 
hardship grounds; and gave nonquota 
status to many close relatives of our 
citizens or resident aliens who were on 
waiting lists in Italy, Greece, Portugal, 
- the. Philippines, and elsewhere where 
` quotas were small. The 1952 Act was 
amended to abolish the quota ceiling 
on the. Asia-Pacific Triangle. Deleted 


“also was the requirement for race and 


` ethnic: classification on, visa applica- 
` tions.: For all practical purposes, this 
meant that the Asia-Pacific Triangle 
limitations would be nullified to the 


extent that they required quotas to be 


charged against Asian countries for 
those of Asian ancestry who were emi- 
- grating from other than Triangle coun- 
tries. 

In 1962 Congress enacted the Migra- 
tion and Refugee Assistance Act, which 
established a permanent authority to 
deal with the refugee problem and au- 
thorized ten million dollars per year to 
assist them; dealt with Cuban refugees; 
and clarified the legal basis for partici- 
pation in international efforts to help 
refugees. Congress also enacted an- 
other bill in this year which granted 


‘,, nonquota status to 16,000 brothers, 


sisters, married sons and daughters of 
United States citizens, and accompany- 
ing spouses and children, who otherwise 


+ 
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would. have had only a fourth-quota 
preference. This was the eleventh legis- 
lative gesture in fifteen years to ex- 
pedite nonquota admission of. relatives 
and the seventh such law in the ten 
years since the Act of 1952. The 1962 


„Act also granted nonquota status to 


7,000 first-preference, skilled aliens on 
oversubscribed waiting lists. 


In CONCLUSION 


Whether by design or circumstance, 
Congress had, in a twelve-year period, 
by legislative exception to the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act of 1952, abandoned the 
national-origins quota selection system 
without repealing it outright. It was 
dead. Its obituary was in the statute 
books, and its life’s failures were deline- ` 
ated in the statistics of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service on immi- 
grant admissions for thirty-six years. 
It remained only for a successor system 
of immigrant selection to be identified 
by formal public law. But, unchal- 
lenged in the 1952 Act, there remained 
many useful, necessary, and uncontro- 
versial legislative devices and principles 
dealing with immigration and naturali-. 
zation, which had been the cumulative 
product of the nation’s experience .in 
this complex field since the first immi- _ 
gration law in 1798. It was unlikely 
that all which had served the nation 
well would be abandoned. 


The Immigration Act of 1965 


By Enwarp M. KENNEDY 


` Apstract: For more than forty years, the national-origins 
quota system dominated United States immigration policy. It 
was not until Congress overrode President Truman’s veto of . 
the Immigration Act of 1952 that concerted effort to eliminate 
` the quota system began, with the work of President Truman’s 
Commission on Immigration and Naturalization. President 
Kennedy, long an active supporter of this effort, forwarded his 
legislative recommendations for immigration reform to Con- 
gress on July 23, 1963. The heart of President Kennedy’s bill 
lay in its provisions to eliminate the national-quota system. 
Committee hearings on the bill were delayed until January 13, 
1964, and, as no further action was taken, the bill expired with 
the adjournment of the Eighty-eighth Congress. . On January 
13, 1965, President Johnson sent his Message to Congress 
reiterating the recommendations of the Kennedy bill. Hear- 
ings began on February 10, 1965. A substantial part of the 
ensuing Congressional debate centered on a proposed numeri- 
cal limitation of Western Hemisphere immigration, which was 
opposed by the Administration and its supporters. ‘The Immi- 
gration Law of 1965, as finally passed, provides for a Select 
Commission on Western Hemisphere Immigration to look into 
the matter and report to Congress no later than.January 15, 
1968. If not provided otherwise by Congress by July 1, 1968, 
a numerical limitation of 120,000 annually will go into effect 
on Western Hemisphere immigration. The Law, however, 
does eliminate the national-origins system, which was conceived 
in a period of bigotry and reaffirmed in the McCarthy era. A 
nation’s willingness to reform past errors of judgment by re- 
forming public policy is a measure of its greatness ——Ed. 





Edward M. Kennedy, Washington, D.C., is United States Senator from Massachusetts. 


He was elected to the Senate on November 6, 1962, to fill the unexpired term of the late 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, and was re-elected to a full six-year term. He is presently 
serving on the Labor and Public Welfare Committee, the Special Committee on Aging, 
and the Judiciary Committee, where he is Chairman of the Subcommittee on Refugees 
and Escapees. He has chaired hearings of the Subcommitiee on Immigration, and was 


Floor Manager in the Senate of the bill which became the Immigration Act of 1965. 
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MMIGRATION policy should be gen- 

erous; it should be fair; it should be 
flexible. With such a policy we can turn 
to the world, and to our own past, with 
clean hands and a clear conscience. Such 
a policy would be but a reaffirmation of old 
principles. It would be an expression of 
our agreement with George Washington 
that “the bosom of America is open to re- 
ceive not only the opulent and respectable 
stranger, but the oppressed and persecuted 
of all nations and religions; whom we shall 
welcome to a participation of all our rights 
and privileges, if by decency and propriety 
of conduct they appear to merit the enjoy- 
ment,” 1 


When John F. Kennedy became 
President in January 1961, he carried 
with him a pledge to the American 
people that he would earnestly work for 
immigration reform, and his leadership 
in this area was a significant contribu- 
tion to the Immigration Act of 1965. 
His personal sympathies on this issue 
—stated so well in his essay, A Nation 
of Immigrants— were strong and clear. 
They reflected a deep personal convic- 
tion of the President, formed in part 
through the counsel given him by his 
grandfather, the late Representative 
Jobn Francis Fitzgerald of Massachu- 
setts. Grandfather believed that fair 
and just immigration policies, for the 
people of all nations, were very im- 
portant to our country, and often ex- 
pressed this to his grandchildren. Dur- 
ing his tenure in Congress he vigorously 
opposed legislation intended to discrim- 
inate against Jews, Italians, and other 
nationals, and, as evidenced by his bill 
for the relief of refugees from the Boer 
War in South Africa, was deeply con- 
cerned with the plight of the homeless 
throughout the world. 

Because of this family association, 


and my own personal interest in immi-. 


gration policy, I was extremely grateful 


.1 John F. Kennedy, A Nation of Immigrants 
(Revised and Enlarged Edition; New York and 
Evanston: Harper & Row, 1964), pp. 82—83. 
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for the opportunity to carry out my 
maiden effort in the Senate, on behalf 
of legislation to eliminate the national- 
origins quota system. 

On. October 3, 1965, President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson signed into law the 
Immigration Act of 1965. This event 
marked a victory for the forces of 
common sense and decency, and for the 
cumulative efforts over many years 
of dedicated individuals in government 
and throughout American citizenry. 
The reform accomplished in Public Law 
89-236 broadens a central theme in 
American history—equality of oppor- 
tunity. It stands with legislation in - 
other fields—civil rights, poverty, edu- 
cation, and health—to reaffirm in the 
1960’s our nation’s continuing pursuit 
of justice, equality, and freedom. 

It is an ironic thread in America’s 
history that, for more than forty years, 
the national-origins quota system could 
dominate a significant segment of public 
policy. But the stubborn forces of 
radicalism and reaction were not easily 
overcome. And it was not until Con- 
gress had overridden President Harry 
S. Truman’s veto of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act of 1952 that a 
truly concerted effort was begun to 
eliminate the quota system. It began 
with the work of President Truman’s 
Commission on Immigration and Na- 
turalization and its historic report, 
Whom We Shall Welcome? It was 
carried forward by many members of 
Congress, including Senator Philip A. 
Hart of Michigan, whose bills intro- 
duced in the Eighty-seventh and Eighty- 
eighth Congresses garnered the support 
of thirty-six senators, both Democratic 
and Republican, and helped to generate 
the atmosphere needed to pass the Im- 
migration Act of 1965. 


2US., Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization,. Whom We Shall . Welcome 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government- Print- 
ing Office, 1953). 
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The leadership in government could 
not have been successful, however, with- 
out the steady participation of private 
organizations. The American Immi- 
gration and Citizenship Conference and 
its predecessor agencies, the Ameri- 
can Committee on Italian Migration, 
Church World Service of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ, the In- 
ternational Rescue Committee, the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
United Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society 
(HIAS) Service, and many other te- 
ligious, nationality, labor, and service 
organizations actively supported immi- 
gration reform throughout the country. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S MESSAGE TO 
Concress, Jury 23, 1963 


As a Congressman and as the Junior 
Senator from Massachusetts, President 
Kennedy had actively pursued the 
cause of reform, and had introduced 
or cosponsored various amendments to 
circumvent the strictures of the na- 
tional-origins quota system. On July 
23, 1963, during the first session of the 
Righty-eighth Congress, and following 
many months of painstaking study by 
members of his Administration, he for- 
warded to Congress his legislative rec- 
ommendations.” 

On the following day, Senator Hart, 
certainly one of the Senate’s most elo- 
quent advocates of reform, introduced 
legislation (S., 1932), to carry out the 
President’s recommendations. The bill 
was cosponsored by a bipartisan group 
of twenty-six other senators, seven of 
whom were members of the Judiciary 
Committee, to which the bill was re- 
ferred. Representative Emanuel Celler, 
the long-time Chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, introduced a com- 
panion bill, H.R. 7700. In subsequent 
days and weeks, fifty-five House mem- 
bers introduced identical bills. 


8 Kennedy, op. cit., pp. 102-107. 
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The purpose of this legislation was 


candidly stated in the President’s 
message: 


The most urgent and TEE re- 
form I am recommending relates to the 
national origins quota system of selecting 
immigrants. . . . Although the legislation 
I am transmitting deals with many prob- 
lems which require remedial action, it con- 
centrates attention primarily upon revision 
of our quota immigration system. ... 
The use of a national origins system is 
without basis in either logic or reason. It 
neither satisfies a national need nor ac- 
complishes an international purpose. In an 
age of interdependence among nations, such . 
a system is an anachromism, for it. dis- 
criminates among applicants for admission | 
into the United Statés on the basis of the 
accident of birth. . But the legislation 
I am submitting will insure that progress 
will. continue to be made toward our ideals 
and toward the realization of humanitarian 
objectives.* 


The heart of the Administration’s 
bill lay in its provisions to eliminate the 
national-origins quota system of select- 
ing immigrants and to establish a new > 
formula based on equality and fair play 
for the people of all nations. The bill 
provided for the elimination ‘of the na- 
tional-origins quota system over a five- 
year period, by reducing each country’s 
quota 20 per cent annually. By gradu- . 
ally releasing quota numbers, during 
this period there would have been es- 
tablished a permanent quota reserve 
pool from which visas would be made 
available to prospective immigrants, ex- 
clusive of those from Western Hemi- 
sphere countries and other nonquota 
categories, on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Prospective immigrants would 
continue to be subject to many existing 
restrictions relating to national security, 
financial status, and health, and to ad- 
ditional limitations provided in the bill. 
These limitations included the provision 


4 Ibid. 
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that the natives of no one country 
would receive more than 10 per cent 
of the numbers available from the au- 
thorized pool. As the President stated 
in his message: “This will insure that 
the pattern of immigration is not dis- 
torted by excessive demand from any 
one country.” 

The bill also authorized the Presi- 
dent, upon the recommendation of the 
Immigration Board which would have 
been established by the bill, to reserve 
up to 20 per cent of the visas available 
from the pool for refugees, whose sud- 
den dislocation would require special 
treatment, and, during the initial five- 
year period, to reserve up to 50 per 
cent of the pool visas for the natives of 
countries which might have been dis- 
advantaged by the recommended change 
in the immigration formula. The latter 
authority was geared to countries in 
western or northern Europe, primarily 
the large quota countries—Germany, 
Great Britain, and Ireland. The Asia- 
Pacific Triangle was abolished immedi- 
ately. All token quotas, usually 100, 
were doubled. 

The bill retained nonquota status 
for countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, including Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Tobago, and any additional area which 
would subsequently become indepen- 
dent. Other nonquota categories were 
expanded to cover the parents of United 
States citizens, who, under the Act of 
1952, were accorded second-preference 
status. With this exception, and the 
adding of a subsidiary category in the 
fourth preference for certain skilled 
workers, the preference structure of 
the Act of 1952 was, in the main, 
` retained. 

The bill amply provided for the ad- 
mission of refugees from tyranny, mili- 
tary activities, and natural calamities. 
In addition to the authority given the 
President to actin times of emergency, 

. the bill retained, in slightly modified 
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form, the so-called “Fair Share Refu- 
gee Law.” ë 

A unique and creative feature of the 
bill, but one which proved to be highly 
controversial, was the proposed Immi- 
gration Board of seven members, three 
of whom, including the Chairman, 
would be appointed by the President. 
The President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives would each appoint two additional 
members. The Board’s duties in ad- 
vising and assisting the President in 
all facets of immigration policy were 
broadly defined, and included such 
matters as the reservation and alloca- 
tion of quota numbers and the admis- 
sion of professional or skilled persons 
whose services would be needed by 
reason of labor shortages. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS, 1964 


Committee hearings on the Adminis- 
tration’s bill were delayed until the 
second session of the Eighty-eighth 
Congress. Hearings before the Senate 
Immigration Subcommittee, which I 
conducted as Acting Chairman, began 
on January 13, 1964.° Immediately 
prior to the hearing, President Johnson 
held a meeting in the Cabinet Room of 
the White House, to which he invited 
members of Congress and representa- 
tives of several private voluntary agen- 


5 This law, enacted as a temporary measure 
in 1960, but amended in 1962 to make it a 
continuing authority in the basic Jaw, in the 
main provided for the admission of refugees, 
under the mandate of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, equal in 
number to 25 per cent of those resettled in 
other countries, 

® Democratic members of the Subcommittee 
included Senators James O. Eastland of Mis- 
sissippi (Chairman), John A. McClellan of 
Arkansas, Olin D. Johnston of South Caro- 
lina, Sam J. Ervin, Jr., of North Carolina, 
and Kennedy of Massachusetts. Republican 
members included Senators Everett McKinley 
Dirksen of Illinois, Kenneth B. Keating of 
New York, and Hiram L. Fong of Hawaii. 
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cies, religious groups, and other na- 
tional organizations with a keen interest 
in immigration reform. For the.second 
time within a week, the President 
pledged his complete support for the 
pending bill. 
of the Union Message, delivered on 
January 8, he included this .comment: 


We must lift by legislation the bar of 
discrimination against those who seek en- 
try into our country, particularly those 
with much-needed skills arid those joining. 
their families. In establishing preferences, 
a nation that was built by the immigrants 
of all lands can ask those who now seek 
admission: “What can you do for your 
country?” “But we should not be asking: 
“In what country were -you born?” 7 


The first witness before the Senate 
Subcommittee was Senator Hart, who 
summarized well a basic reason for 
reform: 


Discriminatory provisions against immi- 
grants from eastern and southern Europe, 

token quotas for Asian and African coun- 
` tries, and implications of race superiority 
in the Asian-Pacific Triangle concept have 
no place in the public policy of the United 
States. 

A newcomer should not arrive at our na- 
tion’s door, hat in hand, apologizing for his 
parentage or birthplace. This is the great 
‘vice of the national origins quota system. 

True, we need a careful selection of im- 
migrants. 
not with irrational concepts founded on 
the theories of ethnic superiority. 4 

Congress must enact a statute that will 
be discriminatory in the best meaning of 
the word—on the grounds of security and 
economic and scientific benefit; on the 
principles of family unity and asylum to 
the homeless and the oppressed.® 


7 Congressional Record, 88th. Cong., 2nd 
Sess., 110 (January 8, 1964), p. 115. 

8 From text of statement released by Sena- 
tor Hart’s office, January 13, 1964. The rec- 
ord of hearings held during the Eighty-eighth 
Congress was not published by the Subcom- 
mittee. 


Earlier, in his first State . 


We should ° discriminate—but- 
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` At subsequent hearings, testimony 


“was received from additional members 


of Congress and the Secretary of State. 

A similar, but more extensive group 
of witnesses appeared before the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion, beginning in June.® Hearings in 
the House were delayed considerably 
because the Subcommittee’s Chairman 


evidenced little public interest in. immi- ` ` 


gration reform, and, in any case, was 
opposed to the formula recommended 
by the President. It was only after. 
considerable public concern was: ex- 


pressed, including that among his own. - 


constituents, that the Chairman called 
hearings on the Administration’s bill. 

The Seriate and House hearings- dur- 
ing 1964 were the first significant Con- 
gressional inquiries into the merits of 
the national-origins quota system since 
the enactment of the Immigration and ` 
Naturalization Act of 1952. No addi- 
tional action was taken, however, and 
the immigration bill therefore expired 
when the Eighty-eighth Congress ad- 
journed, sine die, on October 3, 1964. 
Nevertheless, President Kennedy’s mes- 
sage to Congress, and the subsequent 
hearings held by the appropriate com- 
mittees of both Houses, helped to gener- 
ate considerable public interest in re- 
form, and contributed much to laying 
the groundwork for the action which 
was to come the following year. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS, 1965. 


Early in the first session of the 
Eighty-ninth Congress, on January 13, 
1965, President Johnson sent a special 


® Democratic members of the Subcommittee 
included Representatives Michael A. Feighan 
of Ohio (Chairman), Frank Chelf of Ken- 
tucky, and Peter W. Rodino, Jr. of New 
Jersey. Republican members included Repre- 
sentatives Richard H. Poff of Virginia and 
Arch A. Moore, Jr. of West Virginia. See 
US., House, Committee on the Judiciary, Im- 
migration Hearings before Subcommittee, 88th 
Cong., 2nd Sess., 1964. 
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message to Congress reiterating the 
need for immigration reform? In the 
Senate, his recommendations—which, 
with very minor exceptions, paralleled 
those of President Kennedy—were em- 
bodied in S. 500, introduced on Jan- 
uary 15, by Senator Hart. A bipartisan 
group of thirty-three senators joined as 
cosponsorers of the bill, eight of whom 
were . members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. In the House, a companion 
bill, H.R. 2580, .was introduced by 
‘Representative Celler. Many other 
congressmen introduced identical bills. 

Hearings before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, which I again conducted as Acting 
Chairman, began on February 10, and 
were finally concluded on August 3. 
Because the full Judiciary Committee 
was considering urgent legislation to 
ensure the right to vote for all our 
citizens—the Voting Rights Bill of 1965 
—hearings on the immigration bill were 
interrupted during part of March and 
all of April and May. The hearings, 
however, were extensive, and were open 
to any individual or organization which 
requested to be heard. Fifty-six wit- 
nesses presented their views and re- 
sponded to comprehensive questioning 
by members of thé Subcommittee. The 
:witnesses included the Secretary of 
State, the Attorney General, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, additional offi- 
cials in the Executive branch, members 
of Congress, and the representatives 
of several religious, patriotic, national- 
ity, labor, and other nongovernmental 
organizations, including the various vol- 
‘untary agencies which daily assist the 
movement of immigrants and refugees. 
Every conceivable opinion was heard, 
but the witnesses overwhelmingly sup- 
ported the basic principles contained in 
the Administration’s bill. Moerover, a 


10 Congressional Record, 88th Cong., 1st 
° Sess., 111 (January 13, 1965), p. 628. 
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number of organizations which had tra- 
ditionally opposed changes in the na- 
tional-origins concept softened their op- 
position considerably in view of the 
obvious unworkability of the quota sys- 
tem and the growing public pressure for 
reform. It was a small minority, 
indeed, which rose to its defense. 
The same was true of similar hearings 
before the House Subcommittee.** 


11 During the course of the hearings I per- 
sonally met with representatives from several 
of these organizations, including the American 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies, the American 
Legion, the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, and the National Association of Evan- 
gelicals. There was a candid exchange of 
views between myself and those who joined 
the discussion. While most of those with 
whom I met were skeptical regarding the vari- 
ous reform channels, and for reasons which 
varied among the organizations represented at 
the meetings, I believe it is fair to say that 
all recognized the unworkability of the na- 
tional-origins quota system and at the close 
of the meeting expressed a willingness to co- 
operate in finding a new formula for the se- 
lection of immigrants. No significant opposi- 
tion to eliminating the national-origins quota 
system was organized by any of their organi- 
zations. In addition to meeting with the tra- 
ditional supporters of the quota system, I also 
held a series of meetings with the representa~ 
tives of those organizations which. had op- 
posed the national-origins concept for many 
years. Their counsel and support was invalu- 
able to me and my colleagues in the Senate 
throughout the legislative history of the Im- 
migration Act of 1965. 

12 U.S., Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Immigration Hearings before Subcommittee, 
89th Cong., Ist Sess., 1965. Changes occurred 
in the composition of the Subcommittee when 
the 89th Congress convened in January 1965. 
Democratic members now included Senators 
Eastland (Chairman), Ervin, McClellan, Ken- 
nedy, and Hart. Republican members in- 
cluded Senators Dirksen, Fong, and Jacob K. 
Javits of New York. 

13 U.S., House, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Immigration’ Hearings before Subcommittee, 
89th Cong., 1st Sess., 1965. Like the Senate 
Subcommittee, changes also occurred in the 
composition of the House Subcommittee when 
the 89th Congress convened in January. 1965. 
Democratic members now included Repre- 
sentatives Feighan (Chairman), Chelf, Rodino, 
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Although a consensus developed on 
the need to eliminate the . national- 
origins quota system, a number of wit- 
nesses, and members of both Subcom- 
mittees as well, expressed concern over 
certain aspects of the Administration’s 
bill or offered suggestions for its im- 
provement. There was, for example, 
some feeling that the bill afforded too 
much authority to the President and 
his advisers at the expense of Congress. 
This issue chiefly concerned the role 
and power of the proposed Immigration 
Board and the President’s authority to 
set aside quota numbers in the national 
interest. Considerable concern was also 
expressed regarding the economic aspect 
of the bill, and, during the hearings, 
representatives of labor unions sub- 
mitted language for an amendment 
geared to. strengthening the authority of 
the Secretary of Labor to control im- 
migration in the interest of protecting 
American workers and the economy 
generally, There was, moreover, con- 
cern regarding the continued nonquota 
status for countries in the Western 
Hemisphere, the broadened authority 
for the admission of refugees, the modi- 
fications made in the health require- 
ments for incoming immigrants with a 
record of epilepsy or tuberculosis, the 
potential number of immigrants annu- 
ally, the potential ethnic and racial 
pattern of immigration, and the rela- 
tively unchanged preference system, 
which allotted first preference to the 
highly trained and especially talented 
applicant. 

As noted earlier, the Administration’s 
proposal was not intended to be an 


Harold D. Donohue of Massachusetts, Jack 
Brooks of Texas, and Jacob H. Gilbert of 
New York. Republican members included 
Representatives Moore, William T. Cahill of 
New Jersey, and Clark MacGregor of Min- 
nesota. The new appointees ensured the fact 
that if the Chairman permitted a vote on a 
reasonable reform bill, it would be reported 
out of the Subcommittee. 
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omnibus bill. However, both President 
Kennedy and. President Johnson recog- 
nized the need for other reforms in the 
immigration law, and had clearly indi- 
cated that additional recommendations 
would be forthcoming. 

Nevertheless, considerable pressures 
were exerted from within and without 


the Congress to have included, in a 


reported bill, amendments relating to 
such matters as deportation, naturaliza- 
tion, a board of visa appeals, and the 
generally recognized immigration prob- 
lems prevailing in the cultural- and 
student-exchange programs. Pressures 
were also exerted to include special 
amendments to solve such problems as 
the adjustment of status for Cuban’ 
refugees in the United States, as well 
as for a number of nationals from the 
Dominican Republic who had recently 
been given asylum in our country. 
There was also the problem of several 
thousand Dutch-Indonesian refugees, 
who were currently living in The 
Netherlands, but were hopeful of ob- 
taining visas to the United States. 
Many of these matters were considered 
in executive session by the immigration 
subcommittees, or subsequently raised 
in floor debate. 


ACTION IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


On August 6, 1965, the House Judici- 
ary Committee favorably reported H.R. 
2580, with amendments.* The Com- 


14 U.S., House, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Report No. 745, 89th Cong., Ist Sess., 1965. 

During the full Judiciary Committee’s de- 
liberation of H.R. 2580, as amended by the 
Immigration Subcommittee, Representative 
MacGregor offered an additional amendment 
which would have set an annual ceiling of 
115,000 on immigration from the Western 
Hemisphere, excluding the spouses, parents 
and minor children of United States citizens. 
The MacGregor amendment was defeated by 
a vote of 22 to 11. His views on this issue 
are reflected in a minority report, signed by 
himself and six additional Republican mem- — 
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mittee approved the bill by a vote of 
27 to 4 three days earlier. It was the 
same version of H.R. 2580 which had 
unanimously cleared the Immigration 
Subcommittee on July 22—but. only 
after every force concerned with the 
basic issue of immigration reform, in- 
cluding an articulate public opinion, 
came fully into play and after lengthy. 
deliberations involving an eleventh-hour 
introduction of a substitute bill. 

The Subcommittee on Immigration 
concluded -its hearings on June’ 1, the 
day that its Chairman, who was not in 
accord with the Administration’s pro- 
posal, introduced the substitute bill, 
H.R. 8662.*° Although this bill elimi- 
nated the national-origins quota system 
and, out of deference to Administration 
leaders, retained nonquota status for 
the Western Hemisphere, it varied con- 
siderably from H.R, 2580. Among 
other things, H.R. 8662 provided for 
the immediate elimination of the na- 
tional-origins quota system, rather than 
phasing it out over a period of five 
years. It provided for a ceiling on total 
annual immigration from countries out- 
side the Western Hemisphere—includ- 
ing the nonquota categories proposed 
in S. 500. It increased the maximum 
number of visas available annually for 
the natives of any one country, exclud- 
ing the spouses, children and parents of 
United States citizens. It drastically 
revised and broadened the preference 
system to seven classes. It tightened 
the provisions relating to refugees and 
eliminated any meaningful statutory 
flexibility for the President to act in 
times of emergency. It also eliminated 


bers of the Judiciary Committee—Representa- 
tives William M. McCulloch of Ohio, Poff, 
William C. Cramer of Florida, -Carleton J. 
King of New York, Edward Hutchinson of 
Michigan, and Robert McClory of Illinois. 

15 Congressional Record, 89th Cong., Ist 
Sess., 111 (June 1, 1965), pp. 11657-11663. 
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any semblance of an Immigration Board 
and strengthened considerably the pro- 
visions applying to potential immigrants 
whose primary purpose for entry is em- 
ployment. 
_ On June 17, the House Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee began a series of 
eighteen executive sessions to mark up 
the Administration’s bill, H.R. 2580. 
The version subsequently reported to 
the full Judiciary Committee, and re- 
ported without amendment to the 
House floor, leaves little doubt that 
the substitute bill heavily influenced 
the Subcommittee’s deliberations. The 
amended version of H.R. 2580 bore 
little resemblance to the President’s 
actual recommendations. Its provisions 
did, however, reflect the general tenor 
and parochial nature of the substitute 
bill, and incorporated a number of its 
specific features. For example, it elimi- 
nated the proposed Immigration Board 
and the phasing out of the quota system. . 
Tt included a preference system of seven 
classes. In the main, it adopted the 
substitute bills provisions relating to 
refugees, including outright repeal of 
the Fair Share Refugee Law, and elimi- 
nated any meaningful statutory flexi- 
bility, on refugees and other matters, 
for the President to act in times of 
emergency. Other provisions of the bill 
represented a blend of the two general 
proposals. Still other provisions were 
found in neither of these proposals. 
The Administration acquiesced and 
actively participated in the amending 
process in Subcommittee, seeking at all 
times to avoid an open struggle be- 
tween the unco-operative Subcommittee 
Chairman and his allies, and those in 
Congress who supported the initial leg- 
islative recommendations of both Presi- 
dent Kennedy and President Johnson. 
H.R. 2580 was rewritten to meet the 
major objections of the Subcommittee 
Chairman, in order to ensure his co- 
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operation in reporting out a bill to 
eliminate the national-origins quota sys- 


tem. It was felt in many quarters, of- 


both the private and public sectors, that 


the Administration perhaps paid a need- . 


lessly heavy price in getting this co- 
operation. But, given its attitude in 
this matter, little could be done to 


salvage many reasonable provisions in ‘ 


the original bill. 

On August 25, after two days of 
debate, the House passed H.R. 2580, as 
amended, by a roll call vote of 318 to 
95.16 As the debate indicates, those 
who supported the bill did so out of 
a deep commitment to the belief that an 
immigration law which discriminated 
among applicants on the basis of race 
uud uutivnul uligiu, sluuld lve uu 
` place in the statute books of the United 
States. They did so because they did 
not believe that individual character 
and capacity are functions of blood and 
ancestry. ‘They did so because they 
recognized the need to facilitate the 
reunion of families long separated by 
the rigidities and strictures of the na- 
tional-origins system, to encourage the 
entry of persons with professional abil- 
ity and skills especially advantageous 
to our developing society, and to in- 
clude a continuing authority in basic 
law for the admission of refugees. They 
also recognized the fact that, even on 
its own terms and apart from any 
special legislation, the national-origins 
quota system was unworkable, for it 
failed in its purpose to regulate the flow 
of immigration along specific racial and 
ethnic lines. 

The debate evidenced little overt de- 
fense of the national-origins system. 
Arguments against the bill were chiefly 
based on unsubstantiated fears that the 
bill would greatly increase annual immi- 

18 Congressional Record, 89th Cong., 1st 


Sess., 111 (August 24, 25, 1965), pp. 20773- 
20799, 20948-21013. 


-also rejected. 
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gration, would contribute to increased 


unemployment. ‘ahd--relief rolls, would 


ease the bar to ‘the entry of security 
risks, and ‘would permit the excessive 
entry of persons from Africa and Asia. 

Except for, three ‘minor amendments 
adopted by voice vote on the floor, the 


‘bill, as sent to.the Senate, was identical 


to that reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee three weeks earlier. Two minor 
amendments were rejected. 

A third, but major, amendment was 
‘It involved a final at- 
tempt by Representative MacGregor to 
place an annual céiling of 115,000, ex- 
cluding the spouses, parents, and minor 
children ‘of ‘United States. citizens, on 
immigration from the Western Hemi- 
Lpliors “offuotive July 1, 1960, the anmo ` 
date that the national-origins quota sys- 
tem would: be finally abolished. As 
noted above, the MacGregor amend- 


„ment had ‘been rejected by the “full 


Judiciary ‘Committee. It was also re-. 
jected by the Immigration Subcom- 
mittee. Although the Administration 
staunchly opposed tampering with- the 
nonquota status of Western Hemisphere 
countries, -H:R. 2580, as amended in 
the Subcommittee and subsequently re- 
ported to the House floor, did include a 
provision which would have required 
the President to report to Congress, 
with recommendations for action, when- 
ever immigration: from the Western 
Hemisphere exceeded the prévious five- 
year average by ten per cent. This 
amendment clearly reflected—on the 
part of many in Congress, including the 
Chairman and ‘several members of the 
Immigration Subcommittee—a concern 
with a potentially growing immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere, a belief 
that this should be curbed, and a fear 
that administrative measures could not 
adequately cope with the potential de- 
velopments. 


It was not surprising, therefore, that 
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a very substantial part of the House 
debate centered on the MacGregor 
amendment and that the Administration 
found it necessary to take great pains 
in making its position clear. 
tative MacGregor and his colleagues 
argued, among other things, that strict 
adherence to a nondiscriminatory im- 
migration policy would necessitate ex- 
empting the Western Hemisphere from 
special considerations and would require 
the imposition of a single world-wide 
ceiling. The amendment would, in 
effect, have met this objective: More- 
over, as the minority views in the House 
report stated: 


The most compelling reason for placing 
a numerical ceiling upon immigration from 
the Western Hemisphere relates to world- 
wide -population explosion and the possi- 


- bility of a sharp increase in immigration 


+ 


from Western Hemisphere countries. 


Administration leaders, and those 
who supported them in the Congress, 
recognized this possibility, but did not 
believe such developments were immi- 
nent. They found the amendment un- 
necessary at this time. Moreover, they 
rightly argued that a special relation- 
ship existed between the United States 
and its neighbors in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and has always been recognized 
in United States immigration law. 
They believed that this relationship in 
immigration matters should continue 
for the benefit of all concerned, and, as 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk testified 
before the Immigration Subcommittee, 
there is no evidence to suggest that 
because of the United States’ special 
consideration for the Western Hemi- 
sphere, other countries in the world feel 
themselves the object of any insidious 
discrimination. 

The House initially accepted the 
MacGregor amendment by a 156-154 
teller vote. It subsequently rejected 
the amendment by a 189-218 roll-call 


Represen- . 
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vote. Thereafter, the bill was passed 
and sent to the Senate. l 


ACTION IN THE SENATE 


Shortly after the Senate Immigration 
Subcommittee concluded its hearings on 
August 3, it began a series of executive 
sessions to mark up S. 500. No defini- 
tive action was taken, however, pending 
the outcome on the House floor of H.R. 
2580, as amended in committee. On 
August 26, a day following its passage 
in the House, the Senate Subcommittee 
reported H.R. 2580 to the full Judici- 
ary Committee.” The Subcommittee, 
however, added several amendments to 
the House-passed bill. Among them 
were the following: 


(1) The addition of “catastrophic natu- 
ral calamity” to the reasons for admitting 
refugees under the seventh preference 
class; 

(2) a provision, geared specifically to 
exiles from Cuba, to permit the adjustment 
of status to permanent resident of refugees 
from Western Hemisphere countries who 
had fled “persecution or fear of persecu- 
tion on account of race, religion, or politi- 
cal opinion”; 

(3) a provision to permit the adjust- 
ment of status to permanent resident of 
alien crewmen through the suspension of 
deportation procedures; 

(4) a provision to authorize a discre- 
tionary waiver of exclusion for applicants 
who were relatives of United States citi- 


17 Voting for the bill were Senators Ervin, 
Kennedy, Hart, Dirksen, Fong, and Javits; 
voting against the bill were Senators Eastland 
and McClellan. A word of tribute should go 
to Senator Ervin. At the outset of the public 
hearings, this scholar and gentleman ably led 
the opposition to basic reform of the immi- 
gration laws. As the hearings progressed, ' 
however, he came to recognize the unwork- 
ability of the national-origins quota system, 
and the many problems it caused, especially 
for family-unity cases. He subsequently con- 
tributed much to moving the bill through the 
Subcommittee, and supported it eloquently on 
the Senate floor. 
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zens, but who had a past record of mental 
illness. 


Other minor amendments were also 
adopted by the Subcommittee. Of key 
importance, however, was an amend- 
ment relating to Western Hemisphere 
immigration offered by Senator Ervin. 
This amendment provided for an an- 
nual ceiling of 120,000 on immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere begin- 
ning July 1, 1968, unless the Congress 
enacted legislation providing otherwise 
prior to that date. In this connection, 
the Ervin amendment also established 
a Select Commission on Western Hemi- 
sphere Immigration to study all aspects 
of this immigration and to file a pre- 
liminary report with Congress by July 
1, 1967, and a final report by January 
15, 1968. The amendment was adopted 
in the Subcommittee by a vote of five 
to three.18 

The Administration continued to op- 
pose a ceiling on Western Hemisphere 
immigration; however, it was unwilling 
to wage a battle for this cause. It was 
believed that, given the general parli- 
amentary situation and the strong sup- 
port voiced by Senator Dirksen for a 
curb in Western Hemisphere immigra- 
tion, the inclusion of the Ervin amend- 
ment in H.R. 2580 was necessary to get 
the bill out of committee and to the 
Senate floor. 

In the full Judiciary Committee, an 
early effort was made to report the bill 
without additional amendments to the 
Senate floor for debate. But the strug- 
gle to move the bill was not ended. 
This effort was thwarted by Senator 
Dirksen, who blocked the bill’s consid- 
eration until the Committee agreed to 
report out an unrelated bill, his well- 
known measure on the reapportionment 
of state legislatures. Finally, on Sep- 

18Senators Eastland, Ervin, McClellan, 
Dirksen, and Fong voted for the amendment; 


Senators Kennedy, Hart and Javits voted 
against it, 
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tember 8, by a vote of 14 to 2, the 
Committee approved H.R. 2580. It 
was reported to the Senate floor on 
September 15.1° 

The Senate debate began two days 
later. It was continued on September 
20, 21, and 22. I served as floor 
manager of the bill, and was ably as- 
sisted by Senator Hart. Senator East- 
land led the opposition. The arguments 
heard in the Senate were similar to 
those heard in the House, although in 
a number of speeches opposing the bill, 
a more direct defense of the national- 
origins system was clearly evidenced.?° 

No amendments to H.R. 2580 were 
adopted on the Senate floor. Only one 
proposed amendment came to a vote, 
and was rejected by voice vote. It was 
offered by Senator Jack Miller of Iowa, 
and would have placed a total annual- 
ceiling of 290,000 on immigration be- 
ginning July 1, 1968. An amendment 
relating to the immigration status of 
exchange visitors, offered by Sena- 
tor Gordon Allott of Colorado, was with- 
drawn, So too, was an amendment re- 
lating to deportation offered by an ada- 
mant supporter of the national-origins 
quota system, Senator Strom Thurmond 
of South Carolina. Senator Javits ex- 
pressed his views that Congress should 
give serious attention to amendments 
relating to a board of visa appeals 
and to deportation. Senator Wayne 


19 U.S., Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Report No. 748, 89th Cong., Ist Sess., 1965. 
In addition to general comment on H.R. 2580, 
as approved by the Judiciary Committee, the 
report contained the minority views of Sena- 
tors Eastland and McClellan, additional views 
of Senator Ervin, and separate views on re- 
taining nonquota status for Western Hemi- 
sphere immigration by Senators Kennedy, 
Hart, and Javits. 

20 For record of debate see Congressional 
Record, 89th Cong., 1st Sess., 111 (September 
17, 20, 21, 22, 1965), pp. 23345, 23349- 
23365, 23551-23554, 23557-23611, 23613- 
23617, 23653-23667, 23671-23674, 23851- 
23852, 23858-23898. 
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Morse of Oregon also suggested the 
need for new legislation relating to de- 
portation. Neither of these senators, 
however, proposed amendments to the 
instant bill. There was a general agree- 
ment on the part of all concerned, in- 
cluding myself, as floor manager of 
H.R. 2580, that matters corollary to 


the basic issue of eliminating the na-. 


tional-origins quota system, should be 
left for deliberation at a future time. 
In a letter to me from Attorney General 


Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, which was. 


read into the record of debate, the Ad- 
ministration assured members of the 
Senate that it recognized the need for 
procedural reforms in the immigration 


-laws, and, subsequent to further study 


and investigation, would send recom- 
mendations to Congress. 
On September 22, the bill to eliminate 


‘the national-origins quota system of 


selecting immigrants passed by an over- 
whelming roll-call vote of 76 to 18. 


HovuseE-SENATE CONFERENCE REPORT 
AND FINAL PASSAGE OF H.R. 
2580, as AMENDED 


Differences between the House and 
Senate version of H.R. 2580—the ma- 
jor difference relating to Western 
Hemisphere immigration—necessitated 
a committee of conference on the bill. 
The committee’s agreement was re- 
ported to the floor of the House and the 
Senate on September 29.7 The par- 
liamentary situation necessitated the re- 
tention of the Senate amendment per- 
taining to Western Hemisphere immi- 
gration. Changes were made, however, 
to alter the composition of the Select 
Committee on Western Hemisphere Im- 
migration—at the expense of Presiden- 
tial appointees, the number of Congres- 
sional appointees was increased. 

With minor changes, the conferees 
also agreed to the remaining Senate pro- 


21 U.S., Congress, Conference Report No. 
1101, 89th Cong., 1st Sess., 1965. 
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visions, deleting, however, the provision 
which would have permitted Cuban 
refugees the opportunity for adjustment 
of status to permanent resident. This 
urgent matter, unfortunately, was re- 
ferred to the Select Committee for study 
and recommendation. On September 
30, the Senate adopted the conference 
report by a voice vote. It was adopted 
by the House on a roll-call vote of 
320-69, after a motion by Representa- 
tive Henry B. Gonzalez of Texas—to 
recommit the report with instructions to 
reject the Senate provision relating to 
the Western Hemisphere—was rejected 
‘by a voice vote.”* 

In signing H.R. 2580 into Jaw at the 
Statue of Liberty, President Johnson 
stated: 


This is not a revolutionary bill. It does 
not affect the lives of millions. It will not 
reshape the structure of our daily lives or 
add importantly to our wealth and power. 
... This bill says simply that from this 
day forth those wishing to emigrate to 
America shall be admitted on the basis of 
their skills and their close relationship to 
those already here.?8 


As signed by the President, the major 
provisions of the bill provide for the 
following: 

(1) The national-origins quota sys- 
tem will be abolished as of July 
1, 1968. Until that time, un- 
used visas will go into a pool 
and be made available to coun- 
tries with backlogs on preference 
waiting lists. 

The Asia-Pacific Triangle pro- 
vision is repealed immediately. 
A limitation of 170,000 immi- 
grant visas, exclusive of parents, 
spouses and children of United 


(2) 
(3) 


22 Congressional Record, 89th Cong, ist 
Sess., 111 (September 30, 1965), pp. 24703- 
24705, 24741-24748, l 

23 For full text of the Presidents address, 
see Congressional Quarterly, XXIII, 41 (Oc- 
tober 8, 1965), pp. 2063-2064. 
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States: citizens, is established òn 


a- first-come, first-served basis. 


country. 
(5) For natives of 
an over-all ceiling of 120,000 
visas, exclusive of parents, 
spouses and children of United 


States citizens, is established, ef- - 


fective July 1, 1968, unless Con- 
gress provides otherwise. : 


(6) 


professional and skilled or un- 


` skilled workers, and one prefer- -` 


ence for refugees, including those 


displaced by natural calamity.?+ ; 


Way CONGRESS ACTED ON 
IMMIGRATION REFORM. 


The long record of defeats for eatlier 


proposals on immigration reform in- 
evitably prompts the question as to why 
Congress acted in 1965. There is little 
doubt that. of key importance was the 
unusual parliamentary situation. in Con- 


eres, where the large Democratic ma- 


jority was generally responsive to the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the Adminis- 
tration’s proposal. Republican leaders 
were also ready to act on the issue. 
Moreover, in the Judiciary Committees 
of both Houses, the balance of power 
lay with those who long worked for 


24 Tn ‘addition to conference report, see sum~ 
mary of bill, Zbid., pp. 2036-2038; and statė- 
ment by Senator Edward M. Kennedy on the 
Senate floor, Congressional Record, 89th Cong., 
ist Sess., 111 (September 17, 1965), pp. 23349 
if. ; 
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A- ceiling of 20,000 visas annu-. . 
ally is imposed for any. one such: - 


independent . 
Western Hemisphere countries, ” 


Seven preference categories are ` 
established—four for the pur-. 
pose’ of family reunion, two for 


‘tional origin. 


a 
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reform,.or who readily recognized the 


À need for ‘changes in policy governing the 


admission of immigrants. And in the 
Executive branch, for the first time in 
more than a decade, the White House, 
under both President Kennedy and 
President Johnson, was-deeply commit- 
ted to basic reform and actively mobi- 
lized its forces to see it through. 

The legislative history of the bill, 
especially the drawing of a consensus 


which, in effect, neutralized any signifi- 


cant-opposition both within and without 


--the Congress; generated an atmosphere 


receptive to reform which was conso- 


` nant with changing attitudes among our, 


citizens on questions of race and na- 
And not to be forgotten 
in any list of reasons.is the tremendous 
effort put, forth. by the several private 
organizations, whose many years of 
work throughout the country were help- 
ing to bring’ the hope of reform into 
reality. 

The national-origins düa system 
was conceived in a radical period of our 
history—a’ period when bigotry and 
prejudice stalked our streets, when fear _ 


_and. ‘suspicion motivated our actions 
toward the world around us. 


Thirty 
years later the.system was reaffirmed, 
and even strengthened—again in an 
atmosphere of. radicalism,. when the 
phenomenon of: McCarthyism rent the- 
fabric of our orderly pursuit of justice. 

A measure of greatness for any na- 
tion is its ability to recognize past 
errors in judgment and its willingness 
to reform its public policy. - 

The United States, this “nation of 
immigrants,” has made a good begin- 
ning in its basic policy governing those 
who seek admission to our land. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Attitude Formation and Public Opinion 


By DANIEL Katz 


HE concepts of attitude and public 
opinion are related but not identi- 
cal. Attitude is defined at the individ- 
ual level, namely, the specific organi- 
zation of feelings and beliefs according 
to which a given person evaluates an 
object or symbol positively or nega- 
tively. Public opinion, or more ap- 
propriately the public-opinion process, 
is a description at the collective level 
and refers to the mobilization and chan- 
neling of individual responses to affect 
group or national decision-making. 
There are four stages in the process 
of public-opinion formation: (1) the 
salience of some problem for a number 
of people, even a small minority; (2) 
the discussion of the problem resulting 
in increased salience; (3) the formula- 
tion of alternative solutions and the 


narrowing of alternatives; and (4) the > 


final mobilization of opinion to affect 
the collective decision either through a 
majority vote, as in an election or 
referendum, or through. the assessment 
by leaders of the strength of mobilized 
opinion in coming to a decision. The 

1Floyd H. Allport, “Toward a Science of 
Public Opinion,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 1 
(1937), pp. 7-23. 


census-taking of poll-takers, in ascer- 
taining the opinions of a representative 
sample of the public may or may not be 
a measure of the public-opinion process 
as defined. It depends upon whether 
there is a common salient problem 
about which discussion has taken place 
and alternative courses of action have 
been formulated.? (Thus if polled dur- 
ing a period of freedom from inter- 
national tension the overwhelming ma- 
jority of people may express strongly 
their wishes to remain out of war. 
Once there is common awareness of 
some threat to the nation, discussion in 
the mass media, and a proposed solu- 
tion of a warlike character by leaders, 
the picture may change markedly.) 
2In the political sector the public-opinion 
process is institutionalized with respect to elec- 
toral behavior. Thus, we do not enter the 
later stages of the public-opinion process in a 
presidential year until the conventions have 
been held, the candidates nominated, and the 
campaigns joined. Hence, polling the public 
about candidates before the convention fur- 
nishes background data which in themselves 
are an inadequate basis for the prediction of 
the outcome. Polling when the public-opinion 
process is well launched, that is, after the 


convention, does afford an excellent basis for 
prediction. 
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Attitude formation is relevant in the 
public-opinion process, however, both 
for the background attitudes which 
limit the alternatives formulated and 
for understanding how these attitudes 
are aligned to give support or rejection 
to the alternatives for action. A knowl- 
edge of existing attitudinal structure of 
the public can indicate the general di- 
rections in which people can move. The 
right wing of the Republican party 
in 1964 incorrectly assessed the basic 
values and attitudes of the American 
public in assuming that a strong, clear 
enunciation of conservative doctrines 
would win supporters to their candidate 
and secure an unrivaled turn-out of mil- 


lions of previously apathetic conserv- . 


atives. And even where the crystallized 
public opinion of the group is at vari- 
ance with the aggregate of individual 
opinions at an earlier stage of the proc- 
ess, the discrepancy can still be ac- 
counted for by the general principles 
governing individual attitudinal change. 
For example, people may favor public 
health measures, but in the course of a 
campaign to fluoridate the water supply 
in their community the arguments about 
introducing foreign substances into the 
water may engage the defensiveness of 
anomic individuals who feel victimized 
_and manipulated and who hence re- 
ject the poison .symbolism of fluori- 
dation? 


TRENDS IN ATTITUDE RESEARCH 


A brief review of significant theoreti- 
cal and research trends in the study of 
attitudes may suggest the problems as 
well as the progress in an understanding 
of the mechanisms of attitude change. 


3In fact, Gamson found that the opponents 
of a fluoridation campaign were much more 
suspicious and helpless than the proponents. 
William A. Gamson, “The Fluoridation Dia- 
logue,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 25 (1961), 
pp. 526-537. 
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Suggestion and stereotypes 


The early research on attitude forma- 
tion in the 1920’s and 1930’s came at a 
period during which ideological models 
of man were being rejected. Man was 
viewed as a creature whose cerebral 
cortex was the servant of emotional 
forces rather than their master. The 
prestige of authority, of numbers, and 
of social status were the key concepts 
in understanding man’s suggestibility 
and irrationality. The Freudian move- 
ment gave depth and substance to this 
approach, in which the logic of the un- 
conscious replaced the logic of the con- 
scious and rationalization received more 
attention than rationality. There were 
thus, Luncii whe oti ching ta a 
more rational utilitarian model, save 
that rationality was still the means for 
achieving need satisfaction rather than 
an ideological force in its own right. 
In recent years, however, the pendulum 
has swung in the other direction. Pres- 
ent-day research is heavily occupied 
with cognitive processes, and the most 
popular models are those of cognitive 
consistency. Some documentation of 
these trends will contribute to an under- 
standing of the complexities of the 
factors in attitude formation and will 
suggest the need for a broader frame- 
work for predicting attitude change. 

Research on attitudes in the 1930’s 
piled up evidence to demonstrate that 
the ideational content of communica- 
tions was less significant than their as- 
sociation with prestigeful sources. For 
example, literary passages would be 
judged less on their merit than on their 
alleged authorship. The same selec- 
tion attributed to Robert Browning in 
one group and Edgar Guest in another 
received radically different evaluations. 
Moreover, this prestige effect was found 

4 Muzafer Sherif, “An Experimental Study 


of Stereotypes,” Journal of Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology, 29 (1935), pp. 371-375. 
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not only among undergraduates in sci- 
ence courses but also among English 
majors. Similar experiments concerned 
with communications about political, 
economic, and social beliefs yielded the 
same type of outcome.” When a state- 
ment appeared over the name of John 
Adams, its true author, it received a 
much more favorable evaluation than 
when it appeared over the name of 
Karl Marx. 

The experiments just cited dealt with 
the prestige of the source in affecting 
the evaluation of messages. Even ear- 
lier experiments had shown that atti- 
tudes could be changed by the prestige 
of numbers, that is, that people would 
modify their beliefs and attitudes to 
accord with majority opinion—the so- 
called band-wagon effect. The study of 
compliance and conformity thus has a 
long history. During the 1930’s more- 
over, research demonstrated that Lipp- 
mann’s doctrine of stereotypes® could 
be substantiated even among sophis- 
ticated audiences. The ready-made 
stereotypes of the culture or of the 
subculture did, in fact, furnish coding 
categories for people, so that they re- 
sponded to new information not by as- 
similating it in terms of its meaningful 
content but by distorting it to fit their 
stereotyped codes. 


The authoritarian personality 


The doctrines of suggestion and stere- 
otypes had pretty well run their course 
when a new input into the emotional 
concept of man came from researchers 
following a neo-Freudian point of view. 
In the 1940’s and 1950’s, the work of 
the California investigators on the au- 
thoritarian personality explored the mo- 
tivational sources of attitude formation 


SIrving Lorge, “Prestige, Suggestion and 
Attitudes,” Journal of Social Psychology, 7 
(1936), pp. 386-402. 

6 Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion (New 


„mam York: The Macmillan Company, 1922). 
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at a depth level.” The major assump- 
tions in these studies were that attitudes 
reflected the basic value patterns of the 
individual and that these value patterns 
were the product of his unconscious 
conflicts and his defensive mechanisms 
for handling such conflicts. Thus, prej- 
udices toward out-groups reflect sup- 
pressed hostility deriving from child- 
hood experiences in the socialization 
process. When the child is punished 
for aggression, thwarted by parents 
but still dependent upon them for af- 
fection and security, he learns to re- 
press his aggressive tendencies. He 
may, however, become a hostile person 
and as an adult express his hostility 
toward socially approved scapegoats. 
The authoritarian personality, lacking 
insight into the conflict between his ag- 
gressive and social needs, and not aware 
of the source of his insecurity, de- 
velops a rigidity of cognitive struc- 
ture and an intolerance of ambiguity. 
He tends, moreover, to fall back upon 
conventional stereotypes, dichotomous 
thinking, and power-oriented identi- 
fication. He is both more submissive 
to those above him in the pecking order 
and more exploitive toward those below 
him. His attitudes thus are determined 
at two levels: emotionally, his substan- 
tive values are congruent with acts 
of hostility toward less-favored groups 
and, cognitively, his mode of thinking 
is simplified, restricted, and accepting of 
in-group—out-group distinctions. 
Research support for this general 
hypothesis is highly suggestive though 
not conclusive, In general, significant 
correlations have been found between 
social prejudice and the F-scale—the 
measure designed as a test of authori- 
tarianism. This positive relationship is 
not as clear a confirmation as might be 


TT. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, 
Daniel J. Levinson, R. Nevitt Sanford, The 
Authoritarian Personality (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1950). 
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desired, in that the F-scale is not a 
pure measure of personality disposition. 
It also taps a conservative ideology, so 
that the correlations found may be 
more a demonstration of the consistency 
of ideological patterns than a relation- 
Ship between personality mechanisms 
and prejudice. Nonetheless, the con- 
sistencies predicted by the proponents 
of this view are many and striking. It 
has been demonstrated, for example, 
that attitudes toward international af- 
fairs are also significantly correlated 
with the F-scale, with the more interna- 
tionally minded people scoring lower on 
authoritarianism. In addition some 
laboratory studies have confirmed the 
rigid character of thinking of the high 
F-scorers. People low on this measure 
are better able to handle problem- 
solving in dilemma-type situations than 
people high on the measure.?® Finally, 
attempts to arouse and to change emo- 
tionally held attitudes based upon a 
recognition of their ego-defensive basis, 
as postulated in this approach of 
Adorno and his colleagues, have been 
successful, Thus high-F subjects have 

8 Herbert H. Hyman and Paul B. Sheatsley, 
“The Authoritarian Personality’: A Methodo- 
logical Critique,” Studies in the Scope and 
Method of “The Authoritarian Personality,” 
ed. Richard Christie and Marie Jahoda (New 
York: Free Press, 1954), pp. 50-122. 

9 Daniel J. Levinson, “The Authoritarian 
Personality and Foreign Policy,” Journal of 
Conflict Resolution, 1 (1957), pp. 37-47. 

10 Milton Rokeach found that subjects high 
in authoritarianism were more rigid in solv- 
ing a problem in which the effects of mental 
set have to be counteracted than were those 
low in authoritarianism, Milton Rokeach, 
“Generalized Mental Rigidity as a Factor in 
Ethnocentrism,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 43 (1948), pp. 259-278. 
R. Brown corroborated this finding, but only 
when subjects worked under conditions of 
stress, Roger Brown, “A Determinant of the 
Relationship between Rigidity and Authori- 
tarianism,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 48 (1953), pp. 469-476. Other 
investigators have not been able to replicate 
the Rokeach results. 
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been found to respond more to authori- 
tarian appeals from people in positions 
of authority than people who score 
lower on the scale. And subjects who 
are given some understanding of the 
psychodynamics underlying prejudice 
maintain a significant change in atti- 
tude over time, whereas those who are 
presented the usual information mate- 
rials show a great deal of backsliding in 
the same time period.” 


Instrumental character of attitudes 


Another trend in attitude research 
has studied the instrumental character 
of attitudes for need satisfaction of a 
more obvious kind, as in the utilitarian 
model of Jeremy Bentham. For ex- 
ample, people are said “to vote their 
pocketbooks,” that is, to support the 
political candidates and parties repre- 
sentative of their economic interests. 
More broadly, attitudes are the means 
for reaching any recognized goal. Thus, 
people will change their attitudes to 
insure acceptance in a group and to rise 
to positions of leadership. Soldiers ‘in 
combat in World War II gladly ac- 
cepted Negroes as replacements in their 
platoons; some American leaders have 
changed their attitudes about racial 
segregation because of the needs of a 
different image of the United States in 
the nonwhite world. 

With the rise of field theory in psy- 
chology the utilitarian model more ex- 
plicitly became a model of subjective or 
psychological perceptions and probabili- 
ties. Field theory maintained that ob- 
jective realities become important only 


41 Morton Wagman, “Attitude Change and 
the Authoritarian Personality,’ Journal of 
Psychology, 40 (1953), pp. 3-24. 

12 Daniel Katz, Irving Sarnoff, and Charles 
McClintock, “Ego Defense and Attitude 
Change,” Human Relations, 9 (1956), pp. 27— 
46. Also Katz, Sarnoff and McClintock, “The 
Measurement of Ego Defense as Related to 
Attitude Change,” Journal of Personality, 25 
(1957), pp. 465-474. 
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as they are perceived and cognized by 
the individual and that the field of 
forces responsible for behavior consist 
of the individual’s own interpretation 
of his experiences and external influ- 
ences. Hence, one could no longer 
assume that people would adopt atti- 
tudes to advance their own self-interest 
as objectively defined. Rather, their 
own conceptions of desirable goals 
would have to be ascertained as well as 
the perceived instrumentality of atti- 
tudes for achieving these goals.?® 


Consistency models 
Field theory thus directed attention 


to perception and cognition. Since peo-. 


ple seem to organize their perceptions 
and beliefs in meaningful and sensible 
patterns, one outcome has been the 
development of models of cognitive con- 
sistency. These models postulate that 
inconsistent beliefs create imbalance 
and that there is a push toward balance 
or symmetry. In other words, the as- 
sumption is that man has a strong need 
for consistency and that he changes his 
attitudes to eliminate some incompati- 
bility in his cognitions. The incompati- 
bility may result from discrepancies 
between belief and behavior or from 
contradictory attitudes, as long as the 
behavior and attitudes have cognitive 
representation.** 

Consistency models stem from the 
work of Heider, who dealt with the 
ways in which people view their rela- 
tions with other people and with their 
environment.* He distinguished be- 

13 Cf. Dorwin Cartwright, “Some Principles 
of Mass Persuasion,” Human Relations, 2 
(1949), pp. 253-267. 

14For a cogent presentation and discussion 
of models of cognitive consistency, see Robert 
B. Zajonc, “The Concepts of Balance, Con- 
gruity and Dissonance,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 24 (1960), pp. 280-296; also Roger 
Brown, Social Psychology (New York: Free 


Press, 1965), pp. 549-609. 
15 Fritz Heider, “Attitudes and Cognitive 


— Organization,” Journal of Psychology, 21 
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tween relations of liking and disliking 
and unit-forming relations such as simi- 
larity, proximity, causality, and owner- 
ship. A positive unit relationship calls 
for a positive sentiment relationship. 
Things perceived as similar should be 
similarly evaluated. Moreover, if a 
given person P likes another person O, 
and P likes some object. X, then a 
balanced state exists if O also likes X. 
Other balanced conditions would be 
that P likes O and dislikes X, and O 
dislikes X; or that P dislikes O and 
likes X and O dislikes X. Unbalanced 
conditions are unstable and generate 
forces for change to achieve balance. 
Jordan’s research reports that balanced 
relations are evaluated as more pleasant 
than unbalanced states.° De Soto 
found that subjects learned sets of hy- 
pothetical relationships among individ- 
uals with respect to mutual attraction 
more readily when the structures were 
symmetric than when asymmetric.” In 
a follow-up study Zajonc and Burnstein 
reported two findings: (a) that an un- 
balanced structure was more difficult 
to learn than a balanced one, but only 
when the issue was an important one, 
and (b) negative relationships were 
more difficult to learn than positive 
ones.** 

Newcomb has adapted the Heider 
model to his study of changes in atti- 
tudes and mutual attraction among 
students living together in a university 
house. They were complete strangers 





(1946), pp. 107-112; Fritz Heider, The Psy- 
chology of Interpersonal Relations (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1954). 

16 Nehemiah Jordan, “Behavioral Forces 
That Are a Function of Attitudes and Cog- 
nitive Organization,” Human Relations, 6 
(1983), pp. 273~287. 

17 Clinton B. DeSoto, “Learning a Social 
Structure,” Journal ef Abnormal and Secial 
Psychology, 60 (1960), pp. 417—421. 

18 Robert B. Zajonc and Eugene Burnstein, 
“The Learning of Balanced and Unbalanced 
Social Structures,” Journal of Personality, 33 
(1965), pp. 153-163. 
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to one another before their recruitment 
for Project House, and their attitudes 
on a number of issues as well as their 
perceptions of one another were meas- 
ured over a semester. These students 
did change in the direction predicted 
by balance theory in the four-month 
period, in that they did move toward 
favorable evaluation of those whose at- 
titudes accorded with their own. There 
was no significant change in attitudes, 
however. Balance was achieved for 
most subjects by changing their prefer- 
ences for their colleagues, though in 
a few cases students maintained their 
preferences and their attitudes, but dis- 
torted their perceptions of the orienta- 
tions of others.?® 

The most interesting applications of 
the consistency principle, however, 
come from the work of Festinger and 
his students in testing predictions based 
upon their theory of cognitive disso- 
nance.”° This theory asserts that disso- 
nance is produced by any logical incon- 
sistency in cognitions. The strength of 
the dissonance is a function of the im- 
portance to the individual of the cog- 
nitive elements in conflict, the propor- 
tion of relevant elements that are dis- 
sonant with the one in question, and 
the degree to which the consonant and 
dissonant elements weighted by their 
importance are equal in magnitude. 
The greater the dissonance, the greater 
will be the resulting change in attitudes, 
beliefs, or behavior. 

One example of the type of nonob- 
vious prediction generated by disso- 
nance theory is the experiment of A. R. 
Cohen, who recruited students at Yale 
University to write essays against their 
attitudes toward the New Haven po- 


19 Theodore M. Newcomb, The Acquaint- 
ance Process (New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1961). 

20 Jack W. Brehm and Arthur R. Cohen, 
Explorations in Cognitive Dissonance (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1962). 
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lice. Following a student riot at 
New Haven, there had been accusations 
of police brutality, and student opinion 
ran high against the actions of the 
police force. Cohen asked students to 
furnish arguments on the police side of 
the issue, since he already had full in- 
formation on the other side, and offered 
different groups of students rewards 
ranging from fifty cents to ten dollars 
for writing the essays. A control group 
received no reward. Then students 
were asked to fill out attitude scales 
concerning the justification for the po- 
lice actions in the riot. On the basis 
of reward theory, one would expect the 
most favorable shift away from the 
baseline of the control group for the 
highest reward condition. Dissonance 
theory, however, would predict that 
there would be greater dissonance cre- 
ated by writing an essay against one’s 
beliefs under conditions of low reward 
and hence that there would be greater 
attitude change in the groups receiving 
fifty cents and a dollar than in the 
groups receiving five dollars and ten 
dollars. This, in fact, was the case, 
with the ordering of groups on attitude 
change in inverse proportion to the 
amount of reward. 

Similar experiments have confirmed 
the basic finding that participating in a 
task for little external incentive creates 
more change than for high incentive. 
This could also be explained by the 
greater arousal of internal or self-moti- 
vation where people carry out the as- 
signment for minimal external rewards. 
But the Festinger school would argue 
that the more precise, parsimonious ex- 
planation is one of dissonance reduc- 
tion. Moreover, other experiments have 
demonstrated that individuals who vol- 
untarily perform disagreeable tasks tend 
to assess these tasks favorably. 


2 Jack W. Brehm and Arthur R. Cohen, 
op. cit, pp. 74-78. 
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Dissonance theory thus is not con- 
cerned with the factors often studied in 
attitude change, such as situational de- 
terminants of a rewarding or a punish- 
ing kind or personality predispositions 
in and of themselves. It is concerned 
with the internal stress produced by 
cognitive inconsistencies. By focusing 
upon this area of tension it calls atten- 
tion to sources of attitude change which 
have been ignored or which contradict 
the usual assumptions about the con- 
ditions under which beliefs and attitudes 
can be modified. Two instances of such 
novel predictions can be cited. In the 
first place, it is assumed, not without 
evidence, that a communicator highly 
acceptable to an audience and repre- 
senting some of their values will be 
more influential than a communicator 
who has more social distance from the 
group. According to dissonance theory, 
however, the communicator closer to his 
audience will produce less change than 
the distant speaker if one condition can 
be met, namely, that the audience can 
somehow be committed to really listen 
and consider the arguments of the 
speaker. If they do listen, greater 
dissonance will be created by the 
speaker less acceptable to the audience 
than by the one more acceptable. 

In the second instance a very similar 
prediction is made, namely, the more 
strongly an attitude is held, or the more 
extreme the individual’s position, the 
greater the change will be. Again, 
however, the necessary condition is suf- 
ficient commitment on the individual’s 
part to receive new inputs or engage 
in some form of activity inconsistent 
with his attitude. Most theories of 
attitude hold to the opposite view, 
namely, that the more extreme an atti- 
tude position or the more firmly it is 
held, the more difficult it is to change 
the individual. The critical condition, 
then, is one in which the person experi- 
ences some incongruity between his 
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original position and new inputs be- 
cause he has had some choice in taking 
action which brings him into conflict. 
Personality conversion, though its in- 
cidence is not great, has been a problem 
for attitude theorists. Dissonance the- 
ory may fill this gap. 

In general, dissonance theory would 
maintain that any factor contributing 
to the strength of an individual’s cog- 
nitive discomfort would lead to change 
either of behavior or belief. The limit- 
ing condition for producing dissonance 
is choice or commitment, that is, the 
individual himself agrees to engage in 
some activity which makes salient the 
contradiction in cognitions. Without 
such commitment, the individual will 
merely ignore the more hostile commu- 
nicator, avoid the punishing or effortful 
task, and persist in his own convictions. 

The qualification of choice and com- 
mitment does limit the general useful- 
ness of the dissonance notion. The 
major battle is often one of securing 
commitment or consent to a course of 
action in the first place. On the other 
hand, such engagement does not neces- 
sarily mean a profound decision on the 
part of the individual. All it implies 
is a willingness to enter a situation, 
assume a role, or take some action. So 
long as he perceives that he has acted 
voluntarily, the requirement is met. 
Advertisers have long employed tech- 
niques to elicit such behavior by secur- 
ing some response through return mail 
or by getting people to try their prod- 
uct. Moreover, the commitment does 
not always have to be obtained in full 
by the communication itself. The mes- 
sage may capitalize upon some partial 
previous commitment. Though national 
political campaigns give some attention 
to converting the opposition, a great 
deal of political work concentrates upon 
maximizing support from those already 
partially and even marginally commit- 
ted to the party. 
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In general, then, dissonance theory 
would argue for shifting from heavy 
external pressures to smaller induce- 
ments but with more perception of 
choice by the individual and more 
effort on his part. 


RESOLUTION OF DIFFERING THEO- 
RETICAL CONCEPTIONS: THE 
FUNCTIONAL ÅPPROACH 


Though we have witnessed a variety 
of models for dealing with attitude 
formation and change, they have not 
been dramatically opposed to one an- 
other in many of their major aspects. 
Hence, with some modification, they 
can be brought togther within a more 
comprehensive framework which recog- 
nizes different types of motivational 
needs and their interaction with cogni- 
tive processes. A move toward a more 
complete model is the Kelman theory 
of social influence. He postulates three 
different processes in acceptance of so- 
cial influence: compliance, in which the 
influencing agent has control of re- 
wards and punishment; identification, 
in which the person is attracted to the 
influencing agent; and internalization, 
in which the ideas of the communicator 
are accepted as congruent with the 
values of the recipient. Moreover, to 
use Kelman’s own words: 


When an individual adopts an induced re- 
sponse through compliance, he tends to 
perform it only under conditions of sur- 
veillance by the influencing agent. When 
an individual adopts an induced response 
through identification, he tends to per- 
form it only under conditions of salience 
of his relationship to the agent. When an 
individual adopts an induced response 
through internalization, he tends to per- 
form it under conditions of relevance of 
the issue, regardless of surveillance or sali- 
ence (p. 54). 


2? Herbert C. Kelman, “Compliance, Identi- 
fication and Internalization: Three Processes 
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A more ambitious attempt to handle 
the complexities of the factors affecting 
human behavior is the functional ap- 
proach, which has been espoused, in 
somewhat different formulations, by 
Smith, Bruner, and White? and by 
Sarnoff and Katz.2* Both formulations 
center about the functions which atti- 
tudes serve for the individual and deal 
more specifically with the motivational 
bases of belief systems. Smith, Bruner, 
and White have postulated three basic 
types of roles which attitudes play: 
social adjustment, externalization, and 
object appraisal. An example of the 
first process would be the taking over 
of the norms of the individual’s refer- 
ence group to insure acceptance by 
other group members or a sharing in 
group rewards. The second process of 
externalization refers to the role of un- 
resolved internal problems in attitude 
formation. Externalization deals, for 
example, with the depth basis of preju- 
dice in repression and projection as 
described by the psychoanalytic ap- 
proach to authoritarianism. The third 
process of object appraisal is more cog- 
nitively oriented and shows how atti- 
tudes serve the individual’s need for 
understanding the realities of his social 
world. Social adjustment and external- 
ization thus distinguish between the 
adjustment to environmental pressures 
and the ego-defensive needs of the in- 
dividual. 

Sarnoff and Katz have independently 
made similar distinctions among the 
adjustment, defensive, and knowledge 
functions. In addition, they have in- 





of Attitude Change,” Journal of Conflict 
Resolution, 2 (1958), (No. 1), pp. 51-60. 

23 M. Brewster Smith, Jerome Bruner and 
Ralph W. White, Opinions and Personality 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1956). 

24 Irving Sarnoff and Daniel Katz, “The 
Motivational Basis of Attitude Change,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
49 (1954), pp. 118-124, f 
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cluded the function of value expression 
(which is very much like Kelman’s in- 
ternalization). This framework thus 
differentiates between the more negative 
ego motivation built around defense 
mechanisms where the individual is 
driven by anxiety and the more positive 
ego motivation of value expression 
where the individual embraces and de- 
velops new ideas to accord with his 
basic values and self-concept.” The 
latter need is akin to the motivation 
emphasized in the self-actualization and 


25 Daniel Katz, “The Functional Approach 
to the Study of Attitudes,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 24 (1960), pp. 163-204. 
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self-realization doctrines of Rogers?’ 
and Maslow.2” Attitudes in the service 
of value expression are not so much 
instrumental as they are intrinsic to this 
function. Their substantive content 
has meaning for the individual in itself, 
whereas an attitude serving a utilitarian 
need is only a means to an end. This 
fourfold approach to attitude dynamics 
further specifies the conditions for 
arousal and change as is indicated in 
the chart below. 

26 Carl R. Rogers, “Toward a Modern Ap- 
proach to Values,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 68 (1964), pp. 160-167. 


27 Abraham H. Maslow, Motivation and 
Personality (New York: Harper, 1954). 


CHART—DETERMINANTS OF ATTITUDE FoRMATION, AROUSAL, AND CHANGE IN 
RELATION TO TYPE OF FUNCTION? 


FUNCTION 


Adjustment 


Ego defense 





ORIGIN AND DYNAMICS 


Utility of attitudinal ob- 


ject in need satisfac- 
tion. Maximizing ex- 
ternal rewards and 
minimizing punishments 


Protecting against internal 
conflicts and external 
dangers 


1. 
2. 


1 


AROUSAL CONDITIONS 


Activation of needs 
Salience of cues associ- 
ated with need satisfac- 
tion 


. Posing of threats 


Appeals to hatred and 
repressed impulses 


3. Rise in frustrations 
4. Use of authoritarian 
suggestion 
Value Maintaining self-identity; | 1. Salience of cues associ- 
expression enhancing favorable ated with values 
self-image; self-expres- | 2, Appeals to individual 
sion and self-determi- to reassert self-image 
nation 3. Ambiguities which 
threaten self-concept 
Knowledge | Need for understanding, | 1. Reinstatement of cues 





for meaningful cogni- 
tive organization for 
consistency and clarity 


associated with old 
problem or of old prob- 
lem itself 





CHANGE CONDITIONS 


1. Need deprivation 
2. Creation of new needs 
and new levels of aspira- 
tion 
3. Shifting rewards and 
punishments 
4, Emphasis on new and 
better paths for need 
satisfaction 
. Removal of threats 
. Catharsis 
. Development of self- 
insight ae 


WnNnre 


1. Some degree of dissatis- 
faction with self 

2. Greater appropriate- 
ness of new attitude for 
the self 

3. Control of all envi- 
ronmental supports to 
undermine old values 

1. Ambiguity created by 
new information or 
change in environment 

2. More meaningful in- 
formation about prob- 
lems 





2 From “The Functional Approach to the Study of Attitudes” by Daniel Katz, Public Opinion 


Quarterly, 
a 7. 


Vol. 24 (Summer 1960), p. 192. 
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The functional approach has many 
advantages in furnishing a more com- 
prehensive framework for taking into 
account the complexities of attitude for- 
mation and opinion change. By defi- 
tion, it does not throw out personality 
predispositions and motivational fac- 
tors, and permits dealing indirectly with 
these determinants. In the cognitive- 
consistency models, motivational con- 
flict is handled tangentially, if at all. 
The need for consistency is not ignored 
in the functional approach, in that 


knowledge and utilitarian needs are in- 


cluded. It is thus better able to ac- 
count for conditions under which in- 
consistent as well as consistent behavior 
occurs. And it also makes possible a 
consideration of the interaction between 
cognitive and motivational factors. 
More specifically, in at least four ways, 
the functional model can help to syn- 
thesize theorizing and research in social 
* psychology. 

(1) If we examine the functional basis 
of attitudes we are better able to answer 
, _ the question of the nature of cognitive 
consistency—consistency for what? In 
the various models of cognitive con- 
sistency it is assumed that elements 
which are logically incompatible exert 
a pressure toward change. If I love my 
dog, I want my friends who like me to 
love my dog. But there are very re- 
strictive limits to this type of consist- 
ency. An academic intellectual may 
heartily dislike his colleagues in a politi- 
cal party, but may accept them because 
he and they are both working for a 
common objective. Here the logical 
inconsistency of smaller matters is tol- 
erated because of the logic of the larger 
purpose. If we take into account the 
basic utilitarian and value commitments 
of the individual we have a better cri- 
terion for dealing with problems of 
consonance and dissonance.?® Take the 


28 William A. Scott makes a similar point 
in showing that inconsistencies in beliefs about 
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example of Senator Fulbright, whose 
conservative views and behavior on civil 
rights have been incongruent with his 
liberal and humanitarian values on in- 
ternational relations. Once it is realized 
that the Senator is from Arkansas and 
must be elected by the people of that 
state the problem of inconsistency is 
easily understood. In accounting for 
the behavior of people outside of the 
constraints of a laboratory situation we 
need a theoretical framework which can 
handle some of the major sources of 
variance. 

A more general type of example of 
the importance of moving toward a 
broader model can be seen in the old 
distinction between public and private 
attitudes. To maximize the utilitarian 
or adjustment function, people may dis- 
play attitudes in public settings which 
are inconsistent with their personal be- 
liefs which serve their own value sys- 
tems. They readily compartmentalize 
these areas of cognition if the situa- 
tional factors permit. They realize that 
they are living in a complex world 
which makes conflicting demands upon 
them. 

(2) Rational models of man give 
greater weight to his consistent seeking 
to maximize gains and minimize losses 
than a fuller understanding of motiva- 
tion and cognition justifies. The facts 
are that men do not seek for optimal 
solutions but are content for given 
periods with satisfactory solutions, 
as March and Simon have so ably 
pointed out in their concept of satis- 
ficing.® This is due, in part, to the 
many needs which people have, so that 





international affairs which are remote from 
the person may not be inconsistent with his 
major personality system, “Rationality and 
Non-Rationality of International Attitudes,” 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, 2 (1988), pp. 
9-16. 

29 James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, 


_ Organizations (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 


1958). 
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they do not pursue economic goals or 
other single-type objectives exclusively. 
It is also due to the limitations of the 
cognitive process, which is essentially 
nearsighted. Immediate and obvious 
factors are overweighted compared to 
more temporally and spatially remote 
factors. 

(3) Older research findings on the 
compelling force of majority opinion 
and of the prestige of status and au- 
thority can be assimilated within a 
functional framework by considering 
the types of motivation and cognition 
involved. It is not sheer numbers that 
produce an impression of majority opin- 
ion to which people conform but the 
character of the majority in relation to 
the individual’s psychological group 
membership. If the majority lie out- 
side the individual’s own group the 
effect upon him will be much less 
than if it is a majority of his own 
group. The concept of reference group, 
introduced by H. Hyman, specifically 
deals with this phenomenon.2° The 
reference group is not necessarily the 
group in which the individual has 
formal membership. It is the group 
with which he identifies, the norms of 
which furnish the frame of reference 
for evaluating ideas and making de- 
cisions. Motivationally, it furnishes so- 
cial support for the person and cogni- 
tively it meets his needs for object 
appraisal and mental structure. 

H. Cantril and R. Centers, in study- 
ing the role of social classes on attitude 
formation, utilized this concept.** In- 
stead of placing individuals in social 
classes according to objective measures 
of income and occupation, people them- 
selves were asked about their subjective 


30 Herbert H. Hyman, “The Psychology of 
Status,” Archives of Psychology, No. 269 
(1952), 

31 Richard Centers, Tke Psychology of So- 
cial Classes (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 


— versity Press, 1949). 
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class identification. In his famous Ben- 
nington study, T. Newcomb also dem- 
onstrated that the girls who made the 
Bennington group their frame of refer- 
ence took on the norms of that sub- 
culture more readily than those who did 
not accept this frame. Stouffer and 
his associates employed the concept of 
reference group in developing their no- 
tion of relative deprivation of men in 
the armed forces during World War 
IL.3* Satisfaction and discontent were 
not as strongly related to favorable or 
unfavorable conditions as they were to 
the relative expectations of men deter- 
mined by their group frames of refer- 
ence. ‘Though better-educated soldiers 
had a higher promotion rate than 
the less-well-educated group, the former 
were more dissatisfied about their 
chances of promotion than the latter. 
The prestige of authority when con- 
sidered in relation to a functional ap- 
proach also becomes a more complex’ 
phenomenon. People will conform to 
pronouncements of authority, but not 
necessarily in a blind irrational fashion. 
The demands made upon them must fit 
their cognitive structures, which help 
them understand and operate in the 
real social world. They are much more 
likely to accept authoritative requests 
which are in accord with their notions 
of legitimacy and relevance. Thus, the 
union leader’s stand on issues related 
to labor-management negotiations will 
be more readily followed by union mem- 
bers than his stand on political issues. 
Similarly, the American people will 
obey laws which affect behavior in the 
public domain more readily than laws 
about private and personal matters. 


82 Theodore M. Newcomb, Personality and 

Social Change (New York: Dryden Press, 
1943). 
_ 88Samuel A. Stouffer et al, The American 
Soldier, Combat, and its Aftermath, Vol. 2 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1949). 
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This was the problem at issue in en- 
forcing the old Volstead Act. Civil- 
rights legislation is easier to pass and 
enforce when it is directed against dis- 
crimination in the public domain than 
when it is aimed at private behavior. 

(4) Finally, the psychoanalytic model 
can be contained within a functional 
approach as one set of basic determi- 
nants of emotionally held attitudes. It 
would be an error, however, to equate 
all discriminatory behavior against 
races and minority groups with preju- 
dice of an ego-defensive character. Dis- 
criminatory practices can bring material 
and psychological rewards to the domi- 
nant group of a more obvious type than 
the expression of repressed hostility. 
What has made ethnic and national 
prejudice such a powerful force is the 
combination of motives it can service 
for so many people, thus producing an 
overdetermination of social behavior. 
Moreover, the emotional determinants 
of racial prejudice receive rich cognitive 
support in a culture in which prejudice 
has had a long history. Since aggres- 
sion is repressed by social stimuli, that 
is, the significant others in the child’s 
socialization, its release against minority 
groups is facilitated by social support 
for discrimination in one’s own group 
and subculture. This is reflected in the 
cognitive pattern accompanying preju- 
dice, namely, that the minority group 
is seen as a threat to law and order, 
to property values, to jobs, to health, 
and the like. Recent studies have 
yielded evidence supposedly supportive 
of a belief-congruence theory of preju- 
dice.** Experimental subjects are asked 
to evaluate people varying from them- 


34 Milton Rokeach (ed.), The Open and 
Closed Mind (New York: Basic Books, 1960), 
pp. 132-168; David D. Stein, Jane A. Har- 
dyck, and M. Brewster Smith, “Race and Be- 
lief: An Open and Shut Case,” Journal of 
Personality and Social Psychology, 1 (1965), 
pp. 281-289. 
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selves in different dimensions such as 
race, social class, religion, and chara- 
teristic beliefs. In general, subjects are 
less affected by the race of the target 
person than by his belief system. If he 
is a Negro but of their social class and 
of their own persuasion in his beliefs, 
he is more acceptable than a member of 
their own race but of different social 
class and different belief patterns. 

The results of these studies have been 
interpreted as showing that prejudice 
is not a negative evaluation of race 
membership as such, but a rejection of 
people of different beliefs and charac- 
teristics from the person making the 
judgement. This is an overgeneraliza- 
tion of the findings, for they are also 
consistent with the theory that racial 
prejudice is supported by belief systems. 
congruent with the prejudice. It is 
easier to show discrimination against 
people who are perceived as inferior, ' 
threatening, and characterized by be- 
liefs of an undesirable type than against 
people who are like oneself save in 
racial identification. 

The implications of the functional 
model for attitude change are clear. 
In the first place, the methods and 
types of influence which will affect ex- 
isting attitudes must be differentially 
geared to their motivational basis (see 
Chart, p. 158). Emotionally held beliefs 
in the service of ego defense will be 
the most difficult to change. Change 
here requires some acquisition of in- 
sight into one’s own internal conflict.. 
Attitudes linked to basic value sys- 
tems can be modified through an ap- 
proach which first seeks understand- 
ing of the nature of the value systems 
of the person and the linkage of at- 
titudes to these values. In the sec- 
ond place, the nature of attitudinal 
change varies for the functions already 
described. It is easier to substitute 
one attitude for another when the atti- 
tude is a means to an end than when it 
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Henry A. KISSINGER. The Troubled Part- 
nership: A Re-appraisal of the Atlantic 
Alliance. Pp. xiv, 266. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, for the Council on For- 
eign Relations, 1965. $5.95. ` 
This is probably Henry Kissinger’s best 

book thus far and the best book I know 

of on the Atlantic Alliance. It was, of 
course, written before President de Gaulle 
began to deliver, following his re-election, 


` his heaviest blows against the integrity of 


the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) by essentially withdrawing France 
from the Organization—even if not, as de 
Gaulle insists, from the Alliance itself. 
Anyway, the book remains an excellent 
guide to understanding why this happened 
—though I myself am not quite in 
accord with Kissinger’s interpretation of 
de Gaulle’s motivation—and it is also an 
extremely useful basis from which to form- 
ulate plans about what is now to be done. 
Unfortunately, it will probably not be 
taken as seriously by the people responsible 
for our NATO policies as it deserves to be, 
not because it criticizes their methods but 
because those in command happen to be of 
a persuasion that so richly deserves the 
criticism. 

There is, quite properly, much less space 
and consideration given in this book to 
strategic matters than is true of some of 


Kissinger’s earlier works. The troubles of 
this “troubled partnership” are, for the 
most part, not questions of strategy at all, 
though many of them can hide too easily 
behind the pretense of being so. Anyway, 
Part III of the book, which comprises only 
three chapters, is assigned to “the strategic 
issues,” and of these only chapter 4 really 
has much to do with the strictly military 
side of the problem. It is an excellent 
chapter, and it is sufficient in proportion to 
its context. The following chapter in that 
same section deals with the proposed mul- 
tilateral force (MLF), which has been 
from beginning to end a political and not 
a strategic issue. Kissinger’s chapter on 
the MLF is, I think, far and away the 
best summary and statement of the com- 
plicated issues in this fantastic story that 
I have seen anywhere. 

On the subject of the dissatisfactions 
of Germany and of the other members 
with the Alliance as it now stands, or at 
least as it stood before March 1966, Kis- 
singer is superb. No doubt something is 
owing to his background, which may assist 
him in achieving appropriate intellectual 
detachment and which enables him to con- 
verse easily in their own tongues with 
various European leaders. With these goes 
a considerable reputation in Europe, es- 
peciaily for one who is close to the highest 
councils of the United States leadership 
and yet detached from and critical of their 
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views, that undoubtedly gives him access 
under conditions of unusual candor to the 
important personages on the Continent and 
in the United Kingdom. 

Others may, however, enjoy a compar- 
able access and even linguistic skill, but 
relatively few have the remaining neces- 
sary equipment. There is no substitute 
for insight, perception, sensitivity, and 
empathy—all of which are essential to 
the gift of “political sense.” These quali- 
ties Kissinger has in abundance. So many 
articulate people study international poli- 
tics; and so few of them grasp so well its 
essence, especially when issues of military 
significance are involved. With Kissinger’s 
knowledge of military affairs goes, how- 
ever, a sense for the implications of power, 
its potentialities, and also its limitations. 

Finally, I should like to say that in this 
book Kissinger has achieved a clarity and 
a terseness of style that he has not always 
possessed in the past., He has always 
been capable of turning a very good phrase 
now and then, but with it often went some 
pretty turgid writing. The latter he has 
now rid himself of, and he emerges as no 
mean stylist, certainly as one of the most 
readable as well as insightful of the Amer- 
ican commentators on the international 
scene. 

BERNARD BRODIE 

Professor of International Relations 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


A. J. P. Tayor. Politics in Wartime and 
Other Essays. Pp. 207. New York: 
Atheneum, 1965. $5.00. 

PauL Guinn. British Strategy and Poli- 
tics, 1914 to 1918. Pp. 359. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1965. 
455. 

Taylor’s Politics in Wartime and Other 
Essays is unlikely to add to the author’s 
reputation. Part of the book consists of 
miscellaneous essays and book reviews so 
slight in substance that reprinting in hard 
cover is scarcely justified. There is a 
superficial sketch of Cromwell; an extrava- 
gant eulogy of Charles James Fox; a very 
inadequate assessment of Metternich’s Ital- 
ian policy; an indignant declamation con- 


=~ cerning the Irish famine, which begins with 
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a characteristic comparison between Ire- 
land in 1846 and the Nazi concentration 
camp of Belsen in 1945; a useful survey of 
the facts concerning the Reichstag fire of 
1933, which fully accepts the revisionist 
conclusion of Fritz Tobias that the Nazis 
did not set the conflagration; and three 
reviews of recent biographies—of Neville 
Chamberlain (by McLeod), of Mussolini 
(by Fermi and Hibbert) and of George VI 
(by Wheeler-Bennett). All these pieces 
are written in Taylor’s slashing style and 
cocksure manner; none provides any sig- 
nificant new insight. 

Some of the essays devoted to the period 
of the First World War are a trifle more 
considerable. There are good sketches of 
two very different characters, Keir Hardie 
and Lord Northcliffe, and four sprightly 
little pieces on the Anglo-Russian Entente, 
the naval scare of 1909, the Agadir crisis of 
1911, and the Schlieffen Plan. There is an 
utterly useless piece on “How a World 
War Began” (pp. 65-92), which expounds 
Taylor’s favorite thesis that the war of 
1914—like that of 1939—resulted from 
muddle rather than design; no attempt is 
made to include the findings of the recent 
magisterial biography of Austrian Foreign 
Minister Berchtold (by Hugo Hantsch) or 
the fruitful re-examination of German pol- 
icy under Bethmann-Hollweg by the Ham- 
burg historian Fritz Fischer and his in- 
numerable critics. A pretentious study of 
“The War Aims of the Allies in the First 
World War” is a curious farrago of hack- 
neyed information and novel misinterpre- 
tation. The essay from which the book 
takes it title “Politics in the First World 
War” (pp. 18-45) has value in asking the 
right questions concerning the long-ne- 
glected topic of wartime internal politics; 
the answers provided are, unfortunately, 
fragmentary and schoolboyish. The meat 
of this rather meatless volume is the lec- 
ture on “The Rise and Fall of Lloyd 
George” (pp. 123-149), originally delivered 
and published in 1961. Lloyd George is a 
subject after Taylor’s own manner: cocky, 
irresponsible, and “hard to take seriously” 
—yet also possessing an irrepressible live- 
liness and a streak of genius that evoke 
interest even when they challenge criticism. 

Paul Guinn’s book, British Strategy and 
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Politics, is, by way of contrast, a solid and 
important beok, It is the best kind 
of academic history—a significant subject 
presented in a lively style on the basis of 
exhaustive research. The author analyzes 
the central British direction of the First 
World War on the basis of all available 
sources: the endless printed literature; the 
papers of Asquith and Kitchener; the 
records of the Supreme War Council, as 
supplemented by the papers of American 
General Bliss; and conversations with pro- 
minent survivors such as Maurice Lord Han- 
key and Major General Edmund Spears. 
While there is little that is absolutely new 
in the book, layman and experts alike will 
find it a judicious synthesis of a subject 
where information is scattered in an un- 
manageably large and still growing body of 
memoirs, monographs, and official histories. 

The author’s views are well balanced but 
by no means lacking in personal judgments. 
Guinn is a convinced ‘“Easterner” in 
his strategic preferences; he sympathizes 
with the various attempts—most notably 
Churchill’s Dardanelles enterprise in 1915 
-—made to circumvent the stalemate on the 
Western Front by opening new fronts 
against the Central Powers in Greece, Tur- 
key, and Palestine. The excellent analysis 
of the Dardanelles fiasco puts the blame 
for failure on the admirals on the spot 
who lacked the necessary perseverance, the 
generals in France who refused to release 
adequate troops in time, and Britain’s in- 
experience at planning what in World War 
II became known as “combined opera- 
tions.” Guinn is contemptuous of Sir 
Edward Grey for his failure to make the 
Foreign Office influence felt in military 
decisions; his judgment is perhaps too 
harsh, for Grey did not hesitate to take on 
the Admiralty—with success—in such a 
crucial matter as keeping cotton off the 
contraband list when he deemed this im- 
perative for maintaining friendly relations 
with the United States. The author’s atti- 
tude towards Lloyd George is ambiguous; 
he criticizes the policy of the “knock-out 
blow” and the refusal to accept President 
Wilson’s proffered mediation, but recog- 
nizes that Lloyd George performed serv- 
ices in 1916-1918 which no one else was 
able to perform. He castigates Lloyd 
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George’s entourage as a group of “political 
adventurers” and expresses sharp dislike for 
the “new imperialists,” mostly graduates of 
Milner’s South African kindergarten. He 
draws in this connection a rather neat, if 
not necessarily convincing, parallel be- 
tween Prime Minister Lloyd George rely- 
ing upon Balliol College intellectuals in 
1916 and President John F. Kennedy’s 
relying upon Harvard intellectuals in 1961. 
(p. 197, fn.3). 

The greatest strength of the book lies in 
its presentation of the war as it appeared 
to the responsible statesmen in London: 
the Western Front, the Atlantic, the Italian 
Front, Salonica, the Dardanelles, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, and the Russian Front fall 
into an integrated pattern. Secondly, the 
analysis of the conflicts between generals 
and politicians in the determination of 
British strategy supersedes all previous 
treatments. It is regrettable, in view of 
these great achievements, that the author 
has not written a longer book that would 
do justice to all the factors which influ- 
enced British policy in the First World 
War. There are vigorous sorties into do- 
mestic politics, but no connected treat- 
ment; interallied relations and British- 
American relations are slighted; and the 
relationship between strategy, war aims, 
and social structure, so brilliantly analyzed 
by Arno J. Mayer in his Political Origins 
of the New Diplomacy (Yale University 
Press, 1959), is insufficiently explored. An 
extended discussion of all these factors 
would have completed the explanation of 
British strategy, but Paul Guinn has de- 
finitely achieved the lesser, but also very 
useful, task of describing it. 

KLAUS EPSTEIN 

Professor and Chairman 
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Victor ArBA. Alliance without Allies: 
The Mythodology of Progress in Latin 
America. Pp. vii, 244. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. $6.95. 


President Kennedy, conceiving the Alli- 
ance for Progress, hoped it would stimulate 
common action by the American nations in 
raising their production, their standards of 
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living, and their social advance. It has 
done a great deal in this direction and will 
do more. Inevitably, it is controversial. 
Factions demand that its aid support them 
and be denied their opponents. ` 

Victor Alba, a Spaniard transplanted to 
Mexico, a journalist, and a political scien- 
tist by occupation, now enters the fray. 
Unlike most critics, his fire is directed 
against Latin-Americans rather than against 
the United States, toward which he is fair, 
factual, and courteous. His thesis is that 
the “oligarchs”—that is, the prosperous— 
in Latin America dominate Latin-American 
governments, Because governments select 
the projects and directions of Alliance aid, 
the “oligarchy,” through them, controls the 
channels, direction, and impact of Alliance 
for Progress funds. Communist agitators, 
he considers, are the best allies of Latin- 
American reaction—Communists, at the 
bottom, are reactionaries, monopolizing 
power instead of wealth. Alba wants a 
“revolution” of the “masses,” setting up 
truly democratic governments, and he 
thinks this can be done only by force 
rather than—his own words—by “demo- 
cratic groups.” “Not only our history but 
logic as well dictates that if there is no 
democracy, there are not democratic meth- 
ods” (p. 162). The Alliance for Progress 
could, he believes, ease transfer of power 
from the “oligarchy” to. the “people” by 
relatively nonviolent means—but in any 
case must overcome the “oligarchs” and 
the Communists who will not bow out in 
sweet reasonableness. 

The book makes for excellent reading. 
A word of caution is indicated. Alba’s 
analysis is essentially doctrinaire—a vice 
unhappily abetted by a pervasive strain 
ef current American sociological thinking. 
“Oligarchy”—his chief target—is an ab- 
straction, as are “the people,” “the masses,” 
“the middle classes,” and “the peasants.” 
Actually, when a group of any of these 
becomes a political reality, it is usually 
organized and led by a few men and 
women often from outside the group— 
handfuls of intellectuals, army officers, 
professional politicians, middle-class re- 
formers, or mixtures of them. According 
to myth, political movements are carried 
out by and in the interest of some “class.” 
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This writer, with half a century’s experi- 
ence in the region, does not find the picture 
accurate. Revolutions are engineered by a 
few individuals who know what they want 
and go about it as they can, subordinating 
theory to pragmatic possibility. These 
revolutions gather adherents. They may 
claim to represent “masses,” “classes,” and 
possibly even “oligarchies,” but the exist- 
ence of these as politically active forces is 
almost as dubious as the leaders’ claim of 
mandate often is. 

‘All the same, Alba’s views deserve re- 
spect. “The political air of Latin America 
is so dirty,” he writes, that the Alliance 
should be revived with a puritanism which 
will clear out its “cesspools”—his word— 
of technicians, experts, and bureaucrats. 
He wants its agents to live in peasants’ 
end workers’ homes, to mobilize and or- 
ganize workers and students, to engender 
popular forces which are able to make 
social reforms as radical as they are demo- 
cratic. This is, in fact, a variety of the 
Peace Corps. He states that he wants “no 
more new official agencies. No more 
bureaucracy. No more technicians. No 
more experts. No more studies. No more 
seminars. . . . Let the Alliance be poor, 
clean, humane, humble....No more 
apostles in Cadillacs.” 

This book is, consequently, thoroughly 
refreshing. But it is a commentary, not 
a blueprint. I could not agree more with 
Alba’s belief that democratic movements 
like Rómulo Betancourt’s Acción Demo- 
crática in Venezuela offer the best hope for 
Latin America. I am not sure his con- 
ception of Latin America as stratified 
groups of opposed classes—oligarchies, 
middle classes, and others—in search for 
theoretical “democratic revolutions” is 
really valid. Re-creating Latin America 
calls for, in final analysis, an immense 
amount of detailed, practical work done by 
people on the ground as best they can— 
probably with all kinds of diverse motives. 
All kinds of people from all kinds of 
groups will be needed, and, in fact, can be 
found. But they will need organization 
as well and in practical events must use the 
institutions of their countries. 

Avotr A. BERLE 

Columbia University 
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-Boris GOLDENBERG, The Cuban Revolu- 
tion and Latin America. Pp. 376. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. 
$8.00. 


The Cuban revolution and the weird 
policy meanderings of its charismatic max- 
imo lider will long engage the curious and 
serious interest of social analysts. Was it 
a Marxist revolution? Was Castro a 
Marxist-Communist from the beginning? 
What does the future hold and, what will 
be the impact of the Cuban developments 
on other Latin-American countries? 

The author of this excellent book is well 
qualified to discuss these and other ques- 
tions regarding Cuba. Born in Russia, he 
explains in the Foreword, his “formative 
years” were spent in Germany. There he 
became a Socialist in 1924 and “some time 
later” a Communist. Expelled by the 
Communist party in 1929, he remained 
active in radical Socialist opposition groups 
until he was arrested by the Nazis in 1933. 
He escaped and lived in France until 1941 
when he went to Cuba, where he remained 
until 1960. He, therefore, witnessed first- 
hand the progress and culmination of the 
revolution. 

His description of “Latin America” in 
Part I, and his review in Part II of “The 
Background of the Revolution in Cuba,” 
follow more or less the conventional 
treatment and are quite adequate. “The 
Development of the Cuban Revolution” 
(Part IID is very well done. He was 
there! An astute observer, he was able to 
see and record the day-by-day progress of 
events and the mental gyrations of the 
bearded leader as he floundered from verbal 
commitment to democracy, then to social- 
ism, and finally to communism. 

“From the beginning, the Cuban revolu- 
tion contained a mixture of democratic 
and socialist elements. There was almost 
universal agreement about the former but 
not about the latter” (p. 297). “Radicali- 
zation” of the revolution gradually took 
place, and the role of the Communists be- 
came more important because of their dis- 
ciplined organization. 

What kind of a revolution was it? The 
author mentions the “liberal beliefs” that 
revolutions in Latin America “result from 
the activity of communist parties, which 
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are able to exploit popular discontent 
caused by extreme poverty and economic 
inequality”; that revolutions “occur mainly 
in predominantly agrarian countries with 
archaic feudal structures, in which the 
middle class is weak, representative de- 
mocracy lacks popular appeal, and where 
incipient industrialization causes severe dis- 
ruption”. (p. 294). He concludes that 
“this analysis does not fit the Cuban 
revolution,” and gives convincing reasons. 
“Neither the democratic or socialist phase 
of the revolution can be accurately an- 
alyzed with the help of Marxist class 
concepts.” We cannot do justice to his 
excellent analysis because of limitations 
of space. : 

We must conclude with his judgment as 
to the impact on Latin America. Will it be ` 
revolution or reform? On the one hand, he 
points out, the Communist parties in all the 
countries are weak and ineffective. The 
same goes for organized labor. Moreover, 
“in the more advanced countries of the 
region,” a new breed of entrepreneurs has 
made its appearance which is competent 
and honest. The rising middle class, al- 
though it does not identify with the land- 
owning oligarchs, is afraid of revolution. 
As for the oligarchs, on the other hand, 
the Alliance for Progress, he says, is asking 
them “to commit suicide for fear of mur- 
der,” and they are not going to accept 
either alternative without a struggle. He 
concludes: “It is only if well organized 
and responsible radical reform movements 
arise and strengthen themselves, that 
Latin America will be able to avoid the 
Charybdis of critical underdevelopment as 
well as the Scylla of chaotic rebellion or 
totalitarianism” (p. 360). 

Lowry NELSON 
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This detailed and scholarly study of the 
relations between Brazil and the United 
States more than half a century ago is as 
timely as if it described events of recent 
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years, for it tells the story of the begin- 
ning of a friendship between two countries 
which has lasted down to the present day 
and has lasted not so much because of the 
common material interests of the two coun- 
tries as because of the wisdom and tact of 
the statesmen guiding their policies. 

The task before Rio-Branco when he 
took office as Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions of Brazil in 1902 was a difficult one: 
boundary disputes were outstanding, not 
with one country but with practically all 
bordering on the vast area of Brazil. With 
the turn of the century commerce became 
a dominant factor in Latin-American rela- 
tions, and Brazil turned to the North 
American market which was free and open 
to its raw materials, principally coffee. 
This, in turn, led to the need of shifting 
the diplomatic axis from London to Wash- 
ington, which Rio-Branco succeeded in 
doing with corresponding prestige to Brazil. 
But the great task to which the Foreign 
Minister set himself was that of promoting 
friendship with the United States on a high 
diplomatic level. Already Brazil had 
shown its respect for its northern neighbor 
in modeling its Republican constitution 
along the lines of the United States Consti- 
tution, and it had recognized the new state 
of Panama and supported the Monroe 
Doctrine as properly having a broad multi- 
lateral application. But the high point was 
reached when the American Secretary of 
State decided to attend in person the Inter- 
national Conference of American States 
held in Rio de Janeiro in 1906. The extra- 
vagant reception accorded him was a 
tribute to the United States, and the 
declaration of Secretary Root at the Con- 
ference of the ideal of the equality of 
states became a document of enduring 
value. Years later, the reviewer might 
add, it was a Brazilian Foreign Minister 
who gave strong support for the proposal 
of the United States in 1936 to conti- 
nentalize the Monroe Doctrine by the 
procedure of consultation in the event of 
a threat to the peace. 

It was the singular good fortune of Rio- 
Branco to have at his side a number of 
wise advisers. Notable among them was 
the Brazilian Ambassador in Washington, 
” Joaquim Nabuco, whose skill, tact, and 
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courtesy equalled that of the Foreign Min- 
ister himself, and to whom the success of 
the Minister’s efforts to cement the friend- 
ship of the United States must be largely 
attributed. His sympathetic understand- 
ing never failed to meet situations that 
might otherwise have weakened the bonds 
of friendship; and his death in Washington 
was the occasion for a national demonstra- 
tion of respect and affection. 

The author has given us a study for 
which we can be sincerely grateful. It is a 
description of a difficult period in the for- 
eign relations of the United States, sub- 
stantiated with endless footnotes throwing 
light upon the diplomatic reactions in Latin 
America following upon the new policy of 
the United States in the Caribbean. The 
story as a whole sets a high-water mark 
of scholarship. 

C. G. Fenwick 
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Donato G. BrisHop The Rooseveli- 
Litvinov Agreements: The American 
View. Pp. viii, 297. Syracuse, N.Y. 


Syracuse University Press, 1965. $7.50. 


The year 1933 brought recognition of 
the Depression, the New Deal, and the 
Soviet government. When the United 
States recognized the Soviet Union in 1933, 
President Roosevelt exchanged several 
promises with Maxim Litvinov, the Peo- 
ple’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the 
Soviet Union. In this exchange both gov- 
ernments made promises, but those made 
by Litvinov, as the “price of recognition,” 
far exceeded those made by Roosevelt. 
Bishop very carefully shows that the Rus- 
sians, almost without exception, have vio- 
lated most of the promises made by their 
Foreign Minister. A major portion of 
this volume is devoted to a detailed ex- 
position of these violations, for example, 
refusing to give American citizens in the 
Soviet Union the protection promised in 
the agreement; Soviet propaganda in the 
United States; and the refusal of the Soviet 
to fulfill her financial obligations, for ex- 


` ample, paying her debts and the like. 


Furthermore, the reader gets the impres- 
sion, which is obviously a true one, that 
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the failure of “normal diplomatic rela- 
tions” between the two countries should be 
attributed for the most part to the Soviet 
leaders in the Kremlin. 

It is clear that the Soviet government 
did not implement the Roosevelt-Litvinov 
agreements as was expected at the time of 
the signature. Hence, out of the Soviet 
failure to fulfill Litvinov’s promises came 
a widespread belief that “you can’t trust 
promises made by the Russians.” This 
was not just within the walls of the chanc- 
eries, but it was trumpeted around the 
world, until the Soviet reputation for du- 
plicity was unequalled in the annals of 
modern diplomacy. 

There is one important lesson that we 
have learned from all this, and that is how 
best to deal with the Soviet government. 
But if we did not achieve all that we 
wished from the Roosevelt-Litvinov agree- 
ments, we can have considerable satisfac- 
tion in knowing that no other government 
has been more successful in dealing with 
the Soviet than we have; and this, con- 
sidering our limited experience in diplom- 
acy, is no mean achievement. . 

Bishop has done a good job of attempt- 
ing to present in full detail and with 
superb examples the Roosevelt-Litvinov 
agreements. He has treated each govern- 
ment, from the standpoint of its setting, 
implementations, ramifications of imple- 
mentation, and conclusion. He has been 
more than generous in allowing for mis- 
takes that were made by American officials. 
If he does berate them, it is not without 
complete justification. He has attempted 
to put the blame where it is just and to 
gave credit where credit is due. The book 
is well written, packed with facts, and docu- 
mented with the Department of State re- 
cords and personal memoirs of the Ameri- 
cans involved in the Soviet-American re- 
lations. 

ANTHONY L. MILNAR 

Professor of History and 
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Princeton, N.J.: 
Press, 1966. $6.50. 


This volume offers a detailed review and 
critique of the functionalist view of inter- 
national politics, as originally advanced by 
Mitrany. Functionalism states, in effect, 
that the technical interdependence of mod- - 
ern states will lead, through solutions of 
specific problems, to a step-by-step devel- 
opment of institutional autonomy in inter- 
national organizations. Institutions origin- 
ally established for specific and restricted 
purposes will, under the pressure of the 
technical demands of a complex world 
economy, gradually expand and transform 
their roles. The attitudes that were origin- 
ally responsible for limiting the scope of 
the organization will themselves ultimately 
be transformed by the feedback of the 
problem-solving and problem-anticipating 
processes on its sources. This process of 
technical self-determination implies the 
eventual emergence of an international — 
community too close-knit by mutual in- 
terest to be torn apart by nationalism or 
other parochial ideologies. In short, func- 
tionalism is a sort of latter-day techno- 
cracy on a global scale. 

Sewell analyzes the history of the World 
Bank, its off-shoot agencies—the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation and the Inter- 
national Development Association—and 
the United Nations Special Fund to demon- 
strate convincingly that the functional 
argument is inadequate as a theory of 
political development. First, he points 
out, it fails the predictive test, because 
the actual development of these agencies 
has not followed the path suggested by 
the functional argument. Secondly, it fails 
a test of completeness, because it ignores 
the vital roles of short-run political com- 
mitment in a setting of long-run political 
purpose. 

Sewell has given us the most complete 
current account of the development of the 
World Bank system. His review and 
critique of the functionalist thesis, in the 
light of United Nations programs financ- 
ing economic development, is also exhaus- 
tive. In the final chapter he points out 
the more general weaknesses of functional- 
ism as a theory of international political 
development, notably its failure to recoge 
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nize the importance of the network of 
power relations in terms of political com- 
mitment and long-run political objectives. 
He also stresses its virtues, as a “simple 
plea for a little more international co- 
operation” and a little less “politicking.” 

This book exhibits considerable scholar- 
ship, astuteness, and thoroughness. It 
offers a detailed reference for those inter- 
ested in both the history of multilateral 
development financing and functional theo- 
ries of political development. I wish that 
I could add that the subject of the book 
merits the expenditure of effort that he ob- 
viously has devoted to it, but I cannot. 
Sewell is using a siege gun to destroy an 
argument that could scarcely survive bird 
shot. Furthermore, the book’s value is im- 
paired for all but the most diligent scholar 
by a prose style that sometimes seems de- 
signed to confuse rather than to clarify. 
(“We might hypothesize that the ratio be- 
tween social mobilization and accession 
rates induced by development programs will 
bear upon the extent of immediate disloca- 
tion and the character of subsequent social 
and political configurations.”) If it were 
much shorter, the book would gain in acces- 
sibility as a critique of functionalism with- 
out losing any essential element. For stu- 
dents of the politics and economics of de- 
velopment, it would have been more useful 
if written primarily as a history of multi- 
lateral development finance and of the 
political factors that have shaped it, with- 
out the elaborate testing of functionalist 
theses. As it now stands, the book is in 
some measure a testimony to the diversion 
of energy that often results from applying 
high standards of scholarship to test hy- 
potheses not deserving of the attention 
that they have received. 

Jonn Pincus 
The RAND Corporation 
Washington, D.C. 


CHARLES SEYMOUR. Letters from the 
Paris Peace Conference. Edited by Har- 
old B., Whiteman, Jr. Pp. xxxii, 289. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1965. $7.50. 

In 1919 Charles Seymour, recently made 

Professor of History and later to be Presi- 
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dent of Yale University, participated in 
the Paris Peace Conference. In 1917 he 
had been asked to serve on “The Inquiry,” 
a group of 150 scholars making a wide- 
ranging study of territorial, economic, and 
political matters confronting the United 
States government. Twenty-three of these 
men went to Paris and were the President’s 
chief source of information and advice dur- 
ing the conference. The lively, informal 
letters which Seymour wrote from Paris 
comprise this fascinating volume. 

The organization of the Conference was 
initially confused, and the leaders were 
unfamiliar with the problems confronting 
them. Some were hardly interested. As 
Bratianu told Seymour, that “our case is 
of the greatest importance does not prevent 
the big men from going to sleep and the 
fact that they go to sleep will not prevent 
them from judging” (p. 156). Many pas- 
sages reveal on-the-scene, at-that-moment 
impressions, especially interesting after 
nearly fifty years: the arguments over how 
many Germans to put in Czechoslovakia 
or the place of Poland or Italy in the post- 
war world. “Italy is the great stumbling 
block of the Conference,” Seymour wrote, 
and “everything done in Paris has 
tended to force Austria into the arms of 
Germany.” “Unless the United States un- 
dertakes the burden of helping to keep 
peace over here, another war is inevitable.” 
Perhaps the League could not do this job, 
but “it is absolutely necessary that some 
sort of world governmental organization 
be developed” (p. 179). Eventually, the 
British and French worried about the 
harshness of the treaty, adopting the view 
expressed initially by the Americans “that 
they risked not getting anything from 
Germany by asking to much” (p. 252). 

Wilson told the group, “You tell me 
what’s right and TIl fight for it,” and he 
frequently did so. En route to France, 
Seymour wrote that Wilson’s “whole atti- 
tude is the reverse of omniscience.” ‘The 
President became more impressive as the 
conference proceeded: “More and more 
the feeling ...is that he is the biggest 
man here” (p. 250). In the Inquiry group 
—of whom only five were Democrats— 
“everyone, including the strongest Repub- 
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licans, were [séc] unanimous in the belief 
that Wilson is the only man in America 
who could have handled our foreign rela- 
tions effectively since last summer” (p. 
228). Even the American correspondents 
were “thoroughly enthusiastic” over Wil- 
son. If the President’s crusade was “a 
magnificent improvisation,” those in Paris 
shared his views. 

Most interesting of all, in some ways, 
are Seymour’s personal impressions: the 
luxurious living in postwar Paris; the 
midnight Christmas mass at St. Sulpice; 
vignettes of the world’s leaders; the rivalry 
between the Inquiry “amateurs” and the 
shunted-aside professionals; and some most 
graphic descriptions of visits to Belleau 
Wood, Rheims, Verdun, and the Somme. 
This does not pretend to be a serious 
scholarly work, but it contains much of 
information, value, and great interest to all 
those concerned with this period. 

Downatp G. BisHoP 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Political Science 

Syracuse University 


Dmx U. Stikker. Men of Responsi- 
bility: A Memoir. Pp. xii, 418. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1966. $7.95, 


There is a special timeliness to these 
“memoirs of a participant” in the postwar 
development of western European integra- 
tion, the building of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), and the ac- 
quisition of power in Indonesia by Su- 
karno. General de Gaulle’s current com- 
pulsion of an “agonizing reappraisal” by 
the members of NATO and the Common 
Market makes very useful and instructive 
this frank and insightful account of the 
years of birth and early development of 
these institutions. Similarly, drawing on 
his experience as Foreign Minister of the 
Netherlands in the late 1940’s at the time 
of the painful transition of Indonesia from 
Dutch colonial rule to the assumption of 
power by radical nationalists led by Su- 
karno, Mr. Stikker brings a contribution to 
the history of that time in which we can 
also find much relevant to the recent politi- 
cal turmoil in that country. 
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Stikker’s own early political role, and ` 
the point of departure of the volume, arose 


“in his activity in the Resistance to German 


occupation, and in the postwar political 
readjustment, in the Netherlands. But it 
was in the Dutch efforts first to re-establish 
their rule in the East Indies and sub- 
sequently to disengage, that he entered the 
international political arena. Stikker him- 
self favored a gradual political transition 
and Dutch withdrawal, but he was greatly 
pained by what he saw as unreasonable 
and -unjustified pressures for precipitate 
capitulation not only from the Javanese 
radical nationalists, but also from the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
the United Nations. 

The difficulties of European economic 
and political recovery after the war, which 
we now tend to forget, are vividly re- 
called by this account of one deeply in- 
volved in the process of building a new 
western Europe. 

Stikker’s account of the formation and 
early development of NATO, as seen from 
his roles in turn as the Netherlands Foreign 
Minister, Ambassador to Great Britain, | 
Ambassador to NATO, and finally, from 
1961 to 1964, Secretary General of NATO 
itself, is highly useful. As Secretary Gen- 
eral, Stikker himself was a “Man of Re- 
sponsibility.” Stikker also writes, in de- 
scribing developments of the last two 
decades, of many other men of responsi- 
bility whom he observed from a unique 
series of vantage points. 

General de Gaulle, for whose role in 
1940 and 1958 Mr. Stikker has high praise, > 
is seen in recent years as a man of political 
responsibility whose vision and policy 
are unfortunately channeled into obsolete 
nationalism, ; 

There can be no more fitting summary 
of the author’s conclusion than his own 
closing words: “In our time, the true con- 
cern of the men of responsibility is no 
longer the interests of their few, but the 
destiny of all.” 

Raymonp L. GARTHOFF 

School for Advanced Inter- 

national Studies 
Johns Hopkins University 
Washington, D.C. 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
AND HISTORY 


The Courts, the 
Pp. 
N.J.: 


AMERICAN ASSEMBLY. 
Public, and the Law Explosion. 
viii, 177. Englewood Cliffs, 
Prentice-Hall, 1965. $3.95. 


“Justice delayed is justice denied”—an 
aphorism attributed to William Gladstone 
—is the underlying assumption of this com- 
pilation of background papers for the 1965 
Twenty-seventh American Assembly at Ar- 
den House. With appropriate introductory 
remarks by Editor Harry W. Jones, Car- 
doza Professor of Jurisprudence at Co- 
lumbia University, the papers, each a 
chapter, discuss some contemporary di- 
mensions of the problems facing courts 
today. While not entirely on the subject, 
the major emphasis is on congestion in the 
formal court system of the United States. 

For the nonlegal or prelegal student, 
this collection provides a summary, yet 
precise, picture of the broad, general out- 
lines of the formal legal system as it 
_is presently observable—a contemporary, 
wide-brush anthropology of the courts of 
the United States. Two of the contributors 
push beyond the traditional legal analysis 
and expose the reader to the use of two 
different social science techniques of anal- 
ysis: Maurice Rosenberg, Columbia Law 
School pioneer legal interdisciplinarian, in- 
troduces empirical studies, most of which 
he has conducted or supervised, to evalu- 
ate critically attempted alternative solu- 
tions to the court congestion problem; and 
Editor Jones uses role-analysis in analyzing 
the trial judge, a central figure in the 
passion play of justice. The entire book 
underlines what Editor Jones describes, in 
the Introduction, as the “widening dis- 
crepancies between the formal law in the 
books and the law in action in the courts,” 
albeit from the vantage point of court 
procedure. The book is excellent in this 
very important respect. 

The book gives us a clear and truthful 
picture of what is going on today in the 
courts at the levels of organization, ad- 
ministration, and personnel. Suggestions 
for solution of some problems in courts, 


- based on present facts, are considered, dis- 
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cussed, and, in the case of judicial selection, 
arguments for solutions are presented. 

I am disturbed that little or no atten- 
tion is given to the projected future social 
facts with which the court system must 
deal in the next few years. It is true, as 
Editor Jones so effectively argues—by pre- 
cept and example—that there is a lack of 
public information concerning the realities 
of court functioning, presently. It is equ- 
ally true that the trusted administrators of 
our legal system have failed to consider or, 
better, to extrapolate some knowledge of 
social scientists—with whom the contribu- 
tors each argue there should be a partner- 
ship—regarding future demographic, social 
and economic, structural and political sys- 
temic facts. Necessarily, proposals for 
reform of the court system and its pro- 
cedures must recognize the realities of 
constant change. 

As contributor Edward L. Barrett, Law 
Dean at the University of California, 
Davis, observes: “A basic assumption of 
mass production criminal justice [is] that 
the overwhelming majority of persons 
charged will plead guilty.” Under present 
assumptions and structures, mass-produc- 
tion justice is here to stay. The massive- 
ness of the system implies delay. Then, 
can the classic assumptions of the book, 
without fresh, future-seeking projections 
and analysis, ever be more than rhetorical 
propositions? 

Rosert B. YEGGE 

Dean and Professor 

College of Law 

University of Denver 


Ropert B. McKay. Reapportionment: 
The Law and Politics of Equal Rep- 
resentation. Pp. x, 498. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1965. $7.00. 


Having entered the thicket myself, I can 
testify that reapportionment is a fascinat- 
ing subject to write about. Political history 
and philosophy, adding-machine arithmetic 
and computerized mathematics, and judge- 
made law and legislative politics—all of 
these figure in any analysis and commen- 
tary. Not the least of the ingredients are 
the author’s professional and ideological 
biases. 
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Professor McKay, a lawyer by profession 
and an equalitarian by temper, has written 
a fine study on the law of reapportionment. 
He makes his own particular viewpoint 
clear at'the outset, at the same time amass- 
ing an impressive array of .documentation 
on the entire subject. Both legislation and 
court cases on the federal and state levels 
are examined with competence and care. 
In its legal aspects the book is a compre- 
hensive work, having the dimensions of a 
standard treatment that will be referred to 
for many years to come. There is a 201- 
page appendix gathering together informa- 
tion on the state of reapportionment in 
each of the states: this in itself is worth 
the price of the volume and more. 

But despite its subtitle this book has 
little to say about the political currents in 
the reapportionment whirlpool. Virtually 
all of the citations are from court cases, 
and much of the factual background for 
Professor McKay’s analysis comes from 
the depiction of conditions as given by the 
judges in their opinions. This is not really 
good enough. 

If rural America has been overrepre- 
sented, the fact remains that those who 
actually live on the countryside are a 
dwindling minority whose power even in 
malapportioned assemblies is not what it 
once was. How does one explain, then, the 
degree of solicitude currently being ex- 
pressed over the demise of one-man-two- 
votes—so long as that man is a rustic? 
The fact is that far from a few urban and 
suburban Americans support the Dirksen 
Amendment, or some variant of it, and it 
is their approval of rural overrepresenta- 
tion that gives the issue its life. Professor 
McKay’s failure to suggest reasons for this 
seeming tenderness of heart for our coun- 
try cousins is but one example of his 
shying away from the “political” questions. 
The case is that rural legislators are more 
easily approached and influenced by bus- 
iness and other conservative interests in a 
state. The upstate senator from Smith 
County (population: 11,326) is a reliable 
ally for nonrural citizens and corporations 
desiring minimal taxes, small welfare out- 
lays, and a “good business climate.” 

There is a substantial literature on state 
politics, for the most part unnoticed by 
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Professor McKay, that throws much light 

on the forces that have made the reap- 

portionment question such a contentious 

one. If the issue were only “rural” versus 

“urban” power, everything would be very 

simple. But far more is involved. 

ANDREW HACKER 

Associate Professor of Government 
Cornell University 


Ricuarp A. Muscrave (Ed.). Essays in 
Fiscal Federalism. Pp. xvi, 301. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1965. $6.00 


This book, edited by Professor Richard - 
A. Musgrave, contains five essays based on 
Ph.D. dissertations prepared under his di- 
rection. The co-ordination of increasing 
federal intervention in state economic.af- 
fairs with our traditionally decentralized, 
multistage financial structure is a complex 
problem. The writers, carefully combining 
rigorous theoretical economic reasoning 
with selected empirical data, tackle some 
specific phases of this administrative; po- 
litical, and economic problem. 

According to Mr. Stanley Engerman in 
his “Regional Aspects of Stabilization Pol- 
icy,” the federal stabilization policy would 
be more effective if, in each case and area, 
the specific causes of regional unemploy- 
ment and instability were carefully studied. 
He further states: “State and local govern- 
ments can function as administrative and 
planning units in the implementation of 
federally financed policy” (p. 56 fn.). Un- 
fortunately, the use of political boundaries 
for economic-policy application may create 
overlapping, delay, and waste because po- 
litical boundaries and economic interests 
are not always congruent. Mr, Engerman 
did not tackle the subject of a feasible and 
economic regional division. This essay 
would have been a great contribution if 
he had. 

Mr. Engerman’s thesis leaves us with 
another administrative problem: If we 
leave state or local governments to func- 
tion as the administrative and planning 
units, we risk involving the federal stabili- 
zation policy with too many local issues. 
Besides, in some cases, the effectiveness of 
the federal stabilization policy may depend 
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upon the co-operation of various state 
governments, which would make the prob- 
lem more complicated. What would have 
been the outcome of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority (TVA) or Hoover Dam proj- 
ects if planning, administration, and ex- 
pansion had been left up to the discretion 
of state governments? 

In “Cyclical Behavior of State-Local 
Finances,” Robert W. Rafuse, Jr. tries to 
revive interest in the perversity hypothesis 
of A. H. Hansen and H. S. Perloff. To this 
reviewer, however, the existing array of 
facts accumulated since the 1950’s are con- 
trary to that hypothesis. Over the last 
twenty years American state government 
fiscal policies have made great progress, in 
line with the federal government fiscal 
laws, in procedure and content. The main 
and apparently most disturbing fact is that 
state and local expenditures increase even 
in times of economic boom. Rationally 
explained, they carry the burden of con- 
stantly increasing, indispensable social 
overheads such as police, education, and 
the like. The social cost of any delay or 
reduction in these services is far beyond 
the eventual stabilization benefits of such 
a policy. 

Mr. Irwin Gillespie in his “Effect of 
Public Expenditures on the Distribution 
of Income” attempts to compare empiric- 
ally the tax incidence distribution with the 
distributional incidence of federal and state 
government expenditures, to determine the 
net fiscal incidence of these two policies. 
In his analysis of tax incidence distribu- 
tion, Mr. Gillespie is brief and uncritical. 
His assumptions are based on limited re- 
searches, two of which are unpublished. 
The reviewer does not believe that these 
researches can be the sound basis of as- 
sumptions. It would have been more of a 
contribution to fiscal economics if the 
writer had tackled his subject more critic- 
ally, 

On the distribution of the incidence of 
expenditure benefits, Mr. Gillespie studies 
the cases of expenditures on highways, 
education, and other items. He sometimes 
overlooks a nontraditional approach. With 
highway expenditures, for example, he does 
not even mention the possibility of con- 
Sidering the automobile and petroleum in- 
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dustries as eventual beneficiaries. There 
are no doubt more beneficiaries in some 
other expenditures than the writer has 
mentioned. 

Mr. William C. Birdsall in his essay, 
“A Study of the Demand for Public 
Goods,” uses an analogy of supply and 
demand in market mechanism to construct 
a very simple model for determining de- 
mand for public services. The analogy is 
unfortunate and useless since some public 
services are an intrinsic part of our social 
life and not comparable to economic goods. 
He attempts to analyze the voters’ prefer- 
ences for public services by studying refer- 
enda in New York voted between 1955 and 
1961. The question here is whether a 
random sampling based on probability cal- 
culus would not have been a more reliable 
approach. On local political issues some 
people are confused. Some others, even 
those who may benefit, do not vote. An 
analysis based on such partial sampling is 
unwarranted. f 

“Essays in Fiscal Federalism” should be 
read by serious students of fiscal econom- 
ics. It is informative and interesting and 
indicates the direction of some future re- 
search challenges. 

A. A. BAYLOR 

Professor of Statistics 

and Economics 
Texas Western College 
University of Texas 


Roscoe C. Martin. The Cities and the 
Federal System. Pp. viii, 200. New 
York: Atherton Press, 1965. No price, 


Professor Roscoe C. Martin’s latest ex- 
ploration of the urban complex is a solidly 
researched, pleasantly styled response to the 
inquiry: What ever happened to federa- 
lism? Designed for the general reader, 
much of his answer will sound at least 
vaguely familiar to close students of the 
city hall, state house, and capitol trilogy. 
In hot pursuit of a central thesis which 
hardly boggles the imagination—the rela- 
tionships stemming from the federal 
government’s intervention “in the search 
for means to alleviate urban ills... 
have wrought significant changes in the 
federal system’”—the author not unex- 
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SCANDINAVIAN POLITICAL STUDIES 


PERTTI PESONEN, Editor 


In 1964 Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden established an 
annual publication to present recent research activities and findings to 
an English reading audience. This is the first volume in the series and 
covers the last five years rather than one as will subsequent volumes. 
The volume will contain a review section consisting of a general report 
on recent political research in each of the four countries written by 
members of the editorial board and a bibliography of Scandinavian 
political science books which have been published in 1960 through 
Just published $7.00 


NEIGHBORHOOD GROUPS AND URBAN RENEWAL 
; J. CLARENCE DAVIES, II 


This work describes one of the most controversial and least explored 
aspects of urban renewal—the role played by neighborhood groups. 
The author uses case studies in addition to his analysis which illumi- 
nates the parts played by local political clubs, churches, property groups, 
as well as the neighborhood groups involved. “Of value in all public 
and college libraries and many special collections.”—Library sete 


METROPOLITAN TRANSPORTATION POLITICS AND THE 
NEW YORK REGION 


JAMESON W. DOIG 


A penetrating study of the process by which various pressure groups 
in the New York area sought to shape transport policy during the post- 
war era. It explores the shifting patterns of conflict and cooperation 
among the Port of New York Authority, a metropolitan transit study 
commission, and Robert Moses; local government officials, business and 
civic associations, and commuter groups; and the governors and state 
legislators of New York and New Jersey. $7.50 


REAL ESTATE TAXES AND URBAN HOUSING 
JAMES HEILBRUN 


The first systematic analysis of the impact of real estate taxes on the 
quality and condition of urban rental housing. The author lays down a 
foundation for tax analysis by developing a theoretical model of the 
house-operating firm and industry. Next he examines the effect on the 
condition and quality of housing of a variety of alternative real estate 
taxes and concludes with a recommendation for desirable reforms. “For 
all economic collections and a base work for study of urban renewal.” 
—Library Journal $8.50 
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NEW SOURCE BOOK IN MAJOR 
EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS 


Edited by John J. Wuest and Manfred C. Vernon, 
both of Western Washington State College. 


In this comprehensive collection of basic documents, each 
of eight key European states is subjected to a well- 
organized and disciplined analysis of its structure and 
function. The first four sections deal with the United 
Kingdom, the French Fifth Republic, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; a fifth section covers East Germany, Italy 
and the Vatican City, Switzerland, and Turkey. Many 
of the documents appear here for the first time in the 
English language. An exhaustive: cross reference chart 
correlates the documents with appropriate sections of the 
ten leading text books on Comparative Government. 


800 pages/Tllustrated/Index/$8.00 


GOVERNMENT AND 
OPPOSITION 


A Quarterly Journal of Comparative Politics 


“The process of government must be studied not only. in 
the light of what those with power... try to do and 
actually achieve but also with regard to those who oppose 
those aims, or whose interests and resistance have to be 
conciliated before those in power can act.” 


—Leonard Schapiro, from the Foreword ` 


Contributors to Government and Opposition: 

Leonard Schapiro, Robert A. Dahl, John C. Campbell, 
Edward Shils, C. J. Friedrich, S. M. Lipset, Maurice 
Cranston, Bernard Crick, Julius Gould, Richard Hof- 
stadter, Ghita Ionescu, Bertrand de Jouvenel, Isabel de 
Madariaga, C. M, Woodhouse. 

Rates: Single issue $3.00; Annual Subscription $8.00; 
Two-year subscription, $15.00. 

Address subscription orders to Government and 


Opposition: 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 44102 
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pectedly discovers sufficient evidence to 
present a credible case that they have. 

No eighteenth-century purist he, Martin 
describes the new federalism as a three-way 
partnership, a sort of American troika, in 
which the cities share with the states and 
the national government a position of pres- 
tige, perquisites, and power. ‘The states 
alone refuse such a change in relationship 
because it appears to injure their pride. 
“It is not,” writes Professor Martin, “that 
the states wish to play an active role, but 
that they wish to be thought of as wishing 
to.” In any event, the consequences of 
the new federalism are there for all to 
observe. . 

It has meant that the cities’ problems 
have acquired recognition as national prob- 
lems and that national resources, including 
money, brains, and organizational capacity, 
can be put to work within the communities. 
It has also led to an over-all improvement 
in urban government. But perhaps most 
valuable of all, it has proven beyond a 
doubt that the American constitutional 
system is resilient and flexible, capable of 
responding to difficulties undreamed of by 
the Founding Fathers or Alexis de Toc- 
queville. 

The work has not been wrought without 
tribulation. Federal funds must still be dis- 
persed through a chaotic patchwork of local 
governmental devices, including the special 
district, and, if anything, federal financing 
tends to exacerbate rather than inhibit local 
government fragmentation. Furthermore, 
until very recently, federal agencies were 
“oblivious” of metropolitan-wide require- 
ments. Finally, there is the ever present 
ideological objection to answer: increased 
federal activity means the decline and de- 
mise of strong democratic government in 
America. Roscoe Martin treats this canard 
as the obvious nonsense which it is, con- 
tending that the wedlock of national and 
local governments has produced a marriage 
invigorating to both partners. 

So it is here. It is new. It is different. 
But is it federalism? 

PAUL A. PFRETZSCHNER 

Professor of Government 

Lafayette College 

Easton 

Pennsylvania 
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Aran ALTsHULER. The City-Planning 
Process: A Political Analysis. Pp. x, 466. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1965. $8.50. 

The foundation for a highly critical 
evaluation of city planning is laid in four 
planning case studies in Minneapolis-St. 
Paul. Twin City planners, it seems, have 
the same values and encounter the same 
kinds of opposition as do planners else- 
where. And, of course, the planners rarely 
win. There would probably be wide agree- 
ment with the author’s feeling that most 
planners are preoccupied with rearranging 
land-use patterns and trying to relieve 
urban drabness with a bit of greenery and 
open space when this can be done without 
offending the status quo. The human con- 
dition is not the planners’ concern. 

Part II, the most valuable portion of 
the book, is an assessment of “comprehen- 
sive planning,” as to its goals and the 
knowledge and skills needed to carry it 
out. Since planners are only ordinary 
people, we can all sympathize with their 
reluctance to pose as all-seeing, all-wise 
arbiters of the public good. However, if 
planners do not attempt to define the 
public interest and to suggest appropriate 
policy alternatives to attain it, who will? 
In our complicated, pluralistic society it 
has been provéd repeatedly that lay poli- 
ticians will not or cannot. Altschuler pro- 
poses that planners become experts in de- 
vising new ways for solving urban prob- 
lems, true innovators, or that they become 
experts in evaluating the consequences of 
planning alternatives. He doubts that one 
man can be both a Leonardo da Vinci and 
a Solomon at the same time, but that is 
what he would like. This discussion would 
have been enhanced had the author de- 
veloped the impact of information tech- 
nology on these roles. 

The work concludes with an evaluation 
of planning and a description of the politi- 
cal environment and how planners react to 


„it. An inadequate and inappropriate com- 


parison of American city planning with 
planning in Great Britain is tacked on 
almost as though it were an afterthought. 

This is a doctoral dissertation prepared 
for publication, but it is still a dissertation 
—overwritten and excessively documented. 
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It also suffers from the compulsion that 
leads doctoral candidates to include in their 
work everything they have ever read or 
thought on the subject. The author has 
some important things to say about plan- 
ning, and it is unfortunate that he did not 
say it in far fewer words. The book may 
have reached a wider audience. 
James R. BELL 
Professor of Government ` 
Sacramento State College 


Marion R. FREMONT-SMITH. Founda- 
tions and Government: State and Fed- 
eral Law and Supervision. Pp. 564. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1965. $8.50. 

By commissioning the first complete 
study of state and federal laws and regula- 
tions affecting foundations, Russell Sage 
Foundation has performed a service for all 
concerned with the American philanth- 
ropic foundation. And who, it might be 
asked, either in or out of the academic 
world is not so concerned? For regardless 
of the fact that only a few cents of the 
philanthropic dollar come from foundations, 
the very freedom of foundations to use 
their funds for the unknown, the untried, 
and the venturesome gives these funds par- 
ticular significance to scientists of all dis- 
ciplines. This is especially true in the field 
of social science where support from tax 
funds has not been commensurate with that 
tor the physical sciences. 

A former assistant attorney general and 
Director of Public Charities in Massachu- 
setts, Mrs. Fremont-Smith was unusually 
well qualified to undertake the research for 
this volume. She has produced a volume 
which, as she says in her preface, serves 
not only “as a starting point for attorneys 
desirous of finding references for this 
branch of the law” but also provides those 
who are not lawyers with “a basis for con- 
tructive evaluation of the methods by 
which government supervises foundations.” 
For readers who are not thoroughly con- 
sersant with the American foundation, its 
origins and present role in our society, 
Mrs. Fremont-Smith, in the opening chap- 
ter, places foundations in historical per- 
spective with emphasis on the development 
in England. 
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The volume is an invaluable reference 
work for social scientists concerned with 
the role of government in protecting the 
charity dollar. Chapters dealing with the 
federal aspect detail the investigations con- 
ducted by the Congress and use of the tax 
laws as a means of regulation, as well as the 
roles of the Treasury and the Internal 
Revenue Service. The discussion of the 
state’s responsibility is the best to date, 
covering the various state agencies which 
have supervisory powers and the role of 
the Attorney General and detailing state 
supervisory programs in action in ten states 
where laws are now on the statute books. 

In the final chapter Mrs. Fremont-Smith 
speculates on the changes, administrative 
and legislative, in the offing at both federal 
and state levels. She sees state programs, 
despite their various degrees of efficiency 
and their sensitivity to political influence, 
as offering greater flexibility than federal 
programs. Yet she thinks it would be 
“fruitless to discuss state supervision as an 
alternative to federal supervision,” com- 
menting “it would be naive to assume that 
the federal government is going to curtail 
its existing programs.” In her opinion, 
federal and state programs will ultimately 
complement one another. 

WILMER SHIELDS RICH 

Executive Director 

Council on Foundations 


Davi T. STANLEY. Changing Adminis- 
trations: The 1961 and 1964 Transitions 
in Six Departments. Pp. x, 147. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1965. $3.95. 

This brief book deals with the problem 
of administrative transition when occu- 
pants of the White House change. The 
need to achieve smooth presidential tran- 
sition has received a great deal of attention 
in recent years, and has been highlighted 
by the party changes of 1952 and 1960 as 
well as the transition caused by the tragic 
assassination of President Kennedy in 
1963. Problems of presidential and ad- 
ministrative transition are inevitably in- 
tertwined, making it necessary that they 
be considered together. But all too often 
those who write about transition deal al- 
most exclusively with the top men, par- 
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ticularly the President and President-elect. 
David Stanley at least partially avoids this 
pitfall and concentrates upon the transfer 
of power that took place in selected major 
departments and one independent agency 
during the Eisenhower-Kennedy transition 
of 1960-1961. 

Although the circumstances were not 
analogous, the Kennedy assumption of 
power in 1961 reminds one of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the New Deal in 1933. 
Here were two exceptionally vigorous, in- 
telligent, and innovative men, who did not 
hesitate to call upon the intellectual as well 
as the political resources of the community. 
The Kennedy transition was distinctive in 
that he not only had the energy and imagi- 
nation to make changes in national policy, 
but he immediately organized an unpreced- 
ented series of task forces and ad hoc 
groups to investigate and recommend 
changes. President Johnson, interestingly 
enough, did the same thing after his elec- 
tion in 1964, having attempted to adhere 
to the policies of his predecessor until that 
time. Other presidents have used task 
forces, but there seemed to be a greater 
scope to the subjects covered by the 
Kennedy groups. 

In conjunction with his search for new 
policies, Kennedy had to devote much of 
his postelection time to finding qualified 
men to staff the numerous positions that 
had to be filled in cabinet departments 
and independent agencies. Here we have 
the two central pivots upon which smooth 
transition depends: policies and men. If a 
presidential transfer of power is to be 
meaningful, it must involve reasonable 
changes in policy, in accordance with the 
wishes-of the new President and the ex- 
pectations of those who elected him. These 
policy innovations must in turn be carried 
out by competent men whom the President 
can trust to act in line with his directives, 
and who will assist him in developing new 
governmental programs. 

What factors affect the ability of de- 
partment and agency heads and political 
appointees under them to implement new 
policies? The author feels that the Eisen- 
hower-Kennedy transition went well, and 
lists a number of reasons. First and fore- 
most were the qualities of the political 
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executives appointed by Kennedy. The 
key political appointees were generally de- 
scribed as “unusual,” “energetic,” “ag- 
gressive,” “imaginative,” and “brilliant.” 
Without doubting that many extraordinary 
people entered the Kennedy Administra- 
tion, the reader cannot help but question 
whether they, indeed, were so universally 
excellent. The book does tend to emphas- 
ize personal factors, which implies that first — 
and foremost a new President must get 
good men if he is to get his programs 
off the ground. 

Apart from choosing good men, the 
book lists a number of other reasons for 
the smooth transition of 1960-1961. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was “positive and con- 
structive” in his attitude towards the new 
administration. The outgoing secretaries 
and agency chiefs were also co-operative. 
The bureaucracies of the various agencies 
responded constructively. The skill of 
President Kennedy was coupled with the 
experience of Democrats who had worked 
with President Truman. Finally, most 
men in the higher civil service had been 
recruited and conditioned by the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations. All of these 
factors are discussed, but they generally 
are reduced to a personal level—the nature 
of the particular men involved. One of the 
problems that arise from relying upon 
personal factors in explaining “good” presi- 
dential transitions is that it leaves us with 
little that we can rely upon to predict the 
success of future transfers of power. 

The author could have done more to 
develop standards to measure whether in 
fact a transition is “good.” What were 
Kennedy’s programs, aside from the vague 
generalities that characterized his campaign 
remarks and apart from his immediate 
goals of increasing our military capacity? 
Did Kennedy himself differ from his task 
forces? Did they direct him, or did he 
direct them? What were the expectations, 
if any, of the people concerning Kennedy 
and the Democratic party? How should 
bureaucracies respond to transfers of 
power? The author helps us to answer 
some of these questions, but he does not 
present any systematic theory to help us 
judge transitions. Perhaps this is an im- 
possible task. 
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Finally, it is not only important to 
develop a reasonably systematic theory to 
determine the degree of success of presi- 
dential and administrative transitions, but 
it is also necessary to delineate generally 
the factors that affect transfers of adminis- 
trations. The caliber of the people at the 
top is only one consideration. The type 
of policy area, the degree of information 
possessed by the President, his staff groups, 
the bureaucracy, and clientele groups may 
determine the relative power of each to 
affect policy. Legal restraints and controls, 
the nature of administrative constituencies, 
administrative organization, and the atti- 
tudes, authority, and skill of the bureauc- 
racy profoundly shape presidential transi- 
tions, The author has made an important 
start in the direction of systematizing 
these and other factors, but the necessary 
brevity of the book requires future studies 
before we can fill in important gaps in our 
knowledge of this vital topic. 

PETER WOLL 

Associate Professor of Politics 

Brandeis University 


Harry Conen. The Demonics of Bu- 
reaucracy: Problems of Change in a 


Government Agency. Pp. xvi, 276. 
Ames: Iowa State University Press, 
1965. $6.50. 


Students of organizations have been con- 
cerned with the workings of state employ- 
ment’ agencies for quite some time. Per- 
haps because of a hierarchical structure 
that extends from the federal government 
to some 1,900 local offices under state ad- 
ministration, or perhaps because of a task 
that requires employment offices to serve 
large segments of the public, several vol- 
umes about these government agencies 
have appeared. Two books by sociologists, 
Blaw’s The Dynamics of Bureaucracy and 
Francis and Stone’s Service and Procedure 
in Bureaucracy, have come to essentially 
optimistic conclusions about bureaucratic 
organizations. Blau wrote that the in- 
evitable adjustments and modifications in 
bureaucratic procedures can be functional 
for an organization, given a few conditions. 
Francis and Stone found dominant an ori- 
entation to service rather than to procedure 
in the offices they studied. 
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Harry Cohen first participated in an 
employment agency as an interviewer in 
“Agency C”—an office serving the needle 
trades like the one Blau studied—and only 
later became a sociologist, not the other 
way around. The striking difference be- 
tween his book and earlier works may 
reflect the fact that his fellow workers in 
“Agency C” never identified him as an 
observer. The Demeonics of Bureaucracy 
reads just as the title implies; it is a verit- 
able catalogue of bureaucratic vices, and 
as such it is critical of some of Blau’s 
conclusions. 

Cohen reports practices such as useless 
counseling by reluctant interviewers, the 
administration of aptitude tests to clearly 
unqualified clients, and perfunctory field 
visits to uninterested employers. He notes 
frequent manipulation of performance rec- 
ords. Interviewers were given placement 
credit for so-called “broken needle” place- 
ments where a client would be referred to a 
job only to fail whatever test her prospect- 
ive employer gave her. Interviewers also 
credited themselves with an interview, a 
referral, finding a vacancy, and making a 
placement by merely directing a laid-off 
employee to her former job. Cohen also 
gives an account of racial bias in a public 
agency pledged to enforce antidiscrimina- 
tion laws. Many of these unfortunate 
practices he attributes to statistical per- 
formance records. Concerning discrimina- 
tion he writes that “there were agency-wide 
discriminatory practices by personnel on 
various levels caused in good part by the 
emphasis on placement production, and by 
the pressures of statistical records!” This 
is much at variance with Blau’s conclu- 
sion: “Equitable treatment of clients was 
an important latent function of statistical 
records of performance.” 

Because two books disagree on a point 
does not mean that one is necessarily 
wrong. Blau’s statement refers to the 
effects of statistical records on interview- 
ers’ attitudes, not attitudes of employers. 
Cohen, like Blau, reports relatively little 
bias in the office where he worked, as the 
clothing industry did not discriminate in 
hiring. Putting the findings of the two 
authors together, we might say that statis- 
tical performance records caused interview- 


ers in offices serving nondiscriminatory 


trades to be less prejudiced than they: 


would have been otherwise and interviewers 
in offices serving discriminatory industries 
to be more prejudiced. The implication 
is clear: the use of statistical records of 
performance tends to make an organization 
more responsive—or, if you prefer, more 
vulrierable—to external pressures. 

The Demonics of Bureaucracy in con- 
junction with Blau’s Dynamics is sugges- 
tive of many other hypotheses that cannot 
be included here. But this virtue of the 
book is also its flaw. The Demonics of 
Bureaucracy is so much a commentary on 
The Dynamics of Bureaucracy that I won- 
der if it can be profitably read by one who 
is unfamiliar with Blau’s work. Those 
acquainted with The Dynamics of Bureauc- 
racy will, however, find The Demonics of 
Bureaucracy most worth-while. 

MARSHALL W. MEYER 

Research Associate ` 

Comparative Organization 

Research Program 
University of Chicago 


FREDERICK C. THAYER, JR. Air Trans- 
port Policy and National Security: A 
Political, Economic, and Military Analy- 
sis. Pp. xxiii, 352. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1965. 
$8.00. 


Military strategic and tactical airlift 
has received very little analytical atten- 
tion in the literature of the social and 
military sciences. What little has been 
published has generally been badly misin- 
formed. Colonel Thayer provides a chro- 
nological description of the problems of 
military airlift since the 1920’s, and with a 
projection into the future. 

Since military airlift is intimately related 
to civilian air operations and national air- 
transport policy, he treats the military and 
civilian together, including domestic and 
international operations. Furthermore, he 
deals with politicoeconomic and military 
considerations at the same time. 

The result is an amazing story of an 
almost total failure to develop an effective 
management system for one of the key 
elements of national power. This failure 
applied to practically everyone, military 
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and civilians alike. The organization of 
the Military Air Transport Service 
(MATS), now the Military Airlift Com- 
mand (MAC), was opposed by the sched- 
uled airlines, the supplementals, the army, 
and supporters of all three. 

For many years scholars, politicians, and 
military personnel alike considered MATS 
to be essentially an adjunct of the Strategic 
Air Command, which could not: be counted 
on in an emergency to move the army 
overseas. Only the tactical transport force, 
not under MATS, and civilian airlines 
could be considered. 

No one clearly distinguished between the 
airlift necessary for moving large forces 
and their associated equipment overseas 
and tactical airlift designed for short-haul 
and smaller-load missions within a theater. 
Nor was there much explicit attention 
given to the necessity of ground’ bases, ` 
prelocated fuel and maintenance capability, 
and navigation aids if airlift operations 
were to be effective and reliable, since 
transport aircraft alone are not enough to 
make an airlift system. 

As late as February 1959, airlift policy 
was so muddled that Congress refused to 
appropriate funds for the development and 
procurement of new military-airlift air- 
craft. As late as 1960, debate raged on the 
desirability of an “air merchant marine.” 
Even today, we have a Civil Reserve Air- 
lift Fleet (CRAF) in spite of a lack of 
serious public discussion of whether a na- 
tion whose economy has become attuned 
to air transport can afford to commandeer 
such a major transportation system. 

Colonel Thayer has attacked a difficult 
subject in a rational way. His work is an 
informative and essential work for political 
and military analysts. Unfortunately, it is 
not well written. The rate of redundancy 
is high and the flow of ideas very uneven. 
A good editor might have made this a 
classic work. 

Victor K. HEYMAN 

Assistant for Special Projects 

Office of the Assistant 

Secretary of Defense 


Joun D. Martz. Acción Democrática: 
Evolution of a Modern Political Party 
in Venezuela. Pp. xiii, 443. Princeton, 
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N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1966. 
$12.50. 


Professor Martz has written a judicious, 
balanced, and sympathetic case study of 
one of the most successful political parties 
of Latin America in the post-World War 
IT era. In Part I he sketches the political 
history of Acción Democrática (AD) to 
1964 and in Parts II and III rounds out 
the sketch with more elaborate descrip- 
tions of the party’s organization and struc- 
ture and the relation of AD to various 
sectors of Venezuelan society. His ac- 
count, which is both factual and interpre- 
tive, is based upon official party rec- 
ords, newspaper reports, memoirs, histori- 
cal studies, and interviews with leading 
Venezuelan politicos. It is broader than 
its title and is, in fact, a political history 
of Venezuela since the death of Juan 
Vicente Gómez with emphasis upon AD, 
for AD cannot be dealt with adequately 
unless studied in relation to other Vene- 
zuelan political parties, including not only 
its collaborators but also its adversaries. 
Chapter II skillfully elucidates the fluctu- 
ating relationships among all the political 
parties in Venezuela. 

The determining factor in AD’s success 
in first coming to power in 1945 was the 
Venezuelan military; the key to its return 
to power in 1958 and its continuance in 
power to the present is skillful political 
organization, combined with adroit manipu- 
lation of the military. Particularly inter- 
esting are the obligations of membership 
in AD, for party discipline is rigid, ranging 
from harsh punishment of revolutionary 
dissidents to group purges. The author’s 
concern to show that AD is a “modern” 
political party, according to his own defined 
criteria, seems labored. The very success 
of AD in the ambiente of modern Vene- 
zuela proves the point. But its declining 
popularity, revealed in the elections of 
.1963, and its unresponsiveness to issues 
being raised by the new voters give rise 
to misgivings in the author’s mind as to 
the party’s future. 

If the author fails to relate AD fully to 
international political trends since World 
War II, it is because he chose to con- 
centrate his study intensively on the Vene- 
zuelan scene. He sees AD as a “national 
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revolutionary” party, committed to the 
proposition that “in the competition be- 
tween communism and democratic reform- 
ism” the policies of the democratic Left 
offer the best method of “achieving socio- 
economic progress and a better life for the 
common man.” He discounts Rómulo 
Betancourt’s early affiliation with com- 
munism and distinguishes between AD as 
a party of the democratic Left and the 
Marxist parties of Latin America. AD 
diverged from the Venezuelan Communist 
party mainly by insisting upon becoming 
a policiasista organization, rather than a 
solely proletarian movement. Professor 
Martz concludes that AD is not a social- 
ist party, because it does not support 
“massive nationalization, thorough and to- 
tal economic controls, rigid limits upon 
foreign investment and private enterprise, 
and full direction of the distribution of 
the national product.” But this is a dis- 
tinction which rests upon adjectives and 
ignores AD’s own explicit avowal of its 
goal, enunciated in 1958, as calling for the 
gradual advancement of Venezuela toward 
socialism under the aegis of an AD gov- 
ernment. 

This model case study emphasizes the 
need for similar historical and analytical 
studies of other political parties in the 
Latin-American countries. 

Donato MARQUAND DOZER 

Professor of History 

University of California 

Santa Barbara 


RoserT H. FERRELL. George C. Marsh- 
all. Pp. xiv, 326. New York: Cooper 
Square, 1965. $7.50. 

This is Volume XV in the series on The 
American Secretaries of State and Their 
Diplomacy, and it is written by the Editor 
of that series. Following a most excellent 
twenty-page summary of Marshall’s mili- 
tary career, the author covers the General’s 
Mission to China (1946), an impossible 
undertaking to promote the peaceful unity 
of that disrupted country. Almost im- 
mediately after Marshalls appointment as 
Secretary of State (January, 1947), he 
went to the Moscow Conference, where he 
was convinced of the utter intransigence of 
the Soviet government, a significant factor 
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in persuading him that the United States 
must take economic measures in order to 
save western Europe from chaos and com- 
munism. In sixty closely packed and yet 
interesting pages the author covers the “be- 
ginning of a self-consciously new course in 
American foreign relations” (p. 74), which 
was initiated with the Truman Doctrine— 
announced to Congress on March 12, 1947 
—and which, a few months later, was 
greatly expanded in the Marshall Plan. 
Practically every significant factor, politi- 
cal and economic, which entered into these 
two outstandingly successful operations is 
considered. The fight for access to Berlin, 
the efforts to work out some solutions with 
the Latin-American countries for whom, 
because of heavy commitments elsewhere, 
no Marshall Plan was possible, the recogni- 
tion of Israel, the continuing problem of 
China, and still other questions of foreign 
policy are expertly analyzed and discussed. 

This is no “Marshall alone in the State 
Department” treatise. Every issue or 
topic is placed in its setting, and all the 
chief participants—not omitting top staff 
men—and principal factors involved are 
given due consideration. The book con- 
tains many anecdotes and some dramatic 
exchanges, and it is interesting reading 
throughout. It is adequately documented 
and contains an excellent bibliographical 
essay. 

Readers of this book will bring to it the 
knowledge of President Truman’s high re- 
gard for and devotion to General Marshall, 
but some may learn from it, as this re- 
viewer did, that Marshall held the Presi- 
dent in equal esteem and declared that 
“there has never been a decision under this 
man’s administration, affecting policies be- 
yond our shores, that has not been in the 
best interest of this country” (p. 259). 

Criauptus O. JOHNSON 

Visiting Professor of 

Political Science 
University of Calgary 
Canada 


Evuis W. Hawrey. The New Deal and 
the Problem of Monopoly: A Study in 
Economic Ambivalence. Pp. xv, 525. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1966. $10.00. 
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The New Deal and the Problem of 
Monopoly is the story of the internal 
workings of the New Deal in its relations 
with Big Business. The interest focuses 
on the people who were drawn into that 
administration without a sufficiently clear 
idea of what they were trying to do or how 
it was to be done. It also relates their 
struggles with the many facets of a col- 
lection of problems vaguely defined but 
covered by the generic term “monopoly.” 

Tt is possible to classify this as a struggle 
between the “planners” and those com- 
mitted to laissez faire. Fortunately, such 
an oversimplification is passed over in 
favor of the more sophisticated analyses 
which were passed around among the bu- 
reaucratic disputants. The academicians 
did their best to make their crude theo- 
retical models fit the social phenomena of 
which they were aware but of which they 
could catch only images. 

The author leads us through this tangle 
of economic and political ideas with re- 
markable accuracy. The many memoranda 
cited are well selected to reflect the “so- 
ciety” as it was seen by their writers. 
The key terms—such as planning, rigid 
prices, spending, consumer’s interest, labor 
standards, resale-price maintenance, and 
honesty (in the markets)—are all used as 
they were then. The book’s major analy- 
tical headings—“The NRA Experience,” 
“Economic Planning in the Post-Schechter 
Era,” “The Anti-Trust Tradition,” “The 
New Deal Policy and the Recession of 
1937”—are a fair enough record. 

When the descriptive record is finished, 
it is unfortunate that the “retrospect” re- 
mains about what it might have been when 
World War II came on the scene. But 
twenty-five years have passed. The prob- 
lems of economic control are better under- 
stood now and appear to be more manage- 
able. Most people who worked through 
that period were aware of how little they 
knew. They were determined to lay the 
intellectual and administrative groundwork 
for solutions. And they did do this. 

In those years the simplest data were not 
available. No one knew how many were 
unemployed or the size of the Gross Na- 
tional Product (GNP) and its components. 
Even the concept of a federal budget was + 
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hazy. No one knew the relationships be- 
tween the production capacities of various 
industries and national well-being. The 
understanding of money and its contribu- 
tion to the productive process was still 
embryonic. The concept of income-flow in 
our society was only slowly coming into 
use. There was vague awareness of the 
frontiers towards which science was push- 
ing and government’s relation to them. 

In the intervening years, there has 
been some progress in understanding that 
“monopoly” is the power of greater or less 
control and that it can be used by both 
public and private agencies for good or for 
evil. The important decisions have to do 
with who is going to use the power and for 
what it will be used. Competition is a 
device for getting things done more effi- 
ciently and providing a system of relative 
standards and values. It helps determine 
the good and the bad. Unfortunately, 
modern uses of these concepts are not 
explored in this book. 

Tuomas C. BLAISDELL, JR. 

Emeritus Professor of 

Political Science 

University of California 

Berkeley 


Joun L. SHover. Cornbelt Rebellion: 
The Farmers’ Holiday Association. Pp. 
vi, 239. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1965. $5.95. 

Professor Shover has produced a well- 
written and well-documented work in a 
most important and significant area of our. 
Depression history. Much has been done 
on the problems of Wall Street, the apple 
sellers, and the industrial worker; but little 
or nothing has been done on the struggles 
of the farmer. The author writes of the 
“forgotten man,” and how he attempted to 
solve his economic troubles. This volume 
presents the Farmers’ Holiday Association 
in its proper perspective as a political force 
of the Depression era. 

Between 1932 and 1937, in an area that 
extended from Iowa through South Da- 
kota, one of the most aggressive agrarian 
upheavals of the twentieth century was 
being acted out. Led by Milo Reno, who 
was not a rational leader, this successor of 
the Farmers’ Union, threatened to with- 
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hold farm products from markets. They 
demanded a guaranteed cost-of-production 
price for farm products, moratoriums 
on mortgage foreclosures, and currency 
inflation. 

Reno was not the only leader who hoped 
to direct the program of the embattled 
farmers. This was a spontaneous move- 
ment and, as such, many types of people 
attempted to hitch their star to it. Com- 
munists made considerable efforts to guide 
the inchoate radicalism into their own 
channels, but they made no lasting inroads. 

Shover is at his best when he covers the 
Reverend Charles E. Coughlin and the 
Lemke third-party move. Herein was to 
be found the deathblow for the Farmers’ 
Holiday Association. The membership was 
torn between Reno’s desire for them to 
line up with the Farmers’ Union behind 
Lemke and the fight to save the Association 
from Communist control. We know what 
happened to Coughlin and Lemke. The 
Farmers’ Holiday Association followed the ` 
same trail. 

The true reason behind the Association’s 
failure was Milo Reno. Here was “the 
last ideological radical to fight the farmers’ 
battle with the old Populist principles of 
economic individualism and unqualified op- 
position to elitism in the form either of 
monopoly or bureaucracy” (p. 215). It 
was the New Deal that brought the whole 
pot to a boil. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration (AAA) made it impossible 
for Reno to generate enthusiasm for a pro- 
gram that represented a day that had been. 

The author has done his research well. 
His bibliography covers all the current 
primary sources that are available. His 
footnotes are as enlightening, in most in- 
stances, as is the text. It is not always 
easy to say that the last word has been said 
on a subject. However, Professor Shover 
seems to have accomplished that task. 

The Farmers’ Holiday Association was a 
story among many in the period of the 
Depression. It had to be told, and Shover 
has told it well. 

James J. FLYNN 

Professor of History 

St. Francis College 

Brooklyn 

New York 
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VAUGHN Davis BorneT. Labor Politics in 
a Democratic Republic: Moderation, Di- 
vision, and Disruption in the Presiden- 
tial Election of 1928. Pp. xiii, 376. 
Washington, D.C.: Spartan Books, 1964. 
$6.95. 

This volume, the end product of a doc- 
toral dissertation completed in 1951, pur- 
ports to do two things: survey the role of 
the American Federation of Labor (AFL) 
in the election of 1928 and examine the 
attitudes of the Republican, Democratic, 
Socialist, and Communist candidates to- 
wards labor. Essentially, however, it is an 
apology for the politics of the AFL during 
the 1920’s, a defense of the two-party 
system against the idea of a class or labor 
party, and a revaluation of Herbert Hoov- 
er’s attitude towards labor. But, because 
of stilted interpretations and incomplete 
research, the reader will find Professor Bor- 
net’s revisionist arguments unconvincing. 

Especially disturbing is the author’s 
penchant for overgeneralization, his obiter 
dicta and revelatory method. Why, for 
instance, does the election of 1928 offer 
more lessons for “men and women [trying] 
to govern themselves” than any other 
American election? If anything, the in- 
trusion of the religious and liquor ques- 
tions makes it atypical. Was the Norris- 
La Guardia Anti-Injunction Act of 1932 a 
victory for the AFL’s nonpartisan political 
philosophy, or was it the product of the 
onset of the Depression? Why, after tell- 
ing us that the Socialists wanted govern- 
ment ownership, include the statement in 
parenthesis that this would be “economic 
idiocy in America,” with no further discus- 
sion of the question? And, similarly, why 
tell us that “in later years, some union 
leaders . . . [used] union office virtually 
to force (or brainwash) political unity 
among the dues-paying rank and file,” 
without examples or proof? Clearly this 
type of technique weakens the book, as 
does the author’s tendency to italicize state- 
ments throughout the text that are un- 
deserving of special emphasis. 

In order to make his points, Professor 
Bornet consistently sets up and destroys 
straw men. Because the Communists made 
charges of “malnutrition, ill health, and 
wholesale death from ‘exploitation’” in 


previous years. 
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1928, the reader is asked to examine “the 
record.’ Here we are told that the na- 
tional health was greatly improved over 
But is this evidence of the 
nonexistence of “malnutrition” and “ill 
health’? And the chapter entitled “Hoover 
Appeals to the Laboring Man” begins with 
a survey of “antagonistic and partisan 
treatment” of the Republican candidate in 
college textbooks. The “plain facts,” Mr. 
Bornet tells us, “facts which would be ad- 
mitted instantly if they were to be pre- 
sented about a public figure of an earlier 
generation,” show that Hoover was not 
the enemy of labor. Yet, the reference 
cites no book written after 1948. The 
footnote includes the statement that a sur- 
vey of 1960’s texts “might (or might not) 
show some improvement.” If he had 
searched the recent literature, the author 
would have discovered that a number of 
studies portray Hoover fairly. Other perti- 
nent works, such as Marc Karson’s Ameri- 
can Labor Unions and Politics, 1900-1918 
(1958) and Edmund Moore’s A Catholic 
Runs for President (1956), are also missing- 
from both the notes and the Bibliography. 

As it is, in attempting to produce a 
study to support his preconceived ideas 
concerning the proper role of labor and to 
justify the parties of “moderation”—Re- 
publican and Democratic in 1928—versus 


those of “division”—Socialist—and “dis- 
ruption”—Communist—Professor Bornet 
has himself distorted the record. The 


realm of democratic politics deserves better 


champions. 


Jorn A. TARR 
Assistant Professor of History 
California State College 
Long Beach 


Davi J. Rotuman. Politics and Power: 
The United States Senate, 1869-1901. 
Pp. x, 348. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1966. $6.95. 

The underlying assumption of this book 
is sound. It is that political institutions 
are important in the exercise of power in 
American society. The choice of the 
Senate as the institution to follow in the 
period from 1869 to 1901 also makes great 
sense. For a historian of this period and 
this institution to start from a position that* 
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acknowledges the independent importance 
of politics is unorthodox and refreshing. 

The research is focused upon the trans- 
formation of the Senate from a loosely 
organized body to one structured around 
party leadership. Professor Rothman says, 
“The Senate of 1869 was very much like 
its predecessors; by 1901, it had come to 
resemble its successors. This alteration, its 
causes and implications, supplies the theme 
of this book” (italics in the original). 
It is argued that the great transformation 
actually took place late in the period under 
discussion—sometime between 1885 and 
1902. “Within these years, party organi- 
zation transformed the Senate until it no 
longer resembled its predecessors, . . . The 
Senate of the 1890’s was similar to the 
institution that Eisenhower confronted, not 
to that of Jackson or Grant.” 

What did the transformation consist of? 
Mainly, it appears, there was more party- 
line voting—demonstrated by a confusing 
table showing party votes on selected is- 

- sues; the caucus came into greater use; 
and party leaders increased in importance. 
Evidence for these latter points is chiefly 
anecdotal and confined mostly to the 
1890’s. Thus, vagueness surrounds the 
question of whether there actually were 
differences before and after the crucial 
1885~1901 period. Consideration of sen- 
atorial practices in both “control” periods 
is sketchy, accidental, or nonexistent. The 
central argument, though attractive and 
plausible, remains unanchored at both ends; 
it cannot be accepted as demonstrated. 


But the fact of the great transformation’ 


—though not conclusively established here 
—may well be true. What were the 
causes? Rothman suggests several: the 
impact of powerful organizing personali- 
ties—Allison and Aldrich for the Republi- 
cans and Gorman for the Democrats; the 
increasing professionalization of the Senate 
career; and the increasing centralization of 
state politics and the growth of an ideology 
favoring party responsibility. Senators of 
this era, it is argued, had become accus- 
_ tomed to party organization, understood its 

virtues, and accepted it as a matter of 
course. 

The major implication of the trans- 
formation of the Senate was to create an 
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independent forum in American society, 
based on neither wealth nor status, but 
upon political power, to which interest 
groups could appeal. Like the propositions 
immediately above, to validate this, we 
must compare the Senate before party 
centralization with the Senate afterwards. 
But, once again, the necessary comparisons 
are not made—with one exception. An 
attempt to argue that “the pre-eminence of 
party helped insure that men from all 
social backgrounds would have access to 
power” falls afoul of the fact that no differ- 
ence could be found in senators’ social 
origins before and after the big change in 
the organization of the Senate. 

As books about the Senate and the post- 
Civil War era go, Politics and Power is 
exceptionally learned and undogmatic. Yet 
its faults are serious enough to make it 
probable that others will want to build 
upon rather than emulate what Professor 
Rothman has done here. 

NeEtson W. Poissy 

Fellow 

Center for Advanced Study 

in the Behavorial Sciences 
Stanford 
California 


Donatp G. MartHews. Slavery and 
Methodism: A Chapter in American 
Morality, 1780-1845. Pp. xi, 329. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1965. $7.50. 

In his last great utterance before the 
Senate in March 1850, John C. Calhoun 
could not haggle over realistic compromises. 
For him the Union was almost done. “The 
cords that bind the States together” would 
be parting one by one “until the whole 
fabric falls asunder.” His solution reduced 
to a single imperative was “cease agitation 
of the slave question” (as well . bid 
Niagara not to flow). Did he not give his 
reading of the nation’s predicament when 
he pointed out that three great national 
evangelical churches had already divided on 
the fateful issue? 

Calhoun had in mind the Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Methodists—but of these, 
the most telling was certainly the schism 
in the Methodist Church. Baptist “union” 
had never been more than a shadow, and 
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life. Central to his thinking in all the varied writings offered in the present book 
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Handlin draws on the writings of 35 second-generation Americans, including Carl 
Sandburg, Joe Harris, Nelson Algren, Fiorello LaGuardia, Arthur Schlesinger, 
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in the Presbyterian disruption of 1837 
slavery’s ambiguous role continues to be 
debated by historians. Methodism, how- 
ever, was America’s largest and most 
tightly organized Protestant denomination, 
and when it fell asunder at the General 
Conference of 1844, slavery was the central 
provoking issue. Indeed, the sectional 
issue had been drawn taut at the previ- 
ous quadrennial conference when extreme 
Southern demands threatened to force the 
moderates into the abolitionist camp. Ig- 
natius Few of Georgia had laid down the 
challenge: “This is the Rubicon, sir. I an- 
nounce it seriously and sorrowfully, this is 
the Rubicon; pass it not.” A 69 to 69 
vote followed. The Few Resolution re- 
mained in force. But there was more 
than one place to cross the Rubicon, and in 
1843 the Wesleyan Methodist Church was 
organized in Utica, New York, on a plat- 
form of abolition and holiness—then 6,000 
seceding laymen and 80 ministers and, 
twice that number a year later. Northern 
delegates in 1844—-with Texas on the 
horizon—had to arrange for schism to 
avoid secession! 

Behind this ecclesiastical anticipation of 
the national crises of 1850 and 1860 lay 
two remarkable histories; and both are 
extremely well told in the thoroughly 
documented volume at hand. First, there 
is the ironic course of events that made 
Methodism’s act of separation a seventieth 
anniversary celebration of John Wesley’s 
outspoken Thoughts Upon Slavery. We 
forget that, after the Quakers, no major 
denomination had opposition to slavery so 
deeply etched in its official testimonies and 
discipline as the Methodists; and manu- 
mission statistics of the 1790’s suggest that 
this stance could have been maintained “at 
the cost of creating a small sect rather than 
an all-embracing evangelical church.” In 
1800, however, free distribution of the 
Address of the General Conference led to 
mob violence in Charleston; and the Meth- 
odist preachers in the South began to ad- 
vocate a revised stand. By 1830 the 
Church, both in the South and the North, 
had discovered the institutional advantages 
of moderation, the Colonization Society, 
and bifocal views on slavery. 

Yet for Methodism the 1830’s were a 
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time of turning. Orange Scott and La Roy 
Sunderland emerged as leaders of a growing - 
cohort of irrepressible abolitionists. They 
won the New England and New Hamp- 
shire Conferences to their cause; and then, . 
aided by increasingly extreme Southern 
demands, began to shift the prevailing 
sentiment of erstwhile moderates. By 1840 
this Methodist antislavery movement— 
which, as Mathews suggests, was certainly 
not a “displaced elite’—had become a de- 
cisive factor in the Church. Methodism, in 
other words, affords 4 dramatic and reveal- 
ing anticipation of the national experience. 

A bibliography, analytical index, and 
appendix on the Church’s changing “Rules 
Concerning Slavery” increase this book’s 
usefulness. One hopes, nevertheless, that 
the crucial last act of the drama will soon 
be told with equal thoroughness and in- 
sight. For one thing, it seems probable 
that the role of the two large “popular” 
communions—Baptist and Methodist—has 
been underestimated (cf., Filler, Crusade 
against Slavery, p. 29). Furthermore, it is 
after 1845 that the antislavery leaven does 
its decisive work, transforming a powerful 
but limited Northern impulse into an un- 
swervable moral and political juggernaut. 
This is the context in which the organiza- 
tional, emotional, moral, and eschatological 
impact of the churches—North and South 
—may well reach its greatest importance 
and power. 

SYDNEY E. AHLSTROM 
Professor of American and 
Church History 
Yale University 


Watxer Lewis. Without Fear or Favor: 
A Biography of Chief Justice Roger 
Brooke Taney. Pp. viii, 556. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1965. $7.50. 


This book is the first one for author 
Lewis and a very good one it is. The nar- 
rative style is above the average, but parts 
of the biography are‘difficult to read be- 
cause of frequent long quotations. Some 
of the quotations, which could have been 
improved by paraphrasing, are indented and 
printed in smaller type, while others are 
merely identified by quotation marks. 


Notes are at the back of the book to the + 
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inconvenience of the reader. The Bibliog- 
raphy is ample, and the Index is accurate. 

Roger B. Taney was born a frail child. 
From his parents he soon acquired a love 
of nature, a knack for fishing, and a strong 
desire to be a huntsman. He was educated 
in private schools near his Maryland home 
during his early years. He graduated in 
1795 with honors from Dickinson College 
and soon was immersed with the study of 
law in Judge Chase’s office in Annapolis. 

In Frederick, where he was practicing 
law, he married Anne Key. Although 
Taney was a Catholic, his wife was a 
Protestant. He eventually saw all seven 
of his children join Protestant churches. 
Religion was never a divisive factor in the 
Taney family. as the author well states. 

As a citizen of Baltimore, after 1823, 
Taney successfully entered politics. Pos- 
sessed of a frail body, Taney achieved 
success through ability and determination. 
While holding political offices, Taney con- 
tinued at law and soon had a very lucrative 
practice. For several years, beginning in 
1827, he served his native state as At- 
torney General. 

In this position his influence spread be- 
yond Maryland. President Jackson was so 
impressed that he brought Taney into his 
cabinet as Attorney General. Immediately, 
Taney found himself in the melee of Jack- 
son’s personal and political battles. For 
example, it was Taney who helped Jackson 
with a stinging veto message against the 
rechartering of the Bank. Taney, as Sec- 
retary of Treasury, administered Jackson’s 
order removing money from the Second 
United States Bank. 

When Taney returned to Baltimore after 
several years in Washington, he faced an 
angry business community. The author 
states clearly that Taney knew he had 
stepped on friendly toes, but he was un- 
prepared for the vindictiveness that fol- 
lowed. His loss of friends in Baltimore, 
no doubt, made Taney more willing to 
accept Jackson’s appointment as Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Once on the Supreme Court Taney dis- 
posed of cases promptly but never without 
ample study and research. From the be- 


+ ginning Taney’s opinions differed from 
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those of Marshall. While Marshall em- 
phasized a powerful national government, 
Taney sought determinedly to maintain 
strong states. While Marshall had fre- 
quently issued opinions with strong politi- 
cal overtones, Taney succeeded in steering © 
clear of dangerous political issues until the 
Dred Scott case of 1857. Although Taney 
freed his own slaves and advocated manu- 
mission of slaves gradually, he held that 
Dred Scott was a slave after he sojourned 
in free territory. The author declares that 
“no other judge was so viciously attacked” 
as Taney was after this decision. 

During the early years of the Civil 
War, Taney sought in vain to uphold Con- 
stitutional rights. Indeed, personal Consti- 
tutional rights were forgotten, and the 
Supreme Court’s efforts in behalf of Con- 
stitutionalism were defeated by military 
necessity. Taney has not recovered from 
the adverse image created by his opposition 
to Lincoln’s policies. This book will 
aid greatly in establishing Taney’s well- 
deserved position in American legal history. 

GEORGE OSBORN 

Professor of Social Sciences 

University of Florida 


Ricnarp P., McCormick. The Second 
American Party System: Party Forma- 
tion in the Jacksonian Era. Pp. x, 389. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1966. $7.50. 

In this study of the American party 
system which evolved during the Jackson- 
ian era Professor McCormick joins Wilfred 
E. Binkley, William Nisbet Chambers, 
Seymour Martin Lipset, and others in seek- 
ing a meaningful historical analysis of 
American political parties to determine how 
they evolved, how they were structured, 
and how they became the ideologically 
weak and decentralized electoral machines 
that they are today. The subject is cer- 
tainly a valid one, because political parties 
have become so integral a part of mass 
politics—both democratic and totalitarian 
—that any study of modern political his- 
tory is per se a study of modern party 
politics. Unfortunately, McCormick’s an- 
alytical study is not all that it might have 
been, but the fault is not the author’s. 
The fault lies with our present incomplete 
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knowledge of American party development. 
This criticism applies to all current inter- 
pretive syntheses of the history of Ameri- 
can political parties. 

McCormick bases his study on several 
valid assumptions. In the history of the 
United States there have been three party 
systems; the first began during the 1790’s 
and lasted until about 1820; the second 
began about 1824 and lasted until the 
1850’s; and the third began in 1854 and 
still remains in existence. The second 
American party system evolved under very 
different circumstances from those which 
prevailed at the time the first American 
party system emerged. Because the second 
American party system developed within 
the framework of our federal system, 
party history tended to differ from state to 
state. For that reason McCormick analy- 
zed party development in each state as an 
autonomous phenomenon. For purposes of 
convenience in organizing the book, he 
grouped certain states which had somewhat 
similar histories. ‘Three groups are sec- 
tional: New England, Middle States, and 
Old South. The fourth group is a mis- 
cellany of states which had been admitted 
to the Union between 1800 and 1824; al- 
though they did not constitute a geographi- 
cal section, they had certain characteristics 
in common. The book consists of an an- 
alysis of party history in each state, a 
general analysis of party development in 
each group of states, and a general con- 
clusion to the entire study. 

This reviewer feels that McCormick’s 
general method is valid. Party develop- 
ment should be studied at the grass roots. 
McCormick’s major contribution is his 
emphasis on this fact, and for that reason 
alone his book deserved the American 
Association for State and Local History 
Manuscript Award for 1964. 

However, the method alone handicapped 
McCormick. Close research in the state 
and local records of twenty-three states 
was not feasible. Although McCormick 
used public records in collecting the elec- 
tion data upon which he based some of his 
conclusions, he had to depend for the most 
part on existing monographs on the politi- 
cal history of each state. It is unfortunate 
that the scholarly literature of state and 
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local political history is spotty and tends 
to be superficial, 

McCormick rejects the Beardian as- 
sumption that American political parties 
have had an ideological content and have 
represented certain class or sectional in- 
terests. He agrees rather with. Maurice 
Duverger in treating political parties as 
mechanical structures which are influenced 
by the constitutional and legal environment 
in which they develop. Hence, American 
political parties during the Jacksonian era 
were little more than electoral machines, 
primarily interested in nominating and 
electing candidates and in dispensing party 
favors and patronage. McCormick’s con- 
clusion is that the contest for the presi- 
dency was the “dominant impetus” to the 
formation of the second American party 
system. 

This reviewer feels that McCormick’s 
interpretation is too limited to the Duver- 
ger thesis. The socioeconomic and cultural 
context in which political parties evolve is 
almost entirely ignored. Moreover, Mc- 
Cormick does not indicate any acquain- 
tanceship with Robert Michels’ Political 
Parties: A Sociological Study of the Oli- 
garchical Tendencies of Modern Democ- 
racy, an important book which Duverger 
took into account. Studies of party leader- 
ship and the dynamics of party organiza- 
tion at the state and local levels would 
tell us much about the evolution of all 
three American party systems that we do 
not at present know. . 
Roy N. LOKKEN 
‘Assistant Professor of History 
Arlington State College 
Arlington 
Texas 


Jackson TurNER Main. The Social 
Structure of Revolutionary America. 
Pp. viii, 330. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1965. $6.50. 

Any historian who sets out to look into 
the class structure of early America es- 
tablishes for himself a wide area of re- 
search and must be possessed of an over- 
whelming curiosity and infinite patience. 
Professor Main apparently has both requi- 
sites. Information of the period was not 


easy to come by, but the author, using * 
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travel accounts, contemporary newspapers, 
and a multitude of tax lists and probate 
records, has accumulatéd a vast amount of 
information. 

Of ‘necessity this study is a socioeco- 
nomic study, but the jargon so often as- 
sociated .with studies of this nature is 
blessedly absent. And the politics of the 
period are not neglected in that the author 
shows how legislatures’ often reflect social 


. changes. 


In broad terms Professor Main stresses 
the “social mobility” of the age. Social 
achievement had an economic basis in that 
the accumulation of wealth was often the 
measure that allowed one to cross class 
lines. Perhaps there is too great a tend- 
ency on the part of the author to measure 
social position by wealth, but this may 
be forgiven when one considers the nature 
of his sources. 

It seems that society was more stable in 
urban areas than in rural communities. 
Revolutionary society was divided into 


- three, or even three and a half, classes. 


The lower class—estates of less than £50 
comprised between one-third and two- 
fifths of the total population. This in- 
cluded the slaves in the South. Then, in a 
somewhat nebulous position, there were the 
free workers, poor but not impoverished, 
who moved up into the middle class with- 
out a great deal of difficulty. The “mid- 
dling sort” included “probably 70 per cent 
of the whites,’ was the largest and 
most important fact of revolutionary so- 


. ciety, and was made up of small farmers 


and artisans. Professional men, including 


© lawyers and doctors, earned more than the 


average in the middle class, but not enough 
to push them up with the elite. Yet a 
transition into the top stratum was not 
difficult if one had a penchant for making 
money. The accumulation of £2,000 made 
one well-to-do, while with a fortune of 
£5,000 a person was considered wealthy. 

Professor Main seems to resent a .class 
structure in colonial America, but it should 
be remembered that in. the -eighteenth 
century a classless structure would have 
been unique, even amongst the Indians. 
One: has a feeling that a study concerning 
people should contain a bit more sparkle, 


* but this criticism is not meant to detract 
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from the value of the book. It is a good 
book and should suggest studies of a 


‘similar nature in other areas of interest. 


Hues F. RANKIN 
Professor of History 
Tulane University 
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Apam B. Uram. The Bolsheviks: The 
Intellectual and Political History of the 
Triumph of Communism in Russia. 
Pp. ix, 598. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1965. $9.95. 

‘One. of the very few things wrong 
with this book is its title. Except for a 
chapter on the Russian “revolutionary tra- 
dition,” this is a skillful political biography 
of Lenin, done in the grand manner, skepti- 
cal yet not extreme, informed yet not 
weighted down by scholarly apparatus, 
professional yet superbly readable, and 
versatile yet not superficial. As a Lenin 
biography, it is probably the -best among 
the spate of recent volumes. Professor 
Ulam, an incisive if caustic political scien- 
tist, here turns historian, full of empathy 
and a sense of drama. With a thorough 
familiarity with the ideological and politi- 
cal history of the Bolshevik movement, he 
manages to cut across Aesopian tracts and 
soporific monographs, culling out the rais- 
ins, sprinkling the scene with stimulating 
asides and parallels, and constantly probing 
for contradictions, inconsistencies, and 
clichés. à 

Ulam gives considerable weight to Lenin 
the man: this justifies the structure of the 
volume around his career. He points to 
tensions and attitudes-in the young Lenin 
to explain his later political orientation. 
More than that, he argues that many of 
his personal characteristics had “an im- 
portant influence on. the development and 
nature of the Soviet regime,” a thesis which 
by its very nature is hard to prove or dis- 
prove. Inevitably, alternative movements 
and leaders get rather less attention, at 
times too little to make them come to life. 

Most regrettable, perhaps, is the absence 
of any concluding essay in which Ulam the 
political and social scientist would have 


pulled together the fascinating bits and 
pieces which Ulam the historian has scat- 
tered over the 579 pages of this book. As 
it is, the “conclusions” are there but 
scarcely in a systematic form. 

Ulam deserves credit for trying to under- 
stand Lenin in all his complexity, denying 
him neither his compassion and idealism 
nor his ruthlessness and inhumanity. In- 
deed, focusing on the final years of his life, 
he finds Lenin bothered by the “undoubted 
realization of the growing distrust of com- 
munism and of himself in particular.” 
Ulam finds that “Lenin has been master- 
ful in analyzing the weaknesses of and in 
destroying the old order. But what were to 
be the guiding lines for the new one?.. . 
To the end he continued the search for the 
magic formula.” But he died before he 
had either found it or recognized that he 
had failed. 

Interesting, in this connection, is Ulam’s 
argument that Lenin basically disliked 
“politics” ! “Master politician that he 
had been, Lenin became fascinated with 
administration and economic problems, dis- 
enchanted and weary of the endless squab- 
bles of the Party Congresses and the Cen- 
tral Committee.” As a result, he wound 
up dealing with trifles, and, at the end of 
his life, tended to ignore the big issues. 
Yet by then, Ulam argues persuasively, 
Lenin must have sensed that “the alterna- 
tive to the dictatorship by and within the 
Party could no longer be an orderly democ- 
racy, but anarchy. The Bolshevik regime 
had passed the point of no return; it could 
either disintegrate or grow more totalitar- 
ian. It could not reform itself.” 

This, presumably, is the major reason 
for ending this account with Lenin’s death. 
Whether Stalin’s accession to power really 
marked “the triumph of Communism in 
Russia,” of course remains a wide-open 
question. 

ALEXANDER DALLIN 

Professor of Inter- 

national Relations 
Columbia University 


Lawrence Henry Girson. The British 
Empire before the American Revolution: 
The Triumphant Empire, Vol. XI: The 
Rumbling of the Coming Storm, 1766- 
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1770; Vol. XII: Britain Sails into the 
Storm, 1770-1776. Pp. lxix, 579; lvi, 
372. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1965. $20.00. 


Professor Gipson carries forward the 
story of the revolutionary movement in 
thirteen of the British colonies in North 
America. He gives a broad picture of a 
harried government faced by dynamic 
Americans who developed bold, ambitious, 
and aggressive leaders. Volume XI re- 
counts the slow growth of the revolutionary 
movement. Described are the efforts of 
Great Britain to heal’ the breach in re- 
lations caused by the Stamp Act. Matters 
other than opposition to London occupied 
the attention of the colonials, such as inter- 
colonial rivalries over lands and boundaries 
and struggles for political equality of the 
back-country West with the inhabitants of 
the older, more numerous, and more power- 
ful East. 

The volumes are interrelated in subject 
matter, although the dividing year 1770, 
marks the beginning of crisis for the Brit- 
ish Empire. Volume XII concerns a series 
of crises that faced the empire beginning 
that year. The work is made general in 
nature, a threat of war with France and 
Spain over British claims to the Falkland 
Islands being included. (The volume 
stresses well-known accounts: the East In- 
dia Company’s financial dilemma, the dis- 
turbance over enforcement of trade regu- 
lations, and the fomenting of rebellion by 
Massachusetts Bay. “Tea and the climate 
of sedition” marked 1773. Followed in 
considerable detail are the coercive acts by 
Parliament, the resistance by Massachu- 
setts, and the developing separatism of 
other colonies. 

Gipson quite properly stresses Massa- 
chusetts as the leader of the revolutionary 
movement, particularly in reaction to the 
passage of the Tea Act of 1773. How 
Parliament sought to bring this colony to 
submission through the coercive acts is de- 
scribed, as is the revolutionary nature of 
the gathering of the First Continental Con- 
gress in 1774. All attempts at reconcilia- 
tion failed. Britain prepared to enforce 
its sovereignty, The meeting of that Con- 
gress and its crucial decision, and the com- 
ing of open rebellion, are given with new 
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materials as the basis for the author’s con- 
clusions. 
Radicals chiefly attended the First 


Continental Congress, some delegates even 
being elected by the Committees on Corre- 
spondence. That Congress issued a Dec- 
laration of Rights and Grievances. It also 
proposed to force the British to back, down 
again, this time by means of a continental 
boycott against British goods. The “Con- 
tinental Association” agreement (p. 254) 
would be signed by all merchants and im- 
porters; but the principal enforcement ma- 
chinery must be popularly elected local 
committees who would observe the conduct 
of all persons, publish violations of the 
boycott, and seize goods imported in vio- 
lation—even, if the committees thought fit, 


“tar and feather” nonco-operative mer- 


chants. This boycott was effective. The 


‘Continental Congress had passed a law 


and provided for its enforcement. 
The Second Continental Congress, al- 


ready in session when hostilities began, be- 


came the central revolutionary government. 
It adopted the militia about Boston as a 
revolutionary army, selected Washington 
as commander in chief, attempted to create 
a navy, issued bills of credit (p. 333), and 
took over the management of Indian affairs. 

The House of Commons debated a peti- 
tion sent in by hundreds of English mer- 
chants to repeal the coercive acts. Ed- 
mund Burke delivered his famous speeches. 

In the inevitable crisis that came in 
1775, Franklin said that unless the co- 
ercive acts were repealed and the. British 
army withdrawn from Boston, a reconcilia- 
tion would be impossible. Britain indeed 
sailed into the storm. Almost fourteen 


. months, marked by doubts, common sense, 
, and decision elapsed between the opening 


of the war and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. From the eventual result, one 
might question whether the principal topic, 


` “The Triumphant Empire,” is entirely suit- 


` 


able. . 
These two volumes on one theme will 

win for their author the same enthusiastic 

reception given his many preceding works. 

‘ VERNON J. PURYEAR 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Davis 
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Ricwarp W. Van Atstyne. Empire and 
Independence: The International History 
of the American Revolution. Pp. ix, 255. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965. 
No price. 

The author announces at the outset that 
he is changing the usual theatre of the 
revolution from America to Europe and is 
centering on its international aspects. In 
general he accepts the British government’s 
position, which he says was maintained 
from the beginning, that the revolutionary 
movement was the work of a few seditious 
men leading a minority into rebellion’ for 
independence and empire against a large 
loyal majority. Once war broke out, the 
Continental Congress appointed a secret 
committee of nine who dominated the dip- 
lomatic scene as the natural corollary to 
the war itself, which centered, not in the 
rebellious areas but on the sea. What.took 
place in the way of battles and attempted 
invasions was often of less significance than 
the diplomacy behind the scenes. He cites, 
for example, the usual fallacy that Bur- 
goyne’s defeat influenced the French into 
an alliance. This is not true, he says, for 
the decision was made before the defeat 
was known in Europe and was due to re- 
ports of British concentration of forces in 
the West Indies which would interfere with 
rebel trade needed to finance the war. 

The book follows the path of these men 
of the secret committee. They were, for 
the most part, men of rare business ability, 
six of whom the author charges with hav- 
ing used their opportunities to enrich them- 
selves, families, and friends, in the process 
of trying to get from the European coun- 
tries the essential war materials. But he 
shows that there was something more than 
business ability alone that brought this 
help, necessary to defeat Britain, and that 
was the festering hate of France and Spain 
and their desire to avenge Britain’s con- 
quest of, their possessions by helping her 
colonies to destroy her colonial empire. 

The author notes that the committee rep- 
resented not only worldly interests but 
ideological considerations and cites Silas 
Deane as an example of a successful busi- 
ness man who had been a leader of the 
Connecticut Sons of Liberty and had 
“whole-heartedly endorsed the jargon and 
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the uncompromising program of these radi- 
cals.” Even Franklin, though he could 
“hardly have been indifferent to his per- 
sonal interests,” had motives “subtler and 
more complex” than those of the other 
members. 

Though this committee was the power 
that directed the American policy, the men 
it chose to represent the interests of the 
warring colonies were no mere puppets. 
They were the actors in the author’s story 
of how victory was won in war and peace. 
The author has followed their activities as 
they moved from one European center to 
another and shows how, inexperienced as 
they were in diplomacy, they out-maneu- 
vered’ the more sophisticated European 
agents. He closes his fascinating tale with 
John Adams’ naive surprise at the final 
success of. their efforts ending with the 
peace, and his ascribing it to Heaven’s favor. 

A relatively small part of the research 
has been in European archives, chiefly Brit- 
ish and French, but there has been a wide 
use of the usual printed primary sources 
behind the accounts of the activities of 
these skillful agents. 

VioLa F. Barnes 

Emeritus Professor of History 

Mount Holyoke College 


SmwnEy Potiarp. The Genesis of Modern 
Management: A Study of the Industrial 
Revolution in Great Britain. Pp. 328. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1965. $7.95. 


This book has two titles. The main title 
is precise, suggesting original research on a 
new subject; the subtitle is very broad, 
suggesting a new interpretation of an old 
subject. Since the author is not always 
able to decide on which theme he is writ- 
ing, the reader is sometimes left .bewil- 
dered. 

The author tells us at the beginning of 
his work that he intends to fill the gap in 
our knowledge about the origins of the 
present-day practices of industrial man- 
agers; yet he draws much of his material 
from the standard secondary works of well- 
known authors. Two chapters, not directly 
related to the practices of industrial man- 
agers, may be classified as general studies 
of the industrial revolution. One of these 


‘ 
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describes the types of business enterprises 
which were the forerunners of large-scale 
industry. ‘These enterprises included, the 
landed estate, the domestic system, and the 
subcontracting system. Many of the man- 
agerial practices developed under subcon- 


-tracting were continued under large-scale 


industrial management. Another broad, 
discursive chapter describes the structural 
changes which occurred during the decades 
of the industrial revolution from 1760 to 
1830. These major industries were mining, 
metallurgy, textiles, shipbuilding, and pot- 
tery. The author devotes major attention 
to coal-mining and cotton textiles as the 
industries which set the pattern character- 
izing the transformation of all types of 
business enterprise. 

For reasons not fully explained, the au- 
thor defines “management” narrowly, ex- 
cluding the functions of finance, sales, and 
purchases. He studies at length the man- 
agerial functions of accountancy and the 
control and direction of labor. He is espe- 
cially interested in the creation and training 
of managers as a class. What he treats as 


- the general education of managers, how- 


ever, is hardly more than a brief survey of 
the total education of the middle classes 
which was motivated more by religion than 
by business.‘ The technical education of 
business managers, the author clearly dem- 
onstrates, was practical rather than formal, 
on-the-job rather than in the classroom. 
More attention might have been given to 
the system of apprenticeship as the method 
by which managers were trained. 

The author does not discover that the 
techniques of modern management orig- 
inated during the industrial revolution; 
rather, he concludes that “the managerial ` 
profession was still in its embryonic stage” 
(p. 133). Although many practices of 
modern management did exist, the indus-' 
trial managers who transformed Great Brit- 
ain did so without the benefit of training 
in scientific management. 

Raymonp G. COWHERD 

Professor of History 

Lehigh University 


Owen Connetty. Napoleon’s Satellite 
Kingdoms. Pp. xix, 387. New York: 
Free Press, 1965. $8.95. 
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This book, a synthesis of various special- 
ized studies, fills the gap between detailed 
monographic literature on the satellite king- 
doms and the general histories of the Em- 
pire which usually neglect those five king- 
doms. Each state is examined in neatly 
organized chapters containing sections on 
such topics as administration, taxation and 
the economy, education, public works, lit- 
erature and the arts, and the church. The 
military activities of the states and their 


’ rulers are considered, but they do not as- 


sume a disproportionate amount of the 
account. 

It is upon the character of the kings that 
Professor Connelly places his emphasis. 
He admires Eugéne de Beauharnais as an 
individual and as an administrator. Eu- 
gène, though steadfastly loyal to Napoleon, 
was never his slave and conscientiously 
tried to serve the interests of his Italian 
subjécts. Louis was a vacillating indi- 
vidual with an overdeveloped conscience, 
somewhat soft-headed in approaching his 
difficulties as ‘King of Holland. Connelly 
does not treat Murat too harshly for his 
wavering loyalties in Naples, painting him 
as a soldier beyond his depth in political 
affairs and continually being outmaneuvered 
by his intelligent, power-hungry queen, 
Caroline Bonaparte. Joseph, aided by ca- 
pable lieutenants, established a good ad- 
ministration during his brief tenure of the 
Neapolitan throne. In Spain, he proved a 
blunderer who did not see situations clearly 
or know how to command. His failure 
there, the author believes, was more re- 
sponsible for Napoleon’s downfall than the 
trek to Moscow. Jerome ruled well in 
Westphalia and performed more creditably 
in the Russian campaign than his critics 
have admitted. Except for the rehabilita- 
tion of Napoleon’s young brother, no strik- 
ing departures are made from the accepted 
interpretations of these men. But the tra- 
dition that they misruled and exploited 
their realms for the sake of France is well 
challenged, for it is demonstrated that usu- 
ally the kings were good nationalists first 
and supporters of France second; nor can 
it be doubted that their reforms improved 
the administration of their realms. The 
success of the system from the French 
viewpoint is, however, questioned; in 1810 
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and 1811 Napoleon himself appeared bent 
on abandoning it for.a centralized empire. 

Professor Connelly achieves his task of 
synthesis well and with a felicity of style 
that makes the volume pleasant as well as 
informative reading; he causes the puppet 
rulers to come alive and pleads their case 
effectively. Some scholars may be annoyed 
at the paucity of footnotes identifying 
sources and quotations, yet they will ap- 
preciate the author’s chapter summaries. 
Several maps, a selected bibliography, and 
an index are included. 

JONATHAN E. HeLMREICH 

Assistant Professor of History 

Allegheny College 

Meadville 

Pennsylvania 


ASIA AND AFRICA 


T. J. S. Georce. Krishna Menon: A Biog- 
raphy. Pp. 272. New York: Taplinger, 
1964. $5.00. 

Mr. Krishna Menon has been out of the 
limelight for some years; it is possible that 
the general view of him held by American 
opinion can now be revised. Will Mr. 
George’s book help people to see him 
straight? The author has great sympathy 
for his subject, but he has succeeded in 
presenting a not too unbalanced portrait of 
a man of very unbalanced manners. If Mr. 
George is rather too generous, American 
opinion was almost always absurdly unkind, 
lacking in understanding, and politicall 
naive, : 

Where Mr. George and those who detest 
Mr. Menon are in agreement is in consid- 
ering that Krishna Menon was very impor- 
tant and. influential. On this the book 
makes several assertions, but it will need 
a careful historian to get at the truth. The 
author is a distinguished Indian newspaper 
editor who writes in a lively and easy style, 
but he is not a painstaking sifter of evi- 
dence. No one can doubt that Menon’s life 
in London for the twenty-three years be- 
fore Indian independence was one of aston- 
ishing arduousness and activity, albeit self- 
imposed; he was for seventeen of those 
years India’s self-designated representative 


in the capital of the ‘empire; and he im- 
periously drove his assistants, naggingly ca- 
joled his collaborators, and nearly killed 
himself. But whether it is correct to say 
that this made much difference to public 
opinion or to Labour party policy on 
India is doubtful. 

Much more surprising are the ‘claims 
which Mr. George. makes regarding 
Menon’s influence in the months before 
independence. It was, indeed, worth set- 
ting out the variety’ of tasks which he 
undertook, mainly at the instance of 
Nehru, on his return to India in 1946: a 
report on the organization of the foreign 
service, another on defense, and even a 
draft constitution for India before the Con- 
stituent Assembly had begun. But the au- 
thor assumes too readily that much work 
means much effect. He makes it appear 
that it was Menon’s advice which led 
Nehru and Congress to accept the Cabinet 
Mission’s plan for a Constituent Assembly, 
that it was Menon who “convinced Nehru 
of the tactical advantages of forming an 
interim government,” and that the device 
of Dominion status as a means of permit- 
ting a speedy transfer of power came first 
from Menon. It is only fair to add that 
Mr. George reports that Menon himself 
only says that “some of the crucial de- 
cisions were thrown at him as faits accom- 
plis.” - 

On Menon’s three big post-1947 roles, 
however, Mr. George is right to stress his 
positive aims: as High Commisioner in 
London, to project assertively independent 
India in the home of her former rulers 
while at the same time cementing Indo- 
British friendship; as India’s United Na- 
tions representative, to put the new third 
world on the international map, moderating 
its own brash aggressiveness, and seeking a 
reconciling place between the hostile blocs; 
and as Minister of Defense, to get India’s 
armed forces modernized and backed by 
her own ordnance production. On each his 
achievements were not negligible, but on 
each something went wrong. He lost peo- 
ple’s confidence. Menon would probably 
not appreciate being described as well- 
meaning; yet his intentions were better 
than he ever got others to believe. Even 
his final fall was not manifestly deserved; 
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he was.a handy scapegoat and not more 
blameworthy than others; and he was no 
crypto-Communist. 

It is a sad, fascinating man whom we . 
meet through Mr. George: intelligent, 
brave—as his devotion in London’s bomb- 
ing agony showed—and ardent, but also 
bitter, unlovable, and with, as the author 
says, a “propensity to alienate friends and 
antagonize people’; a crusading agitator, 
then, not a politician; and fundamentally 
perhaps—as his frequent histrionics (about 
which Mr. George is too simple) suggest-— 
a sick man. ` 

W. H. Morris-Jones 

Professor and Director 

Institute of Commonwealth Studies 

University of London 


WALTER CrOCKER. Nehru: A Contempo- 
rary Estimate. Pp. 186. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1966. $5.00. 
Such a short, impressionistic, and very 

personal sketch of Jawaharlal Nehru as 

this is, by the former Australian High 

Commissioner in New Delhi, can have but 

one useful purpose. It is to provide sec- 

ond thoughts about a figure whom many 
people thought that they knew fairly well, 
but only through journalistic accounts; and 
to clear the vision a bit just at the time 
when an image of Nehru might well get 
standardized because there are too many 
other matters pending to allow a fresh ap- 
proach to this one. We might do without 

Mr. Crocker’s own views on modern trends, 

in India and elsewhere, which are gratu- 

itous in this book and not even argued. 

We can surely dispense with his numerous 

petty errors of fact, proving that Mr. 

Crocker knew Nehru much better than he 

knew India, and his glib generalizations, for 

example, that Indian civilization “has been 

more or less the same for the last 3,000 

years” (p. 28). And we will not glean 

from this writing any important new facts 
about Nehru—those few he mentions, such 
as the Prime Minister’s growing personal 
estrangement from Chou En-lai and his 
handling of the Congo crisis, are presented 
as cryptic hints, as some do at parties when 
they wish to be pressed for further details. 

The book will be of little use to historians 

searching for verifiable information. 


/ 
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But much of it is a fine, sensitive, and 
balanced appreciation of Nehru. The au- 
thor can focus our attention on such 
-seldom-mentioned traits of Nehru as his 
self-control, his abhorrence of gossip, his 
enormous physical energy, his lack of hu- 

‘ mor, and his unwillingness to be ruthless 
and then quickly show their relevance to 
Nehru’s. public policies and his political 
style. As the author “watched Nehru day 
by day,” the “almost helpless” fascination 
~for the man increased; his personal recol- 


lection now brings all of that feeling back‘ 


‘to life, and luckily we may share it with 
him. If one can overlook the first half of 
the book, which is no better or worse than 
the usual popular explanations of such 
items as nonalignment and the five-year 
_plans, the latter part will justify close read- 
ing. Though it may confirm some of our 
doubts about Nehru’s wisdom and methods, 
it also will relieve us of the task of putting 
into our own, less authoritative words the 
conviction that Nehru was one of the few 


_ really inspiring political leaders of our 


time. 
CHARLES H. HEIMSATH 
Assistant Professor of South 
Asian Studies 
American University 


ANDRÉ BÉTEILLE. Caste, Class, and Power: 
Changing Patterns of Stratification in a 
Tanjore Village. Pp. 238. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1965. $5.00. 


This study represents a most illuminating 


analysis of caste in South India and its re- ` 


lations with social class and political power, 
subjects which have long interested social 
scientists. As a detailed study of a single 
village, and of the interrelationships be- 
“tween that village and its wider social 
matrix, it is extremely well done. The au- 
thor brings out with admirable clarity the 
close correlations of caste hierarchy, as- 
pects of social class, and distribution of 
power in the traditional structure of this 
village. His analysis of the different caste 
groups, particularly the Brahmin subcastes, 
is lucidly presented. He has used his data 
from Sripuram very effectively to show 
how the caste structure traditionally sub- 
sumed within itself both the organization of 


small agraharam. 


+ 
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production and the distribution of power, 
to a far greater extent than it does today. 
He shows convincingly for this village how 
power has in recent times detached itself 
from caste and has become more free- 
floating than in earlier periods, with a con- 
comitant alteration in the balance among 
the various castes. The study raises many 
intriguing questions which I hope will be 
answered by him in the future. 

My major criticism of the author’s con- 
clusions arises from the fact that his study 
is based on a type of village—one which 
contains an egraharam (Brahmin street)— 
which is generally recognized as being sta- 
tistically uncommon, in spite of being well 
known. “The distinction between villages 
with and without agraharam is of funda- 
mental significance typologically. It should 
be made clear, however, that’ agrakaram 
villages constitute only a small proportion 
of the total number of villages even in 
Tanjore District” (p. 14). It is true that 
anthropologists working in Tamilnad have 
tended to work in agraharam villages, per- 
haps because they prefer to work in vil- 
lages containing the widest range of castes 
from Brahmin to untouchable—the present 
reviewer is not exempt from this prefer- 
ence. Nonetheless, in a society as complex 
as Tanjore, we should be wary of generaliz- 
ing too freely from a case which is an ex- 
ception to the norm, and even more so 
when it seems that the variables under con- 
sideration could be affected by village caste 
structure. Thus, conclusions which seem 
irreproachable with reference to this par- 
ticular type of village may not hold when 
generalized to the whole of Tanjore Dis- 
trict, not to speak of the whole of Madras 
State. 

A few relevant points may be mentioned.. 
It is clear that before 1900 in villages 
where Brahmins owned all or most of the 
land, there was a close correlation between 
caste and social class; but it is question- 
able—on the basis of the reviewer’s own 
data—whether this was the case in villages 
where the majority of the land was in the 
hands of non-Brahmins belonging to culti- 
vating castes, even if the village had a 
Similarly, in villages 
where the large landowners belong to the 
dominant agricultural caste, I suspect that 
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nowadays there might well still be a close 
correlation between Jandownership and 
political power, and, in fact, one would 
expect the largé landowners to dominate 
politics in the village and subdistrict. 
Thus, I question the general validity of 
Béteille’s conclusion that the tié between 
political power and landownership is weak- 
ening. There is also reason to wonder 
whether the village which lacks a single, 
dominant, non-Brahmin caste is the norm 
throughout Tanjore or whether this is 
mainly a feature of agraharam villages; 
one would expect a different situation in 
villages where most of the land is in the 
hands of a single non-Brahmin caste. 

Clearly, the above questions do not de- 
tract from Béteille’s analysis of his village, 
but they do raise questions about his gen- 
eralizations for the district and state. He 
has provided us with a useful methodo- 
logical approach for dealing with social 
change in the Indian context and a com- 
petent analysis of the emergence of new 
loci of power in one type of situation. As 
such, his study deserves to be read by all 
students of modern Indian social structure. 

Joan P. MENCHER 

Research Associate 

Department of Anthropology 

Columbia University 


Epmunp S. WEHRLE. Britain, China, and 
the Antimissionary Riots, 1891-1900. 
‘Pp. xii, 223. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1966. $5.50. 

This carefully researched, well-written, 
and thoughtful study sees Britain’s domi- 
nant position in China after 1860 as one 
of an “informal empire.” British policy 
was devoted to a liberal and therefore lim- 
ited support of individual British enter- 
prises, both economic and religious. But 
the “selfish trader” had a community of 
interest with his counterpart the Chinese 
merchant, whereas the “altruistic mission- 
ary” constantly aggressed against the Con- 
fucian ruling class of scholars and scholar- 
officials. | Missionaries, not merchants, 
therefore, trapped the British government 
into pressuring and thereby weakening its 
informal ally, the Ch’ing dynasty, for the 
British consuls with legation and Foreign 
Office support were increasingly obliged to 
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come to the’aid of British missionaries. 
As the latter expanded their often “irre- 
sponsible” efforts, the antimissionary riots 
of the 1890’s finally culminated in the 
biggest one of all, the Boxer Rising. 

Dr. Wehrle analyzes the British govern- 
ment’s inability, by its liberal principles, to 
control the morally upsetting invasion ‘of 
foreign evangelists. In Shansi in 1893 the 
China Inland Mission had twenty-five 
Swedish female missionaries: “These poor 
unfortunate women with the merest smat- 
tering of Chinese are being sent about the 
country—sometimes in pairs and. some- 
times alone—to pray, play the guitar, and 
sing hymns in the street, a life that none 
but an improper woman in China would 
lead.” One consul objected, that ladies of 
the Church of England Zenana Mission So- 
ciety “in Chinese jacket, shirt, and trousers 
with European shoes and stockings - and 
. . hair smoothed and braided in English 
fashion,” must seem like men masquerading 
to seduce Chinese-women converts. This 
seeming immorality of Westerners of 
course sanctioned the Chinese attacks on 
them. 

British postriot efforts to coerce a re- 
luctant Chinese officialdom were little more 
successful. The Foreign Office had to tell 
Consul Gardner at Hankow not to take two 
gunboats: in to Changsha to suppress the 
antimissionary diatribes emanating from 
Hunan. In the end, dead missionaries 
were used by rival powers, notably Ger- : 
many in Shantung, to justify their im- 
perialist encroachments, while missionary 
reformers like Timothy Richard were 
linked at Peking with the dangerous Chi- 
nese reformers of 1898. Lord Curzon in 
1897 regarded Richard’s warning of “fright- 
ful catastrophe” as the ravings of a “mad 
mullah”; but the Empress Dowager took 
him more seriously as in league with her 
enemies at court. Dr. Wehrle finds the 
British minister, Sir Claude MacDonald, 
“erratic and ill informed,” given to “un- 
relenting optimism” and military solutions. 
Having done much to precipitate the siege 
of the legations, MacDonald had his finest 
hour under fire—something he could -under- 
stand much better than the subtleties of 
diplomacy in China. Although Dr. Wehrle 
relies on others for his Chinese documenta- 
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tion, his concentration on the antimission- 
ary problem and, for example, the Boxer 
' animosity against Christian converts, adds 
to our perspective on the British perform- 
ance in China in the 1890’s. The “informal 
empire,” by its nature, could not survive 
‘much longer. 
owa Jonn K. FAIRBANK 
Professor of History ' 
Harvard University 


. Ropert A. Scatapino (Ed.). The Com- 
munist Revolution in Asia: Tactics, 
Goals, and Achievements. Pp. 405. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1965. 
$10.00. 

Apart from the editor’s introductory es- 
say, each of these papers treats communism 
and the Communist party in a particular 
Asian country, circling through rimland 
Asia from Nepal and India to Japan. 
Each author tackles his paper from a some- 
what different angle, illuminating the great 
variety and idiosyncratic characteristics of 
what is all too often considered a mono- 
lithic phenomenon. 

Scalapino’s introduction gives a system- 
atic and lucid analysis of the, major stages 
in the growth of the Chinese party as a 
possible schema for organizing data about 
the other parties in Asia. He identifies a 
number of variables, including types of 
leadership, their socioeconomic class ori- 
gins, their age-span, and the distribution of 
power as among the different structures 
within each party. He also assesses the 
stage already reached by the individual 
Asian parties and the degree of applicabil- 
ity of the Chinese model to each. He com- 
pares their strengths and the composition 
of their membership. By a series of charts 
he attempts to represent visually the nu- 
merous variables he has identified. This 
is one of the most sophisticated and eco- 
nomical summaries of communism in Asia 
that this reviewer has seen. 

The subsequent papers have not fol- 
lowed Scalapino’s scheme, but each has 
looked at communism in his’ country from 
a different angle. Bernard. Fall’s on the 
Pathet Lao vividly evokes the bases of 
strength, the strategy, and tactics of an 
insurgent party with substantial external 
* assistance working under cover in a jungle 
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environment against quarreling and jealous 
non-Communists. John Donnell’s discus- 
sion of North Vietnam is narrowly fo- 
cused, tracing in meticulous detail the Lao 
Dong’s effort to sustain mutually balancing. 
relations with both Moscow and Peking 
and its eventual swing toward what he con- 
siders to be a qualified pro-Chinese posi- 
tion. He says little about the strengths 
and weaknesses of the regime itself, but he 
is sufficiently explicit concerning Hanoi’s 
leadership and indispensable support for 
the National Liberation Front to lend com- 
fort to the Johnson Administration’s view 
of the matter. 

Hans Baerwald’s discussion of com- 
munism in Japan demonstrates how effec- 
tively Stalin’s criticism and the combined 
efforts of the Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Powers in Japan (SCAP) and the 
Japanese government blocked the early 
growth of the party, so that today it is 
little more than an annoying splinter. 

The essays on South Asian parties under- 
line the familiar difficulties besetting politi- 
cal life there—personal rivalries, factional- 
ism, and group. fragmentation. On top of 
these, the Sino-Soviet split has added an- 
other and fundamental source of discord 
in the region’s Communist parties. Ralph 
Retzlaff brings this out particularly well in 
his discussion of the Indian party. Leo 
Rose alerts his readers to the uncertainties 
in Nepal as King Mahendra’s antagonism 
to the Nepali Congress has left members 
of the Communist party relatively free to 
penetrate where they wish. Robert Kear- 
ney’s discussion of the contending Marxist 
parties in Ceylon goes into greater detail 
than this reviewer has yet seen. 

Guy Pauker’s speculative analysis of the 
Indonesian Communist . party (PKI) sub- 
stantially overstates the strength of the 
party, for he wrote before the events of 
late 1965. But the party staged a come- 
back after the crisis of 1948, and if there 
is a recovery, however unlikely it may now 
seem, his analysis of strategy and tactics in 
all probability would be germane. 

Over-all, looms the massive weight of 
Communist China. In a suggestive paper, 
Chalmers Johnson traces out the diverse 
ways the “mass line” has been. employed 
in guerrilla days, in establishing govern- 
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mental control, in attempting to cope with 
United Nations forces in Korea, in manag- 
ing the economy, in promoting the great 
leap forward, and in dealing with its after- 
math. Interesting as this essay is in itself, 
it has a disappointingly narrow focus for 
such a book as this. 

There are also essays on North Korea 
and Outer Mongolia. It is too bad that 
the writers of the essays did not have Scala- 
pino’s paper before them, for the papers 
could then have been more rigorously com- 
parable and would have built on one an- 
other more readily. And the lack of an 
‘objective analysis of the National Libera- 
tion Front in South Vietnam is a serious 
omission. 

On the other hand, Scalapino’s collection 
suffers less than most symposia from un- 
evenness; it sticks close to the empirical 
reality in each case study; the clandestine 
route to power against precarious nascent 
polities in jungle countries is well marked 
out; and the introductory essay provides 
a conceptual structure which can be useful 
for other students of communism in Asia. 
In short, it is highly recommended. 

Howarp WRIGGINS 

Washington Center of Foreign 

Policy Research 
Washington, D.C. 


Dwicut H. Perkins. Market Control and 
Planning in Communist China. Pp. viii, 
291. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. $7.00. 


This volume in the Harvard Economic 
Studies has value for the student of Chi- 
nese-Communist politics as well as for the 
economist. The author points out the fol- 
lowing: “For the Chinese Communists con- 
trol had to be exercised over more than 120 
million farm households and 100 thousand 
industrial enterprises, and it had to be ex- 
ercised in a way that would rapidly trans- 
form an economy that was both under- 
developed and devastated by twelve years 
of war and civil war. Of techniques avail- 
able to the Peking regime, one of the most 
important was the market or price mech- 
anism. In China, unlike most Western 
economies, the market was merely one 
technique among several. The centralized 
nature of the state, in particular, tended to 
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prejudice the regime in favor of various 
nonmarket controls” (p. 1). 

In an “historical prologue” the author 
gives his reasons for breaking down. the 
period of Communist control into five dis- 
tinct periods, finding that “although many 
policies and institutions of each period have 
carried over into later years, and thus the 
line of demarcation between them cannot 
be too sharply drawn, the character of each 
is distinct enough to justify this division” 
(p. 9). Given the primarily agricultural 
nature of the Chinese economy, he begins 
his study with an analysis of “the market 
versus centralized controls in agriculture 
before cooperatives,” followed by a chap- 
ter (4) tracing policy movements from 
1956 to 1963. He then considers “the 
theoretical role of wholesale prices and 
profits in industry” (chapter 5), the effects 
of “ideology and inexperience in the con- 
trol of industry” (6), “wage determina- 
tion” (7), “price stability” (8), and “re- 
tail price policy and rationing” (9). In a 
final chapter, the author summarizes his 
conclusions, 

The reader who is skeptical about the 
value of such studies due to the nature of: 
available economic data on and from China 
might well turn first to the five Appendices 
in using this study, especially to Appendix 
A, “Reliability of Chinese Statistics.” 
Here the author recognizes that there is 
an element of truth in the charge that all 
Chinese statistics are unreliable, but poses, 
as the real issue, “whether Chinese statis- 
tics are sufficiently reliable to be used to 
answer various important questions about 
China’s economy.” His own answer, which 
he justifies, is largely in the affirmative, at 
least in relation to his particular inquiry 
into market-control in the context of cen- 
tralized planning. 

Harotp M. VINACKE 

Emeritus Professor of Political Science 

Fellow of the Graduate School 

University of Cincinnati 


Younc Hum Kim. East Asia’s Turbulent 
Century: With American Diplomatic 
Documenis. Pp. xiii, 386. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1966. $3.95. 
The title of this book is somewhat mis- 

leading. Not that East Asia since the first 
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quarter of the nineteenth century has not 
been turbulent; indeed, it has been go- 
ing through unprecedented upheaval and 
change and is still unlikely to settle down 
for some time to come. The author gives 
too little feel of what these changes have 
been and are, beyond stating indisputable 
facts for the three countries he considers, 
namely, China, Japan, and Korea. 

In all fairness, it must be added that in 
his introduction he claims only to be pre- 
senting the foreign affairs aspect of the 
whole period, with particular reference to 
the American role and including a good 
selection of the basic American official 
documents for the last century and a quar- 
ter. Even with this limited objective, one 
could wish his narrative had been a little 
less dead-pan and had included an occa- 
sional opinion or interpretation as to what 
the events meant. 

Undoubtedly, the book has value as a 
reference work of facts and dates, and if 
it is used as a supplement to a text which 
puts flesh on the bones of history, then it 
is well and good. Otherwise, the uniniti- 
ated undergraduate for whom it is designed 
must be pardoned if he comes out with a 
sense of unreality, of having read some- 
thing that had little to do with people, how 
they live, and why in given circumstances 
they do what they do. Whatever illusions 
diplomats and statesmen may harbor about 
themselves, they do not operate in a gilded 
vacuum and especially do not when their 
motivations, as a rule, are power and eco- 
nomic gain for the ruling elites, motiva- 
tions which are carefully concealed from 
the unsuspecting masses who usually pay 
the price. 

I would also take exception to the state- 
ment that “the changes have been brought 
about by the penetrating influences of the 
West.” This seems to me to be oversim- 
plification. Undoubtedly, the West was the 
catalytic agent, but what followed this 
penetration—after all, no more than a rela- 
tive handful of men and guns and some 
new ideas against hundreds of millions of 

: people—could hardly have happened had 
not the long and magnificent history of 
Asia reached a point where it was vulnera- 

_ ble to any pressure. The dismay and dis- 
+ belief of the West over the rapid collapse 
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of empires in the decade after World War 
II can only suggest that the makers of em- 
pire had mistakenly persuaded themselves 
of their own omnipotence. The people 
knew otherwise. 
Jonn F. Metsy 
Washington, D.C. ` 


James W. Morey. Japan and Korea: 
America’s Allies in the Pacific. Pp. 152. 
New York: Walker, 1965. $4.50. 

This is a very small book, and yet it has 
an impressive sweep about it, in which au- 
thor Morley gives his principal conclusions 
about the Japan and Korea we have known ` 
in the 1950’s and early 1960s, since the 
San Francisco Treaty and the armistice of 
Panmunjom, respectively; American rela- 
tions with these countries; and a large 
amount of basic information, presented 
mainly in statistical tables and chronologi- 
cal charts. 

The format is quite unique, with the: 
first half of the book, entitled ‘“Interpreta- 
tion” being divided into three sections: 
“Conservative Japan,” “The Korean Quan- 
dary,” and the “United States Between 
Japan and Korea”; and the second half, 
entitled “Reference,” giving chronologies, 
outlines of governmental structure, bio- 
graphical sketches of political leaders, and 
essential economic information. It is con- 
cisely and carefully done; no space is 
wasted; and it contains meat for many a 
classroom lecture on the recent history, 
politics, and diplomacy of Northeast Asia. 
In addition, the author turns some neat 
and succinct phrases, as when he character- 
izes the new Japan in her relations with 
the United States as “a cautious friend who 
cultivates his own garden” (p. 4). 

The study contains two weaknesses, in 
this reviewer’s opinion. The first, a gen- 
eral one, of omission rather than commis- 
sion, might be characterized as a failure to 
give attention to the broad philosophical 
meaning; of the Communist-Free World 
confrontation in ~Northeast Asia. The 
author simply assumes this confrontation 
to be the essential reality behind the whole 
configuration of events and arrangements, 
and what contributes to “strength” on the 
Free World side is regarded as valid and. 
good, while such complicating elements as 
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Japan’s no-war constitution, the posture of 
her socialist’ camp, and political rivalries in 
South Korea are problems. Of course, it 
may be too much to expect that a brief 
study of the realities of the immediate sit- 
uation should grapple with the question of 
whether ultimate stability and peace in 
Northeast Asia must depend on the resolu- 
tion of Communist~Free World differences, 
but one searches in vain for some indica- 
tion that such may be the case. The fact 
that Soviet Russia has recently (March 
1966) invited Japanese aid for Siberian de- 
velopment projects may be a straw in the 
wind. . 

Secondly, the timing of publication is 
such that the book already needs another 
chapter to bring it up to date. Completed 
in 1964, while negotiations for a Japan- 
Republic of Korea Treaty were mired 
in uncertainty, the book was in press when 
these were brought to a successful conclu- 
sion. Hence, the dramatic story of the 
signing and ratification of the treaty must 
be sought in article literature, such as C. I. 
Eugene Kim’s “Korea in the Year of Ulsa” 
(Asian Survey, January 1966). One hopes 
that the publishers will see fit to let the 
author add a chapter on this in an early 
revision. But even as it stands the study 
is a very valuable addition to our all too 
scarce literature on Northeast Asian ques- 
tions, 

HILARY Conroy 
Professor of Far Eastern History 
University of Pennsylvania 


Dowatp EUGENE Smıru. Religion and 
Politics in Burma. Pp. xiii, 350. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1965. $7.50. 

Burma’s manifold troubles since inde- 
pendence have been compounded of a 
number of factors, including the task of 
reviving a war-shattered economy without 
British or Indian help, a faltering ex- 
periment with democratic government pre- 
maturely undertaken and ill-understood, 
internal feuding based on personal, ideo- 
logical, and ethnic rivalries, plus political 
polarization between anti-Western tradi- 
tionalists and Marxist-oriented proponents 
of a modern welfare state. Premier Nu 
undertook the well-nigh impossible task of 
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bridging these rifts by advocating demo- 
cratic ideals, a socialist welfare state, 
and personal dedication to traditionalist 
religious revival. Smith’s initial chapters 
characterize clearly the importance of the 
Buddhist tradition historically, its decline 
under British colonial rule, and its contri- 
bution to nationalist revival during the 
interwar decades. The author fails to note 
the significant decline of pongyi activity 
politically during the course of the harsh- 
Japanese occupation, a decline which fitted 
Aung San’s advocacy of a secular state. 
The final two-thirds of the book examines 
the relative merits and shortcomings of 
Nu’s attempts to exploit religious revival as 
a means of enhancing his personal cha- 
risma, as a rejoinder to a revolutionary and 
materialistic Marxism, and as a panacea for 
the nation’s ills and substitute for coming 
to grips with real economic and political 
problems. He established in 1950 an Ec- 
clesiastical Court, a Pali university, and 
Sasana missionary Council. He convened 
the Sixth Buddhist Council in 1954-1956 ` 
and then moved to elevate Buddhism to 
the status of state religion. His role 
as patron of religion constituted an ef- 
fective election appeal, but it hampered 
efforts to curb growing indiscipline within 
the ranks of the younger monks, who took 
advantage of his deferential posture to in- 
timidate both voters and elected officials. 
The Sangha itself developed political divi- 
sions based on age, party allegiance, ethnic 
origins, and regional affiliations, while 
mounting Buddhist fanaticism threatened 
minority freedoms. Nu’s pledge in the 
1960 election campaign to establish Bud- 
dhism as a state religion was made law in 
August 1961, only by political coercion 
and amid threats of violence. A supple- 
mentary amendment designed to guarantee 
religious freedom and protection to non- 
Buddhist minorities was approved by a 
legislature convened at 4:30 a.m. to avoid 
the monks’ militant picket line. The cha- 
rade came to an end in March 1962, when 
General Ne Win’s military coup repudiated 
not only democratic procedures and eco- 
nomic freedom, but also Nu’s prospective 
plans to federalize the Union and the 
threat of pongyi political influence. The 
army established dictatorial authority, sub- 


_ corded him by the Constitution. 
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stituted socialist for religious propaganda, 
and projected a secularist Burmese road to 
socialism. It failed to attract any elite 
civilian support. 

Smith’s account suffers somewhat from 


‘his almost complete dependence on Eng- 


lish press sources hostile to Nu’s religious 
orientation. He also fails to take into ac- 
count the fact that traditional governmen- 
stal authority in Burma rested mainly on 
-powerful non-Buddhist sanctions derived 
from patterns of Indian kingship. While 
the king’s role as a patron of Buddhism 


provided the principal positive basis for’ 


popular allegiance, the stronger negative 
sanctions included absolute royal control of 
lands and waters, and of the persons and 
property of all subjects. Nu qualified as 
a Buddhist patron, but as a mere elected 
official he lacked kingly status and author- 
ity. He failed to exercise the powers ac- 
Smith’s 
account is well researched and clearly pre- 
sented and constitutes, among other things, 
a valuable corrective for those who would 
still attempt to study Asian history in 
terms of an outmoded cold-war dichotomy. 
Joun F. Capy 

Professor of History 

Ohio University 

Athens 


CraNLEY Onstow (Ed.). Asian Economic 
Development. Pp. x, 242. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. $7.00. 


The book is divided into two parts: the 
first part is a collection of six country stud- 
ies, each by an eminent scholar belonging 
to the country in question, dealing with the 
practical aspects of development based on 
the experience of his country. The coun- 
tries covered are Burma, Ceylon, India, 
Malaya, Pakistan, and Thailand. The sec- 
ond part contains a detailed analysis by the 
editor of the problems of development as 
they emerge from the country papers and 
the editor’s own observations of the devel- 
opment process in -these- countries. The 
result is.a succinct, largely objective, and 
extremely readable account of the problems 
of development over a very wide aon in 
South and Southeast Asia. : 

Unfortunately, the value of - ‘the second 
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part of the book, which contains “a com- 
parative analysis” by the editor of the 
problems presented in the individual stud- 
ies in the first part, is marred at places by 
the sweeping observations made by him- 
and the obvious biases he has projected in 
the analysis, which are not fully supported 
either by the country studies or the experi- 
ence of developing countries in general. 
Therefore, any reader who may be tempted 
to read only Part II of the book and skip 
over the first part is likely to get a mis- 
leading idea of the contents. The editor 
highly commends the policies pursued by 
Thailand and Malaya and is particularly 
impressed with the growth rates achieved 
by the latter. He advocates for the devel- 
oping countries a drastic curtailment of the 
public sector, an abolition of controls and 
giving. the maximum scope to private enter- 
prise, and a determined effort to attract 
private foreign capital. He supports policy 
measures to boost up agricultural produc- 
tivity although he considers land reform 
and farm co-operatives altogether unneces- 
sary. He is opposed to deliberate indus- 
trialization and is trenchant in his criticism 
of promoting heavy industry by some de- 
veloping countries. The only type of. di- 
versification of exports he supports is the 
introduction of some new primary crop. 
He is opposed to external aid or credit 
either through governments or international 
agencies. Although his comments are pro- 
vocative, he is hardly convincing in his sug- 
gestion that policies which have been suc- 
cessful in Thailand and Malaya, which have 
sparse populations, light defense commit- 
ments, and absence of balance of pay- 
ments difficulties, are necessarily conducive 
to the solution of the problem of creating 
employment opportunities and raising per 
capita incomes in countries with dense and 
rapidly growing populations like India and 
Pakistan. 

i A. F. A. -HUSAIN 

Planning Division i 

President’s Secretariat 
Government of Pakistan 


FRANK GREGORY SNYDER. One-Party Gov- 
ernment in Mali: Transition toward Con- 

.. trol. Pp. xiv, 178. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1965. $5.00. 
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It is sometimes erroneously assumed that 
the one-party system in Africa is a recent 
development. This is partly true in 
English-speaking Africa, but in what was 
French West. Africa the one-party system 
is the natural outgrowth of the RDA (Ras- 
samblement Démocratique Africain) which 
at one time spoke with one voice for the 
awakening political voices of French West 
Africa. The RDA, a product of the leftist- 
liberal French Popular Front era, broke up 
into national parties when the 1958 ref- 
erendum offered a variety of choices for 
association within the French Community. 
But for twelve years the RDA had held 
together the multifarious political interests 
of preindependence French West Africa, 
and the idea of the single party had taken 
root. 

One-Party Government in Mali is a 
largely chronological exposition of the evo- 
lution of the Union Soudanaise, the domi- 
nant political party in Mali and one of 
the products of the fragmentation of the 
RDA. Mr, Snyder writes particularly con- 
vincingly when his material is based on his 
own contacts and work in Mali. Although 
he confines himself pretty much to the 
theoretical framework on the process of 
nationalist political-party-building in Mali 
itself, his account of its history from the 
Popular Front days of the 1930’s and his 
insights into the career of Modibo Keita, as 
well as other leading protagonists, blend 
harmoniously with his interpretations of 
formal African politics and illustrate pat- 
terns common to the entire region of ex- 
French West Africa. 

Union Soudanaise ideology is expounded 
in the final pages of the book without any 
attempt to judge it as good or bad. But 
the political documents in the forty pages 
of the Appendices add ample color to the 
neutral description of the Union Soudanaise 
‘in power. The author contents himself 
with stating the serious problems facing 
the party in the future, and he questions 
whether the ideology of the past can re- 
main unmodified. These concerns about 
the future of Mali’s one-party government 
take on a prophetic tone in the light of 
recent events in Africa and particularly in 
Ghana where the one-party state reached 
its most extreme form. 


t 
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Unfortunately, this book does not at- 
tempt an analysis of the one-party system 
in Mali either to justify it as a transitional 
device or to -explore the question of 
whether such a system has built into it 
dangerous imbalances, abuses, and corrup- 
tion, The author does make the point that 
the one-party state tends to stress ideology 
over technical and economic progress but 
fails to draw the obvious conclusion that, 
in so doing it tends to alienate the forces 
of modernization most often represented by 
the technocrats, the bureaucrats, and the 
military forces who often form a tacit al- | 
liance against the party machine. In this 
sense the one-party system seems an un- 
stable one for Africa to espouse, and the 
author has given us some valuable insights 
from which we can form our own judgment 
as to whether in Mali the Union Soudanaise 
can apply the self-corrective measures 
needed for survival. 

It is refreshing to find a book on African 
political parties that does not concern it- 
self with “English Speaking-Africa.” This 
in itself is a recommendation. It is not too 
soon to avert for African studies the dan- 
gerous imbalance that exists in Asian stud- 
ies, with only those countries that are large, 
fashionable, and relatively easy to work 
upon receiving the sustained attention of 
American scholars, 

This book was written essentially as an 
undergraduate honors thesis; yet it fills the 
need for background material of substance 
better than many compendia by Mr. 
Snyder’s seniors. It is hoped that many 
other scholars as well as diplomats will 
follow his lead into clear, jargon-free ex- | 
position of unexplored basic topics rather 
than continue to produce generalized works 
on “Africa.” 

Leon B. POULLADA 

Fellow 

Department of Politics 

Princeton University 


RENÉ LEMARCHAND. Political Awakening 
in the Congo. Pp. xii, 357. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1964. $7.95. 

Congo (Leopoldville) has frequently 
been in the headlines of the world press 


during its six years of independence. The + 
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transfer of power from Belgians to Afri- 
cans, which took place on June 30, 1960, 
was immediately followed by such major 
events as the revolt of the Force Publique, 
the panic among Europeans catalyzed by 
sensationalized reports of rapes and mur- 
ders, Moise Tshombe’s secession declara- 
tion accusing the leaders of Congo’s cen- 
tral government of attempting to establish 
a “ruinous and communist state,” and the 
arrival of United Nations troops. In the 
months and years that followed, a major 
United Nations presence was established; 
Patrice Lumumba was martyred; a major 
rebellion broke out in the northern and 
eastern provinces; a Belgian-American ex- 
peditionary paratroop force was sent to 
Stanleyville and other European centers in 
the North; and Joseph Mobutu led mili- 
tary take-overs of the central government. 
Adding to the importance of: these events 
have been their links with the Cold War 
protagonists and the ideological divisions 
within Africa. No other independent Af- 
rican country has undergone such trauma. 

To understand the trauma, a` context 
must be provided. Professor Lemarchand, 
Director of the African Studies Center at 
the University of Florida, has done so in 
the insightful and well-written interpretive 
political history under review. Indeed, his 
explicit objective is “to analyze the causes 
of political fragmentation in Congolese 
politics.” The analysis is divided into four 
parts: (a) a selective survey of the tradi- 
tional and historical setting relevant to an 
understanding of subsequent developments, 
(b) analyses of the processes of change ini- 
tiated or catalyzed by external interven- 
tion, and of the regime established by the 
Belgians, (c) a description of the develop- 
ment of nationalism from early nativistic 
and messianic movements to the transfer of 
sovereignty, and (d) an examination of the 
structures and activities of: Congolese po- 
litical parties during the period of colonial 
rule. 

Lemarchand makes it clear that the three 
principal mechanisms employed elsewhere 
in independent Black Africa to forge terri- 
torial unity—which I have called the po- 
litical messiah, the mobilization movement, 
and the centripetal government—were not 
e Operative in the Congo. The reasons for 
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the absence of these mechanisms include 
fractionated socioculture, uneven social 
mobilization and ethnically based early na- 
tionalist movements, and imperial rule in- 
appropriate for the-needs of people soon 
to be independent.. Fractionated sociocul- 
ures exist in most African territories and 
often assert themselves during the scram- 
ble for anticipated power as independence 
approaches. Similarly, there are many ex- 
amples of change and response varying 
along ethnic lines. But those factors noted 
by Lemarchand which seem to me to be 
related by the common cause of inappro- 
priate imperial rule are the ones which 
appear to be relatively unique to the 
Congo. They include a model country rife 
with tribalism—Belgium; rapid independ- 
ence—less than six months from agreement 
to realization; the prevention of relevant 
political socialization and practice before 
independence—colonial policy seemed de- 
signed to produce parochial, efficient sub- 
ordinates; and the legacies of an economy 
suffering from the flight of capital and an 
administration which in some parts of the 
territory had virtually disintegrated. All 


‘these burdens were too great to prevent po- 


litical fragmentation and the trauma which 
seemed inevitably to follow. 
WLram J. HANNA 
Center for Research 
American University 
Washington, D.C. 


K. D. D. HEenperson. Sudan Republic. 
Pp. 256: New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1965. $8.50. 


The author of this readable volume mod- 
estly pretends that “this is a personal,” but 
not a subjective account of the Sudan Re- 
public. Indeed, it is a balanced survey of 
the modern political and economic develop- 
ment of the largest independent country in’ 
Africa. Mr. Henderson’s account is partly 
based on his own personal experiences, hav- 
ing worked in that country for some thirty- 
six years, and partly on a careful study of 
published material. Mr. Henderson lived 
long enough in the Sudan to know thor- 
oughly the country and its people, its his- 
tory, and its leading figures and personali- 
ties. He has thus enrichéd his account by 
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a personal touch of the happenings that he 
had witnessed. 

The book is essentially a study of the 
political history of the Sudan in the twen- 
tieth century, although an account of the 
nineteenth century and earlier is also sup- 
plied in two introductory chapters. The 
first chapter supplies useful information on 
the physical geography and the people of 
the Sudan, The. author also provides a 
brief survey of economic conditions, irriga- 
tion in particular, and a description of so- 
cial conditions both in northern and south- 
ern Sudan. 

Perhaps the most interesting parts of the 
book are those devoted to the events lead- 
ing up to Sudan’s independence, its demo- 
cratic experiences, and how democracy was 
replaced by military rule. Mr. Henderson, 
however, is of the opinion that parlia- 
mentary democracy might have succeeded 
in the Sudan, in contrast with its failure 
in other Arab countries, had the internal 
circumstances been normal and the politi- 
cal parties given a chance to operate on 
the parliamentary level undisturbed by ex- 
ternal forces. Mr. Henderson explains his 
viewpoint on Sudanese democtacy as fol- 
lows: “It suited the national temperament 
well enough. The Sudanese are not so 
volatile as the Arabs or the Egyptians. 
The disadvantages of decision by majority 
vote as against argument and compromise 
are no more apparent to the Sudanese eyes 
than to the English. The leading politi- 
cians of both parties had been at school to- 
gether. Personal dislikes and jealousies, 
tribal and sectarian differences, naturally 
existed but personal recrimination was 
rarer in Sudan politics than in Britain, and 
when all was over the gladiators consorted 
together with great goodwill in club or in- 
ternment camp. Certain rules of conduct 
were observed throughout, even against the 
common enemy” (pp. 87-88). 

Internal struggle among the parties, 
which would have taken a normal course 
on the parliamentary level, was accentu- 
ated and extended beyond the walls of 
Parliament by external influences which 
prompted the military to intervene in order 
to insure the newly won independence. 
This took place in 1958, and military rule 
lasted some six years. It was, indeed, re- 
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markable that military rule, which seems 
to persist in other Arab lands, was termi- 
nated by a popular uprising and restored 
civilian government. In the final chapter 
of his book, Mr. Henderson gives us first- 
hand material on the Sudan October Revo- 
lution of 1964. 
Maym KHADDURI 

Professor and Director p 

Middle East Studies Center 

School of Advanced International 

Studies 
Johns Hopkins University 
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NeEvitL Barsour. Morocco. Pp. 239. 

New York: Walker, 1965. $6.50. 

No later than 200 B.c. there was a sov- 
ereign Berber kingdom in Morocco. In, 
1211 A.D. four years before the Magna 
Carta, King John was involved in active 
negotiations with the Sultan of Morocco. 
In 1776 the Kingdom of Morocco was the 
first power to recognize American inde- 
pendence. The sixty-one-year-old Grand 
Vizier of Morocco who ceded to the 
Franco-Spanish protectorate in 1912 was 
still in office when the protectorate ended 
forty-four years later. 

In that perspective, the colonial period 
in Morocco is no more than a ripple upon 
the surface. This theme underlies Mr. 
Barbour’s well-written popular history of 
the North African kingdom. He seeks to 
show the close bonds of this “new” nation 
with its long past, and, especially, the man- 
ner in which the oriental feudism that was | 
still untouched a half-century ago heavily 
imprints contemporary life. Í 

In keeping with that aim, the first 105 
pages of text treat preprotectorate history, 
another 35 pages cover the protectorate, 
and 23 pages deal with postprotectorate 
Morocco. There are also forty-eight pages 
of well-chosen photographs, five maps, a 
good, though summary bibliography, and a 
six-page biographical appendix. 

The author is a British journalist, for- 
merly with the Eastern Services of the 


. British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC). 


His book is a contribution to the New Na- 
tions and Peoples Library, aimed for the 
general reader. This is, on the one hand, 
no book for the Middle Eastern specialist. 
On the other hand, it should serve well 
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its intended audience. It is generally ac- 
curate, is written in a pleasing style, and 
is neither dull nor polemical. The author 
has grasped well the spirit of the country 
he is describing and conveys it lucidly to 
the reader. 
WILIAM G. ANDREWS 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
Tufts University 


MıcHaEL F. Lorcum. Zanzibar: Back- 
ground to Revolution. Pp. 316. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1965. $7.50. 

Dr. Lofchie has provided a sound and 
comprehensive study of an unusually in- 
testing territory. Zanzibar shot into the 
headlines with an army-leftist revolution 
on January 12, 1964, approximately one 
month after it had received independence. 
Alarmist headlines suggested that this 
meant the establishment of a Communist 
base off the shores of East Africa. 
Whether this concern might have become 
reality we do not know, since President 
Julius Nyerere made the courageous move 
of proposing a union between Tanganyika: 
and Zanzibar, now known as Tanzania, and 
thereby neutralized the possibility. Zanzi- 
bar still attracts attention, however, both 
for the radicalism and the relative auton- 
omy of its local leadership and thus its 
importance for the character and future of 
East Africa. 

Zanzibar is important for other reasons 
‘as well, and Dr. Lofchie spells these out 
with care and discrimination. Zanzibar 
was, and to a considerable degree still re- 
mains, a multiracial state with a minority 
of Arabs and a majority of Africans. Un- 
like the characteristic pattern of politics in 
those African countries dominated*by white 
minorities, the Arab minority in Zanzibar 
made*'a‘ conscious and relatively successful 
attempt to develop a multiracial political 
leadership and following in the Zanzibar 
National party (ZNP). Although the Afri- 
can majority also had its own political 
party, the Afro-Shirazi party, it was neither 
as well organized nor as efficiently led as 
the ZNP. Taken in conjunction with a 
lesser. degree of African nationalism in 
Pemba, the second island in the Zanzibar 
complex, the ZNP and its Pemba-based as- 
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sociate, the Zanzibar and Pemba People’s 
party (ZPPP), formed the governing group 
that carried Zanzibar to independence. It 
is this group, however, that was crushed 
so soon thereafter. 

-It is instructive to note that the decisive 
stimuli to the African revolution in Zanzi- 
bar was not the action of any political 
party but of an autonomous revolutionary 
army under the command of a little known 
figure, John Okello. Okello came on’ the 
scene briefly, if decisively, and by seizing 
the armories and Zanzibar radio station be- . 
fore dawn effectively neutralized the po- 
tential power of the government. The 
transition to a combined leadership of Afri- 
cans and non-African radicals, mostly of 
Arab descent, apparently reflected Okello’s 
own dissatisfaction with either as sole re- 
pository of power, but the end result was 
his own eclipse and the continued effective 
authority on the islands of the groups he 
had helped to power. s 

Dr. Lofchie dispels some legends about 
the military take-over in Zanzibar. He 
points out that the notion that Cubans were 
involved in the army action was a wholly 
incorrect deduction from the ‘fact that some 
Zanzibaris wore Cuban-type uniforms and 
shouted their slogans. He shows’‘also, and 
this is of more general importance, that the 
legitimacy of a political system does not 
depend solely on the technical correctness 
of its operations but on its acceptance as a 
fair and open-ended system by the mass of 
the population. ` The latter never under- 
stood how the African party could win a 
popular majority and yet not secure politi- 
cal power, a confusing situation even for 
more experienced people. The British set 
the date for Zanzibar independence so that 
it would coincide with Kenyan independ- 
ence, but the vast’ difference in the results 
underlines the danger of transferring power 
to a regime that has not secured a popular 
majority. 

Reaching the end of Dr. Lofchie’s book, 
one wonders why he did not use at its start 
some of the insights that are presented in 
the final chapter. To have done so would 
have brought out some of the general sig- 
nificance of this territory in the total pic- 
ture of African postindependence develop- 
ments, In the light of Nigerian and Ghana- 
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ian military coups, the ease with which 
Okello topped the Zanzibari government 
takes on new significance. In a period of 
rapid change, such as is sweeping so much 
of Africa, it is the more important that we 
learn as much as possible from each situa- 
tion, however distinctive and even unique 
it may-seem to be. Zanzibar, so long vir- 
tually unnoticed except as the producer of 
most of the world’s supply of cloves, has 
more than its radical leadership to com- 
mend it to the attention of the public as 
well as scholars. Dr. Lofchie has given us 
a good base from which to evaluate the 
significance of its political experience. 
GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 
Director : : 
Program of African Studies 
. Northwestern University 
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Loren Mutter. The Petitioners: The 
Story of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and the Negro. Pp. xv, 
461. New York: Random House, 1966. 
$8.95. 


Loren Miller, now a judge of the Los 
Angeles Municipal Court, and a long-time 
advocate in civil rights cases, has brought 
the sobriety of factual review to an emo- 
tional and sometimes explosive issue in his 
The Petitioners: The Story of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the Negro. 

The author’s theme is that for more than 
one hundred years the Negro was a ward 
of the Supreme Court, that he never was a 
full-fledged adult citizen enjoying all the 
rights and privileges to that status apper- 
taining. 

Making allowance for the failures of the 
legislative and executive branches of gov- 
ernment, Judge Miller asserts: “The Ne- 
gro, under the Court’s guardianship, was 
reduced to a despairing second-class citizen- 
ship: voteless in the South; helpless in the 
face of constant and brutal aggression; in- 
dicted by all-white grand juries and con- 
victed by all-white trial juries; denied ac- 
cess to places of public accommodation; 
represented in public office by those whose 
very elections were dependent on their 
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promise to white voters to double and re- 
double his disabilities; forced to scrounge, 
and cadge for an education; segregated in 
every phase of his life; condemned to sepa- 
rate and unequal schools and public facili- 
ties of every kind; and with no place to 
turn for redress of his grievances except . 
to the court that had approved the dévices 
used to reduce him to his helpless and al- 
most hopeless degradation.” 

Within the first thirty years of the twen- 
tieth century, Negro rights cases before the 
Court were decided within this bleak frame- 
work. Cases involving peonage, . voting 
rights, due process of law, employment, 
representation on juries, interstate travel, 
public education, racial restrictions on 
the purchase and occupancy of housing, 
and confessions—and convictions—secured 
through torture, all found their way, at 
first slowly, and then (after 1930) in vol- 
ume, to Washington. 

The crisis of the Great Depression, the 
aggressive, wide-ranging legal assaults of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (NAACP) -upon 
the status quo, and the highly charged 
Scottsboro case, all in the 1930’s, marked 
the beginnings of change.» The big break 
came on May 17, 1954, when the- Court 
decided unanimously in Brown v. Board of 
Education that racial segregation in public 
education was unconstitutional. Overboard 
went the separate-but-equal doctrine under 
which, since the Plessy v. Ferguson case in 
1896, ‘the Negro population had been effec- 
tively hog-tied. 

For all its legal asides, the book is a 
thrilling adventure story, abounding in 
courage, sacrifice, and ingenuity, never be- 
fore spread on a canvas of such overwhelm- 
ing proportions. 

Herein, if one be curious, is set forth 
the reason why the NAACP assault had 
to be what its detractors call “legalistic.” 
Herein, also, is the reason for the genera- 
tions-long suspicion of the law; for the 
Negro unpreparedness for emergence into 
the middle twentieth century; and for the 
desperate retreat to racism, the very evil 
that whites used to bring them low. 

The inevitable question is whether the 
change has come too late, on too small a 

scale and at too slow a pace. The rebuild» 
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ing of the mass mind of a people and the 
_rekindling of faith and socially useful ‘en- 
ergy among its youth-require a massive 
effort along a wide and immensely detailed 
front. It requires, also, to borrow the for- 
tuitous phrase of the McCone report on 
the 1965 Watts riot, a “revolutionary atti- 
tude” in devising and applying corrective 
measures.. y 
At stake is not merely the relationship 
of black people to white, but the concept 
and endurance of democratic society in the 
. Western world. If this society has, in- 
` deed, held the promise of full individual 
freedom for man and is, thus, worth saving 
for all men, then we must repair forthwith 
a century-long traducing of the freedom 
concept such as is documented in Tke Peti- 
tioners. 
Roy WILKINS 
- Executive Director 
National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
` New York City 


ARTHUR I. Wasxow. From Race Riot to 
Sit-In: 1919 and the 1960’s: A Study in 
the Connection between Conflict and 
Violence. Pp. xviii, 380. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1966. $5.95. 
Publicists and polemicists have contrib- 

uted to a rapidly growing literature on the 

“Negro Revolution,” with case studies, 

pseudopsychological interpretations of mo- 

tives, and ringing appeals for a variety of 
resolutions. Scholars have published ten- 
tative articles in professional journals. In 
this ambitious-book an activist, with schol- 
arly credentials in history, has re-examined 
events of an earlier period of intense racial 
conflict and juxtaposed them with events 

. of the current decade in an attempt to iso- 

late sociological explanations for patterns 

of conflict in the two periods and for 

changes in conflict processes between 1919 

and the 1960’s. He has been successful 

to a substantial degree. 

The first two-thirds.of the book are de- 
voted to recapitulation of a new theoretical 
interpretation of the events of 1919. Ma- 
jor attention is focused on the urban riots 
of Washington and Chicago and on the 
rural pogrom sometimes labelled as the 
+ “Elaine Massacre.” Of particular interest 
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here is Waskow’s review of the activities of 
the Chicago Commission on Race Relations 
and his analysis of its report, The Negro in 
Chicago. He brings to his analysis both 
his professional skills as an historian and 
his concerns as an activist and finds this 
widely praised document to be wanting, 
both in specifics of analysis and in its fail- 
ure to make needed, and obvious, policy 
recommendations. ‘ : 

In a theoretical section following de- 
scription of the 1919 disturbances, Waskow 
develops an “ideal typology” of political 
authority as it began to develop in this 
period of American racial conflict. Waskow 
discerned three reactions to the violence in 
1919. The first of these was to increase ` 
police power to smash any opposition to 
established order—in this period hierarchic 
domination by whites; the second wanted a 
stronger but impartial police neutrally and 
single-mindedly preventing or punishing all 
violence, but protecting weaker parties 
challenging the established order through 
nonviolent means; and the third sought 
changes in values and beliefs of American 
society. These modes of exercise of po- 
litical authority he labels, respectively: 
“government,” “state,” and “church.” 
There was, in 1919, no national “church,” 
“state,” or “government” as regards the 
race issue, although there were local “gov- 
ernments” committed to racial hierarchy. 
A principal development in the 1960's, ‘ac- 
cording to Waskow, has been the emergence 
of an American “state” on the race 
question. 

The last third of the book includes an 
analysis of the meaning and consequences 
of a variety of modes of “creative dis- 
order” in the 1960’s. Specifically, there are 
references to the “sit-in” movements, ac- 
tivities of the Mississippi Freedom Demo- 
cratic party, and to the disturbances during 
the summer of 1964. A careful distinction: 
is drawn between the Ghandian nonviolence 
of Martin Luther King and his followers 
and the tactically inspired nonviolence of 
other groups. Here Waskow introduces a 
useful typology of the politics of order, 
violence, and disorder. There is room for 
disagreement. The disturbances of the 
summer of 1964 have been interpreted by 
other observers as representing class rather 
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than racial conflict. Waskow’s analysis of 
varieties of political authority and of direct 
action is, however, clear, concise, and gen- 
erally persuasive. 

Waskow concludes by raising a number 
of questions, some on prospects for racial 
conflict, others on applicability of lessons 
learned from study of racial conflict to 
other conflict questions. Some of the ques- 
tions are rhetorical; some are ingenuous; 
and some have been answered elsewhere. 
Others are relevant, well put, and research- 
able. Students of race relations and of con- 
flict processes will both profit from a care- 
ful reading of this book. Nonprofessionals 
will gain a new, and intelligent, perspective. 

Waskow had difficulty in gaining access 
to documents. One positive outcome of 
his work should be an attempt to mobilize 
future archives more efficiently. 

This book is better than the dust-jacket’s 
promises. It should be recommended read- 
ing for scholars, activists, policy-makers, 
and concerned citizens. 

ALLEN D. GRIMSHAW 

Assistant Professor of Sociology 

Indiana University : 


`C. ARNOLD ANDERSON and Mary JEAN 

Bowman (Eds.). Education and Eco- 

nomic Development. Pp. x, 436. Chi- 

cago: Aldine, 1965. $10.75. 

This volume contains revised versions of 
papers initially presented at a 1963 confer- 
ence on the role of education in the early 
stages of development. This colloquium, 
sponsored by the Committee on Economic 
Growth of the Social Science Research 
Council and the Comparative Education 
Center of the University of Chicago, in- 
cluded representatives from a variety of 
disciplines including historians, economists, 
sociologists, educators, and geographers. 
There are twenty-two contributions involv- 
ing sixteen authors, in addition to the edi- 
tors: W. H. G. Armytage, Rudolph C. 
Blitz, Robert I. Crane, Richard A. Easter- 
lin, Philip J. Foster, Torsten Hagerstrand, 
W. Lee Hanson, Arnold C. Harberger, 
Frederick Harbison, Arcadius Kahan, Har- 
vey Leibenstein, Herbert Passin, Simon 
Ruttenberg, Richard J. Storr, and Clifton 
R. Wharton, Jr. 

The papers are classified under four ma- 
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jor headings: “The Investment View of 
Human Resources and the. Matter of 
‘Shortages, ” “The Formation of Human 
Competencies,” “The Diffusion of School- 
ing, Technologies, and Educational Oppor- 
tunities,’ and “Human-Factor Precondi- 
tions, the Timing of -Emergence, and the 
Pace of Change.” Short of a comprehen- 
sive review article; it is impossible to do 
justice to the complexity of the issues con- 
sidered under these. headings; ‘the editors 
do not attempt an integrative essay. Gen- 
erally speaking, the contributions are mac- 
roanalytic and treat education in its “in- 
vestment” rather than “consumer” aspects. 
Most are ‘informed by the assumption that 
education is an indispensable contribution 
to the modernization process. It is viewed 
as a condition of economic development, a 
mechanism for the rational allocation of 
manpower, an instrument for encouraging 
political stability, and an integrative and 
cohesive force. 

The volume benefits from its multidisci- 
plinary and comparative emphasis. The 
concern of Harbison and others with 
“human resources” and the recurrent pre- 
occupation with “educational opportunity” 
transcends the usual interests of economic 
analysis. Harberger’s estimate that. in In- 
dia the “economic rate of return to invest- 
ment in physical capital is higher (and may 
be substantially higher) than the economic 
rate of return to investment in secondary 
and higher education” conflicts with recent 
American evidence and illustrates the im- 
portance of subjecting large-scale generali- 
zations to a cross-national test. ` 

This collection of essays fails to resolve 
any of the disputed issues that bedevil 
policy-makers. There is direct and im- 
plicit evidence, for example, to comfort 
the advocates of both “elite” and “egali- 
tarian” manpower strategies, “general” and 
“vocational” education, and “loose” and 
“rigid” planning. Nevertheless, this vol- 
ume gives evidence of substantial advances 
in a relatively recent field and serves as 
the single most impressive compendium 
now extant of theory and data: on education 
and economic development. 

Marvin BRESSLER 

Professor of Sociology i 

Princeton University 
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H. W. Hannan. Resource Book for Rural 
Universities in the Developing Countries. 
Pp. xiv, 375. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1966. $8.50. 


Institutions of higher education in agri- 
culture in developing countries have in- 
creased in number rapidly, many of them 
formed with the advice and direct co-op- 
eration of American Jand-grant universities. 
More will be created, and many already 
established are being re-formed to meet the 
peculiar needs of individual countries. Pro- 
fessor Hannah has had experience in land- 
grarit ‘universities in the United States and 
in evolving institutions of agricultural edu- 
cation in India, Pakistan, and Nigeria. He 
visited sixteen institutions in fourteen coun- 
tries in both hemispheres in 1964 as he 
was preparing this work. 

In the first four of twenty-six chapters, 
Professor Hannah writes succinctly, but 
clearly and with consistent feeling for the 
peculiar purposes of rural universities: “to 
educate for service, experiment to solve 
real problems, conduct extension work... , 
and engage in public service.” He properly 
emphasizes the obligations of these insti- 
tutions to develop human resources, this 
emphasis providing the base for many 
guides which he gives for structure and 
procedures new to educational systems in 
developing countries. 

It is amazing that Professor Hannah has 
been able to do more than set outlines, list 
rubrics, and give brief directions: his range 
is from the inception of the idea of the 
university, through the phases of obtaining 
approval of its establishment, and on into 
massive detail on each office and each 
function of the university. Yet he shows 
clearly his understanding that no American 
pattern must be imposed and his under- 
standing that sound educational systems 
must grow out of and not violate the cul- 
ture in which they exist if they are to im- 
prove the economy and general well-being 
of a country. 

There are samples from acts and statutes 
of eleven institutions, organized in twelve 
categories, and detailed suggestions for uni- 
versity statutes, in twenty-seven categories 
—from “board” to “alumni associations.” 

A resource book that would stand alone 


-to serve rural universities in developing 
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countries would have to be too long to be 
useful. This book does provide basic re- 
sources and so will find its most effective 
use by two groups: the rural university in 
a developing country when there is an 
imaginative and experienced adviser to ex- 
plain, to support, and to work with the 
university as-it develops organization and 
procedures that are new and different; and 
the American adviser who, experienced in 
his own country’s educational system, is 
preparing to go for the ‘first time to work 
in a developing country. 
Rosert C, HAMMOCK 
Professor of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


ALBERT J. Reiss, Jr. (Ed.). Schools in a 
Changing Society. Pp. x, 224. New 
York: Free Press, 1965. $6.95. ` 


This volume includes six papers that re- 
port investigations, set forth theory, and 
propose action having to do with school 
organization and administration in relation 
to youth problems and the community. 
The papers, written by social investigators 
or teams of social investigators, were pre- 
sented originally as a basis for discussion 
at a conference of the investigators and a 
selected group of administrators from great 
city-school systems at the University of 
Michigan in 1964. Professor Reiss, who 
planned the conference, opens the book 
with an introductory essay that is also a 
summary. 

Recurrent themes are: that many serious 
school problems result from external pres- 
sures and that, therefore, a necessary rela- 
tionship exists between the solution of 
those problems and other social problems; 
that there is a desperate need for radical 
change in ways of dealing with many school 
problems; that schools seldom bring about 
needed substantive change in their organi- 
zation or activity on their own initiative; 
that much greater and more efficient co- 
ordination between schools and other agen- 
cies that deal with youth is needed; that 
many fundamental problems of school and 
youth require far better understanding than 
now exists; that one of the basic needs is 
much better education for the culturally 
deprived; and that vast sums of money 
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will be required to carry out the necessary 
tasks. i 

The principal subjects considered are de- 
linquency, racial integration, education of 
the culturally deprived, and the teaching 
of reading. In connection with reading, 
S. Alan Cohen takes a different tack from 
the other investigators. He contends that 
many educators have lost sight of the 
unique function of schools, which he says 
is.to increase learning efficiency. He as- 
serts that the schools will make their great- 
est contribution to the solution of social 
problems. by concentrating on this core 
function. In’ expressing the hope that the 
schools will do a turnabout, withdraw from 
present trends in social action, and recog- 
nize the improvement of learning as their 
basic obligation, Cohen’s paper runs 
counter to the others. Nevertheless, this 
reviewer is glad that at least one rebel was 
asked to speak at the conference. 

Every paper. in the volume would be 
useful to the school administrator who 
would read and understand it. Unfortu- 
nately, most of the papers are so heavily 
loaded with technical language that few 
administrators are likely to make the ef- 
fort necessary to read them. Except for 
Reiss, Cohen, and Edwards, the authors 
seem to have ignored the reading require- 
ments of all but behavioral scientists. In 
so-doing, they have doomed their otherwise 
useful work to be read by a very small 
audience among those whose efforts might 
profit from it. í 

: WILLIAM H. CartwricHT 

Professor of Education 

Duke University 


A. F. K. ORGANSKI. The Stages of Politi- 
cal Development. Pp. xiii, 229. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1965. $5.75. 
The charm of this book is in the ease of 

its style and the clarity with which com- 
plex and comparative materials are put into 
sitaple order. Professor Organski sets out 
to chart the destiny of the contemporary 
new nations by observing the history of the 
old, 

He sees four political periods which so- 
cieties go through in the development of 
an industrial nation. In the first, the poli- 
tics of primitive unification, the “primary 
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function” of government is the creation of 
national unity. This is essential in order 
to achieve stage number two: the politics 
of industrialization, in which economic 
modernization is the major task facing 
governments, This stage, in which gov- 
ernment protects capital investment from 
consumption demands, is prelude to, the 
present stage of-fully industrialized nations, 
the politics of national welfare. Here, the 
wheel has turned full circle, and the aim of 
politics is to provide for the well-being of 
the populace. A few nations, especially the 
United States, now are at the beginning of 
a fourth stage set off by the automated 
technology, the politics of abundance, in 
which the transition to an automated 


economy is the major responsibility of 


governing. 

There are’ alternative political possibili- 
ties with the various stages, different ways 
of realizing the same aims. Thus, mod- 
ernization can be accomplished by thé 
bourgeois politics of the nineteenth cen- 
tury or the Stalinization of the twentieth 
century. An additional alternative is what 
Organski calls syncratic, involving the un- 
ion of threatened agricultural and indus- 
trial elites under worker attack. Italy and 
Argentina are two examples. Organski 
points out that although the nineteenth- 
century bourgeois states have become mass 


democracies under the politics of national : 


welfare, this is not the case of the states, 
such as Russia, which have modernized: in 
the twentieth century. He is pessimistic 
about the possibility of new nations mod- 
ernizing with mass democratic or bourgeois 
systems. The politicization of the masses 
makes them, in the twentieth century; a 
more formidable barrier to modernization 
than they were in the developing societies 
of the nineteenth century. Hence, there is 
a need to limit political democracy. 

While this is a pleasant and a very well- 
written work, its charm is its undoing. It 
is all too simple and neat. Governments 
follow some evolutionary Veblenian bent 
equipped with “primary functions” as if 
multiple goals, shifts and starts, aspira- 
tions, and resistance were all swallowed by 
the great god of economic progress. In 
reality, there is much more uniqueness and 
exception than Organski is’ willing to look 
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at. Stages run together and nations bor- 
row from each other. Two issues alone will 
make our point. (1) The problems of in- 
dustrializing a peasant labor force, to which 
social scientists devoted much attention ten 
years ago, now seems to be a relatively 
simple problem in many new nations. The 
European difficulty is not repeated. The 
problem for which the politics seemed 
“designed” is absent. (2) Is nationaliza- 
tion essential to industrialization? Europe 
seems to have, industrialized in segments 
without: ever achieving the nationalization 
which land masses like India and China 
now attempt. The economic unification of 
Europe is only now slowly developing. 

In studying the new nations there seem 
to be two major camps. In one, the in- 
“terest is in finding what is common to a 
group of nations. Organski is in this camp. 
In the other camp the interest is in the 
differences. This is where this reviewer 
hangs his hat. There is much stimulating 
analysis in this book, alone worth its read- 
‘ing, but the-tough scholarly questions of 
using the analysis in the “nitty-gritty” of 
specific facts is postponed. 

Joser GUSFIELD 
Professor of Sociology 
Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations 
University of Illinois 


Anpie L. Knutson. The Individual, So- 
ciety and Health Behavior. Pp. 533. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1965. $6.50. 

Fundamentally, this is a textbook of so- 
cial psychology, written specifically for 
public health researchers and practitioners. 
It is a significant departure from typical 
textbooks in the social sciences, prepared 
for undergraduate or graduate students. 
Typically, texts designed for nurses or 
other health personnel in the “allied medi- 
cal professions” are simplistic, have little 
or no theoretical framework, and are often 
wanting in scholarship and depth. They 
tend to cover only the essentials of a field 
-~for example, “basic” psychology or soci- 
ology—and fail to bridge, in a meaningful 
manner, the social scientific with the “ap- 
plied” content. Knutson has successfully 


- avoided these hazards for the large part 


and has produced a work that is neither 
condescending, nor a “potboiler” text, nor 
oversimplified for the nonspecialist. It is 
based upon sound scholarship and a wealth 
of the author’s background knowledge of 
the professional health interests. that are 
his intended audience. 

If the book had been entitled The Indi- 
vidual and Society, it would have been 
favorably reviewed’ here as a text for the 
advanced undergraduate course in social 
psychology. Its attempt to reach varied 
health personnel by the deliberate means 
of illuminating principles and research find- 
ings from the social sciences with examples 
taken from public health problems makes 
this an interesting and challenging amal- 
gamation. Looked at first as a social psy- 
chology text, the author first states his 
position concerning the nature of humanity. 
Basically, his theme is that man is both 
unique as a biological entity and a product, 
of sociocultural forces that mold and shape 
personality, behavior, attitudes, and values 
into forms congruent with the social en- 
vironment in which he lives. After exam- 
ining the social and cultural forces that 
impinge upon him, Knutson reviews the 
concepts of class, caste, reference group, 
position, status, and role. The selective 
nature of perception and of social percep- 
tion is examined, and a statement of “field 
theory” is given, presumably as the au- 
thor’s chief theoretical inclination. 

Other subjects covered are social moti- 
vation, learning, communication, values, 
attitudes and beliefs, and the process of 
socialization. This “hard core” material 
is thoroughly enhanced by its application 
to a wide range of public health areas. 
Thus, motivation theory is illustrated by 
reference to Hochbaum’s study of mass 
screening; field theory to the author’s own 
work on barriers to fluoridation; reference- 
group theory to membership in the Ameri- 


can Public Health Association; verbal con- 


ditioning to reducing unusable responses in 
health surveys; and there are many more. 

While occasionally the effort to make the 
connection between a theoretical or empiri- 
cal point and to show its transferability to 
typical public health problems is strained, 
in general there is a reasonable degree of 
rapprochement. The “implications” for 


` 
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public health people are occasionally vague 
and platitudinous with admonitions to 
“look out” for this or that variable, but 
mostly they are pertinent, directly usable, 
and illuminating. 

What we have here, then, is a generally 
gratifying linkage between social science 
and public health. It is a synthesis of 
disciplinary approaches, eclectic in theo- 
retical orientation, which points the way 
to useful implementation of the wealth of 
social-psychological knowledge presently 
available to one major subdivision of the 
vast medical enterprise. It is not a “how 
to” book, and it does not conjure points 
of contact merely to be complete. It like- 
wise avoids giving the reader the feeling 
that social scientists are infernal “know- 
it-alls” trying to spread their undying 
truths like fertilizer in the hope that some- 
thing will grow. Rather it shows social sci- 
ence rather modestly and points to areas 
where our knowledge is sketchy or incon- 
clusive, The clear implication is that to- 
day’s theory may yield to tomorrow’s refu- 
tation and to a new or revised theory. 
The public health professional schools will 
welcome this book alongside Suchman’s 
monograph on sociology and public health 
and Paul’s book of readings. The Russell 
Sage Foundation must, once more, be ac- 
corded well-deserved appreciation for its 
_ sponsorship of this new addition to its 
family of books on social science and 
health. 

BERNARD KUTNER 

Associate Professor 

Albert Einstein College of 

Medicine 

New York City 


Hans Tocu. The Social Psychology of 
Social Movements. Pp. xiv, 257. New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1965. $6.50. 


In this book Professor Toch continues 
the type of analysis of social movements 
which Hadley Cantril initiated in his Psy- 
chology of Social Movements (1941). The 
general frame of functional analysis con- 
necting the needs of individuals with col- 
lective behavior is retained. But whereas 
Cantril mainly concerned himself with the 
analysis of particular large-scale move- 
ments as they relate to the mental states 
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and motivations of individual members, 
Toch deals primarily with problems con- 
cerning membership in movements. Par- 
ticular movements are only incidentally dis- 
cussed by him. : . 

Toch holds that a social movement repre- 
sents “an effort by a large number of peo- . 
ple to solve collectively a problem which 
they feel they have in common.” This 
definition is so broad that it covers any 
kind of group engaged in promotional ac- 
tivities such as Lonely Heart Clubs, Alco- 
holics Anonymous, Arthur Murray Studios, 
and health. food promoters. The neglect 
of important distinctions between types of 
social actions worked out by sociologists 
does not, however, handicap Toch’s psycho- 
logical analysis unduly. 

Toch’s presents a four-“step” sequence 
to membership: first, the impact of'a situa- 
tion experienced as problematic; secondly, 
the tense and restless state of mind which 
the reaction to the problem evokes; thirdly, 
the susceptibility to appeals that offer diag- 
nosis and prescription for solving the prob- 
lem; and, finally, the joining of the group 
which makes the appeal in the conviction 
that the problem is shared by others and 
cannot be solved without concerted action. 

The task of the social psychologists, as 
viewed by Toch, is to isolate the psycho- 
logical bond that ties the appeals of groups 


-and the susceptibilities of individuals to 


each other in the transaction. He pursues 
this task with great thoroughness, using a 
wealth of illustration and presenting his 
points in a clear and interesting manner un- 
encumbered by jargon.’ Toch is particu- 
larly concerned with three types of move- 
ment—those which appeal because they 
promise a more desirable fate, those which 
appeal to the need for scapegoats and 
rally people against an imaginary con- 
spiracy, and, thirdly, movements which of- 
fer collective help in promoting change in 
the individual. The frequently encountered 
exploitive character of such movements for 
the benefit or profit of the promoters— 
called by Toch latent and ostensible move- 
ments—is discussed in a special chapter. 
The core of the book is the account ‘of 
the career of members in such movements. 
Detailed reports are provided on the proc- 
ess of conversion, the consequences of be- 
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ing a member, and the process leading to 
defection. This account makes a convinc- 
ing case for Toch’s postulate that becoming 
a member is a cumulative enterprise. 

Supplementing this analysis is a discus- 
sion of the role of individual motivations 
in determining the fate of a movement. 
Toch’s conclusion is important. For a 
movement to be operative every member’s 
motives must comprise “an admixture of 
feelings, aspirations, attitudes, and needs 
which creates a high personal and yet 
shareable conception of intolerable reality, 
and a singular but shared perspective of 
desirable change.” 

In the concluding part of the book Toch 
brings up some problems which are close 
to the specific interest of sociologists in 
social movements. He deals with the rela- 
tionships between social movements and 
conventional society insofar as the latter 


. promotes, deflects, or retards their growth 


„ all that appears in the two volumes. 


or decline. But the main sociological ques- 
tion, which is the role of movements in 
social change, is not touched upon. The 


only evaluation which Toch makes of 


movements is in terms of the benefits they 
bring to members or of the adverse impact 
they have upon them. 
: THEODORE ABEL 
Professor of Sociology 
Hunter College 


HERMANN MANNHEIM. Comparative 
Criminology. Pp. xvi, 793. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1965. $12.50. 


` Criminology in general, and criminology 
in England especially, owes a considerable 
debt to the life and works of Hermann 
Mannheim. There are few remaining 
scholars of his historical awareness and 


- contemporary breadth. The field of crim- 


inology is indeed fortunate to have the 
benefit of Comparative Criminology, the 
current culmination of a remarkable teach- 
ing career at the London School of Eco- 


- nomics, from one who last year received 


a Festschrift in honor of his seventy-fifth 
year. 

This book has appeared in England in 
the form of a textbook and as two volumes. 
The one-volume American edition contains 
The 
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book can be used as a text, especially at 
graduate levels of instruction, but it should 
be stressed that a scholar from any disci- 
pline interested in what theories and re- 
search have been executed in criminology 
will find this book among the very best, 
the most comprehensive, and the most 
erudite. American textbooks suffer by 
comparison because they display less schol- 
arship, are less instructive, and are ex- 
cessively parochial. Professor Mannheim 
has digested, for students and other schol- 
ars, significant thought and research from 
around the world, thus showing the advan- 
tages of his command of other languages 
and of his ability to offer analytic treat- 
ment of theories and research design. Ev- 
ery student will be informed and every 
criminologist will learn something from the 
selected reading lists and footnote refer- 
ences that comprise over one hundred pages 
of the book. 

Comparative Criminology contains four 
major sections: (1) “Introductory” (67 
pages), which clearly outlines the scope of 
criminology and its relation to law, religion, 
customs, and morals; (2) “Research and 
Methodology” (87 pages), which includes 
emphasis on statistics, prediction studies, 
case studies, and experimental methods; 
(3) “Factors and Causes Related to 
Crime” (214 pages), divided into one sec- 


. tion on biological factors and another sec- 


tion on psychological and psychiatric as- ` 
pects; and (4) “The Sociology of Crime” 
(289 pages), which reviews class-oriented 
and nonclass-oriented theories, age and sex, 
and group factors. 

This book has much more material han 
other texts on physical, psychological, and 
psychoanalytic contributions, The chapter 
on Freud, Adler, and Jung is very useful 
and balanced. However, the chapter on 
criminal law and the mentally abnormal 
offender concentrates on English law and 
does little more than mention Durham in 
four lines. Part Four, “The Sociology of 
Crime,” is the same as volume two in the 
English edition, and is a comprehensive re- 
view of economic theories, including those 
of Marx, as well as of viable, provocative, 
and current ideas of American sociologists. 
There is more summary than critique; this 
reviewer would have welcomed more of the 
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latter, but students probably need more of 
the former. | 

The author does not systematically cover 
the area commonly referred to as correc- 
tions, or penology. The difficult task re- 
mains for some diligent scholar to write a 
text in this area to match the accomplish- 
ment, of Professor Mannheim in the crim- 
inogenic area. Perhaps this book repre- 
sents something of an apex in this style of 
writing a text, of summarizing the field, 
for only a revision with up-to-date addenda 
can improve the book ten years from now. 

Marvin E. WOLFGANG 

Professor and Graduate Chairman 

Department of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


Huc DarzeæeLr Duncan. Culture and 
Democracy: The Struggle for Form in 
Society and Architecture in Chicago and 
the: Middle West during the Life and 
Times of Louis H. Sullivan. Pp. xxii, 
616, Totowa, N.J.: Bedminster Press, 
1965. $12.50. 


Hugh Dalziel Duncan has successfully 
enriched the literature about a midland 
metropolis that has grown up where many 
wagon trails and, later, dozens of railway 
companies converged. This reviewer has 
himself, more than a generation ago, in- 
spired by his meeting Louis H. Sullivan, 
written an essay in which he compared the 
Nuremberg of the outgoing fifteenth and 
the beginning of the sixteenth century with 
Chicago in its central continental location 
and its origin. Mr. Duncan has a much 
deeper, more admirable insight into all 
this. 

If money, glamorized spending, and trad- 
ing in large scale has characterized Chicago, 
it has also characterized Nuremberg. If 
Chicago, its people, and its thinkers like 
Veblen or Dewey expressed the democratic 
system and reconstruction in philosophy, 
Nuremberg was one of the first medieval 
cities of continental note which was not 
the seat of an important prince or an indi- 
vidual power-holder. Except as a cross- 
roads, Nuremberg did not seem predestined 
to a great role in cultural history. But it 
has played this role. 

Dr. Duncan paints a very convincing pic- 
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ture, especially of the birth of a new-world 


‘architecture of Adler and Eidelmann and 


of John Welbourn Root who often could 
spark the office of an organizer like Burn- 
ham. That the World’s Fair was first the 
hope of the reform of architecture and 
then became the start of decline and de- 
spair is one of the most striking tragic 
turns which Dr. Duncan well records. 
The historical sequence of events is related 
with accuracy by the author, but perhaps 
this reviewer can add a few remarks from 
his own personal life. 

He himself had tried to get a republish- 
ing or privately paid reprinting of the 
“Kindergarten Chats,” but even Jane Ad- 
dams in whose Hull House he had lived 
and worked could not help such an under- 
taking! When the emaciated body of Mr. 
Sullivan was wheeled out to Graceland 
Cemetery, this reviewer stood side by side 
with Frank Lloyd Wright at the open grave 
to listen to the funeral speech of Mr. I. K. 
Pond and others who seemed to be woe- 
fully inadequate to express his own feel- 
ings. This was in the year 1924 when 
Chicago meant a great deal to him and to 
other Europeans whom he ushered into 
this city that had grown into world sig- 
nificance so quickly. 

This reviewer remembers his well-at- 
tended speech in the Blackstone Hotel’s 
gilded main hall, with all city dignitaries 
present, when he suggested with enthusiasm 
that Mies van der Rohe or Moholy Nagy 
and Gropius should be called to the Mid- 
west. 
achievements that his efforts did not fall 
on barren ground, and his proposals of 
those days, in a measure, have contributed 
to the architectural revolution of the Mid- 
dle West much more than occasional build- 
ing projects. Dr. Duncan has referred to 
the magnetic power Chicago had for for- 
eigners. This reviewer rises to support the 
author by his eyewitness testimony. 

RICHARD NEUTRA 

Los Angeles 

California 


Wittiam V. D’AnToniIo and Witt1am H. 
Form. Infiuentials in Two Border Cities: 
A Study in Community Decision-Mak- 
ing. Pp. xii, 272. 


He considers it as one of his true ' 


Notre Dame, Ind.: - 
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University of Notre Dame Press, 1965. 
$7.95. 


The Franklin Mountains, which run 
south through southern Texas into Mexico, 
* would block easy east-west traffic if it were 

not for a water gap created by the Rio 
Grande river. Beside these natural cross- 
roads, the cities of El Paso in the United 
States and C. Juarez in Mexico have grown 
to a joint size of more than a quarter- 
million people. The basic ecological simi- 
larity and proximity found amidst the cul- 
tural and national diversity of these two 
cities invites comparative research. The 
authors of the present volume selected 
this site to study relationships between 
configurations of power and various requi- 
sites of democratic organization. 

At the beginning of the book consider- 
able discussion is devoted to some usual 
requisites of democracy: a minimum of 
class cleavages, a large middle class, agree- 
ment on values about the peaceful resolu- 
tion of conflict, and the existence of a 
crosscutting set of voluntary associations. 
Yet only the last of these presumed char- 
acteristics of democratic organization is 
subjected to study. The actual focus of 
the study rests on the assumption that 
monolithic power structures are antithetical 
to democracy. The indicators of mono- 
lithic structure are the following: (1) ho- 
mogeneity of social characteristics and vol- 
untary association memberships of political 
“and business influentials, (2) degree of 
value and issue consensus between them, 
and (3) the extent to which business and 
political influentials interpenetrate each 
other’s areas of activity. Data are pre- 
sented which compare each of the com- 
munities on these dimensions, but no data, 
only impressions, are offered to test the 
assumption that monolithic power inhibits 
democratic organization. 

The major thrust of the findings is 
to support Dahl’s rather than Hunter’s 
notions about the relationships between 
economic and political dominants in com- 
munity decision-making. In El Paso, busi- 
nessmen were active in political affairs and 
had achieved a number of successes, but 
success was balanced with a sobering num- 
ber of reversals. Both communities showed 


` forms of political organization. 
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the effects of their respective national - 
Mexican 
political organization, the authors tell us, 
is more centralized than our own.’ Even 
local decisions are often made at the na- 
tional level by the President, the leader of 
the revolutionary party, and the relevant 
minister. The local political leaders are 
expected to implement these decisions and 
to make the remaining decisions necessary 
to run the community. Economic domi- 
nants are able to affect decisions by form- 
ing associations and applying pressure on 
national leaders of the party and the gov- 
ernment. The more decentralized charac- 
ter of American power permits direct ac- 
cess by business influentials in the’ local 
political arena in El Paso. 

The authors found that El Paso political 
and economic influentials were more homo- 
geneous in social characteristics and asso- 
ciational memberships than were the analo- 
gous groups in C. Juarez. They also found 
that the El Paso elites had a much higher 
degree of value and issue consensus than 
did the C. Juarez elites. Indeed, the au- 
thors expressed concern that the consensus 
may be so high in El Paso that it is ac- 
tually deleterious to democracy; regardless 
of the social origins of the group in politi- 
cal power, there was little effect on the 
actions, and interests of the economic 
influentials. 

Some of the findings, particularly the 
comparative ones, are insightful and useful 
to the growing body of information’ on 
community power structure, but the study 
suffers from two important defects. The 
first is the use of the reputational ap- 
proach. In fairness, this study was well 
along toward completion before some of 
the key validity studies were - reported. 
The findings of Wildavsky (Leadership in’ 
a Small Town) and Blankenship (“Commu- 
nity Power and Decision-Making: A Com- 
parative Evaluation of Measurement Tech- 
niques,” Social Forces, 43, pp. 207-216) 
point to some fundamental problems with 
this approach. It tends to miss the “me- 
teors,” people who are highly involved in 
single issues, but are inactive otherwise. 
Also, the lists of influentials obtained by 
reputational techniques do not overlap 
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enough with lists obtained by decision- 
sociometry to’ warrant our full confidence 
in the former. 

Secondly, the authors have made no use 
of statistics to guide their conclusions 
about what does or does not constitute a 
significant finding. The authors are, there- 


fore, open to the possibility of interpreting _ 


their findings in the direction of their hy- 
potheses when statistical tests might ac- 
tually demonstrate the null hypotheses. 

Beneath this penchant, the unencum- 
bered interpretation, lies another, related 
problem. To illustrate: the mere fact that 
more economic dominants are active in El 
Paso political affairs compared with their 
counterparts in C. Juarez does not allow 
one to conclude that El Paso businessmen 
exert greater influence. One person is 
sometimes all it takes to control the politi- 
cal affairs of a community. The authors 
have not given us an adequate picture of 
' the political process so we could conclude 
whether this is the case or not. 

Paur E. Mort 
‘Assistant Professor of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 


Franx Cancan. Economics and Prestige 
in a Maya Community: The Religious 
Cargo System in Zinacantan. Pp. xv, 


238. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- - 


sity Press, 1965. $6.50. 


Zinacantan is a township in Chiapas, 
Mexico, with a population of some 7,650 
Tzotzil-speaking Indians and a few Spanish- 
speaking Ladinos. The book deals mainly 
with the relation between economics and 
prestige as this is expressed through a sys- 
tem of ranked cargos. Such ranked sys- 
tems of offices occur widely among Indian 
communities in Middle America and are 
widely recognized as providing a major in- 
tegrating force in such communities. Par- 
ticipation often defines community mem- 
bership. The systems also serve as internal 
self-contained status or prestige systems. 
Often the system is related to the belief 
that all males owe service to the commu- 
nity, and in theory each male should pass 
through the steps in the hierarchy of the 
offices. 

The Zinacantan system is unusual even 
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in Chiapas in that most civil offices are 
divorced from the hierarchical system and 
convey little prestige. Cancian shows that 
in Zinacantan the ranking and prestige of 
a cargo correlates closely with its economic 
cost. Men of wealth may apply for high- 
level cargos without necessarily passing 
through a series of lower offices while some 
may be able to hold in their lives only a 
lower-ranking cargo. . 

Ritual aspects of the cargos are describe 
in general terms, and the economic basis of 
Zinacantan life is summarized. The main 
emphasis, however, is on the costs and 
financing of the cargos, their relation to 
prestige, and the economic and social strati- 
fication of the community. In a chapter 
Cancian analyzes the functions of the cargo 
system, pointing out that it is crucial to 
the continued existence of Zinacantan as an 
Indian community. The author maintains 
that significant economic stratification ex- 
ists and that the cargo system is essentially 
a validation of economic status. 

In the final part of the book Cancian 
demonstrates that recent population growth 
and rising economic well-being make it im- 
possible for all who wish to, to participate 
in the system. Some economically success- 
ful men may enter the system at a younger 
age while others may have to defer their 
participation until later than is considered 
proper. In part this has been met through 
the creation of new cargos, but the more 
important short-range solution has been the 
establishment of waiting lists. However, 
in 1961 the most prestigeful cargo had a 
waiting list for twenty years in advance. 
The lists hence provide only a temporary 
solution for the crisis in the prestige sys- 
tem. In the last chapter Cancian examines 
and rejects several alternatives which 
might permit continued integration of the 
community through the cargo system and 
implies that if Zinacantan remains as an 
integrated community it will be along non- 
Indian lines. 

An important part of the book is its at- 
tention to problems of methodology. A 
chapter on “Functional Analysis and the 
Single Society” offers interesting solutions 
to some of the problems that appear in 
many types of functional analyses. The 


. 
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main statements in the book are frequently 
validated by more precise quantitative data 
than are found in many ethnographic stud- 
jes, and statistical treatments are applied 
wherever possible. 
Rarrn L. BEALS 

Professor of Anthropology 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


Winirrep BELL. Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren. Pp. xvi, 248. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1965. $6.50. 

Since its inception, the Aid to Dependent 
Children (ADC) program has been one of 
the most controversial welfare programs in 
the United States, and the issues that the 
program raises both in its conception and 
its execution reflect the broader conflicts in 
American attitudes toward the poor, the 
“Immoral,” ‘and the Negroes and the ex- 


- tent of the responsibility of the state to 


the vulnerable sections of the community. 
While the ADC program is primarily in- 
tended to extend government support to 
needy children, this support was, in fact, 
made conditional to “suitable home condi- 
tions” and the degree to which the parents’ 
behavior conformed to community norms. 
Dr. Bell ably presents the dilemmas and 
the inherent contradictions of ‘these condi- 


tions for ADC grants, basing her study on ' 


a careful survey of the federal and state 
enactments and the notorious “Louisiana” 
crisis of 1960 when 22,501 children were 
denied ADC grants because their parents 
did not meet the “suitable home” condition. 

In its execution, three major objectives 
of the ADC program become apparent— 
the protection of dependent children, the 
maintenance of the income levels of the 
poor, and the assurance that the parents of 
these children meet the community norms 
of parental behavior. It is clear by now 
that the ADC program has not suc- 
ceeded in reaching these objectives, which 
leaves the fundamental question unan- 
swered:' What is the best method of pro- 
tecting dependent children? Whether this 
can be accomplished within the present 
framework of the ADC program with suit- 
able modifications or by two separate pro- 
grams—one ensuring adequate aid to all 
needy families and the other extending the 
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full range of social services and profes- 
siénal counselling to the neglectful parents 
(with the authority to make alternate ar- 
rangements for the care of children, if 
these parents will not or cannot avail of 
the proffered services) is a matter that 
needs to be squarely faced. The present 
study is, perhaps, the most searching and 


” best-documented analysis of the ADC pro- 


gram to date and deserves the full attention 
of welfare administrators, professional .so- 
cial workers, and all those interested in 
the protection of dependent children. 
` K. MUKUNDARAO 

Project Director 

Council For Social Development 

India International Centre ` 

New Delhi 


PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 


Epwin A. Burtt. In Search of Philo- 
sophic Understanding. Pp. xviii, 356. 
New York: New American Library, 
1965. $5.75. 


Professor Burtt’s latest book inevitably 
invites comparison with the recent volume 
by Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, The Condition 
of Philosophy. Both volumes cover much 
of the same ground, though there are 
differences in spirit and purpose. Even 
though Adler has mellowed with age, his 
writings still have the polemical touch 
which, for example, feeds upon the con- 
trasts between science and philosophy; 
whereas Burtt’s thinking has the more 
cosmopolitan spirit of one who has been 
much influenced by Oriental religions and 
philosophies. 

The early chapters of Burtt’s book suc- 
cinctly deal with the presuppositions of 
the philosophic enterprise and the deter- 
mination of a starting point in terms of 
methodology—intuitionism, rationalism, and 
empiricism. The third chapter deals with 
the school of ordinary language analysis 
and concludes with a balanced evaluation 
of this influential development. The fol- 
lowing chapters on “Existentialism” and 
“Philosophic Motivations”—Marxism, psy- 
choanalysis, and the like—lead into a con- 
sideration of “Objectivity,” “The Social 
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Function of Science,” and “Communica- 
tion.” This, in turn, culminates in one of 
Burtt’s most provocative chapters, “Love, 
Creation, and Reality,” where the thesis is 
that love is essential to understanding. 

Chapter 10 on “Eastern and Western 
Philosophy” is based on firsthand knowl- 
edge of the field. Like Professors Charles 
W. Morris, F. S. C. Northrop, and Walter 
Stace, Burtt here is the urbane eclectic who 
wants to broaden the scope to include what 
the East has to offer the West, and con- 
versely. This is one of the hopeful signs 
of contemporary philosophy and serves as 
a counterbalance to the current emphasis 
on analytics, linguistics, and symbolics in 
so many philosophy departments of our 
universities, 

On balance, it appears to me that the 
high praise accorded this book by Reinhold 
Niebuhr, the late Aldous Huxley, Arnold 
Toynbee, Brand Blanshard, and even Sid- 
ney Hook is well deserved. The way of 
the integrator is hard; but Professor Burtt 
has given us a good pattern to follow. 
The devotees of the “paradigm” type of 
analysis might well take this as the broader 
model of how to “do” philosophy. 

OLIVER L. REISER 

Professor of Philosophy 

University of Pittsburgh 


Joun G. Cawetti. Apostles of the Self- 
Made Man. Pp. xi, 279. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1965. $6.95. 
John G. Cawelti recognizes that his book 

“cannot pretend to be a definitive study 

of the vast topic of American ideas about 

success.” His major goal is quite modest 

—demonstrating that “the ideal of self- 

improvement has had a rich and varied his- 

tory.” Rather than attempt a practically 


impossible extensive and systematic survey’ 


of the wide range of available potential 
data, Cawelti relies upon “three main 
sources: individual figures like Franklin, 
Jefferson, Emerson, and Horatio Alger who 
had'a major role in the formulation of the 
ideal of success or who were particularly 
associated with that ideal in the public eye; 
the success manuals and guides of different 
periods; and the novels for adults and 
stories for children in which the self-made 
man was a central figure.” From these 
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data, inferences are made about popular at- 
titudes toward success, and: changes: in 
these attitudes are, in turn, related to ma- 
jor historical developments in American 
institutions. 

Franklin and Jefferson believed that suc- 
cess involved the development of moral 
and intellectual capacities as well as the 
material advancement of the individual and 
that the welfare of the community was 
promoted by the successful self-made man. 
These ideas were important in the early 
nineteenth-century success literature which 
attributed success to thé individual’s prac- 
tice of the values associated with the Prot- 
estant Ethic and defined success in terms 
of financial security and limited mobility 
within one’s ascribed status. By the late 
nineteenth century, “the main trend in the 
development of ideas of self-help was away 
from the earlier balance of political, moral, 
religious, and economic values and in the 
direction of an overriding emphasis on the 
pursuit and use of wealth.” Furthermore, 
the development of an urban society and 
industrial economy had as a result that 
“the older image of a static society in 
which every man was able to improve him- 
self by diligence, no matter what his call- 
ing, gave way to a conception of a dynamic, 
changing society in which individuals com- 
peted with one another for a limited num- 
ber of prizes.” The roles of chance and 
social environment came to be increasingly 
recognized as important in the differential 
abilities of individuals to succeed, and suc- 
cess philosophers became less concerned 
with the development of traditional moral 
virtues than with qualities of personality 
necessary for achievement in business or- 
ganizations. By the mid-twentieth century, 
despite an apparent continuing emphasis 
upon success, “it seemed that the ideal of 
the self-made man had gradually eroded 
without generating a new standard for 
the determination of individual and social 
goals.” Twentieth-century thinkers—John 
Dewey being considered the most impor- 
tant—have become. increasingly impressed 
that “a hundred years of over-emphasis on 
economic and social mobility’ has’ created 
a society of individual affluence and com- 
munity degradation.” 

The general reader and the intellectual 
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historian favorably disposed toward the tra- 
ditional scholarly methods of the humani- 
ties may well find Apostles of the Self- 
Made Man informative and useful. Ca- 
welti’s interpretation of the sources he has 
considered is both insightful and well docu- 
mented. While the substantive findings of 
the study are certainly not revolutionary, 
and will not impress the specialized scholar 
familiar with the sources as being novel, 
some popular misconceptions are corrected, 
and a major theme in American culture is 
synthesized in a thought-provoking manner. 

Conversely, it seems safe to conclude 
that the social scientist looking for either 
a work of theoretical significance or reli- 
able substantive findings about American 
culture patterns will be less favorably im- 
pressed. Though the Bibliography includes 


-a good selection of major social science 


studies of social mobility, this body of lit- 
erature is only exploited in a nine-page dis- 
cussion in chapter 7, “Dream or Rat Race: 
Success in the Twentieth Century.” Ca- 
welti’s study definitely makes no contribu- 
tion to general theory in social science, is 
value-loaded, especially in the later chap- 
ters, and employs methods which are 
too impressionistic or otherwise inadequate 
from the social scientist’s point of view. 
The primary difficulty—which Cawelti him- 
self recognizes—consists in his generaliza- 
tions from literature, especially fiction, 
about popular attitudes. He attempts “to 
overcome this difficulty by taking as wide 
a sample as possible.” However, the fre- 
quent dichotomy Cawelti notes between the 
behavior of the American people and the 
ideals expressed in the sources used seems 
to confirm that one simply has here a wide 
sample of data which either is not repre- 
sentative or must be analyzed by more 
sophisticated techniques than those he 
employs. 
James J. FLINK 
Assistant Diotesids of American 
Civilization. 
University of Panas 


MICHAEL WALZER. The Revolution of the 
Saints: A Study in the Origins of Radi- 
cal Politics. Pp. x, 334. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1965. 
$6.95. 
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What distinguished the Puritans from 
previous movements that sought to effec- 
tuate social change was the appearance 
of revolutionary organization and radical 
ideology. This is important, in Michael 
Walzer’s view, because the Revolution of 
the Saints can be said to be a model which 
in many respects was followed both by the 
Jacobins and much later the Bolsheviks. 

As the traditional society begins to creak 
and flounder “there appears a band of 
‘strangers’ who view themselves as chosen 
men, saints.” These saints, armed with an 
ideology reflecting their aspirations, form 
new types of organizations and seek to 
fabricate a new social order. The ideology 
of the. Puritans began with Calvinism and 
fashioned new instruments and congrega- 
tions to achieve a holy commonwealth. 

What delineates the “saints” in all three 
instances is a sense of purpose setting them 
apart from other men and putting them at 
“war” with what we might call the Estab- 
lishment. Glowing with a feeling of equal- 
ity amongst themselves and an enormous 
commitment, sure that victory is predes- 
tined, the “saints” lead a “final attack upon 
the old order,” 

Walzer’s study uncovers layer by layer 
the evolution and ramifications of these 
commitments, the role of the clergy and 
intellectuals in them, the concepts of pre- 
destination and holiness, and. the emerging 
individualism. He shows the Puritan link, 
on the one hand, to Calvinism, which 
spawned it, and, on the other hand, to lib- 
eralism, which it did not quite embrace. 
The Puritan revolution was a response to 
the “unsettledness” of an old order mov- 
ing away from feudalism, but it was not, in 
Walzer’s view, the revolution of a capitalist 
middle class as defined by either Karl Marx 
or Max Weber. 

There is a wealth of material and insight 
in this book that makes it. most valuable. 
It seems to me, however, to have a number 
of important weaknesses. 

The essence of radicalism is a desire to 
remedy the imbalance between privileged 
and underprivileged segments of society. 
The element of “equality” is present in 
all radical forces, even in middle classes 
which seek equality of opportunity for 
themselves vis 4. vis the upper classes, 
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while disdaining ‘the needs of the classes 
below them. 

The Puritans fit this mold in that they 
sought to repair the inequity between a ris- 
ing merchant class and the entrenched aris- 
tocracy. That many aristocrats and non- 
merchants joined their crusade does not 
change the basic character of their inherent 
goal. If they were not democrats, sub- 
scribing to the thesis of government by 
consent of the governed, it was because 
they were in the intermediate position of 
seeking relief for this middle class while 
frowning on the aspirations of the lower 
classes. It is this characteristic which 
made the Puritans so distasteful to the 
Anabaptists, Diggers, Quakers, and other 
Separatists who sought a levelist society, in 
religion and politics as well as economics. 

If by “saints” Walzer refers to men who 
have a closed view. of their historical des- 
tiny, then the Puritans were perhaps saints. 
But they were far from saintly in the true 
meaning of the word. They were not self- 
less or sacrificing in the same sense as 
Roger Williams, Babeuf, Blanqui, or Ra- 
kovsky. The comparison to the Jacobins 
or the Bolsheviks is, thus, a faulty one— 
it scrambles too many class aspirations in 
one pot and overlooks the fact that there 
are degrees of sainthood. Since he begins 
with the notion that Puritanism was essen- 
tially a political rather than an economic 
movement, he inevitably blurs these differ- 
ences. Admittedly, the Puritans had an 
amazingly strong feeling of mission, but 
one must distinguish the factors that make 
up this feeling of mission. Had he done 
so Walzer would have found far more dif- 
ference between the Bolsheviks and Ja- 
cobins—especially the Left Jacobins—on 
the one hand, and the Puritans, on the 
other hand. 

I think too that the author makes a 
mechanistic separation between politics and 
economics. With the rarest of exceptions 
every political act changes economic rela- 
tions, even where the intent of that politi- 
cal act is not immediately clear. The ethic 
of work and the many laws passed by the 
Puritans on idleness fitted the need of an 
active merchant class decrying the lazy 
aristocracy and fostered the exploitation of 
white indentured servants and free artisans 
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forced to work at low, fixed wages. On 
this score, it seems to this reviewer, Weber 
and Marx have far the better of the 
argument. 
Sroney Lens 
Chicago 
Illinois 


Eras Berc. Democracy and the Majority 
Principle: A Siudy in Twelve Contem- 
porary Political Theories. Pp. 166. 
Goteborg, Sweden: Akademifdérlaget- 
Gumperts, 1965. No price. 


Since I have a number of strictures, let 
me say at the outset that this is a serious 
and useful work. It is rationally con- 
ceived, tightly organized, and attentive to 
a wide variety of necessary distinctions. 
It embraces a considerable spectrum of 
ideas dealing with the relation of democ- 
racy to majority rule—Vyshinsky, Laski, 
Kelsen, Berelson, T. V. Smith, Barker, 
Friedrich, Truman, Dahl, Cole, Bay, and 
Hallowell—and it is likely to serve as one 
of the necessary springboards for future 
discussions of democracy and the majority 
principle because it attempts both a classi- 
fication and critical evaluation of such doc- 
trines and a synthetic statement and reso- 
lution of “the majority problem.” The 
“majority problem” the author puts in the 
form of a question: “What is the relation 
of the majority principle (1) to maximiza- 
tion of the citizens who take part in gov- 
ernance and (2) to equality of participa- 
tion and (3) to equality of influence?” 

There are, however, difficulties. Most 
obviously, the book is not, as its subtitle 
advertises, a study in twelve contemporary 
political theories, but in twelve writers or 
theorists, whom the author himself com- 
bines, first, into seven ‘theories, and then 
into three, which accord with his statement 
of the majority problem. At the same 
time, there are striking omissions. One 
can, perhaps, explain—though not, I think, 
justify—the absence of such names as 
Rousseau, Locke, Tocqueville, and Mill, on 
the ground that the author is dealing with 
contemporary writers. But what excuse is 
there for the failure to mention, let alone 
treat, such theorists—and I pick only a 
few names at random—as Dewey, Durbin, 
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Lindsay, and especially MacIver?: More- 
over, the relegation of a writer on majori- 


tarianism like Kendall to the footnotes ill- 


accords with the elevation of less impor- 
tant. contributors to the text. 

Certain logical and bibliographical defi- 
ciencies are in evidence. Throughout the 
first part of the book, for example, the au- 
thor’s procedure is to state a writer’s posi- 
tion and then offer what he calls an analy- 
sis. But the nature of this analysis is not 
always consistent. Sometimes it is a criti- 
cal evaluation of the doctrine—for exam- 
ple, Kelsen; at other times it is little more 
than an extended restatement—for exam- 
ple, Smith; and at still other times it is 
a defense against criticism—for example, 
Truman. There is a tendency to-mistake 
a counterassertion for an argument, when 
it is rather a conclusion to be derived from 


and warranted by an argument, along with. 


the empirical evidences for that argument. 
And there is but a limited use of source 
materials. In general, the author derives 
his statement of a theorist’s position from 


but one or two works by that writer, not- 


from his total output. 
Lenin from another writer’s citation rather 


And: to quote: 


than from Lenin’s own work is hardly - 


permissible, 
Finally, two substantive matters at least 
call for attention. First, in line with a 


current but, I believe, erroneous view, the - 


author holds the majority principle.to be 


compatible with dictatorship. (For-reasons - 


- which I have discussed elsewhere, such 
phrases as “totalitarian democracy” seem 
to me a contradiction in terms and should 
be banished from the literature.) Along 
with this, the author repeatedly confuses 
the tyranny of the majority with a refusal 


by the majority to make concessions to - 


the demands of a minority; again, for rea- 


sons .which I cannot enter into here but. 


which I have dealt with elsewhere, the 
term “tyranny of the majority” should be 
restricted to deprivations by a majority of 
a minority’s legal or moral rights, not de- 
mands, when there is no necessity to do 
so, 
“the majority problem” does not take into 
account the important distinction between 
majority rule as the method by which de- 


Second, the author’s conception of : 
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cisions are made.and majority rule:as-the* 
standard of legitimacy by which the limits: 
of political power may be determined. 

It is a measure of the book’s achieve- 
ment that’ despite these difficulties—none. 
of which I would minimize—it remains one 
of the very few works that grapple intelli- 
gibly and intelligently with some of the 
central problems of democracy:and major- 
ity rule. As such, it deserves a careful 
reading: by all who teach and write on 
this theme. ‘ 
Davin «SPITZ: 
Professor of Political Science 
Ohio State University ` 


LEONARD KREGER. The Politics of Discre- 
tion: Pufendorf.and the Acceptance. of 
Natural Law. Pp. xii, 311. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1965., 
$6.50., - 


Samuel Pufendorf (1632-1694), gener- 
ally. recognized as the greatest: among the- 
early German representatives of the natu- 
ral-law doctrine, won great fame ‘among 
the jurists and philosophers of his time. 
His books went through many editions, 
were translated into French and English, 
became known all over -the-civilized world, 
and.met with the whole-hearted approval 
of men like Montesquieu and Locke. 
Then, in the second half of the eight- 
eenth century, Pufendorf’s reputation was 
eclipsed by the bolder ideas propagated by 
the writers of the Age of Enlightenment, 
and after the French Revolution his gen- 
eral position seemed obsolete. Only in re- 
cent years was scholarly interest in the 
man and his work revived. Eric Wolf 
devoted him a substantial chapter in his 
Große Rechtsdenker (pp. 311-370); Hans 
Maier, in his inaugural lecture at the Uni- 
versity of Munich, redefined his place in 
the history of ideas (Altere deutsche 
Staatslehre und westliche politische Tradi- 
tion); and Horst Denzer, a pupil of’ 
Maier’s, is preparing a comprehensive ap-- 
praisal of Pufendorf’s theoretical achieve- 
ment together with a re-edition of his prin- 
cipal work, De jure naturae et gentium. 
Meanwhile, Professor Krieger has sub- 
mitted his brilliant and well-informed in- 
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tellectual biography, whose emphasis is 
on structural and methodological analysis. 
The tendency of Krieger’s portrayal is in- 
dicated by the title of the book. As a 
follower of the moderni, Pufendorf em- 
braced principles of radical and even revo- 
lutionary import. But with an eye on the 
political and social conditions of-his time, 
he counterbalanced and limited ‘the bearing 
of these universals by a complicated system 
of restrictive statements, thus achieving a 
pre-established harmony between idea and 
reality. However, this pliability of prin- 
ciples, Krieger rightly insists, does not be- 


speak: either dishonesty or opportunism: 


With Pufendorf, the professor’s, human- 
ist’s, and courtier’s desire to live at peace 
with the contemporary world was all of a 
piece with the philosopher’s aspiration to- 
ward political truth—a truth to be attained 
only through the close inspection of actual 
institutions, sanely balanced by fidelity to 
ultimate philosophical ideas and religious 
tenets. So he surrendered the basis of an 
enduring personal fame, the impressive 
simplicity of a-unified system, for a serv- 
iceable and intelligent eclecticism. As a 
result he could be quoted and appealed to 
even by writers whose republican convic- 
tions were incompatible with his own con- 
servative and authoritarian inclinations. 
While Krieger’s subtle and .sympathetic 
analysis will stand the test of the closest 
scrutiny, the object of his‘research suggests 
questions which his book fails to answer. 
With Professor Hans Maier, one may won- 
der whether certain peculiarities of Pufen- 
dorf’s theory, for example, of his doctrine 
of the social contract, or the stress he puts 
on the duties of the citizen in contradis- 
tinction to his liberties, were derived from 
and characteristic of the German legal tra- 
dition which, in this respect, might be 
considered complementary to the tradition 
prevalent in France and in the English- 
speaking countries? Furthermore, was not 
discretion, according to Professor Krieger, 
the salient feature of Pufendorf both as a 
personality and as a thinker, imposed by 
suspicious governments upon all political 
thinkers of rank in the prerevolutionary 
era? At any rate, we are indebted to Pro- 
fessor Krieger for shedding fresh light on 
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a little explored chapter in the history 
of political thought. 
HELMUT KUHN 
Professor of Philosophy 
University of Munich 


Louis B. Frerman (Ed.). Effective Psy- 
chotherapy: The Contribution of Hell- 
muth Kaiser. Pp. xxvi, 217. New 
York:-Free Press, 1965. $6.95. 
Hellmuth Kaiser (1893-1961) was one 

of those early students of psychoanalysis 

whose interest began with his own analytic 
treatment and who entered analytic prac- 


-tice without: benefit of formal training in 


medicine, general psychiatry, or psychol- 
ogy. He was also one of those innovators 
of analysis’ whose theoretical and technical 
inventions derived more from clinical ob- 
servations ordered by his own world view 
than from principles of natural science or 
experimental studies. This book contains 
all his writings om psychotherapy in the 
English language, a foreword by Drs. Allen 
J. Enélow and Leta McKinney Adler, and 
a summarizing afterword by the editor, Dr. 
Louis B. Fierman. 

The biographical foreword is one of the 
most interesting parts of the book. Kaiser 
was born in Heidelberg, the son of a pro- 
fessor of physiology. He entered Goet- 
tingen to study law but switched to phi- 
losophy and mathematics, finally taking his 
Ph.D. in the latter at Munich in 1922. 
Shortly after this he underwent psycho- 
analysis and then applied for training at 
the Psychoanalytic Institute in Berlin. Al- 
though his application was first rejected 
because he was not a physician, he was 
later accepted upon the recommendation of 
Freud who was impressed by Kaiser’s psy- 
choanalytic study of Kleist’s play, “The 
Prince of Homburg.” After graduating 
from the Berlin Institute in 1929, Kaiser 
practiced psychoanalysis for several years 
in Germany where he began at‘once to 
introduce innovations in analytic technique 
and theory. However, the rise of Nazi 
Germany prompted him to leave Germany 
in 1933 and search for a more hospitable 
environment. He finally settled in Maj- 
orca. During these years he practiced 
little psychoanalysis, but became a skillful 
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wood turner and earned his living chiefly 
by making intricate toys of various sorts. 
However, this climate also proved inhos- 
pitable after the outbreak of the Spanish 
Civil War in 1936. He was falsely accused 
of signaling government planes that flew 
overhead and was forced to leave. Follow- 
ing this he led an incredibly harassed life, 
illegally moving back and forth between 
France and Switzerland and working at 
whatever he could. Finally, he found ref- 
uge in Palestine in 1938 where he resumed 
his wood-turning trade. It was not until 
1949, however, when he moved to the 


United States under the sponsorship of. 


Karl Menninger, that Kaiser continued his 
analytic career. It was at this time that 
his analytical ideas began to crystallize, and 
he began writing the papers which appear 
in this volume. 

The essence of Kaiser’s ideas are clearly 
presented in his previously unpublished 
monograph “The Universal Symptom of 
the Psychoneuroses.” The philosophical 
framework for Kaiser’s analytical theory 
and practice derives from his emphasis on 
man’s essential aloneness and separateness. 
According to Kaiser the feeling of isola- 
tion is particularly intense and troublesome 
to the neurotic who develops phantasies of 
fusion with other persons as a means of 
resolving this state. This illusion of fu- 
sion, an effort to deny one’s unalterable 
separateness, constitutes the universal neu- 
rosis. The effort of the neurotic to realize 
this fusion brings about the universal 
symptom, which is duplicity of communi- 
cation, which is the tendency of the neu- 
rotic to not really mean or “stand behind” 
what he says. These indirect, artifactual 
communications are not representative of 
his own self but are efforts to effect a fu- 
sion with other persons. From this it fol- 
lows that the therapist’s task is to encour- 
age the patient to accept responsibility for 
his words and deeds and to promote au- 
thenticity in his communications. As his 
communications become more genuine, his 
loneliness decreases and his relationships 
with others become generally more satisfy- 
ing. The sole means advocated by Kaiser 
to bring about these changes is to establish 
and maintain a communicative intimacy 
with the patient. ‘This is done by sys- 
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tematically confronting the patient with 
the duplicity of his communications and 
making no demands on the patient other 
than that his communications be genuine. 

The reader in search of a comprehensive 
theory of behavior or neurosis will be dis- 
appointed by this book. In many ways it 
is simplistic and reductionistic. However, 
those who practice psychotherapy or coun- 
seling will be well rewarded by a careful 
reading. It provides rich insights into cer- 
tain aspects of neurotic behavior, especially 
as encountered in psychotherapy. Kaiser’s 
description of his treatment strategies and 
tactics, valuable additions to most thera- 
pists’ armamentarium, is as clear as it is 
convincing. 

Joun Paur Brapy 
Associate Professor of Psychiatry 
University of Pennsylvania 


WIrLLraMm GILMAN. Science: U. S. A. Pp. 
xii, 499. New York: Viking Press, 1965. 
$7.95. 

Don K. Price. The Scientific Estate. Pp. 
xi, 323. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1965. $5.95. 

Both books are concerned with the rela- 
tionship of science and technology to each 
other and to a democratic society. Gil- 
man’s is “an inside look” at science—its 
accomplishments as well as its failures. 
Roughly a third of the book is devoted to 
the politics and the politicians of science. 


` The remainder treats some of the recent 


findings and new developments within sci- 


ence itself. This is a wide-ranging survey, 


going from the atom to xenon, from chem- 
istry to medicine, from basic to applied 
research, and almost always with proper 
disregard for tightly compartmentalized 
academic disciplines. 

Mr. Gilman has combined än earlier 
background in chemistry with a career as 
a science editor and writer. The book is 
well written, almost too much so at times. 
The result is a highly readable account, but 
his forceful point of view, coupled with 
the absence of footnotes and references— 
with some casual exceptions in the text it- 
self—deprives the reader of virtually any 
alternative hypotheses, facts, or interpreta- 
tions. This is especially true when he tells 
us what ails science in colorful adjectives. 
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For example, consider his concluding re- 
marks which aptly sum up his perspective: 
Science, he says, “has not learned to live 
with its bigness; its mood for discovery has 
changed. . . . Consider our discontent with 
the usurping picture of today’s science— 
the unhealthy corpulence stumbling under 
its overload of incompetents, predators, 
presumptuous politicians, pursuers of the 
bitch-goddess; the recklessness, arrogance, 
and petulant demands of a self-anointed 
aristocracy; the social irresponsibility for 
which it is damned twice over: for the 
things it does and the things it fails to do” 
(p. 484). While there may be some truth 
here, the real world is still too poorly un- 
derstood and much too complex to be con- 
tained in so simple a package, however 
attractive and readable it may be. 

Dean Price, on the other hand, shows a 
keen awareness of the complexities of just 
one of the many facets touched on in the 
Gilman volume, Price is concerned pri- 
marily with the impact of the changing 
relations of the federal government and 
science on our political system and on the 
society generally. He tries to develop a 
theory to help us understand how the fed- 
eral government can cope with science in 
respect to both its support and its ulti- 
mate use by the society at large. Dean 
Price, however, says virtually nothing 
about the substance of science and tends, 
at times, to portray a fairly idealized pic- 
ture of what science and scientists are like. 

Science, concerned primarily with truth, 
may be viewed as one of four major estates 
in our society. At the other end of the 
spectrum is the political estate concerned 
with purpose and power. In between are 
the professional and administrative estates 
which help the politician to relate the prod- 
ucts of science to the purposes of the na- 
tion. The effective utilization of science 
and technology requires a new system of 
checks and balances which will preserve the 
autonomy of science while bringing it into 
closer harmony with the goals of society. 
The concern for purpose and power must 
always submit to the ultimate decision of 
the electorate while the concern for truth 
is entitled to freedom and self-government. 

For Dean Price, on the one hand, the 
major problem is how to relate the new 
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power of science to our political system 
without subverting either. He is optimis- 
tic about the outcome so long as we face 
up to the basic problems and forego the 
temptation to be satisfied with new ad- 
ministrative gimmicks. For Gilman, on the 
other hand, the problem is less the politi- 
cal machinery of government; it is the 
drift of science away from its old values 
and concerns as it becomes prostituted by 
wealth and power. 

Each book, in its own fashion, raises 
some fundamental questions about science 
and society. Gilman’s style does much to 
convey an oversimplified diagnosis and 
cure, and its main defect is that it might 
convince the lay politician and citizen that 
the answers are already in. Price suggests 
that quite the opposite is true. In the last 
analysis, both books point up sharply the 
need for much more serious and systematic 
efforts to understand the rapidly changing 
worlds of science and politics as they seek 
new ways of relating to each other and to 
a larger society. 

NorMAN KAPLAN 

Department of Sociology and 

-Program of Policy Studies 

George Washington University 
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Smon Kuznets. Postwar Economic 
Growth: Four Lectures. Pp. 148. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1964. $4.25. 


With the growth race between Com- 
munist and non-Communist nations, eco- 
nomic experiments in Europe ‘such as the 
European Economic Community (EEC) 
and the European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA), and the active pursuit of devel- 
opment by many less developed nations, 
the subject of comparative rates of eco- 
nomic growth has come to the forefront 
in the postwar period. The view taken 
of the record for the period 1950-1952 
to 1960-1962 by the world’s leading au- 
thority on the quantitative measurement 
of economic growth therefore merits close 
attention. 

For good reason, two of the four chap- 
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ters are devoted to the nature of modern 
economic growth and prewar experience. 
On the face of it, real per capita product 
grew in the 1950’s at respectable but rela- 
tively low rates of between 10 and 20 per 
cent per decade in Canada, the United 
States, Oceania, and Latin America— 
though there was considerable variability 
within the latter. Asia’s performance was 
somewhat better—of the eleven nations 
represented, six had rates higher than 20 
per cent and two were not much below— 
and Europe’s, on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, was markedly superior. (Africa 
is not represented among the forty-six 
countries included.) However, even under 
“normal” conditions, a single decade can- 
not be expected to give a valid cross sec- 
tion of “true” differences in secular growth 
rates, because wide fluctuations occur in 
these rates for a given country over time. 
What, then, can one say of the compara- 
tive rates in the 1950’s, when, in addition, 
a significant proportion of the countries are 
recovering from recent serious economic 
disorganization due to war damage or po- 
litical strife associated with revolutions or 
independence movements? 

Professor Kuznets’ procedure is to see 
what happens to relative rates when the 
base date is shifted from the early 1950’s 
back to the late 1930’s, and then, since 
the latter too has its drawbacks because of 
the Great Depression, further back to 1927 
—although the country coverage in the end 
falls to eighteen, none of which are in Asia. 
For the European countries, the rates tend 
to drop to orders of magnitude like those 
for the Western Hemisphere and Oceania, 
and for the Asian countries, below the lat- 
ter to quite low levels. The procedure ef- 
fectively makes the point that important 
recovery elements bias the 1950’s rates for 
most European and a number of Asian 
countries upward relative to those for the 
Western Hemisphere and Oceania, where 
such major disturbances were less and de- 
viations from trends consequently smaller. 
Implicit in this conclusion is that growth 
rates in a number of European countries 
and perhaps in some Asian countries may 
be expected to decline from the high levels 
of the last decade. 

Tt does not follow, however, that aver- 
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ages for 1938-1960 or even 1927-1960 pro- 
vide a correct estimate of the “true” secu- 
lar rates in the 1950’s or of prospective 
secular rates, nor does Professor Kuznets 
make this claim: It is still possible to 
argue that in a number of nations, devel- 
oped and less developed, and in the world 
economy as well, major institutional break- 
throughs favoring higher growth have oc- 
curred in the postwar period and that the 
rise in the rates for the 1950’s reflects in 
part, not only recovery phenomena but 
such auspicious secular changes as well. 
This view would imply that while rates 
may decline from the unusually high levels 
reached in a number of countries, they 
will not necessarily decline to or below the 
average levels of the last twenty to thirty 
years. Professor Kuznets would not dis- 
agree with this. But he would doubtless 
emphasize a point fundamental to the reali- 
zation of such new potentials which his 
valuable analysis documents and repeatedly 
emphasizes, namely, the critical importance 
of the international environment to both 
the past and prospective growth rates of 
nations. 
RICHARD A. EASTERLIN 
Professor of Economics 
University of Pennsylvania 


Ester Boserup. The Conditions of Agri- 
cultural Growth: The Economics of 
Agrarian Change under Population Pres- 
sure . Pp. 124. Chicago: Aldine, 1965. 
$5.00. 


Ester Boserup has worked .out a theory 
of agricultural development in which the 
continuous growth of population serves as 
the chief determinant of innovations in 
agriculture, land-use patterns, land-tenure 
systems, and other aspects of society. Her 
premises are these: (1) steady population 
increase, .(2) fixed-land area, (3) a reser- 
voir of agricultural techniques, (4) lower 
output per man hour following innovation 
in agriculture, and (5) a flexible division 
of :time between leisure and work. 

In her system, population expansion in- 
evitably exhausts the carrying capacity of 
the available land, given a prevailing in- 
tensity of cultivation. The resulting food 
crisis forces the society to draw on the 
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stock of technology and shift to a more 
intensive utilization of the land area. But 
technological innovation decreases output 
per man hour; therefore, to raise total 
food output men must reduce leisure time 
and increase hours worked. 

This sequence of events propels a society 
* through five progressively more intensive 
land-use patterns: (1) forest fallow, (2) 
bush fallow, (3) short fallow, (4) annual 
cropping, and (5) multicropping. To 
implement each stage, fire, axes, hoes, 
ploughs, animals, new fodder crops, fer- 
tilizers, and new- food crops are drawn 
from the stock of technology. Different 
types of tenure arrangements and invest- 
ment incentives result at each stage. 

Mrs. Boserup argues that she is rejecting 
a Malthusian “food-pull” theory of popu- 
lation in which autonomous changes in ag- 
ricultural techniques determine the rate of 
population advance. In opposition she 
erects her “population push” explanation 
of agricultural innovation and evolution. 
But the really divisive issues do not con- 
cern population-food relations: both agree 
that people multiply and need to eat. Mrs. 
Boserup obtains her results by rejecting 
four Malthusian assumptions: (1) exoge- 
nous, causative technology, (2) ever more 
productive agricultural innovation, (3) con- 
stant intensity of land use, and (4) fixed 
leisure-work proportion. 

On the whole the original Malthusian as- 
sumptions appear more satisfactory. Tech- 
nological advance seems much more apt to 
cause upsets in the status quo than popu- 
lation changes. New tools, machines, and 
ideas are qualitatively different phenom- 
ena; population growth signifies only that 
quantitative, more-of-the-same additions 
have occurred. 

Mrs. Boserup contends that primitive 
agriculturists resist as long as possible the 
shift from leisure to labor involved in in- 
novation and more intensive land use. 
Thus, technological knowledge is widely 
diffused but ignored until a critical food 
shortage arises. If, as appears more de- 
fensible, however, there is no abundance 
of leisure time in the typical agricultural 
community, less productive innovation will 
not occur. Or, if it is the nature of tech- 
nological advance to increase output per 
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man hour, immediate innovation will take 
place regardless of the leisure-work ratio. 

If its assumptions be granted; for better 
or for worse, the first half of the argument 
reads engagingly. But, concluding sections 
explaining the origins at various stages of 
tribal, feudal, and private-property tenure 
are not convincing. Additionally, the emer- 
gence of urban, industrial society is not 
adequately handled. Indeed, it cannot be. 
No matter how much leisure time is for- 
feited, 5 per cent of the population can- 
not come to generate a surplus for the 
remainder by introducing progressively less 
productive techniques. 

Joun ADAMS 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
University of Maryland 


ANDREW SHONFIELD. Modern Capitalism: 
The Changing Balance of Public and Pri- 
vate Power. Pp. xvi, 456. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1965. $10.50: 


Andrew Shonfield, a British economist 
with an enviable capacity to write, con- 
tends that capitalism, as it was known’ dpr- 
ing the pre-World-War II era, no longer 
exists. “Modern capitalism,” as it has 
obtained since 1945, he says, is marked by 
a greater stability, rapid economic growth, 
the wide diffusion of prosperity, and the 
“vastly increased influence of public au- 
thorities on the management of the eco- 
nomic system.” 

The “central change” that Mr. Shonfield 
points to is the assumption by the central 
government, in each of the major Western 
states, of an increasingly dominant role in 
the control of the private economy and 
the reduction of the power of the market. 
This central change he attributes to two 
causes: “the conscious pursuit of full em- 
ployment” and “the accelerated pace of 
technological progress.” 

These causes have given rise to a ‘sub- 
stantial effort at economic planning in‘ each 
state. This takes various forms. In Italy 
it is pursued through nationalized enter- 
prises. In Sweden it revolves around plan- 
ning for the utilization of manpower. In 
most countries it has involved Keynesian 
efforts to increase aggregate consumer de- 
mand and then has involved the (some- 
times frantic) search for ways of control- » 
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ling wages and prices. The most effective 
effort “to make a coherent system” out of 
such devices is found in France, Shonfield 
contends, and he describes what he finds 
there as “the most . . . influential expres- 
sion of capitalism in its new guise.” 

Two countries,,Germany and the United 
States, appear to this author “to be out 
of the mainstream of modern capital- 
ism. ... They show no enthusiasm for 
the increasingly organized pattern of eco- 
nomic behaviour, replacing the older meth- 
ods of arriving at decisions through the 
autonomous, if haphazard, movement of 
the market.” And he goes on to discuss 
the historical reasons for the course of 
events in each country. 

He attributes the contrasting evolution 
of the new capitalism in the United States 
to (a) the pluralistic nature of our federal 
system of government and (b) the tra- 
ditional, deep-seated antipathy of American 
businessmen toward governmental interven- 
tion in economic affairs. Yet he recognizes, 
as American businessmen surely would 
point out to him (!), that here as else- 
where business decisions as to investment, 
financing, wages, and prices are increasingly 
subject to governmental influence. 

Perhaps in the United States we have 
found better ways of reconciling collective 
concern and the benefits of pluralistic ini- 
tiative. For surely here we have witnessed 
in the postwar years a marked expansion of 
the national purpose. We have accepted 
as a country responsibility for the defense 
of the free world, the consequent and in- 
creasing involvement in affairs overseas, 
and a substantial and expanding responsi- 
bility for the health, education and wel- 
fare of all citizens, and for assuring the 
growth of our scientific capabilities. Ful- 
fillment of each of these extensions of our 
national purpose is accompanied by addi- 
tional governmental intervention in the 
economic system. 

The result here, as in the other Western 
democracies, of more affirmative govern- 
ment is a changed style of the typical pri- 
vate enterprise and change in the character 
of the markets in which it operates. The 
typical enterprise is a steadier employer, 
more amenable to public authority, and 

«more sensitive to public judgments of its 
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behavior. If big, it inclines to the long- 
term view, regards itself as a permanent 
institution, and behaves more like a public 
institution than its corporate ancestors. 
Finally, it operates in “tamer” markets. 

The bulk of this book is devoted to the 
descriptive analysis of the characteristic in- 
stitutional features that have emerged in ` 
each of the major democratic societies. 
The result is timely and revealing, for eco- 
nomic tradition tends to make change in 
institutions slow, and almost invisible. 
Shonfield’s book illuminates obvious—for 
those who will see—and significant trends 
in the character of the political economy 
of this and other democracies. 

Joun J. Corson 
Consultant 
Washington, D.C. 


J. E. Meane. The Stationary Economy. 
Pp. 238. Chicago: Aldine, 1965. $6.00. 
Professor Meade ambitiously—and hope- 

fully—promises that this book will be the 

first volume of a modern “Principles of Po- 
litical Economy.” The casual reader, surely 
exposed at some point to forebears in this 
grand British tradition, will therefore prob- 
ably be taken by surprise, for between 
its covers he will discover not a single pol- 
icy pronouncement. What he will find in- 
stead is a very competent introduction to 
the theoretical analysis of scarce resource 
allocation given on an unchanging environ- 
ment of individual behavior, social insti- 
tutions, and technological constraints. 
Thus, Professor Meade has—rightly, I 
believe—-chosen to organize his formidable 
project around the central tenet of modern 
economics, the primacy of explicit economic 
theory in understanding any actual eco- 
nomic phenomenon—or, @ fortiori, any ac- 
tual economic policy. And, as anyone 
familiar with his past work would expect, 
he has started off quite well; this first 
volume is a well-organized, fairly clear, and 

reasonably comprehensive statement of a 

major part of modern economic theory. 

However, perhaps two further warnings to 

the casual reader are in order. First, such 

a reader should realize beforehand that this 

is a difficult book. In large part the diffi- 

culty is inherent in the nature of economic 
theory, which is, after all, applied mathe- 
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matics. For my taste, though, applied 
mathematics is rendered more rather than 
less difficult by presenting it, as does Pro- 
fessor Meade, mainly in the form of dia- 
grams—in contrast to symbols and ele- 
mentary operations. 

Secondly, such a.reader should expect to 
be perplexed about the sources and ra- 
tionale of the economic theory elaborated 
in the book. This is not inherent in the 
nature of economic theory, though possibly 
it is in the nature of really capable eco- 
nomic theorists, who—in my experience— 
are usually much better at telling what 
they do rather than why they do it. I 
should add that if a weakness of this book 
is that Professor Meade is never particu- 
larly clear about “why,” then a strength 
is that he is always very explicit about 
“what.” 

I have a final critical note: the com- 
plete lack of further references—which are 
available at almost every level of sophisti- 
cation—in an introductory exposition is 
very hard to justify. 

Davip Cass 

Assistant Professor of Economics 

Cowles Foundation for 

Research in Economics 

Yale University 


S. ANDREW Ożca. Expectations in Eco- 
nomic Theory. Pp. 303. Chicago: Al- 
dine, 1965. $7.95. 


If economics is the study of limited and 
alternative human choices in the material 
field, then this book penetrates to the heart 
of the science. It analyzes theories to ac- 
count for the behavior of enterprisers and 
for gambling choices, investment choices, 
liquidity preferences, and choice-making 
“in general.” The volume is on a very 
high level of abstractionism, confronting 
the reader with many hypotheses as pos- 
sible guides to dissimilar rationales of ac- 
tion. This is all very well if the hypo- 
thetical variables can be reduced to data 
capable of computerization, but it leaves 
one with the uneasy feeling that if one is 
not in full control of all of the relevant 
factors the computer will come up with a 
Bay-of-Pigs-like “solution.” There is al- 
ways the danger of the overlooked hy- 
pothesis in the application of game theory, 
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and some of the games being played in this 
age are quite formidable, even in the rela- 
tively harmless field of economic policy. 
Then, too, a lighter touch in the treatment 
of a quite involved theory of expectations 
would be welcomed by many readers. 
After going through this book, one appre- 
ciates the more Sir Dennis Robertson for 
his light touch in treating monetary theory. 
The volume reviewed is singularly humor- 
less or else the humor is too subtle for 
this reviewer to fathom. 

Space considerations permit but few 
notes: following Marschak, businessmens’ 
choices of action—concerning assets—basi- 
cally depend upon expectations regarding 
lucrativity and risk; the author seems to 
side with the critics of the Keynesian sys- 
tem who think it “static” and so against 
Shackle and C. F. Carter. A note of pes- 
simism is struck in a postscript where it 
is asserted that “expectations have been 
introduced into economic theory to give it 
a teleological form and to make its hy- 
potheses instinctively more acceptable” (p. 
300). If this is so, economics is more of 
an art than a science. 

The book contains an “appeal to intro- 
spection” (p. 17). As there cannot be 
many experiments in the study of expecta- 
tions and so few confrontations with 
(known) facts by predictions, introspection 
is king. “The analysis consists mainly in 
sorting out the operations which determine 
the sense of the hypotheses proposed, in 
subjecting their results to plausibility tests, 
and in confronting predictions derived from 
them with the behavior actually observed” 
(p. 18). Introspection comes first, and 
then comes the testing. The volume has 
three parts: “Formalization of Expecta- 
tions,” “Sure-Prospect Equivalents,” and 
“Selective Reductions.” 

Ropert RocKAFELLOW 

Professor of Economics 

University of Rhode Island 


Dick Netzer. Economics of the Property 
Tax. Pp. xviii, 326. Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1966. $6.75. 

As another significant addition to the 
Brookings Studies of Government Finance, 
this scholarly work is the most compre- 
hensive treatment of the economics of the 
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property tax since Jens P. Jensen’s Prop- 
erty Tax in the United States (1931). The 
author’s stated objective is to evaluate this 
tax relative to alternative forms and raise 
policy issues concerning the merits of abol- 
ishing or altering the property tax. In- 
cluded within the scope are incidence the- 
ory and empirical data on the distribution 
of property-tax payments and expenditure 
benefits by income class, the economic ef- 
fects of both the income and property taxes 
on housing, tax differentials between and 
within geographical areas, income elasticity, 
and thé personal property component of 
the tax base. There are technical appen- 
dices which either describe the tabulation 
or derivation of data shown in the ‘tables 
or present additional data, such as the Ap- 
pendix on “Residential Property Tax Inci- 
dence in Northern New Jersey.” 

The advantages of this tax are its ability 
to produce large revenues and a unique 
link to local autonomy. Although the 
property tax has not been a significant fac- 
tor in inducing inefficient shifts in regional 
economic activities, it has been important 
in redistributing income within and be- 
tween geographical areas. The prevailing 
tax rate on housing, equivalent to a high 
excise tax of 17 or 18 per cent, suggests 
the possibility of substituting the following 
combination: double the consumption tax 
to 6 per cent, establish a housing-property 
rate of the same magnitude as the con- 
sumption tax and thus ‘reduce its current 
rate by two-thirds, and provide a business 
tax as a flat percentage of value added. 
Another ‘different alternative structure rec- 
ommended for consideration is the reduced 
tax rate.on housing plus alternative forms 
for the property tax, including taxing loca- 
tion rents via the site-value tax, a capital- 
gains tax on land-value increments, and 
benefits taxes based on the public services 
provided to the property. 

Although some individuals may criticize 
this monograph for its incomplete treat- 
ment of such a vast subject, its valuable 
content is an important contribution to the 
literature in public finance. Netzer’s astute 
and lucid economic analyses and provoca- 
tive style provide a real challenge to both 
the theoretician and public-policy-criented 
* student. The introduction and use of per- 
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tinent statistical data from the Bureau of 
the Census and other sources permit a 
more critical evaluation of many proposi- 
tions which formerly have either been: ac- 
cepted or rejected with little empirical 
evidence. 
Leo COHEN 

Professor of Economics i 

Southern Illinois University 

Edwardsville 


MARINA voN NEUMANN WHITMAN. Gov- 
ernment Risk-Sharing in Foreign Invest- 
ment. Pp. xii, 358. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1965. - $8.50. 


Before it began calling for réstraint on 
the part of Americans with fuñds they 
might place abroad, the United States gov! 
ernment actively encouraged private foreign 
investment, first in western Europe during 
the Marshall Plan and then in most of the 
rest of the world as well. The process con- 
tinues so far as the less developed countries 
are concerned in spite of balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties. Among the many un- 
resolved issues of development policy, one 
that requires moré exploration than ‘it ‘has 
had concerns the satisfactory linking of 
private investment and governmental aid. 
There is, then, a present and future as 
well as a past for the subject of this use- 
ful and well-handled ‘study.’ 2 

Omitting tax incentives and such prémo- 
tional methods as exhortation and the pro- 
vision of information, Professor Whitman 
examines How the United-States govern- 
ment and some interndtional ‘agencies ‘in 
which it ‘is attive have tried to encourage 
the investment of private ‘capital abroad 
by shdring, in one way or another, the in- 
vestor’s risk. Her Princeton ‘essay of 1959 
on the investment guaranty program, con- 
densed and brought up to date, makes up 
one chapter. “Another deals with more or 
less related activities of the Development 
Loan’ Fund and the Agency for Interna- 
tional. Development. Standing somewhat 
apart is-the. International Finance Corpora- 
tion, specialized in function and, as it has 
turned: out, rather limited in scope as well. 
A major part- -of the study concerns the 
Export-Import Bank, the Inter-Americari 
Development Bank, and the World Bank; 
which have-served as channels for the flow 
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of private funds in several ways, among 
them investors’ purchase of World Bank 
bonds, private participation in these off- 
cial agencies’ loans, and the less formal or 
clearly defined kind of association in which 
private capital is attracted to a situation 
because the public institutions are in- 
volved in somewhat related activities. 

Professor Whitman has a number of in- 
testing things to say about the differences 
among these devices, their strengths and 
weaknesses, and the difference between 
sharing a risk and completely eliminating 
it by government guaranty—in which case, 
she would argue there is no true private 
investment. When it comes to estimating 
the relative importance of these activities, 
it is difficult to do more than add up the 
figures and make a few comparisons. 
There can be speculation about what might 
have been in the absence of the devices, 
but the record of what has been achieved 
justifies only rather modest claims. There 
is room for judicious optimism about the 
future, provided the risk-sharing arrange- 
ments “are regarded as an instrument for 
creating a better complementary relation- 
ship between the two types of capital out- 
flow” and not as a way of replacing govern- 
ment aid with private investment. 
; WILLIAM DIEBOLD, Jr. 

Senior Research Fellow 

Council on Foreign Relations 

New York City 


ALBERT FisHLow. American Railroads and 
the Transformation of the Ante-Bellum 
Economy. Pp. xv, 452. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1965. 
$10.00. 


Fishlow’s study is a re-examination of 
the role of railroads in the development of 
the United States between 1830 and 1860. 
Like Fogel’s Railroads and American Eco- 
nomic Growth, it is an effort to examine 
railroad development and its economic im- 
pact in terms of the theory of economic 
development and growth, as that theory has 
developed in recent years. Fishlow attrib- 
utes greater significance to railroads than 
Fogel. Fishlow is concerned with the ef- 
fect of railroad development in fact, and 
Fogel with the thesis that similar economic 
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development would have occurred without 
railroads through expansion of the canal 
system. 

Because of the complexity of the prob- 
lem, the limitations of statistical data, the 
questions of their applicability, and the ne- 
cessity of resorting to various assumptions 
at numerous points, analyses like those of 
Fishlow are provocative of endless argu- 
ment as is shown by some of the differ- 
ences of opinion between Fishlow and 
Fogel. Until such controversies are re- 
solved, one may be pardoned for some 
skepticism over Fishlow’s effort to express 
in quantitative terms the direct benefits 
that accrued from the development of the 
railroads arising from the reduction of 
transport costs—to shippers. 

Fishlow demolishes the notion that the 
railroads were built “ahead of demand” in 
the period studied, but those who have 
used the term in the past may have at- 
tached a less precise or theoretically cor- 
rect meaning to the term, and merely 
meant building was ahead of the ability 
of the immediately available or shortly 
available traffic to support the railroad in- 
vestment. But even with this looser mean- 
ing attached to the phrase, Fishlow is 
doubtless correct in maintaining that the 
railroads constructed during the period 
studied, or at least most of them, had a 
sound economic basis founded on traffic 
that was or would be available soon after 
completion. 

Chapters follow on the impact of the 
railroad building of the period on western 
agriculture, on eastern industrialization, and 
on the pattern of domestic commerce. 
These chapters should be required reading 
for all students of American economic his- 
tory, not only because of the facts and in- 
sight brought to bear on the subject, but 
because there is a critical examination of 
some of the overly broad assertions on the 
effect of railroad development which are 
commonly found in the literature on the 
subject. The reader, however, will find 
that he needs to be familiar with the con- 
cepts and terminology found in the theo- 
retical literature on economic development. 

D. PHILIP LOCKLIN 

Emeritus Professor of Economics 

University of Illinois 
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ABEL-SMITH, Brran. The Hospitals, 1800- 
1948: A Study in Social Administration in 
England and Wales. Pp. xiii, 514. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1964. $9.00. 
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$8.00. 
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tion. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1966. $8.50. 
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FOREWORD 

Interest in and opinions about Americans abroad are hardly new phenomena. 
One traditional school of literature is arch, patronizing, and superior, treating 
Americans as ill-educated, bad-mannered children with too much unearned 
pocket money. : : 

This school, by far the largest, includes both American authors—writing about 
. other Americans, not themselves, of course—and non-Americans for whom the 
sport seems, for reasons that escape me, to have an endless fascination. Another 
‘school finds us and our country downright sinister and threatening: we carry with ` 
us a degrading cultural blight, or a threat of financial capture, or we are agents 
of that semimythical giant octopus, the Central Intelligence Agency, or we are 
forerunners of a coming surge of world conquest. And there is, of course, . 
another school which comments on the folkways and appetites of this strange 
tribe in order to entice it to its shores or doors and to cater to it, monopolize 
its attention, and absorb its wealth. 

There is beginning to be a fourth school of literature which is interested in the 
phenomenon of Americans abroad. It is neither supercilious, alarmed, nor ex- 
ploitative, but is naturalistic and interested in the phenomenon for its own sake. 
The articles in this volume are a sample of such literature by some of the 
practitioners engaged in dealing with the flow and by scholars who have chosen 
this as a field of study. The tenor throughout is descriptive and empirical, not 
judgmental, and that is as it should be. 

One thing should be said at the outset about the manner in which we have 
selected from this literature. We have chosen in this volume to distinguish 
among Americans abroad primarily on the basis of their reasons for going abroad. 
Hence, the core of this volume is a series of parallel articles dealing with different 
types of Americans according to their work roles. Surrounding it are intro- 
ductory articles tracing the recent dispersion of Americans and some of their 
‘distinguishing characteristics as compared with the stay-at-home population, 
followed by a general history of the American diaspora, and some concluding 
articles examining legal problems of Americans abroad and various aspects of the 
American community in India. This choice of emphasizing the reasons for the 
foreign sojourn as the -primary basis of distinguishing Americans necessarily im- 
poverishes the rich variety in the quality of the foreign sojourn which results 
from the distinctive personality and sociocultural background of the individual 
Americans. By referring to them all as Americans we tend to do what their host 
_ countries do, wipe out their individual differences. Another cost of our way of 
` dividing up the topic is to obscure the differences among countries as a key 
determinant of differences in American experience abroad. We expected to have 
an article on the American colony in Italy as a contrast to-those on India, but 
an author’s illness at deadline time forced us to cancel it. Other fruitful ways 
of looking at the matter would have been to compare Americans abroad with 
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those of other nationalities, or to examine the effects of their foreign sojourn on ' 
their subsequent careers in the United States. 

Alas, we have done none of those things; this is a task for another day. 
Meanwhile, tens of thousands of Americans are packing their bags, applying for 
their visas, enduring their shots, mapping their itineraries and engaging in the other 
seemingly endless activities that are part of the predeparture ritual of going abroad. 


I wish to thank John Useem and Richard Heindel for their assistance in 
planning this volume. ` l 


"RICHARD D. LAMBERT 


A Statistical Overview of Americans Abroad ` 


` By Ernest RUBIN 


Asstract: The purpose of this paper is to present contem- 
porary statistical facts about 1.5 million resident Americans 
abroad. To the extent that the data permit, an exposition is 
presented.along demographic-economic lines. ‘This special seg- 
ment of American nationality differs quite significantly from 
the territorial population of the United States in many ways. 
Its age and sex distributions, as well as its occupational, edu- 
cational, and marital characteristics set it apart from the rest 
of America. It is, nevertheless, a significant population in its 
own right. For the main part it consists of Americans volun- 
tarily living outside United States territory. This group is 
‘the United States abroad, even though it be small and not sta- 
tistically representative of the American people. Perhaps it 
is because of this that more and Botter data are needed about . 
these people. 


Ernest Rubin, Ph.D., Arlington, Virginia, is Adjunct Professor of Statistics at American 
University and Adjunct Professor of Economics at The Catholic University of America 
in Washington, D.C. He was with the Immigration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice (1941-1948) and since 1948 has been with the United 
States Department of Commerce where he is Director of the Sino-Soviet Division. 
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FEW definitions will enable us to 
speak with some accuracy about a 
subject for which official statistics are 


admittedly incomplete or nonexistent.. 


In general, a United States citizen who 
resides outside the territory of the 
United States for six months or more 
is an “American Abroad.” If a time 
- limitation were not indicated, then the 
American border-crosser who enters 
Canada or Mexico for a few minutes 
or an American tourist who goes to 
Europe for two months would be classi- 
fied as Americans abroad. 

I shall refer to Americans who live 
abroad, in the sense defined by the 
Census of 1960, whether they do so 
for business, pleasure, education, or 
because they are citizen dependents. 
I am concerned with the resident 
United States population abroad rather 
than with United States transients or 
tourists. 

The principal source of information, 
the Census of 1960, is now six years 
old. The 1960 Census of Americans 
overseas is not of the enumerative type 
which has been employed in every na- 
tional census in the United States since 
1790. The overseas census depended 
upon the completion by the respondent 
of questionnaires that had been dis- 
tributed by United States embassies 
and legations.2 To update some of 


1 U.S., Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census 
of Population, 1960; Selected Area Reports: 
Americans Overseas (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1964), p. vii. 
` “Living Abroad” is defined as residing out- 
side-the fifty states, the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the 
outlying areas of the United States sovereignty 
or jurisdiction. The population abroad in- 
cludes members of the Armed Forces, federal 
civilian employees, dependents of these two 
groups, crews of merchant vessels, and other 
United States citizens living abroad. Ameri- 
cans temporarily abroad on vacations, business 
trips, and the like are excluded. 

2 Ibid. It is not possible to estimate either 
the extent of underenumeration or that of 


TABLE 1—Tse UNITED STATES POPULATION 
RESIDENT ABROAD: 1900-1960 





YEAR NUMBER 
1900 91,219 
1910 55,608 
-1920 117,238 
1930 89,453 
1940 118,933 
1950 481,545» 
1960 1,372,066 





® Excludes United States citizens temporarily 
abroad on private business, travel, and the like. 

b Estimate based on 20 per cent sample of 
reports received, 

Source: U.S., Bureau of the Census, Historical 
Statistics of the United States: Colonial Times to 
1957: (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office 1960) and U.S., Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Census of Population, 1960: 
Selected Reports: Americans Overseas (Washing- ` 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1964). 


the census statistics, I have relied on 
data prepared and compiled by the 
Department of Defense and by the 
United States Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, as presented in the 
annual reports of these agencies since 
1960. 

Changes in the size and composition 
of the United States population living 
abroad has grown from less than 100,- 
000 at the turn of the century to almost 
1.4 million in 1960. As indicated in the 
accompanying table, there was slight 
change in the size of the American 
community abroad between 1900 and 
1940. During the forty-year period the 
low was 56,000 in 1910 and the high, 
119,000 in 1940. World War II and 
its aftermath of reconstruction and in- 
ternational change produced a tremen- 
dous growth in the size of our popula- 
tion living in foreign countries. A sub- 
stantial part of this post-World War IT 


overenumeration. On the basis of experience 
in questionnaire surveys of the self-enumera- 


“tive type it is believed that this method gen- 
„erally leads to underenumeration. 
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TABLE 2—ArrivaLs AND DEPARTURES OF 
UNITED STATES CITIZENS: 1961-1965 
(as THOUSANDS) 





NET 





YEAR ARRIVALS DEPARTURES | (ARRIVALS- 
DEPARTURES) 
1961 2,090 2,014 +76 
1962 2,339 2,299 +40 
1963 2,616 2,588 +28. 
1964 2,913 2,850 +63 
1965 3,351 3,340 411 
Total 13,309 13,091 +218 





Source: Annual Reports of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, 1961-1965 and Report of 
Passenger Travel Between the U.S. and Foreign 
Countries, No. 1 (Calendar 1963) and No. 2 
(Calendar 1964)—U.S., Department of Justice, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. The 
data indicate a net citizen civilian inflow during 
the five-year period since the census of 1960 
in excess of 200,000. 


increase is directly related to military 
personnel stationed abroad and to their 
dependents. The purpose of this dis- 
cussion is to describe and to examine 
the composition of the overseas United 
States population in the 1960's. 

The immigration statistics of arriving 
and departing civilian United States 
citizens, exclusive of Canadian travel 
over land borders, for the period 1961- 
1965 is shown in the following table. 

Information regarding the social, eco- 
nomic and demographic characteristics 
of United States citizen migrants are 
not available on an annual basis. Sta- 
tistics provided by the Bureau of Se- 
curity and Consular Affairs of the 
United States Department of State of 
passports issued do not assist us in 
making annual estimates of the United 
States population abroad in a noncensal 
year.® 

On the basis of data published by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
and by the Department of Defense* for 

3 “Summary of Passport Statistics’? (U.S. 
Department of State). 


4 Monthly statistical reports of the Defense 
Department on Armed Forces Personnel. 
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the period 1961-1965, it is estimated 
that the United States resident popula- 
tion abroad on January 1, 1966 was 
approximately 1.4 million or about the 
same as in 1960. In 1960, civilians 
numbered 740,000 and armed forces 
personnel, 610,000. On the basis of 
available data it appears’that in 1966 
the United States civilian population 
amounted to about 600,000, while 
United States armed forces personnel 
in foreign countries ranged between 
700,000 and 800,000. 

Important reasons for these shifts in 
the composition of the United States 
resident population abroad are related 
to the withdrawal to mainland United 
States of dependent civilians of armed 
forces personnel stationed in Cuba, 
Southeast Asia, and Europe and the 
increase of military personnel abroad, 
particularly in South Vietnam. 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 


As indicated in the introductory 
statement, the characteristics of the 
resident United States population in 
foreign countries of the mid-1960’s 
differ from those obtained from the 
census of 1960. It is nevertheless 
worth-while and necessary to describe 
the characteristics of Americans resi- 
dent abroad in 1960 and to make some 
judgmental estimates as to the changes 
in the size and composition of this 
population by the mid-1960’s.® 

The principal demographic charac- 
teristics of any population are age and 


5A resident population abroad is subject 
to the same demographic factors that influence 
the size of a domestic population, namely, 
migration, births, and deaths. Under United 
States laws, children born abroad of United 
States citizen parents are also United States 
citizens. The difficulty in studying United 
States populations resident abroad is one of 
incomplete, inaccurate, and sparse data, espe- 
cially about the births and deaths of United 
States citizens. 
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- TABLE 3—AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION oF UNITED STATES RESIDENTS ABROAD: 1960 
(ın THousanps) 








MALE FEMALE 
AGE`GROUP 
H i Total Civilian’ Military Total Civilian Military 

0-9 years 151.6 151.6 — 143.8 143.8 — 

- 10-19 years - 140.0 47.8 92.3 54.7 54.5 2 
20-29 years 363.2 16.7 346.5 103.7 101.3 2.4 
30-39 years 156.4 37.5 118.9 86.8 ` 85.4 14 
40-49 years 71.6 28.8 42.8 34.4 33.6 8 
50-59 yéars 23.3 18.8 4.5 12.6 12.4 2 

60-69- years 11.7 14.5 12 6.8 6.8 — 

70 years and over 7.0 7.0 — 4.1 4.1 — 
Total 924.8 322.7 605.2 446.9 414.9 5.0 
Median age 23.3 11.1 24.3 22.6 22.4 29.8 


Source: Adapted from U.S., Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960: Selected - 
Area Reporis: Americans Overseas (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964), 


Table B, p. viii and Table 1, p. 1. 


sex. In Table 3, this information is 
indicated for the United States resident 
population abroad in 1960, with a fu- 
ture subdivision for the civilian and 
military population groups. 

“The median age for resident males is 
23.3 years and for resident females 22.6 
years, yielding an approximate median 
age. of 23 years for the total United 
States resident population abroad. It 
may be noted that the median age of 
the total United States population in 
1960 was almost thirty years. Thus, 
on the basis of age distribution, the 
United States resident population abroad 
differs very significantly from the 
United States domestic population. 

Of further interest are the differences 
between the median age ‘of civilian 
males and females. Thus, the median 
age of civilian males was 11.1 years 
compared to 22.4 years for civilian 
females. (Comparison between the 
median age of the male and female 
armed forces personnel of 24.3 years 
and 29.8 years, respectively, is not 
. Meaningful; there were only 5,000 fe- 
males compared to 605,000 males in 
‚the armed forces in 1960). 

What explanation may be offered for 


this substantial difference in the median 
age of the male and female civilian 
population? Up to twenty years of age 
the number of civilian. males almost 
equals that of the females, that is, 
199.4 thousand and 198.3 thousand, 
respectively. Between twenty and 
forty, however, there are 186.7 thou- 
and females compared to only 54.2 
thousand males. Part of this excess of 
females is a consequence of the occupa- 
tional distribution. In 1960 many of 
the depéndent civilians of military per- 
sonnel were wives in the age group 
twenty to forty. 

It will also be noted that the sex 
ratio was 207 for the total resident 
population, (that is, 207 males per 100 
females) compared to a sex ratio of 
about 98 inthe population of territorial 
United States. The sex ratio of the 
civilian resident population, however, 
was only 78, mainly because of the 
presence of the civilian resident wives 
of military men. As noted earlier the 
excess of civilian females over males 
is particularly marked in the twenty- 
year to forty-year age group. 

The marital status of United States 
residents abroad fourteen years of age 
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TABLE 4—MARITAL STATUS OF UNITED STATES RESIDENTS ABROAD, FOURTEEN YEARS 
OF AGE AND OvER: 1960 





TOTAL CIVILIAN ARMED FORCES 
MARITAL 
STATUS 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 

Single 335,435 36,791 42,079 33,908 293,356 2,883 
Married 381,245 227,101 84,777 225,323 296,468 1,778 
(Separated)* (6,877) (880) (2,287) (850) (4,590) (30) 
Widowed 3,993 5,972 3,141 5,900 852 72 
Divorced 20,628 3,144 6,164 2,843 14,464 301 

Total 741,301 273,008 136,161 267,974 605,140 5,034 





s Included in married category. 


Source: Adapted from U.S., Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960: Selected 
Area Reports: Americans Overseas algin, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964), 


Table B, p. VIII, and Table 2, p. 5. 


and over, by sex, is shown in Table 4. 
A further subdivision is provided for 
the civilian and military population 
groups. Perhaps somewhat startling is 
the point that married men (296,468) 
. outnumbered single men (293,356) in 
the armed forces. This situation largely 
accounts for the large number of mar- 
ried females in the civilian population 
abroad. In the civilian population, 
married men amounted to twice the 
number of single males, a result in part 
_accounted for by the very small number 


TABLE 5—Sex Ratio OF UNITED STATES CIVIL- 
IAN RESIDENTS ABROAD, BY AGE AND BY 
MARITAL Status: 1960 








Sex Ratio 
AGE GROUP {Males per 100 
Females) 
All ages 78.0 
Under 14 years 102.6 
14 years and over 51.0 
Of which 
Single 124.1 
Married 37.6 
Widowed 53.2 
Divorced 216.8 


Source: Adapted from U.S., Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960: Se- 
lected Area Reports: Americans Overseas. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1964), Table B, p. viii, Table 1, p. 1 and Table 
2,p.5. 


of married males between fourteen 
years and twenty years of age. Di- 
vorced males more than doubled di- 
vorced females in the civilian popu- 
lation. The marital status of the 
American resident population abroad 
differs very markedly from that of the 
population at home. Additional in- 
formation on the sex ratio of the civilian 
population is provided in Table 5. 


OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The entire category “armed forces” 
may be regarded as an occupational or 
employment grouping. It is of interest, 
particularly because of the relationships 
established between all civilian em- 
ployees (those of United States firms, 
federal civil servants, and the like), to 
examine the characteristics of United 
States civilian residents employed 
abroad. The 1960 Census revealed 
that there were 138,000 United States 
civilians employed abroad (Table 6). 
Of this number, males exceeded females 
by about 60,000; the rounded figures 
were 99,000 and 39,000, respectively. 
The data shown in Table 6 indicate 
both the category as well as the occupa- 
tion of worker. Private workers, that 
is, employees of private firms or self- 
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employed’ made up the largest category, 
96,923 or 70 per cent, while federal 
civilian employees, the second largest 
group, numbering 38,750, accounted for 
27 per cent of all employed civilians. 


Professional and technical employees . 


made up the largest occupational group, 
somewhat over one-third of total em- 
ployees. In this group there were 32, 
000 males and 18,000 females. Man- 
agers and officials, almost all males, 
was the second largest occupational 
category; only in the clerical category 
did females significantly outnumber 
males. As would be expected, the oc- 
_ cupational distribution of United States 

civilians employed abroad in no way 
resembles its domestic analogue. 

The age distribution, by sex, of em- 
ployed United States civilians in 1960 


is shown in Table 7. The median age 
of all employed males was 40.8 years 
while that of females was 23.2 years. 
This result is partially explained by the 
large number of female clerical employ- 
ees (secretaries, typists, and clerks). 
“Other citizens,” over 60,000 (the 
largest group, accounting for 44 per 
cent of civilian employees), consisted 
mainly of employees in private indus- 
try. In this group the median age 
of 45,000 males was 39.1 years and of 
15,000 females, 38.0 years. Federal 
civilian employees, consisting princi- 
pally of United States personnel in the 
United States -Foreign Service and in 
international organizations, amounted 
to 35,000 persons or about one-quarter 
of all civilian employees. The median 
age of males in this category was almost 


y: 


TABLE 6—UNITED STATES CIVILIAN RESIDENTS EMPLOYED ABROAD, BY CLASS OF WORKER, 
OCCUPATION, AND SEX: 1960 


CLASS OF WORKER ToraL | Per CENT] MALE PER CENT | FEMALE | Per CENT 

Total, employed 138,174 | 100.0 98,967 100.0 39,207 | 100.0 
Private workers 96,923 70.15 74,129 74.90 22,794 58.14 
Federal civilian employees’ 38,750 28.04 | 23,757 24.00 14,993 38.24, 
Employees of foreign governments 847 0.61 418 0.42 429 1.09 
Employees of international organ- a 

izations 492 0.36 320 0.32 172 0.44 
Not reported 1,162 0.84 343 0.35 819 2.09 
OCCUPATION OF EMPLOYED ‘ 
Total, employed 138,174 | 100.0 98,967 | 100.0 39,207 | 100.0 
Professional and technical 50,309 36.41 | 31,855 32.19 18,454 47.07 
Farmers and farm managers 483 0.35 430 0.43 53 0.14 
Managers, officials, (excluding 

farm) 25,104 18.17 | 23,687 23.93 1,417 3.61 
Clerical and kindred 16,776 12.14 4,554 4.60 | 12,222 31.17 
Sales 2,428 1.76 1,520 1.54 908 2.32 
Craftsmen and foremen 8,151 5.90 8,000 8.08 151 0.39 
Operatives 17,183 12.44 | 16,244 16.41 939 2.39 
Private household 426 0.31 24 0.02 402 1.03 
Service (excluding household) 10,285 7.44 8,742 8.83 1,543 3.94 
Farm laborers and foremen 210 0.15 187 0.19 23 0.06 
Laborers, (excluding farm and 

mine) 930 0.67 884 0.89 46 0.12 
Occupations not reported 5,889 4.26 2,840 2.87 3,049 7.78 





Source: Adapted from U.S.,-Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960: Selected 
Area Reports: Americans Overseas (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964), 


. Table 3, p. 6. 
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TABLE 7—DISTRIBUTION oF EMPLOYED UNITED States CIVILIANS ABROAD, 
BY AGE AND SEX: 1960 


` 














MALES 
nee i Federal “Other Dependents of Dependents of 
Total Civilian Citizens’’> Armed Forces pee Crews 

14-24 years 4,519 362 2,372 298 65 1,422 
25-34 years | 25,582 5,742 13,350 19 102 6,369 
35-44 years | 33,193 7,662 15,153 51 112. 10,215 
45-54 years 22,219 4,453 9,217 — 85 8,464 
55andover| 13,454 2,130 5,725 = = 5,599 

Total 98,967 . 20,349 45,817 368 364 32,069 ° 
Median age 40.8 40.3 39.7 17.9 36.3 43.1 

% Dist. 100.0 20.6 46.3 0.4 04 32.3 

FEMALES 

14-24 years | 6,390 1,860 1,464 2,924. 133 ` 9 
25-34 years | 14,306 6,300 5,081 2,522 303 - 100 
35-44 years 10,869 4,219 4,624 1,595 321. 110 
45-54 years | 4,987 2,000 2,619 "= 259 109 
55 and over 2,655 597 1,989 — — 69 

Total 39,207 14,976 15,777 7,041 1,016 397 

Per cent 100.0 38.1 40.5 17.9 2.5 1.0 
Median age 23.2 34.0 38.0 27.4 37.4 43.1 


a “Other Citizens” aré all persons not included in the specific categories shown. 

Source: Adapted from U.S., Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960: Selected ° 
Area Reports: Americans Overseas (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964), 
Table 1, p. 1, Table 4, p. 8, Table 9, p. 51, Table 10, p. 58, and Table 15, p. 93. 


forty years; that of females was thirty- 
eight years. 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


As might be surmised from some of 
the unusual demographic and occupa- 
tional characteristics, the educational 
distribution of the adult civilian popu- 
lation differs considerably from that of 
the United States domestic population. 
The educational data are given in 
Table 8. 

The average number of school years 
completed, as indicated by the median, 
is slightly over 12.5 years, considerably 
higher than the comparable median for 
the domestic population. For males 
between eighteen years and twenty-five 
years this median is 12.9 years, almost 
one year beyond the high school level. 


Males twenty-five years and over were 
better educated, with a median of 13.8 
years or an equivalent of almost two 
years of college. Almost 38,000 males 
and 19,000 females had completed four 
years or more of college. The median 
years of schooling for women was 12.5 
years. 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE ABROAD 


How long do civilian Americans live 
abroad? The relevant data are pro- 
vided in Table 9. The over-all average 
is about two years, but variations occur 
by selected identifiable civilian cate- 
gories. Federal civilian employees and 
their dependents average about 2.5 
years abroad and dependents of armed 
forces personnel, slightly over 1.5 years. 
The miscellaneous group “Other Citi- 
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ens” averaged slightly more than the 
2.5 years of federal civilian employees 
and their dependents. The “Other 
Citizens” category consisting of more 
than 190,000 persons is more than twice 
the federal group of 76,000. Depend- 
ents of armed forces, which make up 
the largest identifiable civilian group, 
462,000, had a median residence of 
1.6 years. 

It is necessary to comment briefly on 
thé foregoing derived averages. Two 
categories of statistical ambiguity are 
contained in the data shown in Table 8. 


“The omnipresent group “not reported” 


varies in relative importance according 


‘to the particular identifiable civilian 


group. Thus, for “Federal Civilian Em- 
ployees” the “not reported” group 
amounted to less than 3 per cent of that 
total class; for “Other Citizens,” the 
“not reported” category is about one 
per cent of this group. Almost 9 per 
cent of the dependents of armed forces 
personnel were in the “not reported” 
category. The second classification re- 
relating to ambiguity, that is, of civil- 
ian Americans who never lived in the 
United States, was- probably around 
100,000 in 1960 or about 7 per cent of 
our civilian overseas population. The 
latter group refers primarily to children 
born abroad of United States citizens 
who acquire citizenship at birth. 


TABLE 8—Years oF SCHOOL COMPLETED OF THE UNITED STATES CIVILIAN 
POPULATION ABRoAD BY AGE: 1960 


Mae FEMALE 
YEARS or SCHOOL COMPLETED TOTAL 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Persons 18 to 24 years 65,426 8,732 100.0 56,694 100.0 
No. school years completed 174 68 0.8 106 0.2 
Elementary: 1 to 4 years ` 366 163 1.9 203 0.4 
5 to 7 years 1,317 316 3.6 1,001 18° 

8 years 3,756 297 3.4 3,459 6.1 
High school: 1 to 3 years 14,288 1,360 15.6 12,928 22.8 
4 years 29,335 2,285 26.2 27,050 47.7 
College: 1 to 3 years 10,252 2,582. 29.6 7,670 13,5 
4 years 3,664 733 8.4 2,931 5.2 
4 5 years or more 1,072 631 7.2 441 0.8 
School years not reported 1,202 297 3.4 905 1,6 

Median school years completed 12.4 12.9 — 12.4 — 

PY 

Persons 25 years and over 310,742 114,0478 100.0 196,695 100.0 
No. school years completed 2,646 1,774 F 1.6 872 0.4 
Elementary: 1 to 4 years 7,902 5,905 f 5.2 1,997 1.0 
5 to 7 years 14,699 9,533 3} 8.4 5,166 2.6 
8 years 22,861 9,062 3}, 7.9 13,799 7.0 
High school: 1 to 3 years 40,318 14,099] Ẹ 12.4 26,219 13.3 
4 years 97,420 18,428 ` 16.2 78,992 40.2 
College: 1 to 3 years 46,850 |> 14,480 i 12.7. 32,370 16.5 
4 years 37,969 15,898; 13.9 22,071 11.2 
5 years or more 31,857 21,473 18.8 10,384 5.3 
School years not reported 8,220 3,395 | 3.0 4,825 2.5 

Median school years completed 12.6 13.83 — 12.6 — 





Source: Adapted from U.S., Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960: Selected 
Area Reports: Americans Overseas (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964), 


Table 2, pp. 4 and 5. 
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TABLE 9—Lencta OF RESIDENCE ABROAD BY SELECTED. CIVILIAN UNITED STATES 
Grovers As oF 1960 . f 








DEPENDENTS OF 


FEDERAL CIVILIAN DEPENDENTS OF 


FEDERAL CIVILIAN “OTHER CITIZENS» 


ot EMPLOYEES EMPLOYEES ARMED FORCES 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Less than 1 992 638 503 1,170 4,564 | 3,168 | 10,644] 23,007 
1-1.9 years 8,092 8,352 | 5,049 | 10,428 | 32,755 | 27,487 | 85,411 | 180,974 
2-3.9 years 4,552 3,228 2,670 5,644 | 20,540} 17,489 | 22,166] 45,401 
4-~10.9 years 3,326 1,244 888 2,297 | 12,674 | 11,250 466 1,032 
11-13.9 years 1,951 512 176 664 7,370 | 6,343 90 230 
14~-19.9 years 677 107 15 55 1,274 1,326 1 11 
20 years and over 231 141 25 -92 | 4,867] 5,774 6 227 
Not reported * 437 653 740 1,195 | 5,572} 5,536 | 12,618 | 24,536 
Never lived in - 
the U.S. 91 101 3,733 5,552 | 11,247 | 11,465 | 21,246] 34,442 
Total 20,349 | 14,976 | 13,799 | 27,097 | 100,863 | 89,838 | 152,648 } 309,836 
Median years 
2.7 2.5 2.7 1.6 1.6 


abroad? 2.4 2.6 2.6 


s “Other Citizens” is the group not included in those shown and excludes members of the armed 


forces and merchant crews. 


b Computed after excluding “Not Reported” and “Never lived in the U.S.” groups. 

Source: Adapted from U.S., Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1960: Selected 
Area Reports: American Overseas (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964), 
Table 4, p. 8, Table 9, p. 51, Table 11, p. 65 and Table 13, p. 79. ` 


Some ConcLupINGc REMARKS 


There appears to have been slight 
variation in the size of the United 
States population abroad between 1960 
and 1966. The principal changes that 
have occurred in the composition of the 
American resident population abroad 
between 1960 and 1966 is a decrease 
in the number of females between 
twenty and forty and of children of 
both sexes and an increase in the num- 
ber of males, particularly males belong- 
ing to armed forces personnel. The 
effect of these shifts would be to in- 
crease both the sex ratio and the 
median age of Americans abroad. In 
the absence of specific demographic de- 
tails of citizen migration, as well as of 
deaths and births of citizens abroad, it 
is not possible to provide reliable es- 
timates of the median age and of the 


sex ratio of the American population 
resident abroad in 1966. 
_ On the basis of data available from 
the 1960 Census it is quite apparent. 
that Americans overseas constitute a 
very special segment of the parent 
population. The overseas group is, on 
the whole, younger, better educated, 
and probably more remuneratively em- 
ployed than the national population. 
For many of the United States civilians 
now living and working abroad, the 
decision to do so is a voluntary one. 
While the official statistics indicate 
an overseas population of 1.5 million it 
is difficult to indicate to what extent 
this number underestimates or over- 
estimates the actuality. The impor- 
tance of the American presence abroad 
is related to our foreign-policy aims, to 
United States business operations, and 
to our cultural objectives. Because of this - 
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it may, perhaps, be appropriate to voice a 
statistical plea here for better data and 
information about American abroad. 

It is, of course, not enough to express 
this plea without indicating the in- 
adequacies of our present data. My 
comments are not to be construed as 
criticism of existing statistics, because, 
for the main part, they are by-products 
of administrative processes unrelated to 
demographic needs. The statistics on 


' . the migration of citizens are incomplete 


as to volume and virtually nonexistent 
as to demographic, economic, and social 
characteristics. ‘The passport statistics 
of the State Department do not ac- 
curately express the volume of citizen 
emigration. Data of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, related to tax returns 
from abroad, or of the federal Social 
Security system, related to the sending 
‘of pension and dependency checks 
abroad, are likewise inadequate for 
demographic purposes. 
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This is not the place to suggest 
specific proposals for the improvement 
of these data. A competent group of 
sociologists, economists, and political 
scientists should study this problem and 
suggest plausible methods to obtain 
needed information. It is a common- 
place that the world is rapidly shrink- 
ing. The problems of. international 
movement and communication in the 
Free World are quickly diminishing. 
It is conjectured that the resident 
United States population abroad will 
grow substantially in the coming dec- 
ades, particularly as United States bus- 
iness, trade, and education continue to 
expand beyond domestic frontiers. The 
need for accurate statistical data about 
this important segment of American 
nationality, is already apparent, and 
steps should now be taken to assure 
that this information will be readily 
obtainable and available in the near 
future. 


A Historical View of Americans Abroad 


By Foster RHEA DULLES 


ABSTRACT: Americans have traveled abroad in increasing 
numbers ever since the formation of the Republic.. Their num- 
bers at first were very limited and largely confined to the well- 
to-do. Newly developed means of transportation, from the 
trans-Atlantic steamship to the modern jet airplane, have com- 
bined with increasing prosperity and enhanced leisure to swell 
the annual visitation of the Old World by Americans from a 
few thousands in the early nineteenth century to more than a 
million in the 1960’s. The expansion in this tourist travel 
has been particularly notable in the postwar years, and there 
has also been a tremendous increase in the number of Ameri- 
cans living at least temporarily abroad—American military 
forces and their dependents, government officials, teachers, and 
students. Ever since its beginnings, business, education, travel 
for its own sake, and vacations have been the principal motives 
for the European journeying. ‘Americans have a special call 
to travel,” a contributor to the North American Review wrote 
in 1856. “It is the peculiar privilege of their birth in the 
New World, that the Old World is left them to visit.” This 
is still true today and would appear largely to account for the 
flood of tourists annually crossing the Atlantic. For a seg- 
ment of society now including all salaried workers and even 
numbers of skilled wage earners, as well as businessmen, the 
professional classes, and others among the well-to-do, travel 
abroad has become a part of the American way of life. 
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MERICAN travel abroad is as old 
as the history of the country. 
Even in colonial days the very wealthy 
paid their return visits to England, and 
Southern planters sometimes sent their 
sons on the Grand Tour. During revo- 
lutionary days there were American 
colonies in London and Paris: official 
envoys, merchants, artists, and other 
expatriates, while the “militia diplo- 
mats” roamed the Continent from St. 
Petersburg to Madrid seeking aid for 
the struggling republic. When at the 
close of the war Abigail Adams, the 
sprightly wife of John Adams, joined 
her husband in London, where he was 
serving as our first minister at the 
Court of St. James, she wrote her sister 
that she could hardly think herself out 
of her own country: “I see so many 
Americans about me.” 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


It was not until after the French 
revolutionary wars, however, that the 
circumstances of travel on the Conti- 
nent, the establishment of a half-dozen 
lines of little sailing packets offering 
trans-Atlantic service, and peace and 
prosperity at home gave a first real 
impetus to overseas voyaging. Ameri- 
cans then went to Europe in slowly in- 
creasing numbers on business ventures; 
to study art in Paris, Rome, and Flor- 
ence; to enroll in German universities; 
and to travel for their own interest and 
pleasure. Little groups of temporary 
exiles became a singular feature of the 
major European cities, and the tourists 
wandered the length and breadth of 
the land. 

This urge to travel—in the nineteenth 
century as in later days—was a dis- 
tinctive American characteristic. It 
was born of a restlessness, a sense of 
adventure, an insatiable curiosity that 
was part of our Anglo-Saxon inheritance 
and also a product of an expanding, 


frontier environment. And nothing 
could have been more natural than that 
Americans should be attracted by the 
Old World to which they were still 
joined by so many invisible ties. They 
were drawn abroad by the desire to visit 
ancestral scenes; by the lure of a rich 
culture—the source of their own civili- 
zation—which contrasted sharply with 
what appeared to be the wasteland of 
America; and by the opportunity to 
discover for themselves Europe’s an- 
tiquities—-the cathedrals, the castles, 
the palaces, the accumulated treasures 
of age-old art. 

“Americans have a special call to 
travel,” wrote a contributor to the 
North American Review in mid-century. 
“It is the peculiar privilege of their 
birth in the New World that the Old 
World is left them to’ visit.” And 
about this same time, seeing his coun- 
trymen embark and disembark at Liver- 
pool where he was serving as Ameri- 
can consul, Nathaniel Hawthorne was 
struck by their restless energy and 
eagerness to explore the European 
scene. “I saw that no other people on 
earth,” Hawthorne wrote, “have such 
vagabond habits as ours.” 

Businessmen and others with a spec- 
ial professional interest made up a first 
category of Americans journeying to 
Europe. Then there were, from earliest 
days, the wealthy members of society 
from the eastern seaboard cities. They 
set the prestigious fashion that has 
hardly dimmed of visiting foreign capi- 
tals to seek out “the acquaintance of 
distinguished and above all titled peo- 
ple.” Philip Hone, distinguished New 
Yorker, would confide to his diary that 
“all the world (our world) is going to 
Europe.” The first students, however 
different their purpose in crossing the 
Atlantic, were also from among the 
privileged few. Led by George Ticknor 
and Edward Everett, George Bancroft 
and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, they 


zealously pursued their education at 
Heidelberg and Göttingen, and then 
journeyed everywhere and were re- 
ceived by everyone in European society. 

Among the less exalted travelers— 
well-to-do but not from the world of 
fashion—one special group was clergy- 
men. Often their congregations, re- 
sponding to the idea that the long sea 
voyage and change of environment was 
highly conducive to good health, had 
sent them on European vacations for 
rest and inspiration. In 1840 the Rev- 
erend John A. Clark, of St. Andrew’s 
church in Philadelphia, found a “pleas- 
ant, sober, clerical group” aboard his 
ship, but he was afraid that many of 
these clergymen who had left their 
charges “under the pretext of enfeebled 
health” really had no more valid reason 
for going abroad than “a desire to enjoy 
the pleasures” of the trip. 

Scores of “literary pilgrims” (from 
whom we learn so much of travel in 
those days) crossed the Atlantic and 
copiously described their experiences. 
“Authorship and traveling are all the 
fashion,” wrote a contributor to the 
. Quarterly Review as early as 1829. 
Washington Irving lived abroad from 
1815 to 1832, and James Fenimore 
Cooper, from 1826 to 1833. ` Long- 
fellow returned many times after his 
student days, and others included Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, : James Russell 
Lowell, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. From Irving’s 
Sketch Book to Longfellow’s Outre- 
Mer, their romantic travel accounts of 
what they had seen through “rose-tinted 
glasses” set a nostalgic and sentimental 
pattern that for long characterized the 
American approach to the Old World. 

The early voyagers followed and 
carved ever deeper the traditional 
routes of the Grand Tour. They first 
visited England—“the old home,” with 
all its historical and literary associa- 
tions. ‘Then they went on to France’s 
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capital, which already had that undying 
appeal which would inspire the phrase, 
later borrowed from Oscar Wilde: 
“Good Americans when they die go to 
Paris.” There was also Italy, whose 
romantic associations led one capti- 
vated essayist to write of an image that 
“dwells in our hearts like that of 
a woman we have loved.” Visits to 
Switzerland, the Rhine Valley, and the 
Low Countries usually rounded out | 
such a tour, and only a few of the more 
venturesome went farther afield to 
northern Germany, Spain, or other parts 
of the Continent. 


The 1840's 


In the 1840’s an exciting develop- 
ment took place that greatly expanded 
overseas travel—from a few thousands 
annually to as many as thirty thousand. 
This was the introduction of trans- 
Atlantic steamships. Although they did 
not at first materially reduce the cost of 
what remained the prerogative of the 
rich, they so shortened the time of the 
ocean passage that simmer tours be- 
came far more possible. 

The new steamships of the Collins 
Line and the Cunard Company—vessels 
of some 3,000 tons burden, carrying 
from 160 to 220 passengers—not only 
cut the trans-Atlantic voyage from sev- 
eral weeks to nine or ten days, but 
provided comforts and indeed elegancies 
that the sailing packets wholly lacked. 
They had reasonably adequate cabins, 
ornate and richly upholstered saloons, 
and were soon to introduce “bathing 
rooms.” ‘They served sumptuous meals. 
(“The table is only too rich and abun- 
dant,” one traveler commented.) They 
also provided ample space for deck 
chairs, which, in this period, passengers 
brought aboard with them, and intro- 
duced “shovel board” and other en- 
tertainments. 

Far more important, these steamers 
were soon to offer second-class cabin” 
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accommodations which almost halved the 
prevailing fares. As the century ad- 
vanced, more and more people were 
able to go abroad, and by the 1890’s 
they sometimes totaled 100,000 a year. 
There soon arose the familiar complaint 
that wherever one went, it was crowded 
with Americans. The new tourists fol- 
lowed the old familiar paths; they in- 
variably visited the same places. 

The conditions of Continental travel 
did not change so quickly as those of 
the sea voyage. The advent of rail- 


_roads would eventually accomplish this, 


but in mid-century one still traveled 


` for the most part, by diligence or stage- . 


coach, stayed at little hotels or inns 
(except in the major cities) which left a 
great deal to be desired, and encoun- 
tered all the hazards of the stranger 
knowing little of the language and cus- 
toms of the people among whom he was 
sojourning. There were always vexa- 
tious delays with customs and baggage, 
not only because of the mountains of 
luggage considered necessary in those 
days, but because Europe was still di- 
vided into so many small states. “No- 
thing but the consideration that we 
were traveling for pleasure,” Harriet 
Beecher Stowe once wrote with gentle 
irony, “could for a moment have rec- 
onciled us to such inconveniences.” 


- Post-Civil War 


After the Civil War, guidebooks ap- 
peared to ease the tourist’s path. 
Harper’s published a Hend-Book for 


. Travelers in Europe and the East, but 


the bible for most Americans (as well 
as all other nationalities) was Bae- 
deker, with its -“star-system” so author- 
itatively laying down the rule of just 
what should be done and what should 
be seen. None could question the in- 
fallibility of its judgments: 


For kings and governments may err 
But never Mr. .Baedeker. 
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Thomas Cook was on the scene by 
the 1870s. In his Tvans-Atlantic 
Sketches, Henry James rather disdain- 
fully referred to this “great entrepré- 
neur of travel, with his coupons and 
his caravans of ‘personally conducted’ 
sight-seers.” Some years later a con- 
tributor to the Chautauquan described 
more sympathetically how bewildered 
Americans took 


refuge in that harbor of the intellectually 
destitute—Cook’s nearest office, where a 
highly competent and obliging official maps 
out the whole thing, counts the cost, and 
assures them that he will safely see them 
through the whole adventure. ` 


With the trans-Atlantic fare declin- 


ing to as low a figure as $100 and Mr. 
Cook’s: charges for a conducted tour 


-advertised at no more than $2.10 a day 


(including bed, table d’héte, lights, 
attendance; and a meat breakfast!), 
further changes were in order. One 
enthusiastic: writer was soon to com- 


‘ment that all distinction between the 


rich and the poor was being reduced to 
a minimum. This was an exaggera- 
tion, even at the century’s close. Never- 
theless, there was a distinct broadening 
in the social status of,peripatetic Ameri- 
cans as well as an increase in their 
numbers. Inevitably, those. from so- 
ciety’s more exclusive circles became 
concerned over the public attitudes of 
their less sophisticated or even plebeian 
countrymen. 

In 1869 a fastidious Henry James 
dismissed all such tourists as “vulgar, 
vulgar, vulgar.” In general, the hapless 
travelers from the United States, some- 
times, but not always, justifiably, won a 
reputation that was to cling to them 
down through the years even though 
many tourists of other nationalities, not 
excepting the English, at times exhib- 
ited the same inelegant or crude be- 
havior. Continuing his caustic des- 
cription of his own compatriots James 
wrote: 


z 
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Their ignorance—their stingy, defiant, 
grudging attitude toward everything Eu- 
ropean—their perpetual reference of all 
things to some American standard or prece- 
dent which exists only in their own un- 
scrupulous wind-bags—and then our un- 
happy poverty of voice, speech, of physi- 
ognomy—these things glare at you hid- 
eously. i 


Mark Twain was having his own fun 


at this same time in describing his 
fellow tourists f 
His mockery, as applied both to them 
and to the hallowed sights over which 


they went into such rapturous trans- - 


ports (“the weary miles of picture gal- 
leries”), was gay and light-hearted. It 
suggested, as Bret Harte was to write 
in reviewing Innocents Abroad, that 
“the days of sentimental journeying are 
over.” His attitude was more kindly 
than that of either James or the equally 
snobbish Henry Adams who on one oc- 
casion complained testily of the visiting 
hordes in Paris “who stare and gawk 
and smell.” However, Adams at an- 
other time, noting the growing domina- 
tion of the female in American tourism, 
was at least more sympathetic toward 
the long-suffering head of the family: 


Bored, patient, helpless, indulgent to an 
extreme; mostly a modest, decent, ex- 
cellent, valuable citizen, the American was 
to be met at every railway station in 
Europe carefully explaining to every lis- 
tener that the happiest day of his life 
would be the day he should land on the 
pier in New York. 


This anticipation of the return home 
was certainly not an unusual phenom- 
enon. If most of the Americans visit- 
ing Europe in the nineteenth century 
greatly enjoyed their experience, their 
diaries and letters almost universally 
suggest that the Old World only height- 
ened their appreciation of the New. 
They recognized and accepted the su- 
perior cultural opportunities that Eu- 


in Innocents Abroad: 


rope offered in comparison with those 
of their own country; they delighted in 
seeing the monuments of the past and 
all the wealth of painting and sculpture 
that America lacked. They returned 
with broadened horizons and a deeper 
appreciation of their European heritage. 
But they also returned—sometimes ex- 
pressing.a renewed and rather smug 
provincialism—with the conviction that 
America’s greater liberty more than 
compensated for her cultural deficien- 
cies. They were oppressed by the relics - 
of feudalism, the sharp distinctions be- 
tween classes, the rule of autocracy and 
the tyranny of kings, the poverty of the 
peasants, and the prevalence of militar- 
ism. All this they contrasted with | 
their own republican government, a 
democratic and egalitarian society, and 
the pervasive love of peace. 

“I had no idea until I came here,” 
wrote the great preacher Phillips 
Brooks, “what a tremendous American 
I was.” And William Dean Howells 
asked in a letter home: “Is it not worth 
the journey thither to learn that the 
Fourth of-July orations are true? ” 

The travelers’ reactions reflected. and 
perhaps intensified the traditional am- 
bivalence in the attitude of the New 
World toward the Old. America had 
rejected everything Europe stood for 
politically—-monarchy, classes, war; but 
she also yearned after its art, literature, 
and music. On the one hand was a 
feeling of ineffable pride, and on the 
other, an awkward inferiority complex. 
It was this confusion that tended to 
make Americans abroad so respectfully 
and uncritically awed by much that 
they saw in Europe, and, at the same 
time, so boastful and superpatriotic. 
Again to quote Howells: 


Why should we wish to find America like 
Europe? Are the ruins—and the miseries 
which beset the traveler abroad so preci- 
ous that he should desire to imagine 
them. . . in his own hemisphere? 
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The little groups of expatriates in 
the nineteenth century, as opposed to 
more casual visitors, were made up of 
very diverse people. Wealth and so- 
ciety continued to set a pattern of their 
own: the season in London, fashion in 
Paris, the races at Longchamp or the 
regatta at Cowes, the Riviera, and the 
baths at Nauheim, Carlesbad, and Aix- 
les-Bains. The American aristocracy 
of money—led by the Vanderbilts and 

` the Astors—hobnobbed with royalty and 
presented their daughters at court 
(William Hines Page, ambassador at 
the Court of St. James ruefully com- 
plained of the eager aspirants—“all 
sorts from twenty-four karats to tin- 

_ sel.”), and many of them schemed un- 
ashamedly for titled sons-in-law. They 
also returned home laden with spoils 
further to augment their prestige in the 
United States. 

The artists toward the close of 
the nineteenth century had generally 
shifted their headquarters from Rome 
and Florence to Paris. There were 
important painters—Whistler, Sargent, 
Mary Cassett; but many more mem- 
bers of the art colony, both young men 
and women, were attracted quite as 
much by “la vie de Bohéme” as by 
what they might learn in the Left Bank 
ateliers. Their stay-at-home country- 
men worried for fear these innocents 
would succumb to the temptations of 
Paris. However, at least one observer, 
the Reverend Sylvester Beach (father 
of the Sylvia Beach whose bookshop, 
Shakespeare and Company, was to be- 
come a literary landmark of the 1920’s) 
was to write that these young painters 
and sculptors were by no means “scat- 
terbrained, rollicking, unconscionable 
Bohemians” but hard-working artists. 

_The students had greatly increased in 
number but hardly changed their habits 
~—serious work at the German univer- 
sities and casual travel throughout the 

* Continent. They had their own pleas- 


ures—“beer drinking, dancing, swim- 
ming and boating, walking, talking and 
exploring the world and one another,” 
as Lincoln Steffens described this aspect 
of his life at Heidelberg—but for the 
most part they took very seriously their 
science, medicine, philosophy, econom- 
ics, and history. Their roster included 
the names of a great many of the 
future leaders of the American aca- 
demic world and the more outstanding 
of the next generation’s university presi- 
dents. Among all Americans living or 
traveling abroad in this period, there 
was probably no group whose European 
experience was to have a greater impact 
on their country’s cultural life. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The twentieth century witnessed a 
further deepening of the grooves of 
European travel already so well estab- 
lished, and in time a phenomenal ex- 
pansion in the number of Americans 
going abroad, together with an unpre- 
cedented broadening of the spectrum of 
society from which they were drawn. 
The progressive lowering of costs, or, 
more accurately, their stability when 
every other expense was rising in an 
inflationary age, was the basic factor 
accounting for this. But faster and 
more comfortable means of transporta- 
tion both in crossing the Atlantic and 
in traveling on the Continent, the en- 
thusiastic promotion of countless travel 
agencies with their guided and pack- 
aged tours, and the zealous activities of 
a European tourist industry with its 
eye always fixed on the American vis- 
itor—all this further combined with 
growing affluence and increased leisure 
in the United States to spur overseas 
travel to new heights. 

This persistent upward trend was 
interrupted by the First World War, 
vigorously renewed in the 1920’s, again 
interrupted by war at the close of the 
next decade, and then once more spec- 
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tacularly accelerated. It has been, of 
course, the advent of trans-Atlantic fly- 
ing and the miracle of the jet that have 
been responsible in recent postwar years 
for an expansion dwarfing everything 
that had gone before. The one-time 
formidable barrier of the oceans has 
been lowered; the Atlantic, and indeed 
` the Pacific, now represent no more to 
the overseas journeyer than a few hours 
of safe and luxurious flying. 

At the opening of the new century, 
the steamship companies and the travel 
agencies were already promoting tours 


for “the lighter purse” and advertising - 


how little it really cost to visit Europe. 
The development of cabin and then 
tourist class on the great new ocean 
liners (“comfort without luxury”) and 
the steady increase in the number of 
packaged tours offered were bringing the 
European trip within the range of many 


persons for whom it had formerly been ` 


an unrealizable dream. The American 
Express Company would not enter this 
field until the 1920’s, but other agencies 
in this country as well as Cook’s offered 
in the early 1900’s all-inclusive tours 
for anywhere from $178 to $400 for a 
five-week trip, and eight-country, all- 
summer luxury tours for as little as 
$1,000. Such travel was still largely 
restricted—economically to the rela- 
tively well-to-do and geographically to 
the eastern seaboard. Describing his 
preparations for going abroad, William 
Allen White, the editor of the Emporia 
(Kansas) Gazette, noted that “any 
Emporian’s trip to Europe was a matter 
of townwide concern.” Nonetheless, 
middle-class families, retired people of 
moderate means, school or college 
teachers, and students increasingly 
joined the ranks of European vacation- 
ers before World War I. 


The 1920's 


The 1920’s introduced a new phase. 
With the number of overseas voyagers 


swelling to several hundred thousand a 
year, there were among them many less 
interested in seeking out Europe’s stor- 
ied past and visiting her antiquities 
than in escaping from the arid wastes 
of prohibition to enjoy the freedom of 
“a tumultuous playground.” They us- 
ually included a certain amount of con- 
ventional sightseeing, but were more 
intent on simply enjoying themselves. 

The carefree spending of these tour- 
ists in a period when Europeans were 
suffering grievously from the conse- 
quences of steadily depreciating curren- 
cies, their loud boasting about America, 
and thus often ill-concealed scorn for 
unfamiliar foreign customs, and their 
sometimes uninhibited drinking aroused ` 
widespread resentment among their 
hosts. -One French newspaper com- 
plained bitterly of these “purse-proud, 
gum-chewing, champagne-swizzling vis- 
itors,” and there was one occasion when 
an irate mob drove from their buses a- 
group of tourists starting off on an 
American Express Company tour of 
Paris. Highly critical of the behavior 
of those responsible for such anti-Amer- 
ican demonstrations, President Coolidge 
warned that for any American who did 
not like things in Europe or could not 
make concessions to European sensibili- 
ties, “his remedy is to come home.” 

Motoring was a new. and popular 
aspect of European travel. It had 
started before the war, but only with 
the 1920’s did it begin to hit its stride. 
Either taking a car with them or rent- 
ing one, countless Americans took to the 
open road. ‘They toured the chateau 
country, followed the old carriage 
routes into Italy, and drove through 
the Rhineland and the Low Countries, 
much as their ancestors had in an 
earlier day. The automobile gave a 
new dimension to foreign travel, or re- 
stored the broader scope that the rail- 
roads had tended to restrict. 


In these between-wars years, the, 
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traditional expatriate colonies grew in 
numbers. This was true everywhere, 
but most particularly in Paris. Most of 
its American residents ‘had fled what 
they considered to be increasing ma- 
‘terialism in the United States to enjoy 
the more free and more cultured at- 
mosphere of the French capital. The 
writers—Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Ger- 
trude Stein, Dos Passos, E. E. Cum- 
mings—set the tone for this life among 
the Left Bank exiles. That many of 
them found the cheap living costs of 
the quarter quite as appealing as its 
freedom, there is no question. 

, ands of other Americans whose artistic 
or literary pretensions were minimal 

` took advantage of the depreciated cur- 
rencies to live abroad. When the stock 
market crashed in 1929 and their re- 
sources dried up, most of them came 
home. 


. Post-World War IT 


The tremendous postwar increase in 
foreign residence and foreign travel got 
underway soon after the guns fell silent 
in 1945. It had many facets reflecting 
America’s new and powerful position in 
the world. They ranged from the con- 
tinued presence abroad of the service- 
men stationed with the occupying forces 
to such special tours as that sponsored 
by the General Electric Company for 
five hundred television dealers, from 
graduate students on Fulbright fellow- 
ships to the week-end visits paid by 
wealthy American women to their cou- 
turiers, from the flight of a President 
across the Atlantic for a summit con- 
ference to a roistering convention of 
Rotarians. Europe soon had a fluctu- 
ating population of around a million 
Americans, and the number of these 
temporary or semipermanent residents 
swelled every summer by still another 
million eager tourists. Their impact 
caused growing concern over the pos- 

. Sibly dire consequences of what their 


Thous- - 


hosts fearfully called the Americaniza- 
tion of Europe. 

As families were able to join army 
men stationed abroad and thousands of 
government officials on relief projects: 
took off for Europe, small American 
communities grew up whose “Stateside” 
standards of living cut them off almost 
completely from the country in which ° 
they were situated. With little or 
no interest in learning a foreign lan- 
guage and all facilities provided them, 
these unwilling residents abroad trans- 
ferred suburbia across the Atlantic—its 
schools, churches, supermarkets, mov- 
ing picture theaters, and country clubs. 
They were prepared to accept Europe 
only so far as it did not mean any real 
change in their own way of life. 

Although not in comparable numbers, 
the grants and scholarships made avail- 
able through the G.I. Bill of Rights 


` and the Fulbright Act let loose an 


academic flood which raised the num- 
bers of those studying abroad to heights 
unimaginable when the first little band 
of students began to work at the Ger- 
man universities. And the ranks of 
professors and college graduates were 
further swelled by many other young 
Americans taking advantage of the Jun- 
ior Year Abroad programs established 
by many colleges and also by the par- 
ticipants in various government or pri- 
vately financed exchange projects. 
Equally remarkable was the changing 
character of the tourist invasion. The 
airplane, with its quick passage and the 
subsequent all-expense economy tours 
by jet, opened up new vistas. The 
duration of the trans-Atlantic passage 
was cut from six or seven days to as 
many hours, and the costs were no more 
than the equivalent of what they had 
been a century earlier on the first 
steamships. In relative terms, foreign 
travel was cheaper than any other phase 
of modern living. It could be enjoyed. 
within the limits of a modest purse 


and also adjusted to the customary 
vacation. a” 

Under these conditions, the European 
tour was no longer confined to the well- 
to-do—bankers, lawyers, business ex- 
ecutives, professional men and women 
—or even to the retired, clergymen, 
college professors, and students. ` In the 
postwar era it fell within the range of 
secretaries, clerks, tradesmen, shop- 
keepers, salespeople,- skilled workers, 
and farmers. Year by year, an ever 
broader segment of American society, 
made up of people from all over the 
country, made use of this vacation 
opportunity. 

Business organizations and individual 
companies, labor unions, groups of 
farmers, and many other associations 
have sponsored European tours. Con- 
ventions held overseas have included 
those of physicians and surgeons, Boy 
Scouts, cosmeticians, and Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. More and more in recent 
years, an income-tax-deductible busi- 
ness trip and a few weeks of European 
vacation have constituted an almost ir- 
resistible combination. 

The proliferating travel agencies, 
spearheaded by the American Express 
Company, have been quick to take ad- 
vantage of each of these new develop- 
ments, adapting their wares to every 
possible taste and pocketbook. While 
they still advertise “Europe with 
Whipped Cream,” they emphasize “Eu- 
rope on a Piggy Bank.” With the air- 
lines providing their own special tours 
at reduced rates (“Fly Now, Pay 
Later”), every summer finds Europe 
more crowded with Americans from 
every part of the country and from 
almost every trade and occupation. 


Europe is for Everybody. You! Pleasure 
Travelers, You! Convention Goers, You! 
Business Wives. 


In their swelling numbers, Americans 
going abroad have had an important 
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effect on the international balance of 
payments. At one time their, expendi- 
tures: ($700,000,000 annually by 1960) 
helped to close the European dollar 
gap, and they, with changing circum- 
stances, so endangered the American `` 
dollar that their custom-free expendi- 
tures had to be curtailed. Their role as 
“diplomats on the loose” has also been 
a matter of concern. “You represent 
us all,” President Eisenhower once 
warned, “in bringing assurances to the 
people you meet that the United States 
is a friendly nation and dedicated to >- 
the search for world peace.” rent ai 


Democratization of travel abroad 


The increasing democratization of 
travel abroad in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury—for that is its most important 
feature—has had many repercussions. 
In sheer numbers, with the organization 
necessary to keep this tourist army 
moving, the effect sometimes appears 
overwhelming. The real Europe is al- 
most hidden by an Americanized façade 
of hotels and restaurants, arranged 
sights, artificially preserved antiquities, 
and a tourist-oriented throng of con- 
ciérges, shopkeepers, bus-drivers, wait- 
ers, and guides. The independent trav- 
eler may have a difficult time threading 
his way among the members of the 
arranged tours with their chartered 
planes, chartered buses, and chartered 
facilities of every sort. For many 
Americans,, as Daniel Boorstin has 
written in The Lost Art of Travel, the ` 
European sojourn has become “an 
assembly-line, store boughten com- 
modity.” 

Travel abroad, so widely available 
in comparison with the limitations of 
the past, has experienced a democratic 
revolution comparable to that in so 
many other phases of American life, and 
especially in the whole broad field of 
recreation. In an affluent society char- 
acterized not only by higher living 
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standards but by greatly increased leis- 
ure, its expansion is a wholly natural 
“ phenomenon. If the process has in 


some measure “vulgarized” what was‘ 


once the privelege of the few, it has im- 
mensely broadened the horizons of the 
many. The packaged tour may seem 
less venturesome and enterprising than 
‘the Grand Tour undertaken by the in- 
dependent traveler of an earlier day, 
but even such an arranged trip still has 
its thrills of anticipation, its excite- 


ments, its opportunities to discover and 
experience all that Europe has to offer. 
It is far more true than it was a century 
and longer ago that it is the peculiar 


privilege of those born in the New 4 


World that they have the Old World 
to visit. Perhaps the most significant 
fact. associated with American travel 
abroad today is that a European visit 
has become for so many millions an ac- 
cepted feature of the American way 
of life. 


Missionaries Abroad 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


ABSTRACT: The total of Americans serving abroad as mis- 
sionaries -has never been as great as in 1966. -Almost five- 
sixths are Protestants. An increasing proportion are Roman 
Catholics. The Communist control has expelled American 
missionaries from the mainland of China and North Korea, 
but, with these exceptions, they are in most countries in Asia, 
Africa, and Tatin America, and in Madagascar and the major- 
ity of islands in the Pacific and off the southeast coast of Asia. 
In most of these regions, the Christian communities which 
they serve are growing both in numbers and in indigenous 
leadership. In numerous other ways—medicine and health, 
education, and agriculture, for example—American mission- 
aries are having an effect on the cultures of the peoples among 
whom they live. Because of the multiplication of Americans 
abroad in other occupations, missionaries now constitute a 
smaller proportion of their countrymen in other lands than in 
the interval between the two world wars. But they continue 
to be highly significant —Ed. 
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HRISTIAN missionaries have long 

been a feature of Americans 
abroad. The first of them sailed al- 
most three decades after the indepen- 
dence of the United States was ac- 
knowledged by England. Therefore, 
they were much later than merchants 
and diplomats in becoming an aspect of 
the impact of American life on other 
peoples and nations. Partly because 
of sharp fluctuations in the economic 
status of their supporting constituen- 
cies, their numbers have varied from 
time to time. At present the totals are 
larger than at any earlier period. How- 
ever, because of the vast increase in 
other categories, they constitute a much 
smaller proportion of Americans in 
other lands than for over a century. 


PROTESTANT MAJORITY 


Protestants constitute a large ma- 
jority of American foreign missionaries. 
In later decades a growing number have 
been Roman Catholics. Only a few are 
from the Orthodox religion. The dis- 
parity arises from the history of Chris- 
tianity in the United States. For many 
decades the overwhelming majority of 
Americans were of Protestant ancestry. 
Through all of the nineteenth century, 
only a minority were members of Pro- 
testant churches. Although, in pro- 
portion to the population, the minority 
grew fairly steadily, even at the present 
less than half of those of Protestant 
heredity and ethos are members of 
churches. From that membership come 
Protestant missionaries and their finan- 
cial support. 

Large-scale Roman Catholic immigra- 
tion did not begin until the first half 
of the nineteenth century. Most of 
it was from the lower income brackets, 
and the Church was so absorbed 
in providing buildings and clergy that 
no attention could be given to foreign 
missions. Until 1908 the Catholic 
Church in the United States was under 


the jurisdiction of the Roman Congre- . 
gation for the Propagation of the 
Faith, the body to which is entrusted 
the foreign missions of the Catholic. 
Church. Extensive assistance in per- 
sonnel and finances came from Europe. 
Although a few missionaries went from 
American Catholics, they were members 
of orders of European origin and head- 
quarters. Not until 1911 was the 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 
America founded, the initial indigenous 
organization for preparing, sending 
abroad, and supporting missionaries 
from the United States, and only in 
1916 did its first contingent sail for 
China. There it was assigned a field 
previously served by French mission- 
aries. 

Although at present the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, the major 
fund-raising body for Catholic missions, 
with headquarters in Rome, obtains 
more money from American Catholics 
than from any other country, only 
about seven out of a hundred Roman 
Catholic missionaries serving outside 
their own countries are from the United 
States. The several Eastern churches, 
of which the Orthodox have the great- 
est number, are of such recent growth 
in the United States, and that by immi- 
gration, that very few missionaries have 
come from them. Moreover, existing 
for over a thousand years as they have - 
on the defensive against Islam, from 
which almost no converts could be won, 
most of them have not been mision- 
arily minded. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The first Protestant missionaries to 
go abroad were sent in 1812 by the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, organized in 1810. 
While originally predominantly Con- 
gregational and eventually in practice, 
as its name indicates, it was undenom- 
inational. Although within a few years 
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several denominational societies were 
founded, for some decades the Ameri- 
can Board, as it was called, had more 
missionaries than any other body. Be- 
cause in the first half of the nineteenth 
century most of the larger portions of 
Asia and Africa were not open to West- 
erners of any occupation, most of the 
early representatives of American so- 
cieties ‘went to Ceylon, India, Burma, 
and the Middle East. Latin America, 
being officially Roman Catholic, did not 
admit Protestant missionaries. By 
1850 the few ports in China open to 
Western commerce and residence had 
American missionaries. In 1820 the 
first contingent arrived in Hawaii. 
Through all the years the governing 
purpasa of Amorinnn Protartant mite 
sionaries has been to bring into being 
self-governing, self-supporting, and self- 
propagating churches. This entails 
conversions, nourishing the churches 
which have arisen from missionary ef- 
fort, and recruiting and training in- 
digenous leadership until the churches 
can assume full responsibility for them- 
selves and for reaching their non-Chris- 
tian neighbors. When they have 
attained this goal, missionaries from 
abroad will no longer be needed or, if 
received, will be assistants to the 
“younger” churches, sent at their re- 


quest and working under their direction. 


In the Middle East, the early mission- 
aries sought not to make converts, but 
to bring vigor to the churches which 
had long been on the defensive against 
Islam and which for that reason clung 
tenaciously to their traditional customs. 
As a result, those of their members who 
responded to American missionaries 
were regarded as heretics, were expelled, 
and organized themselves into Protes- 
tant churches. Elsewhere, the churches 
which arose from Protestant effort were 
recruited from non-Christian religions. 
Obviously, these Protestant efforts, as 
have other Christian missions, have 
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arisen from the conviction that in the 
Gospel as accepted by Christians is 
proclaimed the fullest life open to men 
and offered to all men by God as He 
has revealed Himself and acted through 
Christ. 


Medicine and health 


As time passed, American Protestant 
missionaries, as did most Protestant 
missionaries from other countries, under- 
took additional activities which seemed 
to them to arise from their central and 
controlling purpose. Their supporting 
boards and societies sent out physicians, 
surgeons, and nurses. Initially, the 
purpose was the care of the health of 
other missionaries. Very early, how- 
ever the maior objective became the 
bringing of Western medical skills to 
the peoples among whom the mission- 
aries labored. In some countries, as in 
China, medical missionaries introduced 
techniques which supplemented indige- 
nous methods. Among animistic peo- 
ples they displaced the witch doctors. 
Eventually, medical schools were es- 
tablished to train native members of 
the profession. In several countries, 
these schools were pioneers in Western 
techniques. In others they assisted in 
the creation of modern medical and 
nursing professions. In India, Ameri- 
can missionaries formed medical and 
nursing schools for women, for local 


-custom forbade the medical care of 


women by men. 
Education 


Another function undertaken and de- 
veloped by Protestant missionaries, 
both Americans and others, has been 
education. One goal has been to teach 
illiterates, so that they can read the 
Christian Scriptures. The educational 
program was rapidly and steadily 
broadened. It was made to include 
secondary and higher education. An- 
other goal was the preparation of in- 
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digenous clergy and other leaders for 
the churches which were arising from 
missionary effort. Much educational 
work was done among women and girls; 
in many lands schools for that sex did 
not exist, and missionaries were pio- 
neers in a form of education which 
eventually became widespread. 

Allied to education has been the 
preparation of literature. This has in- 
cluded the translation of all or part of 
the Bible. In many areas, chiefly for 
this purpose, languages have been re- 
duced to writing. In recent years, the 
Wycliffe Bible Translators, an Ameri- 
can enterprise, has as its sole purpose 
giving a written form to languages and 
beginning the translation of Christian 
Scriptures into them. The American 
Bible Society, founded in 1816, has as- 
sisted in the translation and distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures in many lan- 
guages, and in several countries it has 
had full-time salaried agents. In the 
past quarter-century, it has had a 
larger share in this phase of the Prot- 
estant missionary enterprise than has 
the Bible Society of any other country. 


Agriculture 


Another feature of American Protes- 
tant foreign missions has been effort 
through a variety of channels to meet 
some of the collective needs of the 
peoples to whom they have gone. A 
major goal has been to relieve hunger. 
Again and again and in land after land, 
American Protestant missionaries, as 
well as missionaries from other coun- 
tries, have engaged in famine relief. 
Here and there, to prevent famine, 
they have founded agricultural schools 
and colleges. Among other institutions, 
under American Presbyterian auspices, 
Samuel Higginbotham founded a school 
for that purpose in Allahabad, India, 
with the hope, eventually realized, of 
turning it over to the Indians. After 
World War I, Kenyon Butterfield, a 


former President of Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College, under American mis- 
sionary auspices, undertook a world- 
wide tour to promote rural reconstruc- 
tion by missions. Partly from his ef- 
forts, the Agricultural Missions Foun- 
dation, an American enterprise, came 
into being to enlist churches in im- 
proving the methods by which the 
majority of the population’ in many 
countries raise food. Individuals trained 
as experts have been appointed and 
supported to initiate rural co-operatives 
and better agricultural procedures 
among Christians and non-Christians. 


British predominance 


Americans have had an increasing 
share in Protestant foreign missions. 
During most of the nineteenth century, 
the British element was predominant. 
That was to be expected because of the 
growth of British industry, commerce, 
and wealth and because of the expan- 
sion of the British Empire among non- 
Christian peoples. That growth was 
paralleled by a rising tide of vigor in 
the Protestants of the British Isles. 
Germans, Dutch, and Scandinavians 
were also prominent. 


Late NINETEENTH- AND TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY DEVELOPMENTS 


Late in the nineteenth century, 
American participation mounted. A 
major factor was the leadership and 
personnel which emerged from the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions. That Movement began in 
1886 in a student conference in Mt. 
Hermon, Massachusetts. It had as its 
watchword: “the evangelization of the 
world in this generation.” By this it 
did not mean the conversion of the 
world within a generation. It expressed 
the less utopian but still breathtaking 
conviction that it was the duty of each 
generation of Christians to present to 
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all their contemporaries the Christian 
faith. 

The Movement enlisted thousands of 
students in American colleges, univer- 
sities, and theological seminaries. It 
was carried to the British Isles where 
it inspired hundreds, and proved con- 
tagious on the continent of Europe. 
John R. Mott, one of the original 
“student volunteers,” was the long-time 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Movement. To make the watch- 
word efféctive, he became an “evan- 
gelist” to students around the world. 
He was convinced that if the watchword 
was to be realized, it must be through 
students, for they were to be the leaders 
of their respective countries. Accord- 
ingly, he organized the World Student 
Christian Federation, made up of stu- 
dent Christian groups the world around. 

Through Mott and J. H. Oldham, a 
British recruit of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, the Protestant missionary 
forces of the world were brought into 
continuous co-operation through the In- 
ternational Missionary Council. That 
Council arose from the World Mission- 
ary Conference held in Edinburgh in 
the simmer of 1910. Mott was the 
presiding officer of the Conference and 
the first Chairman and head of the 
Council. Oldham was the Secretary of 
the Conference and, with an American, 
formed the first Secretariat of the Coun- 
cil. As part of the historical record it 
may be added that young men who 
were early brought into the World 
Student Christian Federation were out- 
standing in the formation of the World 
Council of Churches and that Mott was 
the first honorary president of that 
body 

Eventually, the United States became 
the chief source of the personnel and 
financial support of Protestant foreign 
missions. In 1925 slightly less than 
half of the Protestant foreign mission- 
aries were from the United States. A 


third of a century later nearly two- 
thirds were from that country. At the 
latter date about four-fifths of the sums 
devoted to Protestant foreign missions 
were from the United States. In 1957 
the American foreign missionary staff 
was 24,284. In that year the income 
of the agencies which supported these 
missionaries was approximately $140,- 
000,000. Since that year both totals 
have increased, but the precise figures 
are not obtainable. In general, the 
Protestant missionary force has grown 
by about a third in the past forty 
years. During.that period the number 
of American personnel has almost 
doubled. The number of Protestant 
missionaries from countries other than 
the United States has slightly declined - 
in the past four decades. 'I'hat decreasé 
has been due chiefly to the impact of 
World War II on the constituencies in 
the British Isles and the continent of 
Europe. The erosion can also be as- 
signed, in part, to the decline of Prot- 
estantism in those lands. 

Although American personnel is now 
nearly twice what it was forty years 
ago, it markedly declined during the 
Depression of the 1930’s. During those 
grim days the distress was reflected in 
a decrease in giving for benevolent 
purposes; the American Protestant mis- 
sionary staff fell off by ncarly a third 
and did not regain its pre-Depression 
strength until late in the 1940's. 


Missionary organizations 


American Protestant missionaries are 
recruited and supported by many scores 
of organizations. Most of these organi- 
zations are associated with denomina- 
tions. They are either societies appeal- 
ing to the membership of their related 
denominations or are an integral part 
of the official structures of their 
denominations. Of the denominations, 
the one with the largest number of mis- 
sionaries in proportion to its member- 
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ship is the Church of the Seventh Day 
Adventists. But the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist totals are surpassed by those of 
the largest denominations, notably the 
Methodist Church, the United Presby- 
terian Church, and the Southern Bap- 
tists. Some of the organizations are un- 
denominational, among them the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Numbers 
of organizations have been formed for 
particular functions, such as service for 
lepers and the translation and circula- 
tion of the Scriptures. Many mission- 
aries are sent and supported by indi- 
vidual congregations, apart from de- 
nominational machinery. , 

Not quite half of the current mission- 
ary force and more than half of the 
-financial support of American missions 
come from denominations which co- 
operate through the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America. That body was con- 
stituted in 1950 by the bringing to- 
gether of eight national interdenomina- 
tional organizations. One of the eight 
was the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, which had been 
formed in 1893 as a conference, not a 
council, for co-operative discussion and 
a limited degree of common action of 
the Protestant foreign missions agencies 
of North America. In the formation 
of the National Council, the large ma- 
jority of the societies which were mem- 
bers of the Foreign Missions Conference 
became members of what was called the 
Division of Foreign Missions of the 
National Council. Recently, the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Missions has been 
brought together with Church World 
Service to become the Division of Over- 
seas Ministries of the National Council. 

Church World Service was brought 
into being in 1946 to further co-opera- 
tion in meeting the world-wide needs 
outside the United States which ac- 
companied and followed World War II. 


- It draws its funds from Protestant 


denominations and constituencies in- 
terested in foreign missions. Although 
its overseas staff is not large, most of its 
aid: is administered through channels 
connected with American Protestant 
missions. It gives relief in emergencies 
such as earthquakes, wars, floods, and 
famine. At present in Vietnam, it co- 
operates with Mennonites who have 
long been engaged in ministering to the 
sufferers in that war-torn region. . 

A large and growing proportion of 
American missionary personnel is from 
agencies which on theological grounds 
feel themselves conscientiously unable 
to co-operate with the National Council 
of Churches. The largest of these is 
the Foreign Missions Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. The 
other agencies which do not co-operate 
through the Division of Overseas Min- 
istries are grouped into the Evangelical 
Foreign Missions Association of North 
America, the Interdenominational For- 
eign Missions Association of North 
America, or the Associated Missions of 
the International Council of Christian 
Churches, 

The larger income of the missionary 
agencies and the smaller personnel as- 
sociated with the Division of Overseas 
Ministries as compared with the agen- 
cies not co-operating with it is due to 
the fact that most of the former have 
been longer engaged in missions than 
have the latter. They have built up 
much larger institutions in the form of 
schools, hospitals, and various social 
services, which they continue to aid. 


Indigenous leadership 


A striking feature of American for- 
eign missions, which is shared with most 
foreign missions, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, is the emergence of 
indigenous leadership. For American 
Protestant missions, as for other Prot- 
estant missions, this is a phase of the 
mounting autonomy of the churches 
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arising from these missions. It is, in 
part, the achievement of the long-stand- 
ing purpose, of the Protestant missions 
to bring into being self-governing, self- 
supporting, self-propagating churches. 
The trend has been accelerated by the 
rapid decline of Western imperialism 
and colonialism. In pre-World War I 
days, when European nations had 
brought most of the non-Occidental 
world under their control, Christian 
missions were regarded by the. peoples 
among whom they operated as a phase 
of colonialism, and Christianity was 
looked upon as an alien, Occidental 
religion. With the disappearance of 
Western political control, the supposi- 
- tion would naturally be that these 
churches would dwindle and ultimately 
disappear.. 

That is happening on the mainland 
of China, where the People’s Republic 
of China has sought to bring all relig- 
ions under its control and has expelled 
all Christian missionaries. However, 
almost everywhere else the churches 
have continued to grow, an evidence of 
the vitality inherent in Christianity. 
The churches brought into being and 
nourished by missionaries are rapidly 
producing their own clerical and lay 
leaders. This trend has, naturally, 
been most marked in the churches 
which have been longest in exis- 
.tence. For the most part, they have 
been founded by the older mission- 
ary agencies, and, in general, these 
agencies are those which co-operate 
through the Division of Overseas Min- 
istries. Through funds supplied by 
these agencies, within the past ten 
years the Theological Education Fund 
of several million dollars has been cre- 
ated to further the training of an in- 
digenous clergy. Although the Fund 
has come predominantly from the 
United States, its administration has 
not been exclusively by Americans, and 
it has aided theological schools and 


seminaries, regardless of their national 
affiliations. 

With notable exceptions, chiefly the 
Foreign Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, the agencies which 
do not co-operate through the Division 
of Foreign Missions are younger than 
those which do so. Partly for that 
reason and partly because of emphasis 
upon “evangelism’”—the winning of in- 
dividual converts—they have not given 
rise to as many indigenous churches 
and have produced fewer well-trained 
indigenous leaders, whether lay or 
clerical. 


Missionary regions 


The regions to which American 
foreign missionaries have gone have 
changed with the passage of time and 
the alteration of conditions in these 
lands. In 1925 about 43 per cent of 
the personnel were.in East Asia, most 
of them in China. A little over a sixth 
were in South Asia, chiefly in India. 
At the latest count, about a third are in 
Africa south of the Sahara, for here, in 
spite of unsettled political conditions, ` 
the numerical progress of Christianity 
has been very rapid. Approximately a 
fourth are in Latin America, more than 
twice the total in 1925. In that vast re- 
gion Protestantism is mounting almost 
spectacularly, and the large majority of 
the Protestant missionaries are from 
the United States. Because of unfavor- 
able political conditions, in the Middle 
East the total of American Protestant 
missionaries is about a third less than in 
1925. In East Asia the Japanese in- 
vasion, followed by the American war 
with Japan, greatly reduced the number 
of American missionaries in China. 
After a brief recovery which followed 
1945, the Communist mastery of the 
mainland (1959) led to the evacuation 
or expulsion from the mainland of all 
missionaries, including those from the 
United States. American missionary 
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forces have been augmented in the 
Chinese populations in Hong Kong and 
Taiwan. 

Americans have long constituted the 
large majority of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries in Korea, Japan, and the 
Philippines. The war between the 
United States and Japan led to the 
withdrawal or the internment of all 
Americans there, including missionaries. 
After the defeat of Japan, American 
missionary staffs in those lands were 
renewed, some by the return of mem- 
bers of former contingents, but more by 
new appointees. The Communist in- 
vasion brought either death or with- 
drawal of all missionaries from North 
Korea. In the Republic of Korea, con- 
trolling the south of the peninsula with 
massive assistance from the United 
States, American missionaries have 
greatly augmented their force, partly 
by societies which had previously been 
in the country and partly by societies 
which for the first time sent represen- 
tatives. Restrictions by the govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan have made 
the entrance of American missionaries 
difficult. This spring, by government 
order, all missionaries have been evac- 
uated from Burma, a country where 
Americans have long comprised the ma- 
jority of the missionaries. In contrast, 
in Indonesia, where before World War 
II the overwhelming majority of the 
Protestant missionaries were Dutch or 
German, since the war and the inde- 
pendence of the country, the mission- 
ary body has contained a number of 
Americans. 


Roman Catholic missionaries 


Roman Catholic missionaries from 
the United States have been increasing 
rapidly since World War I. In 1965, 
the total was 7,170. This included 
3,279 priests, 688 brothers, 2,528 sis- 
ters, 149 scholastics, and 530 lay per- 
sons. The priests, brothers, and scho- 


lastics were from about seventy orders 
and communities of men. The sisters 
were from more than a hundred re- 
ligious orders and communities of wo- 
men. As might be expected because 
they are the largest of the orders, the 
largest number of men—886—were 
Jesuits. Next were the Maryknollers 
—745. Third were Franciscans of four 
different branches—521. Except for 
the Maryknollers, practically all the 
other orders and congregations of men 
were in American branches of orders or 
communities of European origin and 
with European headquarters. 

In addition to the Jesuits and Fran- 
ciscans, the ones with the largest num- 
ber of personnel were the Redemptor- 
ists, of eighteenth-century Italian or- 
igin, which had an American personnel 
in missions of 217; the Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate, of nineteenth-cen- 
tury Belgian founding, with a total of 
206 from the United States; and the 
Society of the Divine Word, of nine- 
teenth-century German beginnings, with 
headquarters at Steyl in The Nether- 
lands and 176 Americans serving as 
missionaries. Of the sisters, the larg- 
est total were Maryknollers—633—and 
Franciscans of twenty-five affiliations 
—377. Many were teaching or in 
medical work. What are technically 
called “seculars” (diocesan priests) — 
who constitute the largest number of 
parish priests—totalled eighty and were 
from twenty-eight dioceses. The larg- 
est number, ten, were from St. Louis, 
and the next, nine, from Jefferson City. 

Most of the “lay persons”—-313— 
out of a total of 532, were in Latin 
America and were what is known as 
Papal Volunteers for Latin America. 
That organization was begun in 1960 
and has as its objective aiding in the 
vast social revolution sweeping that 
part of the world. They are to provide 
technical and professional assistance to 
Church-sponsored projects for social re- 
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form. The largest nùmber of Papal Vol- 
unteers—eighty—are in Brazil, but Vol- 
unteers are found in eleven other coun- 
tries as well, with Peru and Chile next 
in. order. The Conference on Latin- 
‘American Student Projects in 1965 sent 
270 students to Mexico for the summer. 
That same year the Latin-American 
Mission Program sent forty-three to 
Lower California during the summer 
vacation. By September 1965, seven- 
teen young men from a Philadelphia 
Catholic high school had left to spend 
at least a year in mission-aid work 
_ in Guatemala and El Salvador. Grail, 
founded in 1921, in addition to. its 
married and unmarried women mem- 
bers seeking to spread Christian values 
amone their neighhors in the United 
States, has some members in Africa 
. and Asia. In 1965 the (Catholic) 
Association for International Develop- 
ment had members in ten countries 


. in Latin America, Asia, and North 


America, working in emerging nations 
` in higher education, agronomy, cultural 
arts, and other forms of human en- 
deavor. ` 

As with Protestant missions, Ameri- 
can Catholic missionaries have been 
` widely distributed, with totals shifting 
with changing political conditions. The 
. numbers in Africa—1,025—are fewer 
than those of :American Protestants. 
That is partly because the large ma- 
jority of the Catholic forces in that 
continent have traditionally been from 
Europe. Formerly, as with American 
Protestants, China had absorbed a large 
number, but, except for Hong Kong 
and Taiwan, none were left in that 
country after the Communist mastery 
of the mainland. The largest number 
in Asia—744—are in the Philippines. 
Japan has 451, India, 237, and Paki- 
stan, 227. Korea, predominantly Prot- 
estant in Christian missionary person- 
nel, has 189 American Catholic mis- 
sionaries. Because of the mounting in- 


terest of American Catholics in that — 
region, Latin America has 2,516. There 
they are mostly in Brazil, Peru, Chile, - 
and Bolivia. 

Since its independence of Spain- 
and Portugal, Latin America, in which 
the overwhelming majority of the 


population have been professedly Cath- 


olic, has suffered from a shortage 
of numbers and quality of parish 
priests. Theoretically, Brazil has more 
Catholics than any other one country 
in the world. But, ecclesiastically, 
Latin America has always been para- 
sitic and has derived a large proportion 
of its clergy from Europe. Because of 
conditions arising from the struggle for 
independence and the influx of skeptical . 
currents from Europe, that has been 
even more the case in the mmeteénth 
and twentieth centuries. Until World | 
War II most of the foreign clergy had 
been from Europe. After that struggle, 
hundreds continued to come from that 
continent, but not enough to meet the 
clamant needs, and Catholics from the 
United States sought to fill the gap. 


Eastern churches 


‘The Eastern churches in the United 
States, being, for the most part, of 
recent growth have sent almost no mis- 
sionaries to other countries. One of thé 
few exceptions was in 1947, when, at the 
suggestion of the Occupation Forces, 
an American-born prelate was elected 
bishop of the Orthodox in Japan. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, we may say that the 
total of Americans serving abroad as 
missionaries has never been as great as 
in 1966. Almost five-sixths are Prot- 
estants. An increasing proportion are 
Roman Catholics. The Communist 
control has expelled American mission- 
aries from the mainland of China and 
North Korea, but, with these excep- - 
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T the present time there are close 
to a million American servicemen 
in foreign countries and on the high 
seas. Indeed, if one takes into account 
all American military personnel sta- 
tioned at military facilities outside the 
continental United. States (CONUS), 
there are well over a million members 
of the armed forces abroad.1 In addi- 
tion, more than half.a million de- 
pendents (predominantly wives and 
children, but also some parents and 
other relatives) accompany the service- 
men at military stations abroad? A 
complete accounting must include as a 
part of this substantial overseas con- 
tingent the more than 15,000 American 
civilians employed by the Department 
of Defense in foreign countries.* All 
told, therefore, there are more than one 
and one-half million Americans outside 
the continental United States as a con- 
sequence of the defense policies of our 
government. 

Strategic concentrations of American 
armed forces are deployed along “‘for- 
ward” positions from Alaska through 
the islands of the western Pacific to 
Vietnam and Thailand, and from west- 
ern Europe through the Mediterranean 
to Turkey. Other forces are deployed 
in the central Pacific, the North Atlan- 
tic, and the Caribbean seas, and the 
bulk of the remainder constitute a 
central reserve in the United States. 
A smaller, but important group of mili- 
tary personnel serve in specialized roles 
as military attachés and military ad- 
visers in many countries throughout the 

‘world. The “military abroad,” there- 


- 1See Table 1, below. 
2See Table 4, below, and Army, Navy, Air 
‘Force Journal Register, May 9, 1964, p. 23. 
3U.S., Department of Defense, Office of 


the Secretary of Defense, Directorate of Sta- - 


tistical Services, Selected Manpower Statistics, 
April 11, 1966, p. 74 (reference code P32.7); 
hereafter cited as Selected Manpower Sta- 
e tistics, . 


fore, are deployed in a truly global 
pattern. 


PRECEDENTS 


American armed forces abroad mani- 
fest the global political commitments 
of the United States. This kind of 
“entanglement” in world affairs is of 
rather recent origin. Before the turn 
of the century, American foreign policy 
was largely concerned with Western 
Hemisphere politics. United States 
armed forces were employed intermit- 
tently in interventionist roles against 
Latin-American states. By the mid- 
nineteenth century small American na- 
val and marine forces had also been 
used in Japan and China in the “open- 
ing” of these two countries to American 
trade. 

A turning point was reached in 1898. 
The Spanish-American War and sub- 
sequent American acquisition of bases 
in the Caribbean, the Philippines, and 
Guam in the Pacific and of the Panama 
Canal in Central America marked the 
emergence of the United States as a 
world power with global interests. In 
the years that followed, military activ- 
ity by the United States increased: in 
particular, more armed interventions in 
Latin America, a military garrison in 
the Philippines, and the establishment 
of troops in China (first to protect 
foreigners during the Boxer Rebellion, 
then as a permanent legation guard in 
Peking, and, finally, with the disorders 
of the Kuomintang rebellion after 1912, 
continued protective actions until the 
outbreak of World War IT). 

Still, such military activity as there 
was involved only a few thousand 

4¥For an interesting compilation of in- 
stances in which U.S. forces have been used 
outside the United States, see U.S., Congress, 
House, Committee on Foreign Affairs, Back- 
ground Information on the Use of United 
States Armed Forces in Foreign Countries 


[Committee Print], 82d Cong., Ist Sess., 1951, 
pp. 55-62. 
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Americans at most. The first large- 
scale overseas military engagement 
came with American participation in 
World War I and, in its aftermath, 
allied intervention in Russia against 
the Bolshevik revolution. But in 1920 
most American armed forces had been 
returned to-the United States and most 
of the military establishment was de- 
mobilized. The interwar years were 
marked, as were those that preceded 
the Great War, by limited and sporadic 
involvement in Latin America and the 
Far East. 

Thus, through World War II, 
although the United States had fre- 
quently used military forces in its re- 
lations with foreign countries, almost 
AQ ner cent of the instances involved 
Latin-American countries, and with the 
exception of the major wars (1812, 
Mexican, Spanish-American, and World 
War I) engaged the activities of very 
few military personnel, usually on the 
order of a few dozen to perhaps a few 
thousand men.” The only long-term 
experiences with American armed forces 
in foreign countries were in the Carib- 
bean, the Philippines, and China. In 
terms of historical antecedents for con- 
temporary American relations in Latin 
America and Asia, these events are ob- 
viously significant. But from the per- 
spective of America’s current policy of 


world-wide deployment of its military , 


power, all previous experience is rela- 
tively limited.* Thus, historian Samuel 
Flagg Bemis was able to conclude his 
Diplomatic History of the United States 
in 1936 with words that strike us now 
as exceedingly obsolete: 


The continental position has always been 
the strength of the United States in the 
world. American successes in diplomacy 


5 Ibid. The calculations are my own. 

8 World Wars I and II are treated as excep- 
tions because the current system has been de- 
veloped and maintained largely as a peacetime 
function of the armed forces. 


have been based on a continental policy. 
The interests of the United States today 
rest on the same support. It is a safe. 
ground on which to watch and wait for a 
better world... .7 


POSTWAR DEMOBILIZATION 


Although the United States had sent 
millions of its young men abroad to 
fight in two world wars, after neither 
conflict was it prepared to maintain 
forces overseas in peacetime roles. In 
fact, the demand was not simply to 
bring the boys back to the United 
States, but, literally, to bring them 
home. Rapid demobilization was un- 
dertaken upon the termination of both 
wars, and in each case the desire to 
return to “normalcy” was prompted . 
uvl uuly by u fouling of wav vroovinoga, 
but also by an optimistic view of the 
postwar political environment. Each 
war had been fought to “end war,” and 
it was hoped that first the League of 
Nations and then the United Nations 
could keep the peace. 

While the United States had found it 
preferable to isolate itself from Eu- 
ropean affairs after World War I, it was 
impossible to pursue a similar course 
after World War II. Europe was eco- 
nomically prostrate and politically de- 
moralized. The United States was 
deeply entangled in occupation respon- 
sibilities among the defeated powers. 
The Soviet Union undertook .a belliger- 
ent stance in Europe and an unco- 
operative posture in the United Na- 
tions, provoking deepening tensions be- 
tween East and West that marked the 
beginning of the Cold War. 

Nevertheless, for a short period of 
time the United States pursued a policy 
of military disengagement. Only two 
months after Japan’s defeat, the combat 
effectiveness of United States fighting 


7Samuel Flagg Bemis, Diplomatic History 
of the United States (New York: Holt, 1936), 
p. 809, s 
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units had declined by an estimated 50 
to 75 per cent.2 In Europe, the area 
most susceptible to Soviet threat, the 
strength of the Army declined over a 
ten-month period following the cessa- 
tion of hostilities from 3,500,000 men 
to 400,000 men. Over-all, from a peak 
of twelve million men under arms, the 
military strength of the United States 
was reduced in less than two years to 
under one and a half million men. 
But with the increase in tensions be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, marked particularly during the 
years 1948-1949 by the Communist 
coup in Czechoslovakia, the Berlin 
Blockade, the fall of China to the 
Communists, and the explosion of the 


8 John C. Sparrow, History of Personnel 
Demobilization in the United States Army, 
Department of the Army Pamphlet 20-210, 
July 1952, p. 291. 
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Russian atomic bomb, the United States 
reappraised its policies and, under the 
immediate pressure of the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea in June of 1950, 
remobilized and rapidly deployed its 
forces to Europe and Asia.’ 


DISTRIBUTION OF FORCES 


The Korean war marks the most 
decisive change in American postwar 
military policy. Before June of 1950, 
in spite of American commitment to 
assist Greece and Turkey, to provide 
aid to Europe through the Marshall 
Plan, and to membership in the Atlan- 
tic Pact, American military strength 
‘remained at a low ebb. The United 
States had withdrawn its troops from 


9 For a fuller discussion of these events see 
David W. Tarr, American Strategy in the 
Nuclear Age (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1966), chaps. 3-4. 


TABLE 1—DEPLOYMENT or UNITED STATES MILITARY PERSONNEL 
(PERCENTAGES IN PARENTHESES) 


TOTAL OUTSIDE 


Asor | Toraz Active CONUS, ALASEA AND! | NAVAL APLOAT |) 0,8, : SHORE- 
June 30 Duty SHoRE-BASED CHORE PAERD {PS Bese BASED, ArLoat 
19482 | 1,445,910 823,420 55,996 Not Available 381,501 

(100) (56.9) (3.8) (26,3) 
1952 3,635,912 2,164,134 82,088 229,843 1,159,847 
(100) (59.5) (2.2) (6.3) (31.8) 
1956 2,806,441 1,709,123 90,304 194,185 812,829 
(100) (60.9) + 3.2) (6.9) (28.9) 
1960 | 2,476,435 1,544,671 75,731 158,530 697,503 
(100) (62.3) (3.0) (6.4) (28.1) 
1964 | — 2,687,409 1,663,926 85,165 183,376 784,942 
(100) (61.9) (3.1) (6.8) (28.0) 
1966 | 2,969,155 1,738,403 72,173 204,774 953,805 
(100) (58.5) (2.4) (6.8) (32.1) 








2 Figures given for 1948 do not distinguish between “Shore-based” and “Naval Afloat and 


Mobile” forces. 
> Includes Marines afloat. 
° Figures for 1966 are as of March 31. 


a 


Source: This table is adapted from figures in Selected Manpower Statistics, pp. 19 and 29 (refer- 


. ence code: P22.2 and P24.0). 
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TABLE 2—Muzirary PERSONNEL OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES (PERCENTAGES IN PARENTHESES) 











As or U.S. TERRITORIES, 


FOREIGN ENROÙTE OR 


NAVAL AFLOAT 








ie) 
June 30 Torey SANDE SHORE-BaSED < COUNTRIES- AND MOBILE? Breeton 
19482 381,501 67,925 307,551 Not Available 6,025 
(100) (17.8) (80.6) (1.5) 
1952 1,159,847 59,685 922,425 137,984 39,753 
(100) (5.1) (79.5) (11.8) (3.4) 
1956 812,829 35,441 664,185 99,999 13,204 
(100) (4.3) (81.7) (12.3) (1.6) 
1960 - 697,503 28,139 547,041 115,996 6,327 
(100) (4.0) (78.4) (16.6) (0.9) 
1964 754,942 _ 31,470 589,553 128,698 5,221 
(100) (4.1) (78.0) (17.0) (0.6) 
1966 953,805 32,425 775,889 132,264 13,227 
z (100) (3.3) (81.3) (13.8) (1.3) 





2 Figures given for 1948 do not distinguish between ‘“Shore-based” and “Naval 


Mobile” forces. 
b Includes Marines afloat. 
e Vigures for 1966 are as of March 31. 





Afloat and 


Source: This table is adapted from figures in Selected Manpower Statistics, p. 29 (reference code: 


P24.0). 


Korea in 1949. Its military forces, 
such as they were, were overextended 
in occupation roles in Germany and 
Japan. Indeed, the United States had 
fewer men under arms from May 1947 
through. June 1950 than it had in June 
of 1941.7° After the Korean conflict 
American military strength remained at 
a higher level—two and one half to 
three million men—of whom between 
28 and 32 per cent have been stationed 
in foreign countries (see Table 1). 

Table 1 shows that American forces 
abroad jumped radically upward in re- 
action to the Korean conflict and then 
leveled off at almost twice the number 
of the postwar low. Increases after 
1960 reflect the renewed demands for 
manpower arising out of the conflict 
in Vietnam. 

Note that one-third or more of the 


10 Selected Manpower Statistics, p. 19 (ref- 
erence code P22.2). 


armed forces are stationed outside the 
continental United States (“Alaska and 
Hawaii, Shore-Based”; plus “Total 
Outside U.S.”). If Naval forces afloat 
and mobile are included, 40 per cent of 
the armed forces play extraterritorial 
roles. 

Table 2 indicates that a rather steady 
78 to 82 per cent of American forces 
outside the United States are stationed 
in foreign countries. A considerable 
portion, 11 to 17 per cent, is devoted 
to naval tasks, reflecting the global and 
mobile character of American military 
deployments. Most of the armed forces 
outside the United States, therefore, 
have, as a base station, a foreign base or 
port. In addition, there are several 
thousand airmen during most of the 
period covered who, while stationed in 
the United States, were found at any 
particular moment in time serving a 
short period of duty on rotation at, 
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overseas air bases. Note, also, that 
armed forces stationed in Hawaii and 
Alsaka, being states, are not included 
in Table 2. Forces located in “U.S. 
Territories” are included; they are 
stationed in the Canal Zone, Guam, 
Midway Island, Puerto Rico, Samoa, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

Table 3 indicates the approximate 
location of most of the armed forces 
abroad. Major clusters exist in Eu- 
‘rope, for the defense of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
and along the eastern and southeastern 
rim of Asia. In terms of general pro- 
portions, the latter is a recent develop- 
ment. A time series would show that, 
except for the Korean-war period, the 


TABLE 3-—PRINCIPAL CONCENTRATIONS OF 
UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 


ABROAD, 1966 
EUROPE 
West Germany 225,000 — 
France 30,000 
United Kingdom 40,000 
Italy 10,000 
Spain 10,000 
Turkey 8,000 
Mediterranean (Sixth Fleet) 35,000 
ASIA 
Korea 50,000 
Japan 50,000 
Okinawa 50,000 
Philippines 20,000 
“South Vietnam 325,000 
Thailand 35,000 
Guam 5,000 
Pacific (Seventh Fleet) 60,000 
CARIBBEAN 
Puerto Rico 9,000 
Cuba (Guantanamo) 4,000 
Panama (Canal Zone) 10,000 


Sources: Specific deployment figures are classi- 
fied. The above should be considered as esti- 


- mates only, culled from a variety of sources;. 


the principal source has been the New York 

Times. Note that these figures will change 

substantially in relation to specific political 
. conditions. 


TABLE 4—Princripat CONCENTRATIONS OF 
UNITED STATES MILITARY DEPENDENTS 
ABROAD AS OF JuNE 30, 1963 


West Germany 180,049 
Japan 50,025 © 
France 39,301 
United Kingdom 30,702 
Ryukyus (includes Okinawa) 23,808 
Philippines 19,760 
Spain 16,591 
Italy 11,661 
Canada 8,070 
Turkey 6,748 
China (Taiwan) 5,536 


Source: Army, Navy, Air Force Journal 
Register, May 9, 1964, p. 23. The above list 
includes only those countries in which de- 
pendents exceed 5,000. For a complete listing 
(105 countries, 6 U.S. territories, plus the states 
of Hawaii and Alaska, totalling more than a 
half million dependents) see Ibid. Note that 
by 1966 the number of dependents in Spain 
and France is substantially below the figures 
indicated above because of the phasing out of 
base operations in both countries, 


largest segment of American combat 
strength has normally been deployed to 
Europe. Changes currently taking 
place need to be noted: a continued 
build-up in Vietnam and Southeast Asia 
can be expected, barring a quick settle- 
ment of that conflict; American mili- 
tary forces are being withdrawn from 
France, most to be redeployed ‘to Eng- 
land and Germany, because of Presi- 
dent de Gaulle’s NATO policies; and 
the number of American Air Force per- 
sonnel in Spain is being radically re- 
duced because the Strategic Air Com- 
mand bases there have been displaced 
by Polaris missile submarines in the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean and 
by intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBM’s) in the United States. In 
short, military, political, and techno- 
logical factors cause adjustments in 
overseas deployments over time. But 
while this is true in particular cases 
(and, most significantly, in recent 
years), over the past decade or more 


i 
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most United States deployments abroad 
have held rather steady. 

Approximately half a million mem- 
bers of servicemen’s families live at or 
near military installations outside the 
continental United States. This rep- 
resents about.13 per cent of the total 
military-dependents population of 3.8 
million. Table 4 indicates the major 
concentrations of military dependents 
in foreign countries in 1963. It does 
not, of course, show their wide distribu- 
tion. While there are hardship posts 
where dependents are not allowed, Viet- 
nam and Greenland, for example, in 
most overseas assignments dependents 
are also quartered. Military depen- 
dents are thus found scattered among 
105 fursign sountrine (ranging fram 
those where large military installations 
‘exist to those in which only military 
attachés are stationed), six United 
States territories, and the states of 
Alaska and Hawaii. They range in 
concentration from the 180,000 in West 
Germany to (in 1963, at least) one in 
Haiti. In addition to those countries 
shown in Table 4, the following foreign 
posts had 1,000 military dependents or 
more in 1963: Azores (2,553); Ber- 
muda (4,128); Cuba (2,271); Ethiopia 
and Eritrea (2,208); Greece (2,726); 
Iran (1,231); Korea (2,163); Libya 
(3,901); Morocco (2,127); Nether- 
lands (1,462); Panama—not including 
the Canal Zone (1,424); and Thailand 
(1,098). The distribution of depen- 
dents is further evidence of the wide 
distribution of American servicemen 
abroad as well as of significant con- 
centrations of those forces.?° 


Garrison LIFE ABROAD 
The American serviceman and his 
family carry a way of life with them. 
Similarities among military installations 


11 Army, Navy, Air Force Journal Register, 
op. cit., p. 23. 


in the United States and abroad are 
more striking than the differences. 
Moreover, it is fair to suggest that life 
on military posts is more aptly de- 
scribed as “American” in character 
rather than “military.” These gener- 
alizations may run counter to the gen- 
eral image of military life held by many 
civilians, yet a full understanding of 
the American military requires an open- 
minded view. , ; 

The military profession, like all pro- 
fessions, carries with it attitudinal and 
behavioral characteristics that set it 
apart from other ways of life. There is 
more discipline, hierarchy, and order 
than one finds in the average American 
community. There are more obvious 
and explicit distinctions of rank and 
privilege (or the lack thereot). Möre- 
over, military personnel tend to live 
somewhat apart from the community 
which surrounds the base. 

Yet, these are not extraordinary char- 
acteristics. Many readers may be 
familiar with university life, in which 
the same generalizations—except, per- 
haps, those of discipline and order— 
might apply. University housing for 
the faculty, dormitory life for. the stu- 
dents, special recreation facilities, and 
the like set the university community 
somewhat apart from the community 
at large. Other professional or occupa- 
tional circumstances often create simi- 
lar conditions, ones in which the com- 
mon tie of occupation and location 
creates a bond which is stronger than 
that of the community at large. The 
feeling of distinction, arising from 
either pride or prejudice, reinforces in- 
group feelings and a general preference 
for in-group associations. 

These general circumstances exist in 
perhaps their most extreme form at 
military bases, whether in the United 
States or overseas. The military pro- 
vides its own housing, schools, churches, 
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stores, television and radio stations, 
newspapers, hospitals, recreation facili- 
ties, and services. Most dependents 
live “on base” in government housing, 
while the rest tend to cluster in nearby 
off-base housing. Business, leisure, and 
life in general tend to focus on the 
facilities provided at the base itself. 

All of these things are reinforced at 
military installations abroad. The serv- 
iceman has even less in common with 
the surrounding community and, there- 
fore, more in common with other Amer- 
icans on the base. One observer notes 
(accurately I think) the “almost cari- 
catured Americanness” and the “un- 
believably domestic” atmosphere of 
American bases in England: 


Launderettes and prams and airmen, duti- 
fully carrying mountainous bags of grocer- 
ies, compete against the improbably streak- 
ing whine of jet bombers. There is a 
dominant note of family . .. and also an 
enforced youthfulness which, like every- 
thing else on the base, is an amplification 
and distortion of Stateside civilian pat- 
terns.2? 


American bases abroad stand as rather 
lonely islands of America in which their 
inhabitants seek emotional reinforce- 
ment by emphasizing things American. 
With respect to the latter, the military 
helps them do it by bringing much of 
America to the base—from schools, 
television programs, and beer to Ameri- 
can merchandise. “Almost all of them 
do their best to live as if they had 
never left the U.S., which they re- 
member fondly as ‘The Land of the 
Big PX.’ 18 

The length of the overseas sojourn 
varies with the locality and with the 
status of the serviceman’s dependents. 
In Germany, France, England, and 
Japan the tour of duty for Army per- 


12 Clancy Sigal, “The American in Britain,” 
Encounter (February 1960), p. 31. 
18 Newsweek, January 17, 1966, p. 47. 


sonnel is normally 24 months withou 
dependents and 36 months with de 
pendents. At other stations the tour i 
usually 24 months and 18 month: 
respectively. The three services diffe 
in some respects with regard to lengt 
of overseas tour. Normally, the Arm 
and Air Force have longer assignment 
abroad than those of the Navy. More 
over, the Army has consistently de 
ployed a larger percentage of its pet 
sonnel abroad—normally about 40 pe 
cent—than the Air Force—25 per cer 
—and the Marine Corps—about 22 pe 
cent.3* 

Morale is, of course, an importar 
factor influencing the length of militar 
assignment abroad. Many serviceme 
enjoy overseas assignments, Indeec 
the opportunity for foreign service is 
strong motivation for voluntary enlis: 
ment and re-enlistment. But the arme 
services recognized long ago that th 
serviceman’s “knowledge that he will t 
through at some specific and fairl 
predictable period in the future is a 
important factor in maintaining mc 
rale.” 15 Climate and locality are als 
known to affect morale and combz 
readiness. For this reason tours ¢ 
duty in tropic and arctic areas are cor 
siderably shorter than those in ten 
perate zones. 

The armed services have also cor 
sistently maintained that the morale < 
their personnel is substantially highe 


14 These figures apply to personnel engage 
in shore-based activities outside CONUS, ; 
of June 30, 1963 (before the build-up in Vie 
nam). Most of the Navy abroad is afloat, : 
figures for that service are not included. S 
US., Department of Defense, Annual Repo 
of the Secretary of Defense, Fiscal 1963, 
331. 

15 Sidney Adams, et al, Report of Worki 
Group on Human Behavior Under Conditio: 
of Military Service (Washington, D.C.: Joi 
Project of the Research and Developme! 
Board and the Personnel Policy Board, Offi 
of the Secretary of Defense, 1951), p. 322. 
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when dependents are allowed to ac- 
company servicemen to foreign posts. 
The cost of building and maintaining 
facilities abroad for dependents is often 
criticized as too costly, especially since 
balance of payments has become a ser- 
ious problem for the United States. 
Yet every type of alternative method 
involving shorter overseas assignments 
that made it possible to retain depen- 
dents in the United States at “perma- 
nent home stations” has been found 
wanting by the military on the grounds 
that both morale and combat readiness 
decline markedly. 

Thus, in most overseas locations mili- 
tary forces and dependents are found in 
substantial numbers. The larger the 
hase, the more facilities there are ayail- 
able and the more free the servicemen 
are of dependence upon the local com- 
munity for housing, services, and enter- 
‘tainment. In Europe, where the largest 
concentration of American military 
families reside, the armed forces operate 
a public school system “the size of 
Nevada’s,” many hundreds of movie 
theaters, bowling alleys, and similar 
enterprises, post and base exchanges 
(PX and BX) with annual sales of 
over $310 million, the “world’s largest 
network of wholly owned radio sta- 
tions,” and a daily newspaper with an 
average circulation of 150,000.18 

Continuous fraternization with local 
inhabitants is not common. Where 
Americans go off the post, there often 
exists a string of bars and clubs estab- 
lished for the purpose of entertaining 
the “GI’s,” similar to those that sur- 
round bases in the United States. In 
cases where local establishments cater 
to American servicemen, de facto seg- 
regation of two types is virtually uni- 
versal: first, the local nationals, except 
for the bar girls who frequent such 


16 Wall Street Journal, November 21, 1963, 
p. 1. 
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places, usually do not patronize them; 
second, whites normally boycott bars 
serving Negro servicemen. 
regation is an embarrassment to the 
military, but it still exists almost every- 
where. The rationale is unpleasantly 
familiar: 


A representative of the Misawa [Japan] ` 


bar owners group said that 38 of the city’s 
44 bars had a policy of serving only white 
servicemen. He said the policy had been 
followed by informal agreement among the 
bar operators since white soldiers would 
not patronize an establishment that was 
frequented by Negroes.1* 

In recent years Negro servicemen have 
resorted to demonstrations in localities 
where they have encountered discrimi- 
nation, yet the practice continues in 
IHUSL plates. 

This is not to say that there is 
virtually no contact between American 
military personnel and citizens of the 
host countries. Community relations 
are a matter of both pride and concern 
in most areas. The military encourages 
good relations. Special welfare and com- 
munity services, health programs, and 
emergency relief are often provided 
either by voluntary services and money 
donated by the military personnel or, 
sometimes, by officially sanctioned ac- 
tivities by the armed services them- 
selves. Yet it is not unfair to conclude 
that private, more natural contact with 
local people is infrequent. In some 
cases the language barrier is difficult 
to surmount, yet even in England the 
servicemen remain somewhat isolated 
from the local community. In Ger- 
many, where the largest concentration 
of military personnel and dependents 
reside, an Army psychiatrist reports 
that “twenty-three percent of all mili- 
tary teen-agers have never been down- 
town in their German communities.” 18 

17 New York Times, August 17, 1963, p. 7. 


18 Newsweek, January 17, 1966, p. 47, quot- 
ing Colonel Matthew D. Parrish, Chief of 


Racial seg- 
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This is, of course, an astonishing sta- 
tistic, and, if accurate, suggests that a 
‘large percentage of military families 
abroad remain substantially isolated 
from the community outside their mili- 
tary stations, 


PROBLEMS OF COEXISTENCE ' 


Special tensions arise from the exis- 
tence of military bases in foreign coun- 
tries. Some of them parallel those 
extant in the United States—the eco- 
nomic impact, concern over community 
morals and potential disorders that 
might arise from the concentration of 
servicemen, the pressure on and price 
of private housing, exploitation of the 
servicemen’s money, and the like—but 
others do not. 

In Saudi Arabia the government 
prohibits the United States from send- 
ing servicemen of Jewish faith there 
(yet the American government con- 
tends it has done so in spite of the 
ban).7° In Korea and in other coun- 
tries where mixed racial marriages may 
occur, the military usually tightens up 
marriage regulations, not, it is claimed, 
to discourage marriages with local girls, 
but to prevent “hasty” marriages that 
may encounter difficulties later due to 
immaturity of the partners or racial 
problems in the United States. In 
Spain, servicemen are discouraged from 
wearing military uniforms while off 
base, apparently due to the sensitivity 
of the Spanish government with respect 
to its own authority and sovereignty. 
In Japan, American and Japanese psy- 
chiatrists took note of tensions that 
develop among American servicemen; 
one reported that adjustment to Japan 
is rather difficult, with many servicemen 
suffering a “profound feeling of claus- 
trophobia” because of the dense popu- 


Psychiatry at Frankfort’s Army General Hos- 
pital. 5 
19 New York Times, June 14, 1963, p. 4. 


lation, small and crowded facilities, and 
the lack of access to drive-ins, golf 
courses, and other easily accessible and 
spacious recreational facilities to which 
young Americans are accustomed.?° 

One of the most frequent sources of 
community tension arises out of in- 
cidents involving American military 
guards and citizens of the host country 
—usually in restricted areas such as 
supply depots and firing ranges. The 
arrest or shooting of intruders ‘has 
caused severe public reaction in recent 
years in such countries as the Philip- 
pines, Korea, and Japan. In the eco- 
nomically poorer countries, local thiev- 
ery, organized and otherwise, is a seri- 
ous and persistent problem. In Korea, 
where it is claimed that stealing of 
military equipment has become a “syn- 
dicate operation,” it was reported that 


in recent weeks... the Army has lost 
10 miles of telephone wire, 5000 feet of 
nylon rope, 56 234-ton truck differentials 
and 52 trucks, 

and estimated a loss of $70,000 of 
equipment monthly.” 


Inevitably, the local press exploits anti- 
American sentiment when stealing leads 
to shooting. 

Thus, while American servicemen and 
host-country populations usually do not 
have close relations, they do live quite 
often in close proximity. Military ac- 
cidents, violations of the law by soldiers 
or civilians, and other incidents can 
inflame public resentment against the 
American military presence. Politics 
often commingles with the understand- 
able local frictions. The military serves 
as a vulnerable target for politically 
inspired anti-American activities. 

The nuclear accident in Palomares, 
Spain, serves as a reminder of the vast 
potential for damage to United States’ 
interests that can develop out of in- 


20 New York Times, May 16, 1963, p. 8. 
21 Washington Post, April 20, 1964, p. A 12. 
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cidents surrounding the activities of the 
armed forces. On January 17, 1966, 
a B-52 bomber and a KC-135 tanker 
collided at 32,000 feet, dumping four 
hydrogen bombs to the earth below. 
Three were immediately recovered, but 
tbe fourth, finally fished out of the 
Mediterranean Sea, was lost for eighty 
days. During the interim, the Soviet 
Union launched a propaganda cam- 
paign against American bases abroad, 
stressing the danger of nuclear acci- 
dents. Had the incident occurred over 
Japan, France, or Britain the reper- 
cussions would undoubtedly have been 
much greater. As it was, the Palomares 
case stands as a warning of the political 
potential of military accidents. Despite 
substantial pretatitiuuy by e May, 
incidents of a wide variety continue 
to plague American authorities and 
often stimulate ban-the-bomb demon- 
strations, student or leftist rioting, and 
the ubiquitous demand—“Yankees, go 
home!” 


POLITICAL PURPOSES OF THE MILITARY 
PRESENCE ABROAD 


Should the “Yankees go home”? I 
have argued elsewhere that American 
armed forces abroad serve vital func- 
tions for American diplomacy that can- 
not yet be served by other means.?? 
They serve to deter the Soviet Union 
and China from forceful expansion, and 
to defeat them locally if they or their 
allies resort to limited aggression; they 
encourage allied co-operation in the 
Western coalition, and help to maintain 
access to the seas and land areas where 
battles may be fought; they help to 
demonstrate American determination in 
specific circumstances, and make inter- 


22 For a general discussion of the strategic 
functions served by U.S. forces abroad, see 
David W. Tarr, “The American Military Pres- 
oe Abroad,” Orbis, IX (Fall 1965), pp. 630- 
654. 


vention possible when Western interests 
are in danger; and they help the United 
States exercise some control over the 
sources and the. dimension of conflict 
when it occurs. 

Most. of the armed forces and 
have missions directly related to de- 
fense and deterrence functions or the 
support of combat forces that have such 
missions. Thousands of others perform 
advisory and assistance roles, helping 
allies to build, maintain, and support 
indigenous defenses. And many others 
serve as attachés and as representatives 
of the United States in various alliance- 
associated organizational contexts.?3 
This vast system of overseas deploy- 
ment is an outgrowth of the great anti- 
Conmmnnict coalitinn constructed pader 
the leadership of the United States. 
Recent differences within the alliance, 
a result both of the changed perception | 
of the nature of the security interests 
of the West and of the re-emergence of 
the European members of the alliance 
aS more potent nations in their own 
right, suggest that changes in American 
overseas-deployed forces may be forth- 
coming. 

Some changes have taken place and 
will take place as a consequence of 
technological advances. Overseas stra- 
tegic air bases, for example, are no 
longer a vital requirement because po- 
tential targets of a strategic strike are 
now within range of United States- 
based ICBM’s and sea-based Polaris 
submarine missiles. There also appears 
to be serious consideration being given 
to greater reliance upon strategic airlift 
capabilities for deployment of troops. 


23 For a revealing discussion of the repre- 
sentational roles performed by the military, 
see Paul C. Davis and William T. R. Fox, 
“American Military Representation Abroad,” 
The Representation of the United States 
Abroad, ed. Vincent M, Barnett, Jr. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965), pp. 129- 
183. 
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The United States has, in recent years, 
vastly improved its airlift capabilities. 
It is, in addition, now developing a 
long-range transport capable of airlift- 
ing six hundred or more combat troops 
per airplane. By pre-positioning heavy 
weapons and supplies at advanced stag- 
ing areas, the United States could re- 
duce the size of its overseas combat 
troops, placing them in strategic re- 
serve in the United States, on the ready, 
for quick deployment abroad by air in 
the event of trouble. As one Adminis- 
tration official (not identified) com- 
mented to a newsman: 


We don’t want to alarm our European 
friends. But they must be made aware 
of the revolution in transportation and its 
implications for the future. The question 
is, where must your troops be stationed to 
be effective on the central front in Europe? 
In 1915 the answer was: the front line. 
In 1960: someplace in Europe. But in a 
few years the answer may well be: in the 
U.S., if the heavy equipment is near the 
front line and troops can be moved there 
within a matter of hours with fast air- 
craft.?4 


On the other hand, there are serious 
political obstacles that stand in the way 
of a completely “rational” determina- 
tion of the distribution of troops and 
armaments abroad. Any alterations in 
the present system are usually inter- 
preted by the host country—and often 
by other allies—as a signal of a change 
in American political and military com- 
mitments. The equivalent of six divi- 
sions in Germany and two divisions in 
Korea have been tied down for fifteen 
years when these particular troop con- 
centrations have not always made mili- 
tary sense. Yet, politically, it has been 


24 Wall Street Journal, September 13, 1963, 
p. 6. 


very important to maintain the con- 
fidence of allies in the commitment of 
the United States to defend them in the 
event of war. And it is even more 
important to convey to potential ad- 
versaries the intent of the United States 
to fight, rather than withdraw. Indeed, 
for similar reasons, dependents abroad 
have had enormous symbolic value, for 
they, along with our troops, are visible 
proof of America’s determination not to 
abandon the country to an adversary. 
They are “hostages” to the American 
defense guarantee. Consequently, the 
United States is reluctant to reduce the 
size.of overseas forces because allies or 
adversaries may get the wrong impres- 
sion—that is, that the reduction sym- 
bolizes a slacking in commitment rather 
then simply a more efficient arrange- 
ment of forces. 

Nevertheless, changes will undoubt- 
edly take place. France has taken 
vigorous exception to American NATO 
policies. As a result, American military 
forces are now being withdrawn from 
that country. Domestic and foreign 
criticism of the American position in 
Vietnam makes it at least within the 
realm of the possible that the United 
States’ position in the Far East will be 
reassessed. Yet while it seems evident 
that the difficulties of American policies 
in Europe and Asia will lead to changes, 
it also is very probable that the United 
States will maintain a substantial mili- 
tary presence abroad. Adjustments 
will come. But no other Western power 
seems willing or able to undertake the 
security responsibilities that have fallen 
to the United States. The American 
serviceman abroad is likely to remain a 
ubiquitous symbol of American power 
and leadership in the world for many 
years to come. 
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MERICAN institutions sponsoring 
educational exchange cite as their 
objectives the promotion of “interna- 
tional understanding”; the develop- 
ment of friends and supporters for 
the United States; assistance in eco- 
nomic, social, or political development 
of other countries; educational devel- 
opment of outstanding individuals; and 
the advancement of knowledge.* Partly 
as a reflection of these goals, much 
of the evaluational research in cross- 
cultural education has focused—eth- 
nocentrically—on whether foreign so- 
journers do, in fact, develop more posi- 
tive attitudes toward Americans and 
` the United States in general as a conse- 
quence of their experiences here. 

Besides endeavoring to operationalize 
and assess the realization of the spon- 
soring agencies’ goals, social scientists 
study the foreign scholar as a natural 
object for investigating international 
communication, stereotype persistence 
and modification, personality concomit- 
ants of the acculturation process, and 
intergroup interaction. Situations of 
cross-cultural contact offer unique op- 
portunities to test the generality and 
limitations of hypotheses developed in 
one cultural context; furthermore, such 
research might contribute to the dis- 
covery of hitherto unanticipated inter- 
actions among variables.? In the field 
of intergroup relations, for example, 
most conclusions derive from studies 
conducted in one cultural setting, where 
a common language and an over-all 
reference framework of commonly ac- 
knowledged values and norms may be 
taken for granted. Such assumed “con- 


1The Goals of Student Exchange: An 
Analysis of Goals of Programs for Foreign 
Students (New York: Institute of, Inter- 
national Education, 1955). 

2E, Jacobson, H. Kumata, and J. E. 
Gullahorn, “Cross-Cultural Contributions to 
Attitude Research,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vol. 24 (1960), pp. 204-223, 


stants” become variables whose relative 
influence must þe assessed when the 
contact situations involve nationals 
from different cultures. Thus, in the 
final study of the series sponsored by 
the Social Science Research Council, 
attention focused not only on the in- 
teraction between foreign students and 
Americans’ and on the students’ sub- 
sequent attitudes concerning the United 
States, but also on the impact of 
the students’ language proficiency and 
other background characteristics on the 
variables investigated.* 

Similar variables concerning social 
interaction and affective evaluations are 
involved in the present research, which 
also explores background influences on 
these variables. Instead of studying 
foreign sojourners in the United States, 
however, this investigation involves ob- 
servation, interview, and questionnaire 
data from some four hundred American 
students in France, as well as interview 
and questionnaire data from over five 
thousand Fulbright and Smith-Mundt 
grantees who sojourned in all parts of 
the world during the ten-year period 
from 1947 to 1957.4 This report will 


8C, Selltiz, J. R. Christ, J. Havel, and S. 
W. Cook, Attitudes and Social Relations of 
Foreign Students in the United States (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1963). 

4Mimeographed reports of these studies 
were submitted to the U.S. Department of 
State, and portions of the data have been 
incorporated in several articles, including J. 
T. Gullahorn and J. E. Gullahorn, “American 
Students Abroad: A French Perspective,” The 
Midwest Sociologist, Vol. XX (1957), pp. 
12-18; “American Objectives in Study 
Abroad,” The Journal of Higher Education, 
Vol. 29 (1958), pp. 369-374; “The Role of 
the Academic Man as a Cross-Cultural Me- 
diator,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 
25 (1960), pp. 414-417; “Visiting Fulbright 
Professors as Agents of Cross-Cultural Com- 
munication,” Sociology and Social Research, 
Vol. 46 (1962), pp. 282-293; “An Extension 
of the U-Curve Hypothesis,” The Journal of 
Social Issues, Vol, 19 (1963), pp. 33-47, 
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present an overview of the American 
students’ overseas experiences and their 
evaluations of the personal and pro- 
fessional significance of their sojourns. 
Where relevant, the student data will 
be compared with information gathered 


from American faculty’ members who 


sojourned abroad as lecturers or re- 
search scholars under sponsorship of 
the International Exchange Service of 
the United States Department of State. 
The final instruments used in the re- 
search in France and in the study of 
returned American grantees were based 
on social interaction theory, on respon- 
dents’ evaluations during interviews 
and pretests of the questionnaires, and 
on Department of State needs in pro- 
graii-planning uuu evaluatluu. aku, 
the items included were questions con- 
cerning: (1) overseas interaction, in- 
volving the frequency, range, and depth 
of grantees’ interaction with host na- 
tionals; (2) postaward communication, 
focusing on the grantees’ maintenance 
of contracts and continued collabora- 
tion with host nationals, and also on 
their assistance to fellow. Americans 
interested in cross-cultural educational 
activities, as well as their efforts to 
disseminate information regarding their 
award experiences; (3) professional 
outcomes, including the grantees’ pro- 
fessional development as well as the 
prestige effects of the award -experi- 
ences; (4) personal development and 
satisfaction, focusing on the grantees’ 
assessments of the impact their sojourns 
had on their self-perceptions and on 
` their general perspectives concerning 
their home and host countries, 
Analyzing relationships among these 
different outcomes and covariations be- 
tween these award experiences and cer- 
tain demographic variables by treating 





Further discussion of these findings will ap- 
pear in The Impact of Educational Exchange, 
a manuscript in process. 


vo, 
the items individually would be im- 
practicable as well as unparsimonious. 
As part of a methodological comparison 
of different techniques of data reduc- 
tion, the same questionnaire -items ` 
were subjected to Guttman scaling and 
to two different factor analytic tech- 
niques; in addition, a number .of al- 
ternative analyses—including multiple 
regression and canonical correlation— 
were employed in relating the depen- 
dent dimensions to background infor- 
mation concerning the grantees.’ 

In this report:we shall focus on the 
factor analytic data and the informa- 
tion from the multiple regression anal- 
yses. In concentrating on the multi- 
variate analyses, we are motivated 
primarily: hy the fart that the suh- 
stantive findings are interesting and 
have significance for policy decisions 
concerning educational exchange. Some 
of these results were not completely 
anticipated on the basis of our intuitive 
analyses of observation and interview 
data. 

This brings us to another cogent 
reason for focusing on the multivariate 
analyses. As the study of a given field 
moves from the exploratory stage to 
that of building rigorous conceptual 
schemes and finally of establishing ex- 
planatory theories, changes occur in the 
kinds of data most appropriate for the 
current task. Subjective data-gather- 
ing and intuitive analyses contribute 
fruitful insights in the early stages; 
however, problems of reliability and 


5 These analyses are reported in J. E. 
Gullahorn, A Factorial Study of International 
Communication and Professional Consequences 
Reported by Fulbright and Smith-Mundt 
Grantees, 1947-1957 (Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Michigan State University, 1964); 
and in Multivariate Approaches in Survey 
Data Processing: Comparisons of Factor, 
Cluster, and Guttman Analyses and of Multi- 
ple Regression and Canonical Correlation 
Methods, Multivariate Behavioral Research 
monograph, in press. 
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validity loom large. The purpose of 
research is to discover phenomena, the 
variables that affect them, and the law- 
fulness of the effects. If the descriptive 
‘cataloguing of objects, events, and 
phenomena -and of the empirical rela- 
tions associated with them is not re- 
producible, then such unreliability may 
completely obfuscate the practical as 
well as the theoretical import of the 
research, On the other hand, sheer 
quantification, in and of itself, may 
only produce a facade of scientism and 
_turn our attention from important con- 
siderations to the classification and 
counting of ‘trivia. Still it remains 
true, as Ogburn concluded a half-cen- 
tury ago, that until the phenomena we 
study are measured, they cannot be 
understood. That the field of cross- 
cultural research is moving toward 
methodological rigor is exemplified in 
the aforementioned investigation by 
Selltiz and associates. The multivari- 
ate analyses undertaken in the present 
study constitute another attempt to- 
ward increased precision and reliability 
in data analysis. 

The general objectives of factor 
analytic techniques are to search out, 
conceptualize, and score general groups 
of variables that are operationally alike 
in the sense that they order individuals 
in the same general manner.® A first 
step in factor analysis involves com- 
puting the correlation coefficients be- 
tween each item and every other item. 
These coefficients indicate the degree to 
‘which positive responses to one question 
are associated with positive responses to 
another item. Careful examination of 
the matrix of item intercorrelations can 
give some understanding of the pat- 
terning of relationships, but a long, 


eR. C. Tryon, “General Dimensions of 
Individual Differences: Cluster Analysis vs. 
Multiple Factor Analysis,” Educational Psy- 
chological Measurement, Vol. 18 (1958), pp. 


* 477-495, 


involved sequence of computations is 
necessary to uncover the full implica- 
tions of the observed correlations. 
Factor analytic procedures are designed 
to group the total number of variables 
into a reduced set of general dimensions 
sufficient to account mathematically for 


‘the observed correlations. 


Vis-à-vis the present data, there was 
a close correspondence Between the item 
content of.the extracted factors and the 
topic areas listed above. This was not 
surprising, since the questionnaire had 
been carefully pretested in an endeavor 
to ascertain that the items were tapping 
the types of experiences we wished to 
measure. Perhaps such findings lend 
support to the allegation that one gets 
nothing more out of factor analysis 
than one puts into it. The statement is 
intuitively obvious and indubitably true 
—factor analysis will not salvage poorly 
designed research; indeed, indiscrim- 
inate application may well produce an 
output resembling “sausage meat that 
has failed to pass the pure food and 
health inspection.”* With carefully 
designed measures, however, the factor 
analytic model provides a rational, sys- 
tematic, and reproducible means of, sim- 
plifying the data and of measuring 
relationships among the topic areas rep- 
resented by each factor. Furthermore, 
once the factors have been identified, 
respondents can be scored on each 
factor, and further analyses can be 
undertaken to determine the association 
between these scores and various back- 
ground démographic variables. 

In the present instance, not only did 
the factoring procedure retrieve the 
dimensions that we intended to measure 
in our questionnaire, but it also. identi- 
fied an additional factor concerning 
American students’ award experiences 


7G. W. Allport, “What Units Shall We 
Employ?” in Assessment of Humen Motives, 
ed. G. Lindzey (New ork: Grove. Press, 
1958), p. 251. 
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—a dimension that highlighted an im- 
portant aspect of some of the students’ 
sojourn experiences, but one that had 
not been anticipated in our own in- 


tuitive “factor analyses” of the inter- 


view and questionnaire data (hence 
would have been missed if our data 
reduction had involved summated in- 
dexing). Let us briefly present a non- 
technical review of the types of experi- 
ences defining each factor, as well as a 
summary of the characteristics of high 
scorers on each dimension. Multiple 
regression analyses were applied to as- 
sess the association between each factor 
dimension and the items concerning 
grantees’ background characteristics. 
This method produced differential 
wUi,litings of the indapandent variahles 
and identified those that contributed 
significantly to the prediction of, the 
dependent factor scores. . 


DESCRIPTION OF AWARD OUTCOMES 


Overseas interaction. For students 
and American faculty members who so- 
journed abroad, the overseas interac- 
tion factor dimension was defined by 
items denoting the depth, range, and 
frequency of interactions with host na- 
tionals. High loading items in the 
students’ factoy concerned opportunities 
to establish enduring friendships with 
foreign citizens, to chat frequently with 
a variety of host nationals in casual 
interactions, to mingle with overseas 
students, and to visit host nationals in 
their homes. Actually, the American 
students reported relatively few oppor- 
tunities to interact with host nationals 
in a home setting. This is not sur- 
prising, since “foreign” students are 
hardly a novelty in European countries, 
where most Americans sojourn; further- 
more, in sore cultures—TFrance, for 
example—host nationals are more re- 
strictive about inviting outsiders into 
the intimacy of le foyer. 


According to the multiple regression 
analysis, high scorers on the overseas 
interaction dimension tended to be 
younger students who were unencum- 
bered by the academic requirements 
involved in advanced dissertation re- 
search. Students majoring in natural 
science tended to score lower on this 
factor than did those in agriculture, 
professional social. service, and social 
science. This finding may be related to 
data reported by Selltiz and associates, 
who found that in American univer- 
sities European students engaged in 
more extensive social relations with 
their hosts than did Asian students.® 
Among the background factors con- 
founded with cultural background, how- 
eyer, Was one concerning field of work: 
European students ead to majóť {ii 
social sciences or humanities, whereas 
the Asians were most likely to study 
natural sciences. l 

As might be expected, language com- 
petence appeared to be a sine qua non 
for extensive communication with host ' 
nationals in non-English-speaking coun- 
tries: the multiple regression analysis 
disclosed a significant positive relation- 
ship between students’ subjective es- 
timates of their language skill and their 
scores on the overseas interaction 
factor. The importance of language 
competence for meaningful interaction 
between sojourners and hosts is also 
confirmed in other studies involving 
foreign students in the United States: 
those rated higher in English-language 
facility by interviewers scored higher 
on measures of participation in Ameri- 
can life than did those considered less 
fluent.” 

8 Selltiz, et al., op. cit, chap. 4. 

9 R. T. Morris, The Two-Way Mirror: Na- 
tional Status in Foreign Students’ Adjustment 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1960); W. H. Sewell and O. M. Davidsen, 
Scandinavian Students on an American Cam- 


pus (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1961); and Selltiz, et al, op. cit. 
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Postaward communication. The fac- 
toring procedures identified two dimen- 
sions concerning grantees’ postaward 
international communication. One of 
these described the interpersonal assist- 
ance rendered to both host nationals 
and fellow Americans interested in 
cross-cultural education. The other 
concerned the grantees’ reports of their 
sojourn experiences to American audi- 
ences—a kind of public relations com- 

. munication. 

In terms of interpersonal assistance 
to foreigners and to fellow Americans 
interested in cross-cultural education, 
American students were almost as ac- 
tive as the faculty members. While 
the students generally were not in posi- 
tions to be instrumental in helping 
foreign friends obtain fellowships at 
American universities, over two-fifths 
indicated they had corresponded with 
foreigners regarding educational oppor- 
tunities in the United States. Almost 
all of the Fulbright students surveyed 
indicated they had advised other Ameri- 
cans whé were going overseas, and over 
three-fifths stated they had helped 
others with applications for fellowships 
and grants to go abroad. In consult- 
ing with others planning sojourns 
abroad, three-fourths of the students 
arranged meetings between Americans 
and friends overseas—thereby renewing 
their own relationships and helping fel- 
low Americans establish initial contacts. 

While overseas, only about three out 
of ten American students had the op- 
portunity to address groups of host 
nationals, participate in exhibits, re- 
citals, and the like. Upon their return 
to the United States, however, twice as 
many reported giving talks to American 
audiences concerning their sojourn ex- 
periences. In both instances, of course, 
the students had fewer such communi- 
cation opportunities than did the senior 
grantees—for example, over 90 per cent 

-of the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt 


Lecturers reported public presentations 
both overseas and at home. 

While the younger student grantees 
tended to report more extensive inter- 


‘action with host nationals while over- 


seas, it was the older students who re- 
ceived high scores on both dimensions 
concerning postaward communication. 
Students who continued their studies 
and earned advanced degrees subse- 
quent to their awards also were high 
scorers on the interpersonal interna- 
tional communication and the public 
relations factors- While field of study 
was not a significant predictor of the 
amount of assistance students rendered 
others interested in cross-cultural edu- 
cation, this variable was related to their 
public relations activities: students in 
natural sciences tended to score lower 
than those in the social sciences on the 
dimension concerning appearances be- 
fore American audiences and use of 
mass communication media for dissemi- 
nating information about their sojourns. 
Further differences among the students 
in styles of interpersonal relationships 
were indicated by their finding that 
grantees from relatively small towns 
appeared to establish more enduring re- 
lationships with host nationals than did 
urban dwellers; however, those residing 
in large American metropolitan centers 
tended to receive (or accept) more in- 
vitations for public appearances related 
to their overseas experiences. 

Although we expected the grantees’ 
subjective evaluations of their language 
competence to be related not only to 
their overseas interaction but also to 
their subsequent maintenance of con- 
tacts with host nationals, we were sur- 
prised to find that language skill also 
was associated with high scores on 
the public relations factor dimension, 
which concerned communication with 
American audiences. This relationship 
suggests that grantees whose language 
skills were sufficient to facilitate exten- 
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sive interaction abroad thereby had 
more to report to American audiences; 
hence they received or accepted more 
invitations for public presentations. 
But let us go beyond this interpretation 
in exploring the implications of our 
finding -concerning language skill and 
the three communication factors. . 

In accord with the general terminol- 
ogy for regression analysis, we have 
tended to refer to the students’ back- 
ground characteristics as predictors of 
the dependent factor scores. In terms 
of most of the background attributes— 
age, sex, field of work, highest earned 
degree at award time, etc.—this in- 
terpretation is not unreasonable, since 
these qualities were antecedent to the 
pianle uiorosas intarnetinn eyperi- 
ences. In the case of the language 
report, however, it is important to note 
that the subjective evaluations were 
made at the same time as the grantees’ 
reports of their communication experi- 
ences—at some time following their so- 
journs. We cannot conclude, therefore, 
that the observed correlation implies a 
causal relationship in which language 
skill leads to increased interaction over- 
seas. Plausible as this conclusion is, 
our data nevertheless could be inter- 
preted to imply a different causal rela- 
tionship in which higher interaction 
with nationals of a host country leads 
both to the development of increased 
language proficiency and also to the 
perception of one’s language skills as 
satisfactory. 

These possibilities are not mutually 
exclusive; in fact, they may be recip- 
rocal. Individuals with a passable level 
of proficiency may be able to commu- 
nicate with some effectiveness in initial 
contacts with host nationals, and over 
time such interaction experiences could 
lead to greater fluency. Possibly this 
reciprocal relationship occurs, however, 
because both the language measure and 
the dimensions concerning overseas and 


postaward communication are manifes- 


_ tations of grantees’ latent predisposi- 


tions regarding social communication. 
That is, expending more effort in de- 
veloping language skill might reflect a 
general life-style preference for social 
response—a preference also reflected in 
the communication dimensions. This 
interpretation could account for the ob- 
served relationship between foreign-lan- 
guage proficiency and mass communi- 
cation with Americans—both of these 
variables might be manifestations of 
greater interest in communicating with 
others. 

While it is not possible to test this 
interpretation with the data at hand, 
some indirect support appears in the 
findings repnrted hy Selltiz and associ- 
ates.° These researchers note . that 
social relations between foreign students 
and Americans are influenced more by 
the students’ confidence in their lan- 
guage ability than by their actual pro- 
ficiency, as judged by an American 
interviewer. Actually, the grantees’ 
subjective assessments of language com- 
petence probably include both this 
confidence component and one based 
on efforts at realistic self-evaluation. 
Moreover, on the basis of our previous 
discussion, we suggest that confidence 
in language ability may be a special 
instance of a more general confidence 
in one’s ability to interact with others 
in a rewarding manner. i 

In certain cultural contexts—such as 
the United States—we would expect 
this general predisposition toward social 
response and confidence in communica- 
tion ability to set in motion the spiral- 
ing association suggested previously 
between interaction and fluency, even 
when the initial level of language pro- 
ficiency is relatively low. That is, rela- 
tive to a country like France, foreign 
students in the United States are more 


10 Selltiz, et al., op. cit. 
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likely to find a permissive and encour- 
aging audience who will generally rein- 
force their attempts to speak the host 
country’s language. Therefore, in the 
United States we would predict that 
high confidence in language ability 
would be confirmed and low confidence 
bolstered. In France, however, we 
would expect different results. Accord- 
ing to American students interviewed 
abroad, the French are relatively intol- 
erant of misuse of their language, re- 
garding mispronunciation and improper 
usage as an affront to their cultural 
grandeur. Since some of the “just-no- 
ticeable-differences” in proper pronun- 
ciation appear subliminal to many 
Americans, one might conclude that non- 
veridical perceptions of language com- 
petence will not be rewarded in France. 
Thus, in such a cultural context, an indi- 
vidual who is predisposed toward inter- 
acting with others may encounter con- 
siderable frustration if his level of lan- 
guage proficiency is unacceptable to his 
hosts. 

Research evidence concerning the 
interpretations suggested here would 
require a panel study involving pre- 
departure measures of interaction pro- 
pensities and confidence in language 
skill, objective assessments of language 
proficiency, and subsequent follow-ups 
investigating social interaction with 
host nationals and levels of language 
-skill during the sojourn period and 
postreturn measures of communication 
with fellow countrymen. We have sug- 
gested .that the cultural context of the 
foreign interaction may have an im- 
portant influence on the observed rela- 
tionships; similarly, the general recep- 
tivity of fellow countrymen at home is 
also important. According to our 


1R. L. Beals and N. Humphrey, No 
Frontier to Learning: The Mexican Student 
in the United States (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1957); J. W. Bennett, 
* H. Passin, and R. K. McKnight, In Search of 


data, returned American grantees gen- 
erally found their fellow countrymen 
interested in their sojourn experiences; 
therefore, those predisposed to extensive 
communication were gratified by many 
invitations for public appearances.*? 
Professional outcomes. The factor 
analysis of the survey questionnaire 
items identified three dimensions con- 
cerning the professional consequences 
of the students’ award experiences. 
Two of these—describing grantees’ pro- 
fessional development and the pro- 
fessional prestige accruing from their 
experiences—had been anticipated and 
were also extracted in the other factor 
analyses of data concerning Fulbright 
and Smith-Mundt lecturers, research 
scholars, and teachers. The third fac- 
tor, involving professional relations fa- 
cilitated by the award, had not been 
predicted; furthermore, the dimension 
was unique to the .student grantees. 
The students’ professional develop- 
ment factor included items pertaining 
to their subjective evaluations of the 
perspective they gained on their fields 
as a result of their work abroad, the 
new skills they developed, and the new 
data they acquired overseas. High 
loading items on the students’ profes- 
sional prestige factor, on the other 
hand, concerned the recognition they 
perceived from administrators and col- 





Identity: The Japanese Overseas Scholar in 
America and Japan (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1958}; J. Useem and 
R. H. Useem, The Western-Educated Man 
in India: A Study of His Secial Roles and 
Influence (New York: Dryden Press, 1955); 
and J. Watson and R. Lippitt, Learning 
Across Cultures: A Study of Germans Visit- 
ing America (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1955}. 

12 Predispositions toward social communica- 
tion also appear related to individuals’ choices 
of fields. Elsewhere we have reported differ- 
ences in styles of interaction between research 
scholars in natural science and those in the 
social sciences (Gullahorn and Gullahorn, 
1962, op. cit.). 
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leagues and the contribution of the 
award experience to their winning addi- 
tional fellowships or assistantships. The 
dimension we have labeled the students’ 
enduring professional relations factor 
was defined by items concerning the 
new professional relationships students 
established abroad, their collaboration 
with host nationals, their presentation 
of professional lectures overseas, and 
their subsequent maintenance of ` con- 
tact with foreign professionals and also 
with their host institutions. 

While there are certain differences in 
the characteristics of high scorers on 
each of the students’ professional out- 
come dimensions, there is a core of 
common attributes identified in each 
mnitinin regressinn analysis, Accord- 
ing to this patterning of characteristics, 
study abroad seems to have the greatest 
academic impact on the older, married 
male students who are already ad- 
vanced in their graduate studies, who 
report high proficiency in their host 
countries’ languages, and who appar- 
ently incorporate data gathered abroad 
in dissertations for more advanced de- 
grees that enable them to move into 
positions as college or university faculty 
members. 

Aside from these commonalities in 
characteristics of students scoring high 
on each of the professional outcome 
dimensions, let us mention a few differ- 
ences. According to the multiple re- 
gression analysis predicting scores on 
the professional prestige factor, the pro- 
fessional capital of the award experi- 
ences appears greater for students 
whose home states are outside of the 
grouping having the more prestigious 
universities. It may be that the effects 
of inflation resulting from the expansion 
of overseas educational opportunities 
are greatest in the more prestigious 
institutions, where securing a grant is 
more a matter of course. The same 
type of relative evaluation apparently 


applied to the students’ fields of spe- 
cialization as to their home institutional 
settings. While the professional capital 
of overseas experience is relatively high 
for students in the humanities and arts, 
where Europe is generally acknowl- 
edged as superior, it is low for those in 
the natural sciences. This finding is 
consonant with the general image of the 
superiority of American science and 
technology held by foreign scholars.** 

While American students in the nat- 
ural sciences generally did not experi- 
ence the prestige benefits reported by 
their peers in other disciplines, it is 
interesting to note that a multiple re- 
gression analysis concerning enduring 
professional relations indicated that stu- 
dents in natural science were most 
likely to establish and mätta tullab. 
orative work relationships with foreign 
professionals. Furthermore, in compar- 
ison with students in other fields, those 
in natural science tended to report 
more professional publications emanat- 
ing from their work overseas. 

Personal development and satisfac- 
tion. The factor dimension concerning 
the students’ evaluations of the personal 
impact of their overseas experiences in- 
cluded items describing the influence 
of living abroad on their perspectives 
regarding their home and host countries 
as well as the contribution of living 
as a foreigner to their own maturity. 
Typically, the high scorers on this di- 
mension: were represented by younger, 
unmarried female students, by those 
from states outside the areas in which 
the high-prestige universities are lo- 
cated, by those admitting deficiencies 
in their foreign-language skills, by stu- 


13 Beals and Humphrey, op. cit; R. D. 
Lambert and M. Bressler, Indian Students 
on an American Campus (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1956); and F. D. 
Scott, The American Experience of Swedish 
Students: Retrospect and Aftermath (Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956). 
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dents in the humanities and arts, and 
by those who did not earn higher de- 


grees subsequent to their awards and 


did not pursue careers as college faculty 
members. : 


RELATIONS AMONG AWARD OUTCOMES 


The results of the multivariate anal- 
yses discussed thus far have provided a 
relatively precise description of differ- 
ent outcomes of the students’ award 
experiences and also of the background 
characteristics associated with each out- 
come. As already indicated, there is 
considerable difference between the high 
scorers on the factor concerning per- 
sonal development and the dimensions 
relating to professional consequences. 
Further evidence of this difference is 
provided in another analysis involving 


a factoring of the dimensions them- 


selves. Cluster analysis, a variant of 
factor analysis, was used for this pro- 
cedure. because the integrated set of 
computer routines developed by Tryon 
and associates is particularly conven- 
ient for such an extended exploration 
of dimensions.** Let us present a brief 
summary concerning the clustering of 
dimensions already discussed in this 
paper. 
The clustering of the oblique rotated 
dimensions extracted in the previous 
factoring of the students’ questionnaire 
responses produced a composite di- 
mension combining the overeas 
and postaward communication factors. 
Still another macrocluster involved the 
professional outcome factors. The di- 
mension concerning personal develop- 
ment and satisfaction appeared as a 
separate cluster in this analysis. Ac- 
cording to an oblique rotation of the 
macroclusters, the cluster concerning 
personal development and satisfaction 


t4 R. C. Tryon and D. E. Bailey, “The BC- 
TRY Computer System of Cluster and Factor 
Analysis,” Multivariate Behavioral Research, 
Vol. 1 (1966), pp. 95-111. 


had its highest correlation (r=.34) 
with the composite cluster concerning 
communication experiences; its lowest 
correlation (r=.01) was with the mac- 
rocluster pertaining to professional con- 
sequences. Let us consider the impli- 
cations of these findings. 

The general patterning of associa- 
tions between communication measures 
and evaluations of satisfaction suggests 
the following type of spiraling relation- 
ship among these variables. Interact- 
ing with individuals adhering to differ- 
ent value orientations can provide stu- 
dents with new perspectives on their 
own values and their homelands. Par- 
ticularly for the younger, less-experi- 
enced sojourners, living in a foreign 
culture and developing new reference 
groups can lead to relatively profound 
changes in outlook and identifications. 
To the extent that the interpersonal 
contacts with host nationals prove re- 
warding, such reinforcement would en- 
courage the students to engage in even 
further interaction and to become even 
more favorable in evaluating their so- 
journs. This formulation, based on 
the significant relationship between the 
overseas interaction dimension and that 
concerning personal development and 
satisfaction, is consonant with data 
from other investigations. According 
to Morris’ study, the volume, range, 
and depth of contact between foreign 
students at UCLA and Americans were 
significantly correlated with the stu- 
dents’ satisfaction with their stays in 
the United States. Similarly, Sewell 
and Davidsen noted a significant cor- 
relation between the extent of Scandi- 
navian students’ participation in Ameri- 
can life and their satisfaction with their 
sojourns.?¢ , 

The same type of spiraling relation- 
ship may be involved in the associations 


15 Morris, of. cit. 
16 Sewell and Davidsen, op. cit. 
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between the satisfaction and the post- 
award communication measures. In 
general, the students who established 
meaningful and rewarding relationships 
with host nationals would be more 
likely to maintain their contacts and 
might be more predisposed toward help- 
ing host nationals and fellow Ameri- 
cans interested in cross-cultural educa- 
tional exchange. Furthermore, inter- 
preting their experiences to fellow 
Americans may make the students more 
aware of their sojourns’ impact on their 
general orientations and beliefs. In- 
deed, in terms of the research suggest- 
ing that persuasive communications are 
particularly persuasive to the commu- 
nicator,77 we would expect grantees to 
be urunu moro apprasiativo of tho mntia 
of their sojourns after they had been at 
home for a time and had had the oppor- 
tunity to integrate their overseas learn- 
ing into -their current roles and to 
organize their interpretations of their 
experiences abroad for communication 
to others (and themselves). Interview 
data from the present study lend sup- 
port to this formulation; however, a 
precise clarification would require a 
systematic longitudinal study involving 
measures of different aspects of gran- 
tees’ evaluations of their sojourn ex- 
periences prior to their return and at 
different points thereafter, as well as 
measures of their propensities for so- 
cial interaction. and their actual commu- 
nication experiences. 

Let us turn now to the almost orth- 
ogonal relation between the students’ 
cluster relating to professional outcomes 
and their dimension concerning satis- 
faction. The lack of association be- 
tween these two outcomes is unique to 
the student group of grantees. For 
example, similar macroclusters were 


17C. I. Hovland, I. K. Janis, and H. H. 
Kelley, Communication and Persuasion: Psy- 
chological Studies of Opinion Change (New 
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identified in the analysis of the dimen- 
sions identified in the factoring of 
the research scholars’ questionnaire 
responses; however, for this group of 
grantees, the personal development and 
satisfaction cluster had its highest cor- 
relation with the composite cluster com- 
bining the professional development 
and the professional prestige dimen- 
sions (r==.40). 

For senior grantees—and research 
scholars in particular—it is not surpris- 
ing to find a close relationship between 
evaluations of personal satisfaction 
and professional growth. Professional 
identity is likely to be an important 
component of the self-definitions of 
individuals with high investments in 
their nrofessinnal statuses; — conse- 
quently, positive assessments concern- 
ing professional development are likely 
to be reflected also in judgments about 
personal growth and satisfaction. Thus, 
a professionally beneficial experience is 
likely to be highly valued, particularly 
if the self-perceptions of professional 
and personal development are validated 
by recognition from significant others. 

In contrast to the professional 
groups, students generally have fewer 
investments in a professional status—in 
fact, over half of the students involved 
in the survey had just completed their 
bachelor’s degrees. Thus, for students 
as a group, professional identity is prob- 
ably not an integral component of their 
self-definitions. 

Interview data from American stu- 
dents in France, as well as from re- 
turned Fulbrights, suggest that while 
students cite educational advancement 
as a prime reason for venturing over- 
seas, in many cases study abroad is not 
directly related to goals concerning the 
students’ life work. To the contrary, 
many regard the opportunity to remain 
in the student status as a sort of mora- 
torium on important career and life 
commitments—a year in which to con- 
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sider alternative decisions about the 
future and to gain greater perspective 
as a result of “getting away from it all” 
and living in a foreign culture. Thus, 
while a sample of American students 
in France cited such general objectives 
as availing themselves of educational 
opportunities, gaining further under- 
standing of French culture, and de- 
veloping French-language proficiency as 
_ their three primary reasons for study 
abroad, less than one-fifth were suffi- 
ciently advanced and sufficiently goal- 
oriented that their major purpose in 
coming to France was to study with 
particular professors or other experts in 
their fields, and less than one-tenth 
considered as a major incentive the 
opportunity to use libraries and consult 
source materials not available in the 
- United States.2® 

It is possible, therefore, that a ma- 
jority of the students did not consider 
the sojourn, experience an integral com- 
ponent of their vocational development; 
instead, they regarded the overseas ex- 
periences as a means of developing per- 
sonal maturity and perspective—a step 
toward resolving uncertainty and con- 
flicts concerning their identity. As 
one student interviewed in France 
remarked: 


I just finished my A.B., and I wasn’t 
quite sure where to go from there. At 
home I was too bound up with daily 
living to see America clearly and to be 
able to decide what to make of my own 
life. Coming here is a legitimate way to 
spend a year while giving myself freedom 
to reflect on where I am in life and what 
my objectives ought to be. 


Insofar as the sojourn experiences 
- did contribute to the students’ personal 
sense of maturity and provide the per- 
spective they sought, such evaluations 
would be reflected in their satisfaction 


18 Some of these findings are summarized 


* in Gullahorn and Gullahorn, 1958, op. cit. 


dimension; however, these judgments 
might well be—as the data indicate— 
quite independent of their assessments 
regarding professional achievement. Of 
course, for those who have not pursued 
careers in academic life or in the pro- 
fessions (less than one-third of the 
student grantees surveyed) the lack of 
relationship between evaluations of per- 
sonal growth and appraisals of profes- 
sional development and productivity is 
obvious. 

Even for the older, goal-oriented stu- 
dents who were more advanced in their 
fields and whose studies abroad had 
direct relevance to their careers, the 
sojourn experience might not have been 
so integrated in their lives as was char- 
acteristic for the professional groups. 
Insofar as the students had not yet 
achieved a professional identity (a fifth 
of the group was still pursuing gradu- 
ate studies at the time of the survey), 
their appraisal of the consequences of 
the sojourn might be more restricted to 
the specific academic benefits summa- 
rized in the professional development 
and prestige dimensions. Furthermore, 
those students who spent most of their 
time gathering dissertation material 
overseas probably had relatively little 
opportunity to attend to the incidental 
learning involved in coping with an 
alien social system. For example, one 
particularly assiduous graduate student 
described his self-imposed schedule as 
follows: 


I came for source materials, and I’m 
finding even more than I had hoped. 
I spend every morning from 9 to 1 at 
the Bibliotheque Nationale. Then from 2 
to 7 I go to the National Archives. At 
the Archives I’m reading correspondence, 
and I’ve got 35 volumes to cover before 
the end of June. If I read 200 pages 
every afternoon Ill finish. Most of the 
handwriting is atrocious: (you know French 
handwriting), but the documents I’m most 
interested in are beautifully clear, Some 
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days I get through 300 pages, and 
if I can average that TIl be able to spend 
a month in Italy consulting other sources 
that would be helpful. 


Thus, while advanced graduate stu- 
dents generally considered their award 
experiences professionally gratifying, 
their satisfaction was more isolated than 
was typical for, senior grantees. The 
latter generally worked under different 
pressures, and their professional sta- 
tuses provided greater entree into aca- 
demic and social life abroad, allowing 
different facets of the sojourn experi- 
ence to be integrated into their profes- 
sional and personal lives. 

The relationships we have observed 
among the students’ communication, 
vatiofaetion, and pyofoogiona) mitrnmn 
dimensions may be explained in terms 
of the economics of social exchange. 
Among students, the cost of interaction 
varied according to their motivations 
in seeking the opportunity for study 
abroad. For the younger sojourners, 
who were less firmly anchored in adult 
roles and more oriented toward adven- 
ture and personal fulfillment, interact- 
ing with foreigners was an important 
means of achieving self-definition and 
international perspective. Since aca- 
demic goals were less relevant, and 
since the organization of foreign uni- 
versities is such that official require- 
ments concerning class attendance, rec- 
itation, and even appearance at exami- 
nations are minimal, the consequences 
of neglecting studies were not serious. 
In contrast, the cost of communication 
was much greater for the goal-oriented 
students who were studying with par- 
ticular foreign experts in their fields or 
who were gathering dissertation ma- 
terial from sources they would not have 
access to in the United States. Hence, 
as a group, these advanced graduate 
students interacted with a more re- 
stricted range of foreign nationals and 
generally did not expose themselves to 


the types of experiences that would 
have broadened their personal and in- 
ternational perspectives.. i 
While the frequency and range of in- 
teraction with host nationals varied, . 
almost all students reported establish- 
ing close friendships abroad, -and almost 
all had maintained relations since their _ 
return. To the degree, however, that 
the bonds established were rewarding 
almost solely because of the warmth of 
immediate personal interaction, the fre- 
quency of communication with host 
nationals has tended to decrease-—and 
perhaps eventually to diminish to the 
point of annual exchange of Christmas 
messages. Insofar as the interpersonal . 


relations had relevance to ongoing pro- 


foonional purrnifr, tha additional ren ` 
wards from maintaining the relation- 
ship and sharing professional insights 
and data offset the costs of such com- 
munication. Thus, students who es- 
tablished close working relationships 
abroad were more likely to maintain 
contacts than were those not involved 
in collaborative research pursuits. 


DISCUSSION 


Through our multivariate analyses 
we have been able to explore systemati- 
cally various aspects of American 
grantees’ award experiences: and to 
specify background variables related tc 
sojourn outcomes. Of particular in- 
terest vis-a-vis the goals of agencies 
sponsoring educational exchange are 
our findings concerning grantees’ as- 
sessments of professional and personal 
benefits. While evaluations of profes- 
sional development and prestige were 
closely related to the lecturers’, re- 
search scholars’, and exchange teachers’ 
appraisals of personal development and 
over-all satisfaction with their award 
experiences, for students, professional 
and personal development appear to 
be alternative outcomes of study abroad. 

As noted before, the students who 
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engaged in more extensive interaction 
with host nationals abroad and who 
reported greater personal development 
and over-all satisfaction with their so- 
. journ experiences tended to be those 
who weré less settled in adult roles and 
less committed to academic goals. As 
a group- they seeined to be in search of 
adventure and of identity. They were 
represented in particular by females, 
by younger unmarried students who 
had just completed their bachelor’s de- 
grees, and by those who did not earn 
higher degrees subsequent to their stud- 
ies overseas. In contrast to this group, 
the goal-directed students, who indi- 
. cated that their professional develop- 
ment and advancement were furthered 
by study abroad, tended to be more 
settled in their adult life patterns. 
They were represented by relatively 
older, married, advanced graduate stu- 
dents who were relatively proficient in 
their host countries’ languages, but 
who generally did not interact exten- 
sively with foreign students abroad. 
Some, however, established collabora- 
tive working relationships with host 
nationals and maintained these con- 
tacts after their return home, where 
they completed dissertations and moved 
into faculty positions in American col- 
leges and universities. 

Our descriptive cataloguing of the 
outcomes of overseas experience in- 
volved systematic, reliable procedures. 
Interpretations of these data and con- 
clusions in terms of policy decisions 
for exchange programs, however, are 
not so straightforward. Let us discuss 
some of the implications of our findings 
and present further illustrative data. 

How well do the two different types 
of student grantees we have identified 
fulfill the goals of sponsoring agencies? 
In terms of two of the goals listed at the 
beginning of this report, it is obvious 
that the serious, advanced graduate 
students are more likely to benefit pro- 


fessionally from study abroad and to 
achieve professional statuses that will 
enable them to promote knowledge and 
to facilitate cross-cultural intellectual 
communication between American and 
foreign colleagues and students. 

But what about the public relations 
overtones of educational exchange— 
what do these different types of stu- 
dents contribute to “the development of ` 
friends and supporters for the United 
States” ? According to our data, both 
types of students, in varying degrees, 
do fulfill this goal—but with different 
reference groups. The younger stu- 
dents who are not tied down by specific 
academic commitments and family re- 
sponsibilities tend to interact with a 
greater range of host nationals and tend 
to become more involved in their alien 
social systems. Data gathered by 
French interviewers during our research 
in France indicated mixed reactions by 
French students. Some seemed resent- 
ful of the “educational tourists”: 


Among the American students that I have 
seen and that I know, there are different 
classes. There are those who really work, 
but the majority of them are tourists. 
They have quite a bit of money and wish to 
profit by it. They are always promenading. 


I think American students who come to 
France are much more preoccupied in their 
distractions and pleasures and travels than 
in their studies. This type of scholarship 
they receive is, in my opinion, much more 
of a reward for the work they did at home 
than for what they do here. 


Other French students and landladies 
appeared to enjoy their frequent con- 
tacts with the young Americans: 


They seem very “sympathique.” Always 
remaining careful to keep their “American 
allure,” they still show themselves recep- 
tive to the ideas we propose to them and 
are very reflective (much more so than 
the English). 
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American students are so gay—they seem 
much younger in spirit than Europeans the 
same age. They have such optimism— 
what one does not find today in French 
youth—and so much faith in the future. 
It is cheering to have them around. 


In comparison with the less academi- 
cally oriented American students, the 
advanced graduate students interacted 
with a more limited range of host na- 
tionals and had less time to spend 
_ in bull sessions with foreign students. 

Nevertheless, some of these students 
did establish enduring professional re- 
lationships with host nationals. In ad- 
dition, by their hard work and sincere 
dedication to professional goals, many 
of these students—perhaps unintention- 
ally—presented evidence disconfirming 
negative stereotypes held by many Eu- 
ropeans concerning the lack of intel- 
lectualism in America, Among the 
French adults interviewed during our 
research in France, three-fifths com- 
mented favorably on the intelligent 
hard-working Americans they had 
known. Representative of the com- 
ments made to French interviewers 
` were the following: 


I find them more intelligent than I would 
have dared to say. One must eulogize 
their qualities of work, of good will, 

of intelligence, and their effort to learn 
` rapidly the French language. 


I must say, and this is very painful to 
confess, that these American girls were 
much more serious than many French 
students. They had a great love of their 
work and did not allow themselves to be 
distracted. 


The exchanges between French and Ameri- 
can students are of great importance be- 
cause they show that the United States is 
interested not only in force but that it has 
need of culture and of other values which 
it lacks. Besides, this helps suppress in 
France a part of the false image which is 
given us by the American tourists who are 
quite detestable. 


The last remark underscores a major . 


finding in our study of American stu- `` 


dents in France—the importance to the 
French of having students appreciate 
French civilization and work kand to 
“learn from France.” 

In terms of the: goals of. sponsoring 
agencies, therefore, it appears that the 
serious, advanced graduate students po- 


tentially fulfill more of the stated pur- . ` 


poses of exchange grants: they impress 
their hosts with their seriousness of 
purpose; those who establish work re- 
lationships with host nationals tend to ` 
maintain these contacts and’ stimulate 
further international intellectual com- 
munication; and they generally incor- 
porate their overseas work: in. subse- 


quent professional endeavors, thus 
contributing to the development of 
knowledge. 


But are specific achievements. and 
dissemination of knowledge through 
formal institutions adequate operational 
indices of the goal of “educational de- 
velopment” ? Here, of course, we come 
to a basic issue in the current ferment 
on American campuses. What coiisti- 
tutes meaningful “educational. develop- 
ment” either at home or abroad? 
What kind of knowledge is significant 
for the formation of Te ponsipie world 
citizenship? 

American students’ protests about 
poor teaching and lack of contact with 
professors seem to manifest a plea for 
something more than the concrete in- 


- formation easily imparted in the class- 


room—they want help in developing a 
philosophy of life. Responses among 
faculty members cover a broad spec- 
trum: some are in total sympathy and 
willing to take responsibility for more 
personal counseling; others believe stu- 
dents should concentrate on acquiring 
information and developing tools of 
analysis in order to resolve their identi- 
tity conflicts on their own. 

Like their American counterparts, 
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foreign educators also disagree about 
the relative importance of different em- 
phases in education. In discussing the 
goals of international educational ex- 
‘change, for example, two French pro- 
_ fessors made the following comments 
on, the basis of their extensive experi- 
ence with American students at French 
universities: 


- I have the impression that they come to 
France more to visit our country and 
Europe than to learn something in the 
university. They neglect their courses, 
and it was necessary for us to take strict 
measures to oblige scholarship students to 
come to classes. These students really 
were not conscientious about their studies 
and preferred to distract themselves in 
their travels; and by the fact that they 
had a great deal of money, they were 
tempted. 


The American students that we receive 
are selected with care. In general, we 
should not complain about .their work. 
Without doubt, they sometimes neglect 
their .work, but they do so- with reason. 
_ The purely academic studies are not of the 
most importance to them, and they wish 
to- open their eyes and their ears to the 
French people in order to fill their spirits 
and their consciousness with a great num- 
ber of new ideas. And even if an American 
student confesses that he has lost his time 
„in the French university, one must not 
. believe him. This is a superficial impres- 
sion of a young person, and this impression 
will fade very quickly when he realizes 
all he has learned both here and in the 
French culture. 


This last observation agrees with our 
data concerning the younger students 
who are not tied down by specific 
academic commitments. They tend to 
interact more extensively with host na- 
tionals, and thus they generally have to 
cope with a greater range of diverse 
cultural expectations for different rela- 
tionships than do the students who 
restrict their contacts to host nationals 
in the academic sphere. For those 
seeking to resolve conflicts concerning 


their identity and life goals by im- 
mersing themselves in an alien social 
system, the impact of this experience 
can be profound. As one student ob- 
served, in commenting on the contri- 
butions of his overseas experiences: 


The true value of the Fulbright grant is 
not to be found in the degree earned, not 
in the professional advancement—it is to 
be found in the maturity of the individual. 
He is, I think, a more thoughtful person, 
more tolerant, he knows the value of a 
fluent foreign language, wishes he knew 
more so that he could converse with other 
nationalities. He has been able to study 
the culture of other countries; he has 
learned to understand and accept national 
traits which formerly seemed peculiar and 
unreasonable. Most of all, he has spoken 
to—and known—+eople of other nations. 
It might have come as a shock to learn 
that we are all very much alike in our 
ambitions and desires, but it is, after all, 
a wonderful and welcome knowledge, which 


‘can be only beneficial to the individual, 


to his country, and to the world. Here, 
in the individual and in his relationships 
is found the great worth of the Fulbright 
experiences. 


This type of person-to-person inter- 
action promoting such maturity and in- 
ternational perspective is a significant 
outcome of exchange programs and may 
be an aspect. of the vaguely defined 
goal of “international understanding.” 
Unfortunately, not all of the younger 
students in search of identity do achieve 
personal fulfillment and perspective on 
their host and home countries. Some 
do not come to terms with the differing 
value orientations and role expectations 
and become bitter about their experi- 
ence as is evident in the following 
comment: 


One of the most profound obstacles in 
France is the reserved attitude of the 
French people towards strangers. Because 
they are well-educated—good and witty 
talkers—they are foolish enough to think 
that they alone are intelligent. Their self- 
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conceit has led them to dislike everything 
that isn’t French. Their family life re- 
sembles mysterious inner-chambers which 
are closed to the outer world. 

Failure to cope with the frustrations 
of acculturation (producing the trough 
in the so-called U-curve of adjustment to 
a foreign culture) seemed to occur par- 
ticularly among the younger students 
who had never before been away from 
home psychologically. Being torn from 
their old roots and close relationships 
(even though they might be in rebellion 
against them) and experiencing the an- 
onymity and impersonality of social life 
in the role of a stranger often intensi- 
fied feelings of alienation and self- 
estrangement. Without specific struc- 
tured goals and without adequate social 
support for involvement in the host 
culture, such students tended to seek 
the security of the psychological 
ghettos composed of fellow Americans 
with similar problems. While such so- 
cial support tended to help the students 
overcome their feelings of powerless- 
ness, more often than not these enclaves 
of malcontents prevented their mem- 
bers from mastering the host country’s 
language and understanding its cus- 
toms, and instead reinforced their alien- 
` ation from the host society. 

Our findings concerning what . we 
have termed the W-curve of adjustment 
in cross-cultural experience—involving 
both the acculturation overseas and the 
resocialization after the sojourn—thus 
underscore two critical factors: the im- 
portance of some structure in the re- 
lationships between the “stranger” and 
those in his immediate environment, 
and the necessity for some realistic 
goals that are attainable through par- 
ticipation in the social system° In- 
dividuals with commitments sufficiently 
compelling to force their involvement 
and their coming to terms with the 
exigencies of the situations they en- 
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counter are less likely to withdraw into 
self-defeating estrangement than are 
those who are less well-anchored in 
ongoing pursuits. Such structure, of 
course, is more difficult to achieve for 
the younger students, who have diffuse 
goals involving self-fulfillment but do 
not have specific academic objectives ` 
that will probably be integrated into 
career patterns. For these younger 
students, who generally are sincerely 
interested in establishing meaningful 
relationships with their hosts (hence 
the intensity of their reactions to per- 
ceived rebuffs) and who want their 
sojourns to be more than just a mora- 
torium on important life decisions, ex- 
perience in the relatively more struc- 
tured role of the Peace Corps Volunteer 
might be preferable to the role of the 
“educational tourist” in providing the 
type of direct involvement in an alien 
system that will tend to foster the 
desired personal and international per- 
spective. 

Thus, perhaps, the different emphasis 
in “educational development” should be 
fostered by different programs. For the 
younger student who is more in need of 
the perspective that comes from mean- 
ingful interpersonal relationships and 
from opportunity to “do something” to 
be helpful to others (after having been 
in the role of the relatively passive 
recipient of educational aid all his life), 
such programs as those sponsored by 
the Friends Service Committee, the Ex- 
periment in International Living, and 
the Peace Corps might be more effica- 
cious. Our recommendation for the 
Fulbright program and for other pro- 
grams of educational exchange, there- 
fore, is that the academic, professional 
goals be emphasized and that prefer- 
ence be given in the selection of student 
grantees to the more advanced graduate 
students whose projects appear real- 
istic in terms of facilities and personnel 
in their host universities. 
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S is frequently all too evident on 


American and foreign university ` 


campuses, American professors are 
going abroad in ever increasing num- 
bers. Whether in Asia or Africa. or 
Latin America or Europe, these repre- 
sentatives of higher education of the 
United States are to be found singly or 
in groups, especially in the major popu- 
lation centers, but also in rather remote 
districts or villages. The day has long 
since passed when only the intrepid 
anthropologist would wend his way into 
the exotic reaches of the world. To have 
experience abroad is “in.” Whether it 
is just a passing fad, something to 
absorb the excess funds of foundations 
and government agencies, not very 
harmful bit parhape not sarge conrtrics 
tive either—these are fears frequently 
expressed by even the charitable. The 
skeptics and the critics are more sweep- 
ing in their charges. Academic re- 
sources are being diverted from their 
normal and appropriate allocations; the 
teaching of the vast numbers of stu- 
dents that invade the campuses each 
fall should be a first priority; pro- 
fessors should constantly retrain them- 
selves in new aspects of their own dis- 
ciplines rather than stray to foreign 
lands in connection with rather esoteric 
projects. 

These are not new fears or charges. 
They have been heard for nearly two 
decades, nor have they been made 
lightly or only by people who lack over- 
seas experience. The fears reflect prob- 
lems that inhere in the selection of 
priorities in higher education—a dif- 
ficult matter at best. An inquiry into 
the reasons professors go abroad (par- 
ticularly to the less developed coun- 
tries), the kind of assignments they 
undertake while there, and the patterns 
of international exchange that seem to 
be emerging may be useful at this point 
in time in relating university priorities 
and overseas experiences. 


REASONS FoR GOING ABROAD 


In recent years university after uni- 
versity has established an international 
program office that assists professors 
going abroad. Frequently, such offices 
encourage staff members to add an 
overseas assignment to their experience. 
University international program offices 
work on overcoming certain handicaps 
to professorial overseasmanship. They 
encourage the university to extend 
normal merit increases and promotions 
to those going overseas. Such offices 
sometimes make it easier for a depart- 
ment to replace a person on leave or 
even to overstaff so that one or more 
professors can. be conveniently absent 
in any riven vear. There can he no 
doubt that this kind of institutional en- 
couragement has had some effect in 
increasing the number of professors 
going abroad. 

A second institutional factor helping 
to increase the number of professors 
abroad has been the university overseas 
project. University personnel policies 
have been more flexible in regard to 
this kind of assignment than in regard 
to any other kind. In addition, a kind 
of institutional loyalty has helped to 
spur recruitment. Still, professors re- 
main strong individualists. While there 
are professors who have gone abroad 
for institutional reasons, that is, be- 
cause of an institutional “call to duty,” 
the underlying reason for most partici- 
pation in university projects abroad 
lies more in personal and professional 
factors. 

Money is made available in generous 
quantities by foundations and govern- 
ment agencies for professors going 
abroad to work or study. There are 
several reasons why these groups feel 
that such a course of action is desirable. 
Grants from the Department of State 
and its affiliated agencies are integrally 
tied to foreign-policy considerations. * 
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Money is made available because pro- 
fessors going abroad may make friends 
for the United States, learn to appre- 
ciate the complications facing American 
foreign policy, contribute to the devel- 
opment of other countries and thus 
indirectly to the development of the 
United States, and contribute to inter- 
national understanding and thus to the 
peace of the world. These are specific 
objectives so far as the Department of 
State and the Congress are concerned. 
Yet an individual professor going 
abroad under a grant from the Depart- 
ment of State seldom consciously tries 
to contribute to such broad foreign- 
policy goals. Most professors going 
abroad are hardly aware of such ob- 
jectives as they go about their daily 
tasks overseas. They may contribute 
to them indirectly, as by-products - of 
their regular activities, of course. 

There is a point at which some 
foreign-policy objectives meld into the 
objectives of all government agencies 
and private foundations. For example, 
‘almost all people would embrace inter- 
national understanding as a desirable 
objective. Many groups, the founda- 
tions included, have stressed the im- 
portance of the development of other 
countries. For these and other reasons, 
foundations have encouraged professors 
to go abroad. But, again, professors 
themselves seldom formally accept such 
goals as the major direct reasons for 
their going abroad. 

There is a broad area concerning 
which foundations, several government 
agencies, and the professors are in 
agreement. By going abroad, professors 
can relate to their professional col- 
leagues in other countries more effec- 
tively. Thus it is that the National 
Science Foundation, the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, and the Office of Educa- 
tion encourage programs under which 
American professors go overseas. 
* Professors are, fundamentally, members 


of a profession, and their commitments 
are to it, They go abroad not so much 
as Americans or as faculty members of 
a particular university. They go abroad 
as members of a profession, be it medi- 
cine, agriculture, education, or econom- 
ics. They seek colleagues, students, 
and other professionals in their respec- 
tive fields. In the case of the regionally 
relevant disciplines, professors have 
sought fresh data as well as professional 
contacts. Their going abroad may 
have far different or broader conse- 
quences for their university or financial 
sponsor, or for government policy, but 
most of them could not be less inter- 
ested in that fact. 

Professors, like other- persons, do not 
have only a single kind of motivation 
in their actions. Undoubtedly there 
are many other reasons why particular 
professors have gone abroad at partic- 
ular points in time. Some have sought 
greener pastures because they were un- 
happy or, perhaps, unsuccessful at home. 
Some have desired the exhilarating ex- 
periences of foreign travel and seeing 
strange places and wondrous things. 
Others have sought the financial at- 
tractions that inhere in some reimburse- 
ment formulas for overseas assignments. 
A few probably have been forced into 
going abroad because of institutional 
commitments or the feeling that it was 
“the thing to do.” But these factors 
have normally been supplementary, not 
fundamental. The recurrent theme in 
professors going abroad has been a pro- 
fessional objective. 


ASSIGNMENTS OVERSEAS 


The roles of American professors 
have varied as much overseas as they 
have at home. Professors have under- 
taken one or more roles in teaching, 
research, administration, and technical 
assistance or extension. In each case, 
problems of role definition and per- 
formance have arisen. 
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Under Fulbright, Ford Foundation, 
or Rockefeller Fotndation auspices, in- 
creasing numbers of American profes- 
sors have gone abroad each year to 
teach in their respective fields. These 
visiting faculty members are commonly 
given rather modest teaching loads, 
and frequently the courses or seminars 
are similar or even identical to the 
courses or seminars they handle at 
home. Among the professional prob- 
lems that have arisen in exchange ar- 
rangements. of this. type, three kinds of 
difficulties have been especially recur- 
rent and common. 

‘ First, the American professor has 
taken with him his normal preference 
for American teaching methods. These 
hase included hoary smphaoois on elago 
room discussion, specific outside read- 
ings, periodic examinations together 
with course grades, term papers based 
on reading and research, and regular 
classroom attendance. Some professors 
have gone abroad without realizing that 
a number of important aspects of Amer- 
ican teaching methods are absent and 
even resented and opposed by both 
professors and students at the host- 
country university. Even if they have 
realized the full extent of the differences 
in teaching methods, the inability of 
visiting faculty members to use many 
of the familiar tools has been trying, 
annoying, and even frustrating. Ex- 
periences have varied with the country 
and university concerned, since teach- 
ing methods are very different region 
to region and even country to country. 
Still, in those university systems that 
have been, heavily influenced by French, 
German, or other European models, 
and even those influenced by British 
experience, there is a general lack of 
close contact and give-and-take with 
students and fellow faculty members 
compared to that common in the United 
States, and there is also a general lack 
of specific measurement of academic 


progress in each course similar to that 
in the United States, . ; 
Many American professors going 
abroad have not had the formal respon- 
sibility of bringing about a change in 
the teaching methods of the professors 
of the host university. A number of 
them have had such assignments. In 
either case, it is appropriate to ask 
what impact, if any, has occurred when 
practitioners of two systems having 
such divergent methods have come into 
contact. In brief, the answer is that 
very little impact has occurred. If the 
measure be the adoption in one form or 
another of aspects of American-univer- 
sity teaching methods, professorial ex- 
change has had a very modest effect. 
Perhaps this is an unfair methnd of 
judging. Decades may be necessary for 
such impact to be generally felt, and, in 


‘the interim, sympathy toward making 


such drastic changes may be forming 
and important experiments conducted. 
So far, the record is only moderately 
supportive of this point of view. Here 
and there, the teaching methods of the 
physical and biological sciences in the 
United States are being introduced. 
American social science methods are 
increasingly being viewed sympatheti- 
cally. It is possible that these rather 
tentative developments may be the be- 
ginning of a long-range trend. If so, 
it will apparently take another genera- 
tion before the trend becomes marked 
in many of the less developed countries. 
It is, of course, highly unlikely that 
European countries will adopt Ameri- 
can teaching methods or be substan- 
tially influenced by them. 

Second, the American professor has 
taken with him his lecture, laboratory, 
and seminar notes and tended to rely 
on them without a great deal of modifi- 
cation. During the last twenty years, 
the experiences of Americans lecturing 
under these conditions have brought 
home to specialists in one field and” 
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profession after another the extent to 
which course content and even the 
entire body of knowledge of a dis- 
cipline have been culturally relevant 
largely to the United States and per- 
haps to a few of the other rather ad- 
vanced countries. For example, even 
in the physical sciences and engineer- 
ing, the kind of course structure and 
content found at American universities 
is peculiarly that which is appropriate 
“to the American scene. It has little 
relevance to the less developed coun- 
tries. It assumes an advanced tech- 
nological society with huge inputs of 
capital and relatively scarce and dear 
labor. Thus, to transfer courses and 
course content may be futile even 
though minor adaptations are made in 
them. 

The problems faced by the professor 
of the regionally applicable sciences 
have been even greater. At the least, 
the professor of biology has found it 
necessary to revise the kinds of ex- 
amples he has used in order to make 
his presentation as relevant and under- 
standable to his students as possible. 
The flora and fauna of the host country 
have attracted the attention of the visit- 
ing professors just as American flora 
and fauna have back home in the United 
States. When American professors 
have had adequate amounts of time, 
they have been able to make appro- 
priate adjustments in their course con- 
tent rather readily after suitable field 
exposures. But time has normally not 
been available in sufficient quantity. 

The social scientists, basic and ap- 
plied, have been presented with the 
greatest challenge to course content. 
Whether a professor of education, ag- 
ricultural economics, or public admin- 
istration, the social scientist has often 
found that the propositions that he felt 
had the force of universal laws fre- 
quently were not applicable to the host- 
“country social system. If his teaching 


were to have an applicability to host- 
country conditions, he would need to 
have far more opportunity for research 
and observation before ‘beginning his 
teaching assignments. - Yet, part of the 
problem could not be rectified by the 
individual professor. It was not a mat- 
ter of two or three months in the field 
before teaching began. It was a matter 
of years of research by many scholars, 
the fruits of which could then be made 
available to students by the professors 
in revised formulations and new courses 
and course content. i 

Great gains have been made in the 
last twenty years in adjusting courses 
and course content to the needs and 
circumstances of host-country students 
and their environment. These changes 
have also had their effect on American 
course content, especially in the social 
sciences and related areas. However, 
it is still true that an American pro- 
fessor going abroad to teach needs to 
be allowed a few months to adapt the 
content of his courses to host-country 
conditions if the maximum benefit from 
such exchanges is to be obtained by 
host-country students. And the re- 
moval of the string of culturally con- 
fined generalizations in the social sci- 
ences is a matter to be worked on 
another twenty years. 

Third, the American professor going 
abroad to teach has made a contribu- 
tion proportionate to the care with 
which long-range staffing patterns have 
been worked out in advance. Not in- 
frequently, the American professor’s 
arrival has been explainable by a desire 
of the host university to fill a vacancy 
that it was unable to fill through local 
recruiting. To the extent that the re- 
cruitment of a visiting foreign professor 
was a short-range matter, a stop-gap 
measure until a host-country professor 
could be recruited, the American pro- 
fessor has been able to fill a meaningful 
role, one that has had continuity and 
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meaning for the.students as well as for 
the institution. Where staff develop- 
ment has not been well planned, the 
American professor has often found 
himself teaching what.to students has 
appeared to be an esoteric subject, not 
related to their degree requirements 
and what to host faculty members ‘has 
appeared to be an ad hoc arrangement, 
however unobjectionable. The most 
satisfactory teaching experiences abroad 
have come about as the result of care- 
ful advanced planning by the host 
institution. 

In Europe and increasingly in other 
parts of the world, American professors 
have been invited to teach for purposes 
of enriching the intellectual community, 
just YY prulessurs {Luin abiuadl die fue 
vited to teach at American universities 
for the same reason. Undoubtedly this 
aspect of teaching abroad will be more 
frequent as universities gain strength 
in the less developed countries. Teach- 
ing assignments abroad of this nature 
have long been attractive to Americans, 
and an increase in such opportunities 
will add to the number of professors 
overseas. However, for the next two 
decades, a majority of teaching assign- 
ments abroad will continue to carry 
with them some aspects of institution- 
building. 

In addition to teaching, American 
professors have gone abroad to under- 
take research projects. These have 
been of widely different scope, all the 
way from the single inquiry by a lone 
professor to a several-year, multiphased 
project jointly carried out by a team of 
professors. Increasingly, the problems 
facing American professors engaging in 
research overseas have all revolved 
around a single nexus: the relation of 
the American professor to host-country 
counterparts and the host government. 

In the days of colonialism or early 
national independence, it was natural 
and perhaps inevitable for the American 


professor to find relatively few counter- 
parts in the host country who had either 
the time or the capacity to carry out 
any major phase of the research project 
he was about to undertake. Therefore, ' 
he would make use of local intellectuals 
only to the extent that they could be 
useful as research assistants or technical 
and language informants. He felt little 
obligation to involve host-country na- 
tionals in his work and objected to any 
government restrictions on his work. 
During the 1950’s, experience with a 
different approach in certain large so- 
cial science research projects seemed to 
bear out the wisdom of the former sys- 
tem. In the case of several rather 
ambitious group research projects, host- 
twwuuly. uutivuuls wuts usad for impor 


‘tant segments of the research with very 


disappointing results. This led to a 
feeling in some quarters that if such re- 
search were to be carried out effectively, 
it-would have to be done by Americans, 
at least in the crucial phases. 

From the point of view of the less 
developed countries, research by Ameri- 
cans and other foreigners has not been 
very satisfactory. The governments — 
concerned have been alarmed that very 
sensitive topics have sometimes been 
handled in an indelicate manner. On 
occasion, it has seemed that countries 
have been flooded by foreign investi- 
gators, and serious disruption of the 
work schedules of the interviewees has 
occurred. The right of foreigners to 
investigate any and all topics freely has 
also been questioned in most countries, 
democratic as well as nondemocratic. 
As a consequence, most governments 
have come to impose restrictions on the 
researcher, ranging all the way from 
advance approval of the proposed re- 
search project, as a requirement for an 
entrance visa, to insisting that host- 
country nationals be included as senior 
partners in any undertaking. 

The future of research abroad by’ 
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American professors can prove to be 
profitable and agreeable both to them 
and their hosts providing a few caveats 
are observed. It is imperative that all 
local regulations and restrictions be ob- 
served. The scholar who does not do 
so is jeopardizing not only his own but 
others’ opportunities in years to come. 
Consideration needs to be given to re- 
search designs that will reduce and 
minimize the requirements for inter- 
views with top officials; making all 
researchers conscious of the problem is 
an initial step. Co-operation of public 
officials with researchers more and more 
frequently requires more quid pro quo. 
It is a two-way street. A service 
performed for the country by the re- 
searcher’ or his team can effectively 
pave-the way for local co-operation in 


the research. The disdain that many . 


research professors have felt toward 
service-type activities has complicated 
their problem; research and service to- 
gether provide a far better mix than 
just the former alone, even from the 
narrow standpoint of being able to carry 
out a research project. 

In an increasing number of countries, 
notably many in Asia, it-is no longer 
disadvantageous to involve ‘host-coun- 
try nationals in important positions or 
roles in a research project. Quite the 
contrary: they can add important di- 
mensions to the research. While their 
ranks may be thin, competent social 
scientists do exist in many of the less 
developed countries, and they seek op- 
portunities to be involved in meaningful 
research projects. In some countries 
there are institutes that can help train 
interviewers or other data-collectors, at 
the same time that senior personnel can 
play a role as coinvestigators. The 
experience of the mid-1950’s need not 
be that of the latter 1960’s. 

A third role of the American profes- 
sor abroad is that of a participant in a 
technical. assistance project.or as an 


individual consultant.-_ While such roles 
have been available for decades, . stem- 
ming back at least to the nineteenth 
century, the problems and opportunities 
associated with them today are largely 
a product of the last two decades. In 
some instances the professors go abroad 
in connection with projects for which an 
American university has assumed con- 
tract responsibility, and in other in- 
stances they go abroad to work under 
the supervision of some other group, 
be it the American foreign-aid agency, 
a private consulting firm, a host-coun- 
try organization, or whatever. 

These two sets of circumstances us- 
ually have meant two different kinds 
of assignments. When professors have 
gone abroad in behalf of an American 
university, they have normally worked 
on problems associated with higher edu- 
cation in general and one university or 
part thereof in particular. Generally 
speaking, they have sought to discover 
what aspects, if any, of their experi- 
ences with an American university were 
applicable to the host institution’s sit- 
uation. This process has worked rea- 
sonably well, especially when the host 
university has sought to establish or 
revitalize a department or institute 
similar to that in which an American 
university professor has been located in 
the United States. When advice on the 
running of an entire university has been 
sought by the host institution, the con- 
tribution of individual professors has 
often been less effective, primarily be- 
cause few of them have had university- 
wide experience at home. 

On the other hand, professors going 
abroad in connection with non-higher- 
education assignments have on occasion 
found themselves far afield. Com- 
petence or experience has not seemed 
highly relevant to the problems as- 
signed them. A professor of agriculture 
is not necessarily a specialist on the 


_ministry of agriculture nor is a profes- 
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sor of engineering necessarily an expert 
on the ministry of public works. Of 
course, those professors who go abroad 
in these capacities are frequently those 
who have served as consultants in the 
United States, and, thus, their extra- 
mural experiences may be relevant to 
their overseas assignment. 

The main problem that has arisen 
with American university professors 
serving abroad in technical assistant 
roles is not the inapplicability of their 
knowledge or experience in regard to 
topic or’ subject matter. Rather, it 
is that many of them, especially those 
who have not had extensive extension 
or consulting experience previously, 
have not had experience as major 
change agents. They have been re- 
searchers and teachers. They have 
not tried to organize a new uni- 
versity or institute or department. 
Universities as well as other groups 
that have taken on overseas projects 
have contented themselves with brief 
preservice training; they have not de- 
veloped special training programs for 
professors in regard to their role as 
change agents abroad. Giving back- 
ground information about the country 
involved and perhaps a bit of foreign- 
language instruction and giving greater 
attention to such training and to the 
possibilities and limitations of the 
change-agent role would probably en- 
hance the possibility of substantial con- 
tributions to the host institutions, 

A fourth major area of activity for 
American professors serving overseas 
involves administrative assignments of 
a rather broad variety. Some of these 
have been posts at universities, such as 
those of department chairman, institute 
director, dean, and even vice chancellor. 
Others have been in connection with 
project administration such as the posi- 
tion of chief of party. Professors have 
also served temporarily in administra- 
tive assignments with the host govern- 


ment or with the American foreign-aid 
or diplomatic community abroad. 

Where universities have sent abroad 
to man these posts professors who 
have not shown administrative talent at 
home, the results have often been very 
disappointing. Where such experience 
has been previously acquired, perform- 
ance abroad has often been very satis- 
factory. Of course, professors have 
been successful in these administrative 
roles partly to the extent that they have 
possessed natural administrative skills. 

However, the skills that particular 
professors have brought to these re- 
sponsibilities have been only one fac- 
tor making for a successful assign- 
ment abroad. Where professors have 
filled host-university or host-govern- 
ment posts, their success has been heav- 
ily dependent upon whether the host 
organization has taken seriously its re- 
sponsibility to find one or more host 
nationals to begin training so that one 
of them could eventually take over the 
job. Without such advanced planning, 
the American professor is at best a 
stop-gap. At worst he may make de- 
cisions as an administrator that are 
antithetical to the long-range interests 
of the host institution without anyone 
being fully aware of the damage that 
is being done. 


EMERGING PATTERNS 


Behind all the going and coming of 
international educational exchange— 
indeed, almost obscured by the impres- 
sive statistics of how many professors 
go abroad—lie some important develop- 
ments that are gradually changing the 
nature of such exchange. It is true that 
many a project under which American 
professors have gone abroad has not 
been an outstanding success. The 
same is true of other kinds of educa- 
tional exchange projects. However, the 
cumulative effect of all kinds of edu- 
cational exchange is beginning to have 
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an impact far broader than that of 
an individual project. The educational 
systems of the less developed countries 
are being strengthened substantially, 
and, most important of all from the 
standpoint of the American professor 
going abroad, groups of highly com- 
petent staff members, admittedly small 
at first, are beginning to form in one 
host university after another; just as in 
the United States, some of the Ph.D.s 


of the newly developing countries do 


not remain at universities, being at- 
tracted to nonuniversity assignments. 
Still, the number of Ph.D.’s remaining 
within higher education is beginning to 
be noticeable, and their quality high. 


- This process is more advanced in some 


countries than in others, of course. As 
a whole, Asia is well ahead, Africa is 
far behind, and Latin America in be- 
tween. What is true of the Philippines 
or Korea today may well be true of 
many other countries a decade hence. 

From one point of view, the strength- 
ening of the educational elite of the 
less developed countries is a major 
justification of the several programs of 
educational exchange. On closer ex- 
amination, its progressive achievement 


challenges the basic assumptions behind 


continuing such programs in their 
present form. The American professor 
going abroad in the future will be faced 
with entirely different conditions from 
those he has been used to encountering 
in the 1940’s, 1950’s, and 1960’s. Asa 
result of the several educational ex- 
change programs of the last two dec- 
ades, there will be an educational elite 
at host universities roughly equal in 
quality if not in quantity to that in the 
United States. Since major programs 
promoting the scientific exchange of 
information are also being, and will 
continue to be, effective, this elite will 
have access to the latest scientific 
information. 

How will these conditions affect 
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American professors as they go abroad 
in the 1970’sP First of all, some of 
the roles they have been playing will be 
drastically altered. Little by little, ad- 
ministrative roles will decline in num- 
ber, since host-country and host-univer- 
sity administrative positions will be 
filled by host-country nationals. Ad- 
ministrative positions in connection with 
American university projects abroad 
will still be numerous, even though the 
nature of these projects will change 
substantially. l 

Technical assistance projects will de- 
cline in numbers and importance and 
will gradually be replaced by technical 
co-operation undertakings. There will 
be greater stress on mutual approaches 
to mutual problems, with each party 
benefiting roughly equally by the ex- 
perience. Within the last year a group 
of Asians considering projects in public 
administration formally registered its 
unhappiness with the term technical as- 
sistance and urged that technical co- 
operation be substituted. Its reasoning 
was that the problems encountered in 
Asia were of an order that was similar 
to those in many countries, even those 
of relatively advanced countries such as 
the United States. Furthermore, it ob- 
served, almost every Asian country 
was already a donor as well as a recip- 
ient of technical assistance. In the 
future, American professors serving on 
technical co-operation missions abroad 
can expect to rely heavily on knowledge 
gained from American development 
efforts and adapt it to conditions in | 
the host country. While abroad, they 
will co-operate with highly competent 
and specialized host-country nationals. 
They will not be giving advice to those 
who have had little or no experience 
in their respective professional fields. 
Then, on return, they can rely on 
knowledge and experience gained 
abroad in contributing to development 
efforts at home. 
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Major changes are imminent in re- 
search carried out by American pro- 
fessors overseas. With an established 
and growing educational elite in more 
and more countries, new patterns of 
co-operation have become possible and 
necessary if the boundaries of knowl- 
edge are to be pushed back effectively 
and rapidly. Every regionally relevant 
field of study needs to test the ap- 
plicability of its stock of generalizations 
to the different conditions found in the 
several countries of the world. In this 
endeavor, the new educational elites 
have as large or larger a stake than 
professors from the United States. 
Their members will fulfill important 
roles in group research enterprises in 
the years ahead. 'Lhey will täke Lie 
initiative and leadership in some of 
them and play co-operating roles in 
others. The excellence of their train- 
ing in scientific, empirical research will 
be beyond question, and their standards 
will be as rigorous as any. 

In the realm of research, the develop- 
ment of educational elites in the less 
developed countries opens up many new 
possibilities for American and host- 
country professors alike. In particular, 
opportunities abound for comparative 
studies being carried out in several 
different countries in a quasi-replicated 
form. The American professor going 
abroad in the future can extend the 
theoretical and practical usefulness. 
of his research by being a part of such 
undertakings, along with professors 
from several countries in the region. 

As both American and host-country 
professors become more experienced at 
the task of dealing with developmental 
change, new opportunities of combining 
research and projects of technical 
co-operation will emerge. Essentially, 
technical co-operation projects are ex- 
periments on how to bring about 
change. If they were conceived ade- 
quately, they could serve as research 


laboratories, leading to important addi- 
tions to the theory and practice of 
developmental change. This would re- 
quire more than mere evaluation re- 
search. It would require experimental 
and control situations, with careful 
analysis of the situation before and 
after the project as well as continuing 
analysis during the life of the project. 

In the years ahead, the professor 
going to a less developed country will 
encounter fewer role problems than his 
colleagues have in the last two decades. 
His assignment will be clearer and more 
limited. He will be brought in either 
for cultural enrichment purposes or on 
a two-way exchange basis. As knowl- 
edge in the several disciplines and pro- 
Jessluits Detuiwes Che pusseive uf all 
countries rather than just the few, he 
need not be especially concerned with 
varying the subject matter he presents, 
except for using local examples to make 
his points more understandable. But 
the gulf in teaching methods will con- 
tinue long after the knowledge gap has 
been closed or nearly so. Systems of 
higher education will not become ident- 
ical and will prove especially impervi- 
ous to change. 

This new world is not some far-off 
utopia. It is coming about today, 
spottily it is true, but nonetheless 
surely: a university or country here 
and there, one profession rather 
broadly, another perhaps regionally. 
While a generation or more may pass 
before some of the less fortunate coun- 
tries can fully achieve such standards in 
higher education, the picture is chang- 
ing rapidly in many places. It is 
changing so rapidly that the approach 
of American professors and their finan- 
cial sponsors will be outmoded in a 
number of instances unless major ad- 
justments are made. The so-called less 
developed countries are not all of one 
kind, certainly not in higher education. 
To adjust to the circumstances of this 
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ABSTRACT: As career Foreign Service Officers (FSO’s) carry 
out their diplomatic and consular functions, they necessarily . 
assume a unique role in a foreign country as compared with- 
their fellow overseas Americans. Conducting the business of 
the United States government in the host country, their re- 
lationships with local people take on an inescapable official 
significanos, In additinn, their diplnmatic status calls far par- 
ticipation in the activities of the local multinational diplomatic . 
corps. The result is a special set of conditions on which For- - 
eign Service life overseas is based. In the postwar period, the 
scope and variety of demands made on the Foreign Service 
have expanded along with increased United States responsi- 
bilities and a vastly increased number. of official Americans 
abroad. ‘These changing conditions of international diplomacy 
have posed new problems in defining the professionalism of 
diplomacy for United States Foreign Service Officers. How- 
ever, the Service is still given cohesion by participation in a- 
common career “subculture” which derives from similarity: of ` 
` experience, the traditions of the Service, a sense of belonging © 
to an FSO community which is dispersed over the world, and 
a common set of values and objectives. 
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MERICANS live and work abroad 
for a wide variety of reasons. 
In this context, the nearly four thous- 
and Foreign Service Officers who fill 
the key positions in United States em- 
bassies and consulates stand out by the 
fact that being abroad—as Americans— 
is the very essence of their profession: 
that is, they are not merely practicing 
their profession abroad—being abroad 
is their profession. Further, because 
they are there so officially, they occupy 
a special American status in the over- 
seas community: to both their hosts and 
their fellow Americans, they are at once 
an overseas extension of the United 
States government and a sample of 
American ‘life in a foreign country. 
Foreign Service Officers are necessarily 
aware of this as they carry ‘out their 
duties and conduct their private lives 
abroad. 

In this article, I propose to describe 
in an introductory way, who the For- 
eign Service Officer is, what he does, 
and how he fits into the international 
diplomatic community. I then wish to 
consider the somewhat uneasy proposi- 
tion that the Foreign Service Officer is 
a member of a distinct and unique pro- 
fession in American career life and to 
point out that to understand his life 
abroad, one must know something of 
the Foreign Service “society” in which 
he lives, and the Foreign Service “‘sub- 
culture” which sets the patterns of his 
behavior and even some of his personal 
habits and modes of thought. 


THE CAREER AND THE FOREIGN 
ASSIGNMENT 


Unless one is well initiated in United 
‘States government operations abroad, 
it is difficult to identify the career 
Foreign Service Officer among the vari- 
ous categories of people who make up an 
embassy personnel roster, or who are in 
some way attached to a United States 
diplomatic mission. Even a diplomatic 


list leaves some confusion, as many kinds 
of atitachés—military, labor, agricul- 
tural, commercial, financial—have occa- 
sion to represent their particular depart- 
ments of government overseas. Postwar 
additions of technical assistance special- 
ists, military advisory groups, and now 
Peace Corps administrators add to the 
official community, and to the “country 
team.” 

Career Foreign Service Officers nor- 
mally enter government service through 
the competitive Foreign Service Exami- 
nation (only about one in twenty ap- 
plicants finally makes it) and are ap- 
pointed by the President with the con- 
sent of the Senate to be Foreign Service 
Officers.1 They then become the official 
Americans abroad who bear such titles 
as: Counselor of Embassy, or First, 
Second, or Third Secretary of Embassy 
—or some variety of consular title: 
Consul General, Consul, or Vice Consul. 
In the majority of embassies the Am- 
bassador is a Foreign Service Officer, 
an officer who has reached the peak of 
the career. 

For practical purposes, our discus- 
sion of the FSO can be extended to 
include a career cadre of about seven 
hundred United States Information 
Service (USIS) officers, whose parallel 
duties and roles abroad quickly identify 
them with the longer-established For- 
eign Service Officers. In embassy and 
consular posts they are known as In- 
formation Officers, Public Affairs Offi- 
cers, Cultural Affairs Officers, Press At- 
tachés, and the like. (Much of what 
we say here about FSO’s will also apply 
to a large degree to the Foreign Service 
Staff Corps, that is, the American sup- 
port personnel who carry out special- 

1For a comprehensive analysis of the FSO 
selection and appointment process, see Frances 
Fielder and Godfrey Harris, The Quest for 
Foreign Affairs Officers—Their Recruitment 
and Selection, Foreign Affairs Personnel Study 
No. 6 (New York: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1966). 
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ized administrative duties, secretarial 
work, security functions, and related 
activities essential to embassy or con- 
sulate operations.) 

The first few years of a Foreign 
Service Officer’s career tend to follow 
a more general pattern than will the 
later years. After an initial training 
program in Washington, his first posts 
may sample contrasting geographical 
areas of the world, and probably will 
include two years in the Department of 
State. Especially on the first overseas 
assignment, the new officer is intention- 
ally switched from section to section 
of an embassy. Thus, he may first 
spend six months meeting the local 
public across the Consular Section’s visa 
counter as he docurfiéhts visttafs golny 
to the United States. He may then be 
assigned to the Political Section to try 
his hand at general political reporting, 
or become immersed in protocol prob- 
lems by attending to the routine dip- 
lomatic notes which go to the Foreign 
Ministry or to other embassies. Some- 
where along the line he will meet eco- 
nomic and commercial duties. He may 
investigate trade complaints or report 
on factors affecting industrial produc- 
tion. If he is rotated into the adminis- 
trative section, he is introduced to such 
matters as embassy procedures in com- 
munications, supply problems, or secur- 
ity precautions, local personnel prob- 
lems, or embassy accounting and finance. 
In this way, he gains an intimate orien- 
tation to the range of Foreign Service 
responsibilities and, hopefully, discovers 
the direction in which his talents most 
congenially will be utilized in future 
assignments, 

The Foreign Service Officer’s over- 
seas responsibility is focused, of course, 
on conducting the direct business þe- 
tween the government of the United 
States and that of the host country, 
that is, conducting the international 
relations familiar to college textbooks, 


except that the FSO’s international re~. 
lations are complicated by a multitude 
of day-to-day matters which seldom 
attract the layman’s attention, and by 
routine relationships with real people 
whose individual motivations and per- 
ceptions do not show up in the ab- 
stractions taught in international law 
or in a history of diplomacy.’ 

In general terms, FSO’s concentrate 
on political, economic, public-affairs, 
consular, and administrative functions, 
but each of these fields involves many 
special and varied problems. While no 
single FSO can become expert in all 
of them, each must have a basic famil- 
jarity with the full range of embassy 
responsibilities. The variety of de- 
Wauds placed vi Ue uiie Is attested 
to by his career dilemma in choosing 
between trying to become a “general- 
ist” or a “specialist.” 

On the one hand, the complexities of 
international economics, for example, 
demand much more than a casual or 
even a well-informed approach when 
the policies of government are at stake 
and such complex problems are involved 
as those found in the European Com- 
mon Market, in international aviation 
agreements, or in the international pe- 
troleum business. These are exacting 
fields in themselves; each calls for spe- 
cial training and experience. 

On the other hand, a Foreign Service 
Officer has to be something of a gen- 
eralist even to be a specialist, for in a 
foreign -environment he cannot expect 
to understand the full significance or 
range of implications of a particular 
problem without understanding its in- 
stitutional and cultural context—a mat- 
ter which requires less attention in 
one’s own country where one has ab- 
sorbed the context by growing up in it. 
(Thus, political pressures affect eco- 

2 For an inside picture of an embassy and 


its operations, see Charles W, Thayer, Diplo- 
mat (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959). 
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nomic developments: the state of a 
country’s foreign exchange reserves may 
_ be as much affected by public confi- 
dence in a government as by the price 
of export products or the volume of 
imports.) Also, the FSO must be a 
generalist because of the vast variety 
of nonrepetitive problems which rou- 
- tinely demand embassy attention. The 
result is that all officers must be 
“generalists” to an important degree, 
yet no FSO can be a complete generalist 
today. At the very least, the FSO 
must specialize through part of his 
career in one of the above general di- 
visions of the job. 

Another aspect of the “generalist” 
versus “specialist” problem involves the 
degree to which an officer can switch 
assignments from one geographical and 
cultural area to another, that is, the 
degree of area specialization. While 
some Foreign Service Officers’ func- 
tions, for example, consular and ad- 
ministrative, are reasonably transfer- 
rable from one part of the world to 
another, the substantive demands on 
political-, economic-, and cultural-af- 
fairs officers require a nontransferable 
understanding in depth of local culture, 
history, attitudes, and habits. Further- 
more, substantive officers must be com- 
petent in reading and speaking local 
languages—a serious matter when that 
language is as distant from American 
linguistic experience as Japanese, Thai, 
or Arabic. The consequence is that, 
superimposed on the need for functional 
specialization, the Foreign Service has 
a great demand for language and area 
specialists, and even the generalist 
officer will normally spend much of his 
career in one area if he is to achieve his 
maximum effectiveness. One FSO’s 
“natural habitat” abroad may be west- 
ern Europe; another’s may be Latin 
America. The varied language courses 
routinely offered at the State Depart- 
ment’s Foreign Service Institute fully 


demonstrate the range of these special- 
ized needs, for along with large classes 
of officers studying French, Italian, or 
Spanish, others are studying Indone- 
sian, Amharic, or Hindi.’. 

It is therefore apparent that Foreign 
Service Officers abroad are not a ho- 
mogeneous lot; to understand an in- 
dividual officer, one must know his 
function and title within his embassy 
or consulate, his personal specialization 
and experience in the Service, his lan- 
guage competence, and the time he has 
spent in the area, as well as his indi- 
vidual interests and background, of 
course. It should also be remembered 
that the FSO will normally spend 
about 40 per cent of ‘his career in 
Washington filling positions which call 
for overseas experience, the positions 
which represent the Washington coun- 
terpart of his overseas functions. 
As FSO’s abroad perform services for 
departments and agencies other than 
the State Department, for example, the 
Department of Commerce or of Labor, 
some specialized officers may be given 
Washington assignments in these de- 
partments. Then to appreciate the ca- 
reer fully, one must include time spent 
in Washington’s bureaucracy and in- 
volvement in the policy-formation proc- 
ess at the Washington end. 

While the junior officer may be given 
two-year assignments to broaden his 
experience, the usual length of a tour 
for middle- and upper-grade officers is 
four years, with variations according 
to circumstances—longer in the case of 
special demands for unique talents, 
shorter in some cases where difficult 
conditions or hardships are involved. 
Officers earn “home leave” in addition 

8 Skill and language requirements for FSO’s 
are further discussed by the Herter Committee 
Report. See the Report of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs Personnel, Christian A. Herter, . 
Chairman, Personnel for the New Diplomacy 


(Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1962). 
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to their regular vacation time and are 
expected to use this with some regular- 
ity, with travel paid to and from the 
United States. 

Foreign Service Officers find that 
their transfers from one country to 
another are eased somewhat by govern- 
ment arrangements for packing and 
shipping, by diplomatic privileges for 
bringing household effects and supplies 
into a country, and by minor transfer al- 
lowances. Several types of allowances 
in addition to salary help to meet higher 
living costs abroad, where they exist, 
and help to meet medical and educa- 
tional expenses. A housing allowance 
compensates for the frequently uneco- 
nomical manner in which the officer 
must acquité living a&eearinluUdtiuus. 
At hardship posts a “post differential” 
provides a percentage increase in basic 
salary, but the number of these posts is 
decreasing as improved sanitation, air 
conditioning, and modern facilities be- 
come more widespread abroad. In some 
situations, embassy personnel share 
military privileges at “PX” and com- 
missary facilities. However, there are 
more than 250 embassy and consular 
` posts abroad, and most of these are far 
removed from such amenities. Unlike 
many other Americans working over- 
seas, United States government person- 
nel pay full United States income tax. 

The Foreign Service is a “service” 
career, The Foreign Service Officer 
realizes that he may never achieve the 
salaries of some of his college class- 
mates who have gone into other pro- 
fessions or business, and he may have 
to face certain stress situations abroad 
which are indeed “foreign” to friends 
at home. Salaries now range from 
about $6,500 per year for junior offi- 
cers to about $26,000 for senior officers 
—somewhat higher for career ministers 
and ambassadors. The exact amount 
depends on one’s class in the Service 
(Class 8 at the bottom to Class 1 at 


the top plus Career Minister and Career 
Ambassador), and not on the specific 
assignment or current duties. To this 
compensation must be added an effec- 
tive retirement plan, and considerable 
“psychic income” in the satisfaction of 
participation in significant events, as- 
sociation with some of the world’s most 
interesting people, and travel and novel 
experience. 


Tue AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
OFFICER AND THE DIPLOMATIC 
CoMMUNITY 


The Foreign Service Officer is also 
unique among Americans abroad in that 
his diplomatic status places him within 
tHe dureign Mt Lietluitel diplumatu 
community. This community reflects 
a pattern of living and working which 
has grown out of many years’ experi- 
ence as diplomats have represented their 
governments in foreign countries, have 
learned and practiced the conventions 
of international diplomacy, and have 
shared the common experiences and 
problems which diplomats face regard- 
less of nationality. As a diplomat 
abroad, then, the American Foreign 
Service Officer must become adept at 
moving in both the local American 
“colony” and the international diplo- 
matic circle, in addition to the local 
society in which his post is found. Al- 
though many changes have taken place 
in the nature of international relations 
and international representation since 
World War II, many of the traditions, 
norms, and special interests which have 
gone along with diplomatic careers 
persist. 

John Useem has usefully called at- 
tention to the methods by which Ameri- 
cans overseas and their counterparts in 
the local society manage to work to- 
gether cross-culturally by building up 
over a period of time a practical set of 
customs and techniques for communi- 
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cating, co-operating, and doing busi- 
ness which he calls a “third culture.” 4 
This is not simply a combination of the 
usual social or professional habits of 
the host national and the American, 
but an accumulation of practices which 
have served to bridge the cultural 
gap in the past, and which, like 
the practices and conventions of any 
society, have come to be expected, 
can be learned by newcomers, and 
tend to continue although people come 
and go. 

The Foreign Service Officer deals 
with a more ubiquitous “third culture” 
which, with little variation, goes with 
the international diplomatic community 
in most capitals of the world. This is 
very useful for the diplomats of every 
country, for, wherever they go, the 
techniques which they have already 
learned in dealing with other embassies, 
and even with the personnel of a host 
foreign office, will have a large degree of 
applicability. Some of the customs and 
conventions of the diplomatic commu- 
nity are formalized in practices of pro- 
tocol, in use of diplomatic titles, in 
formats for official correspondence, and 
the like. Much more of it is less 
formal, and represents skills, attitudes, 
values, and styles of living and dealing 
with other people which have grown 
out of the diplomat’s cumulative ex- 
perience over many years and genera- 
tions of diplomatic personnel. The pro- 
fessional diplomat can quickly recognize 
the degree of professionalism in his 
colleagues whatever the country they 
represent. New nations are handi- 
capped without this experience or with- 
out having available a corps of people 
prepared to move into this special in- 
ternational society. Hence, they often 

4John Useem, Ruth Useem, and John 
Donoghue, “Men in the Middle of the Third 
Culture: The Roles of American and Non- 
Western People in Cross-Cultural Administra- 


tion,” Human Organization, Vol. 22, No. 3 
(1963), pp. 169-179. 


send their young Foreign Service per- 
sonnel to train in England or the United 
States, and in some cases have even 
requested permission to participate in 
training courses specifically set up for 
United States Foreign Service Officers. 

For all the distrust which the Ameri- 
can back home may hold for the diplo- 
matic life, the Foreign Service Officer 
finds this “life” of the “diplomatic set” 
useful—at least one does not have to 
learn a whole new pattern of profes- 
sional life every time one changes as- 
signment from one country to another. 
It is difficult enough to learn the culture 
of each new foreign country to which 
one is assigned; it is comforting to 
know that one does not have to start 
all over to learn how to deal with one’s 
diplomatic colleagues. 

With the great postwar expansion 
of United States government personnel 
abroad—Foreign Service Officers and 
others—it could be expected that Amer- 
icans would change the diplomatic com- 
munity itself, especially as the United 
States mission would usually be the 
largest in most capital cities. American 
informality has already produced its | 
effect. Former preoccupation with call- 
ing cards, formal dress, precedence, and 
similar matters is relaxing. Further, 
the Americans have changed the arena 
in which diplomacy is practiced, as 
Americans tend to see themselves as 
United States representatives to the 
whole country to which they are as- 
signed, not only narrowly to the gov- 
ernment itself. Therefore, a kind of 
“shirtsleeves” diplomacy, which in- 
volves all personnel from the Ambas- 
sador, through the United States In- 
formation Service and Agency for 
International Development missions, to 
the Peace Corps, has added a whole 
new dimension in international diplo- 
macy, and is forcing some change in 
approach on other diplomats as well. 

This very basic question of diplo- 
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matic status has become somewhat con- 
fused in the process, as Americans, 
whatever their duty abroad, want the 
protection and convenience—and the 
prestige—which diplomatic status af- 
fords. Prewar diplomacy did not pro- 
vide for the large array of American 
information officers, technical assistance 
advisors, administrators, and special 
representatives from the various depart- 
ments of the United States government 
which have been added to the more con- 
ventional diplomatic functions. While 
the term “attaché”? can be placed on a 
great variety of people without greatly 
upsetting diplomatic usage, it is harder 
in traditional protocol to accommodate 
such titles as “Counselor of Embassy 
for Administrative Affairs.” 


Tue FOREIGN SERVICE AND ITs 
PROFESSIONAL CULTURE 


A useful insight into the Foreign 
Service is gained by noting the occa- 
sional discussion among Foreign Service 
Officers as to whether, in this day and 
age, diplomacy constitutes a distinct 
profession as do Jaw and medicine, and 
specifically, whether United States For- 
eign Service Officers can be considered 
professional diplomats or merely one 
category of career government servants. 
To a large extent, this is an argument 
of definition, yet the basic question 
persists as to whether a career in the 
United States Foreign Service carries 
with it the professional distinction of 
prividing a unique and specialized serv- 
ice based on supporting education and 
training, experience, and standards of 
competence. As this discussion in- 
volves the FSO’s self-image, it has 
much to do with his perception of his 
job and responsibilities.” 


5The case for professionalization is made 
by Robert Rossow, “The Professionalization 
of.the New Diplomacy,” World Politics, Vol. 
XIV (1962), pp. 561-575. 


Those who argue the positive case for 
existence of professionalism in the For- 
eign Service point to the rigorous For- 
eign Service examination, to the high 
educational achievements of those se- 
lected for entrance (at least a college 
degree and, in most cases, some grad- 
uate education), to the demand for 
linguistic competence, and to the pro- 
bationary quality of the first years of 
experience. They also note the stan- 
dards set by the promotion system 
which insures a professional competence 
in foreign affairs on assuming higher 
responsibilities. 

The counterargument is that, espe- 
cially in recent years, the great variety 
of function and specialization within 
the Foreign Service does not add up to 
a consistent single profession—that no 
single set of standards relative to diplo- 
macy exists. Those who feel that the 
Foreign Service lacks professional sta- 
tus point out that there is no par- 
ticular course of education which leads 
to becoming a Foreign Service Officer, 
and that it would be very difficult to 
establish a Foreign Service Academy 
at the undergraduate level to serve the 
varied needs of the United States For- 
eign Service. They further argue that 
whatever the degree of professionalism 
that skould be found in a diplomatic 
career, this professionalism has been 
compromised in the United States For- 
eign Service by overexpanding the Serv- 
ice with nondiplomatic functions (for 
example, administrative, consular, and 
technical specializations) and by inte- 
gration of officers who have not come 
up through the ranks by the examina- 
tion and tested experience process, 
most notably through the “Wristoniza- 
tion” program in the early 1950s, 
which approximately doubled the size 
of the Foreign Service Officer Corps 
by integrating into FSO ranks officers 
from Department and Foreign Service 
Staff positions, and by subsequent “lat- 
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eral entry.” € To obtain equitable pro- 
motion consideration for the various 
specializations, the promotion panel 
system has now been altered so that 
about the same percentage of officers 
who serve in the administrative field, 
for example, will be promoted as those 
who specialize in the more strictly dip- 
lomatic field of political affairs. This, 
it is argued, tends to equate the career 
status of officers whose experience and 
skills contrast widely in relation. to 
the central activities of diplomacy and 
therefore to preclude proper attention 
to the professional qualifications for 
diplomacy itself. Finally, the counter- 
argument is that with the postwar pro- 
liferation of United States government 
employees abroad, the American dip- 
_ lomatic profession is diluted to the 
point that the FSO’s professional status 
is neither recognized nor utilized. 

This situation poses. a difficult di- 
lemma for the Department of State’s 
Foreign Service Institute, the institu- 
tion charged with providing the pro- 
fessional training required in the For- 
eign Service. While it is a relatively 
straightforward task to set up courses 
in such support skills as language and 
executive management, or in advanced 
economics, it. is much more difficult 
to arrive at an acceptable concept of 
general mid-career training—there is 
little agreement on the philosophy of 
career training, as such, for higher levels 
of responsibility. At the senior training 
level where attention is focused on the 
policy-formation process and on the 
central . responsibilities of diplomacy, 
there is a considerably stronger con- 
sensus on the objectives of training. 


6For further discussion of the “Wriston 
Report” and its effect on the Foreign Service, 
see: Arthur G. Jones, The Evolution of Per- 
sonnel Systems for U.S. Foreign Affairs, For- 
eign Affairs Personnel Study No. 1 (New 
York: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1965), chap. vi. 
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It thus appears that the real profes- 
sionalism appears largely at the top of 
the career where the substantive task 
and the cumulative experience of the 
career combine to produce the “pro- 
fessional diplomat. ” 

Recognizing that post-World War II 
United States responsibilities abroad 
demand a modern Foreign Service com- 
posed of diverse and often specialized 
officers—quite distinct from a nine- 
teenth-century concept of diplomatic 
service—it is important to note that the 
orientation of all officers is toward the 
diplomatic functions: carried out by 
their colleagues who have gained the 
top status positions of the career. This, 
along. with a need to exercise certain 
common skills which go along with 


-working abroad as an extension of the 


United States government bureaucracy, 
provides a basis for cohesion and unity 
within the career society and the basis 
for a certain “professional subculture” 
which goes along with being a Foreign 
Service Officer. This is not the “third 
culture” referred to above, but a special 
combination of habits, attitudes, values, 
and patterns of living and working 
which tend to be characteristic of this 
particular group of overseas Americans. 
Therefore, for the purposes of this sym- 
posium on Americans abroad, let us 
examine the career society of which the 
FSO and his family are members. 

The conditions of the service set 
much of the style:of FSO life. The 
officer, his family, and his household 
effects make frequent moves, often in- 
volving great changes in environment 
and climate. The well-adjusted FSO 
family must take in stride changes in 
facilities, languages; schools, and house- 
hold routines. They become used to 
being constantly on display, to enter- 
taining more frequently, and to dealing 
with important and influential people. 
They carry a constant awareness that 
what they say carries the added weight 
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of their official position, so that discre- 
tion is necessary both in stating opin- 
ions and expressing irritations. They 
become security conscious even in their 
own homes.” 

While the FSO and his family us- 
ually enjoy the advantages of household 
servants—sometimes a mixed blessing 
-—they also have to contend with prob- 
lems of supply and services which are 
efficiently taken care of by the modern 
shopping center in the United States. 
They often have to meet such special 
problems as health protection or recrea- 
tion for the children. And they are 
constantly faced with the demands ‘of 
living in a foreign culture and making 
a satisfactory impression on foreign 
people despite frequent contrasts in 
customs and tastes. 

To the extent that it has one, the 
Foreign Service community center is 
Washington. At one time or another, 
every FSO has lived there; official 
travel converges on the Department of 
State. Some of one’s best friends will 
be assigned there. But the Foreign 
Service does not depend on the Wash- 
ington home base for its sense of be- 
longing, for with the Service’s vast 
interwoven sequence of individual for- 
eign assignments, the FSO’s who hap- 
pen to be at any one post bring with 
them the combined experience of many 
previous posts, and one’s Foreign Serv- 
ice friends of one assignment subse- 
quently scatter over the world. As an 
officer may serve in eight to twelve 
posts in a twenty- to thirty-year career, 
the cumulative experience of, let us say, 
twelve officers in a post of modest size, 
will be considerable as they exchange 
accounts of ptevious assignments and 
of their colleagues at these posts. 

Foreign Service society has a definite 

7The Foreign Service family has to deal 
with most of the considerations discussed in: 


Louise Winfield, Living Overseas (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1962). 


social structure. At the top is the 
career Ambassador and his wife. This 
is so by formal rank, and informally so, - 


‘as this position implies recognition of 


the top qualities of the Service, the 
Ambassador’s years of experience with 
exposure to the great variety of con- 
tingencies one must meet in the Service, 
and his repeated endorsements by the 
promotion system. He has direct re- 
sponsibility for all official Americans in 
his country. The prestige of the United 
States rests on his shoulders at all 
times; he is the personal representative 
of the President of the United States. 
Both the social ethics of FSO society 
and the necessity for a clear chain of 
command require loyalty and deference 
to the Ambassador. Once an FSO is 
named Ambassador, his social role 
changes as his status affects his personal 
relationships with other officers. The 
casual and easy friendship is not so 
easily established, and his previous 
friendships are handled more carefully. 
He is “Mr. Ambassador” at his post and 
retains a right to the title thereafter. 

The Ambassador’s wife can also ex- 
pect full deference from the wives of 
other FSQ’s, and from all the other 
wives in the mission to a slightly less 
established degree. To the extent that 
she chooses, she is their leader, whether 
for planning a reception or for assigning 
forces to be sure that embassy social 
obligations, welfare projects, or other 
activities are covered. If she plays her 
expected role well, she will show her 
personal interest in each member of 
her group of wives and will be a source 
of counsel and advice reflecting her 
years in the Service. 

The Deputy Chief of Mission 
(DCM) is sometimes more important 
than the Ambassador to many of the 
rank and file of an embassy. As the 
“number two” man he is like an ex- 
ecutive director of an organization; 
many in the embassy feel more of a 


| eee 
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direct-line relationship to him than to 
the Ambassador and feel that he is more 
likely to be aware of their existence and 
performance. This would be especially 
true in a medium-to-large embassy. In 
many ways, the DCM is the most 
“generalist” FSO at a post. He is 
always a career officer with substantial 
experience; not only must he be the 
Ambassador’s first counselor and his 
alter ego on policy and substantive 
matters, but he has to understand the 
full range of activity of the rest of the 
embassy—he has to have an under- 
standing of personnel and administra- 
tive affairs one minute and, perhaps, 
an appreciation of a trade or public 
relations problem the next. 

At a consular post, the Consul 
General, or at a lesser post, the Consul, 
holds the prestige position. When a 
relatively young FSO heads his “own 
post” (consulate) or is DCM of an em- 
bassy, the command experience is con- 
sidered an important asset in his career. 

While the FSO is not reminded of his 
rank by wearing a uniform, the Service 
is still formally organized by classes, 
and everyone is conscious of career 
status. ‘The eight classes range from 
FSO-1 at the top, to FSO-8 at the 
lowest, or entering rung, of the Service 
ladder, and above the numbered classes 
are the two career ranks of Career 
Minister and Career Ambassador. 
Working relationships, chain of com- 
mand, and social relationships, to an 
important extent, are affected by class 
rank and, of course, salary, privileges, 
and some allowances are determined by 
it, as well as certain symbols of rank as 
size and location of office, the carpet 
on the floor, the personal secretary, 
size of desk, and the like. Diplomatic 
and consular titles generally correlate 
with rank in the Service, and everyone 
is well aware of who is a Consul rather 
than a Vice Consul, or who is a First 

“Secretary rather than a Second Secre- 


tary. The differing prestige which goes 
with diplomatic and consular rank has 
a direct relationship with the interna- 
tional diplomatic community, of course, 
and social relationships and working 
contacts with officers of other embassies 
tend to be consistent with the FSO’s 
diplomatic title. 

For the FSO community, the annual 
announcement of the promotion list— 
like an early spring rite—is the formal 
reinforcement of the social structure. 
This is the list of some 600-700 names, 
roughly one out of every five or six 
officers, who have been chosen by the 
Selection Panels for promotion to the 
next higher class, This is very serious 
business indeed for the Foreign Service, 
for in the selection, the most demanded 
and valued. qualities of the career are 
highlighted and rewarded. Any evi- 
dence that this has not been properly 
done by the Selection Panels is a serious 
blow to the FSO career image and to 
morale. The promotion list is the more 
serious as the Foreign Service is a “pro- 
motion up or selection out” system 
one cannot vegetate indefinitely at one 
grade. The work of the panels is done 
carefully, with all officers’ records ex- 
amined and performance ranked against 
the precepts for promotion. The list is 
kept carefully secret and free from ex- 
traneous influence until it is sent from 
the White House to the Senate for 
approval. 

Those promoted are understandably 
jubilant, and they, with their wives, 
receive the congratulations of their 
friends, sometimes from around the 
world. The officer who was promoted 
only a year or two before can approach 
this announcement of the “list” witb 
some degree of calm, as he is hardly 
in the competition because of his short 
time “in grade”—although the excep- 
tional officer, properly recognized, can 
be promoted rapidly. For those who 
had hoped to be on the list but were 
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not, this is a time for sober reappraisal. 
Rationalization helps, but does not 
solve the personal problem in this kind 
of system, and the threat of still not 
being on the list next year helps keep 
performance high. i 

Perhaps most keenly felt in this ca- 
reer society is the selection-out process 
—a career threat relatively unique to 
the FSO as compared with other civilian 
government employees. The officer who 
has been in grade for a number of 
years or who has been warned that he 
has been ranked in the lower percent- 
ages of his class by the promotion 


panels faces a profound career problem. 


—and one which his colleagues suffer 
thraneh with him as there is nn serrery 
regarding date of last promotion, and 
they can empathize only too well. 
Thus, selection out, resignations from 
the service, or early retirements are the 
opposite side of the coin from the more 
felicitous promotions, although depar- 
ture from the Service per se does not 
necessarily mean unsuccessful competi- 
tion in the system, for officers leave 
for many reasons besides selection out. 
Higher. salaries or faster promotions. in 
other walks of life or in’ professions 
which better use special abilities attract 
some officers away from the Service. 
Yet, whatever the reason, an FSO de- 
parture from the ranks is taken seri- 
ously by those who remain. On the 
one hand, performance standards are 
upheld, as the selection-out process 
works; on the other the FSO’s career 
assumptions are threatened when a col- 
league leaves for higher pay or a less 
frustrating job.® 

Just as one might investigate the 
culture of some exotic tribe by studying 


8 For further analysis of the FSO and re- 
lated career systems, see: John E. Harr, The 
Development of Careers in the Foreign Service, 
Foreign Affairs Personnel Study No. 3 (New 
York: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1965). 


its language, belief systems, and value 


orientations, so one may seek to under- 


stand Foreign Service culture—or, bet- 
ter, “subculture’—by noting its special 
vocabulary, its myths and traditions, 
and its accepted values. 

Some of the Foreign Service’s spe- 
cial vocabulary expresses technical as- 
pects of United States foreign affairs 
or international diplomatic usage: the 
DCM takes over as Chargé d’Affaires; 
the country team discusses delays in 
the PL 480 program; the Deptel was 
LOU, but was sent Immediate; an ex- 
penditure will be obligated in FY-66. 
Some of the vocabulary relates to the 


mobile life in the Foreign Service: an’ 


officer is raund-irinped for consultation 
and kome leave, and travels on a TR 
on an American Flag Carrier; one col- 
lects per diem while on TDY; before 
embarking on a new assignment, one 
checks the Post Report and asks about 
the post differential, 

Conversation itself in an all-FSO 
social group will reflect common experi- 
ence and interests and will carry nu- 
ances which the outsider will fail to 
share. Stories about the Ambassador’s 
wife, or a Marine Guard’s off-duty ad- 
ventures, or experiences with the pack- 
ing company derive much of their sup- 
porting “local color” from the Foreign 
Service itself. And only another FSO 
can fully appreciate one’s gripes about 
a length-of-tour policy, or Washing- 
ton’s “indifference” to one’s. education 
problems. 

Hundreds of events and stories make 
up the traditions and legends of the 
Foreign Service, from what Ben Frank- 
lin said to the Countess who mistook 
him for the butler, to the Ambassador 
who answered a four-page Department 
instruction with, “Asked King; said 
no.” As in other societies, these stories 
lose detail and accuracy in transmis- 
sion, but they give the new officer a 
feeling of identity with the group as he 
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learns them and provide much pleasure 
and esprit de corps when retired officers 
get together. 

Foreign Service Officers have an 
exceptional opportunity to understand 
(and appreciate) American values, as 
they have occasion to see them in con- 
trast to the value systems of other cul- 
tures and have to deal with the con- 
trasts in the daily business of resolving 
conflicts or misunderstandings when 
conflicting values are involved, or in 
explaining American life to people over- 
seas. The special collection of values, 
tastes, attitudes, and concerns which 
tend to be typically “Foreign Service” 
are not easily defined or catalogued and 
certainly are not easily documented, 
given the variety of people in the For- 
eign Service. They are not listed in the 
Foreign Affairs Manual, although cer- 
tain standards of ethics and behavior 
are. Yet, there are identifiable attitude 
patterns which grow out of the Foreign 
Service experience, or are learned, or 
result from the natural selection process 
as people with common interests and 
inclinations choose to get into the For- 
eign Service in the first place. 

Some values are obvious enough and 
serve as orienting ideals even though 
they are not necessarily always honored 
in practice: dedication to service in 
behalf of the United States; a sense of 
curiosity about foreign peoples and cul- 


tures; racial tolerance; an interest in 
the new and novel; an interest in world 
affairs; and appreciation of language 
ability. Some other items are less ob- 
vious: a feeling of sophistication as 
compared with the tourist; some status 
consciousness; tastes which reflect for- 
eign travel and familiarity with the 
Culture (big “C”) of many places; 
cultivation of social graces; ability to 
express oneself in writing and in speech; 
a breadth of interest and an apprecia- 
tion of philosophical and artistic ex- 
pression; emotional control; discretion; 
and urbanity.® 

The culture of the Foreign Service is 
changing. Perhaps it is no longer as 
elite as in earlier days. It includes 
more people in the upper parts of the 
Service who lack extensive experience 
abroad, or who have more specialized 
interests. Yet, among Americans 
abroad, and even among official Ameri- 
cans abroad, it retains an image, a 
loyalty to career, and a dedication to 
professional standards which, while 
being rooted in the traditions of diplo- 
macy, are changing to meet the chang- 
ing conditions and demands of modern 
diplomacy. 

9An analysis of career-oriented qualities 
and values is provided in: Regis Walther, 
Orientations and Behavioral Styles of Foreign 
Service Officers, Foreign Affairs Personnel 


Study No. 5 (New York: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 1965). 


The Businessman Abroad* 


By Mira WILKINS 


Asstract: As American foreign direct investment mounts, . 
the number of Americans representing American business 
abroad likewise rises. American businessmen living abroad 
include ‘those working for foreign enterprises, those self- 
employed, and those representing trading firms, but the larg- 
est number work for American-headquartered international 
industrial corporations and service organizations. The Ameri- 
can business group abroad includes managers, professional 
advertising men, and also drillers and construction workers. 
American businessmen are prominent among foreign travel- 
ers. The reasons why American businessmen go abroad are 
as varied as the types of American businessmen overseas. 
Yet in the midst of the variety, there are common elements; 
affluence, alienation from the nation in which they work, and 
alienation from the home office in the United, States and from 
the United States. The American businessman abroad, what- 
ever his position, provides an image of America. American 
business abroad has been subject to criticism. Often the criti- 
cism has been unjust. American businessmen play an impor- 
tant role in the economic development of foreign nations: in 
carrying on tax-paying businesses that furnish employment, in 
demonstrating hard work, in organizing a job, in offering skills, 
efficiency, and ingenuity, in providing technology, in uncover- 
ing, processing, and marketing natural resources, in furnishing 
social overhead, in displaying management methods, in intro- 
ducing new products, in giving training programs, and in en- 
couraging ancillary industries. 





Mira Wilkins, Ph.D., Schenectady, New York, has been Project Director of A History 
of American Business Abroad, Graduate School of Business, Columbia University. She 
has traveled to Europe, Latin America, Asia, the Middle East, and Africa in connection 
with her studies on international business. Since October 1, 1966, she has been Associate 
Professor of History and Industrial Administration at Union College. Prior to that, she 
was Adjunct Assistant Professor at the Graduate School of Business, Columbia Univer- 
sity. She is coauthor with Frank Ernest Hill of American Business Abroad: Ford on 
Six Continents (1964) and was research associate on Allan Nevins and Frank Ernest 
Hill, Ford: Decline and Rebirth (1963) and Ralph Hidy, Frank Ernest Hill, and Allan 
Nevins, Timber and Men: The Weyerhaeuser Story (1963). 


*T use the phrase “businessmen abroad” in this article in a broad sense to include Ameri- 
cans who own or are employed by private business enterprises outside the United States; 
what I am really considering is the American “business group” abroad—the representatives of 
American business. 
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MERICANS who own or are em- 
ployed by private business enter- 
prises live in Paris and London, Lima 
and Sao Paulo, Santa Eulalia, Amuay, 
Golfito, Selukwe, Ahmadi, and Ras. Ta- 
nura, as well as in hundreds of other 
large and small cities and towns. In 
1960 roughly 34,000 such American 
men were resident abroad. The 1966 
figure would be much larger. Many 
have their wives and children with 
them. American direct? investment in 
foreign nations now totals approxi- 
mately $50 billion. As foreign direct 
investment mounts, the number of 
` Americans abroad likewise rises. Who 
are the American businessmen overseas? 
Why are they there? What do they 
have in common? What do they con- 
tribute to the countries in which they 
live? f 


TYPOLOGY 


Some American businessmen are em- 
ployed overseas by foreign-owned firms 
as managers or engineers. An exemplar 
is the Californian Monroe E. Spaight, 
who recently became managing director 
of Royal Dutch Sheli—the second larg- 
est oil company in the world, and not 
an American concern. Over the years, 
there have been many other Americans 
who have been attracted by offers from 
foreign-financed and -controlled firms. 
They have managed agricultural prop- 
erties; they have given technical assist- 
ance; they have provided engineering 
skills. Today this group is the smallest 
of all the categories of American busi- 
nessmen abroad. 

There are a variety of independent 
American businessmen resident in for- 


1A direct foreign investment involves a 
business relationship—generally financial con- 
trol over a foreign company and a voice in 
management. It contrasts with “portfolio” 
foreign investments which involve merely the 
purchase of foreign securities (stocks or 
bonds) to obtain revenue, with no accom- 
panying management or control. 


eign countries, including a man who 
makes ice cream in São Paulo, one who 
created the Thai silk export industry, 
and another who, had his own export- 
import business in Cairo (before the 
Egyptians took it over). For years, 
enterprising Americans have introduced 
new businesses into foreign lands; they 
provide their own initial capital; they 
begin as small businessmen. Some such 
entrepreneurs have had major signi- 
ficance. For example, an American, 
Lansdell Christie, right after World 
War II started the Liberian iron ore 
industry. He contributed his own sav- 
ings, raised money from acquaintances, 
and finally got Export-Import Bank 
financing and an investment from Re- 
public Steel Company. Out of Christie’s 
initial efforts, iron ore became the larg- 
est export of Liberia. Although numer- 
ous, such individual independent entre- 
preneurs by no means represent the 
largest aggregation of capital abroad, 
nor do they constitute the largest group 
of American businessmen. 
Representatives of East and West 
Coast trading firms compose a third 
category of American businessmen who 
live overseas. At one time such men 
formed a good-sized proportion of the 
American business community outside 
the United States. Nowhere now do 
they comprise more than a small frac- 
tion. The representatives of trading 
firms introduced foreigners to American 
manufactured products. When Ameri- 
can manufacturing companies first ex- 
ported, many sold through trading 
houses. But as soon as the agent ob- 
tained a satisfactory volume of sales 
for the manufacturing concern, the lat- 
ter sent abroad its own employees to 
replace the agent. Thus, paradoxically, 
the better task the trading firm did, 
the more likely that it would lose the 
business. Yet, in many parts of the 
world (especially in Asia), representa- 
tives of American trading houses still 
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carry on their traditional functions, 
selling American-made products on be- 
half of manufacturers. In some cases, 
the trading firms also buy abroad for 
shipment to America. Representatives 
of trading houses are usually experi- 
enced men, with a long history in 
handling foreign trade transactions. 

It is, however, the group of Ameri- 
cans abroad who work for American- 
headquartered international corpora- 
tions: (in manufacturing, extraction, 
and agriculture) which is the largest. 
Four thousand two hundred American 
corporations control fourteen thousand 
foreign business enterprises.2 When 
these companies make investments, they 
usually send Americans abroad. How 
{any Americus BU UVerseds, HUW lung 
they stay, and what roles they play 
depend on the men and on the corpora- 
tions which employ them. Personnel 
policies of manufacturing companies 
that sell, assemble, mix, package, and 
manufacture in foreign lands differ 
from those of companies that mine, 
drill for oil, or have agricultural es- 
tablishments outside the United States. 
Some manufacturing firms desire their 
entire top management overseas to be 
American; such companies are few. 
“Others prefer to have an American 
general manager and perhaps an Amer- 
ican finance manager and to hire 
able citizens of the host nation for 
most of the remaining managerial posi- 
tions. Still others will have “regional” 
or “area” offices in Europe and the Far 
East, manned ‘mainly by Americans, 
while their foreign subsidiaries will have 
host-country executives. Many Ameri- 
can manufacturing companies seek to 
employ, whenever possible, responsible 


2This 4,200 figure is from J. L. Angel, 
Directory of American Firms Operating in 
Foreign Countries (6th ed.; New York, 1966) ; 
it includes all American companies, not just 
industrials, although the latter constitute the 
vast majority of the entries. 


foreigners to direct their overseas opera- 
tions and only export Americans when 
they cannot find satisfactory managerial 
talent abroad. Because a branch, sub- 


_sidiary or affiliate, operating in a foreign 


country, is American-owned, in short, 
does not necessarily mean that it has an 
American general manager. A recent 
(Fall 1964) survey of the management 
of the 228 American firms then rep- 
resented in South Africa found that 
only 81 had American general man- 
agers. (Of the remainder, 104 had 
South African managers, 23 had British 
managers, 8 had Canadian managers, 
and the rest of the chief executives 
were of various nationalities: 3 Aus- 
tralians, 3 New Zealanders, 2 Swiss, 1 
Tiullun, 1 Nurweglun, 1 isli, uud 1 
French.) 

In general, Americans employed over- 
seas by manufacturing companies will 
be in charge of foreign units. If not, 
they will be skilled technicians, usually 
engineers or production experts. Here 
again, Americans are often sent abroad 
because a company cannot hire the en- 
gineers it wants in the foreign country 
(this may be true in Europe; it is even 
more true in less developed countries). 
Some large American corporations will 
dispatch young Americans for training 
in branches, subsidiaries, or affiliates 
overseas; such men will hold middle or 
lower management positions. In an im- 
portant American manufacturing enter- 
prise overseas, the general manager’s 
secretary will frequently be an Ameri- 
can. Usually, American manufacturing 
companies do not send foremen or pro- 
duction workers abroad, but when there 
is a shortage of skilled workers (and 
this is a special problem in underde- 
veloped countries) or when an American 
company is in haste to get a new plant 
in production, it might export foremen 
and hourly workers. It is hard to call 
such men “businessmen abroad,” and 
yet they represent American business. 
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These men are generally on short-term 
assignments. They will return to the 
United States as soon as the new opera- 
tions have become self-sustaining; it is 


expensive to have foremen and produc- 


tion workers overseas.* In summary, 
Americans employed by manufacturing 
companies in foreign countries range 
from general managers to production 
workers, with more of the former than 
of the latter. R 
American-owned extractive (oil-pro- 
ducing and mining) and agricultural 
companies have entirely different pat- 
terns of employment of Americans in 
foreign countries from those of the 
manufacturing companies. The manu- 
facturing company does business near 
its market (usually in an urban area). 
There it will generally have a pool of 
managerial and technical, as well as 
blue-collar, personnel from which to re- 
cruit employees. The extractive and 
agricultural companies most frequently 
operate in remote areas in underdevel- 
oped countries. In the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, when 
American extractive and agricultural 
companies invested in underdeveloped 
nations for the first time, they discovered 
that, because of the absence of skilled 
labor as well as management, they had 
to hire Americans to serve as clerks, 
secretaries, timekeepers, engineers, ge- 
ologists, miners, construction workers, 
drillers, and even roustabouts. Over 
time, the companies trained men in the 
host country to fill many of these jobs 
and to replace Americans; as schools 
(run by the companies and the nations) 
improved, the mining, oil, and agri- 
cultural enterprises found that they 


8Jt is relatively more expensive for an 
American company to have a foreman or pro- 
duction worker abroad than a general man- 
ager, because transportation, living expenses, 
and overseas premiums form a higher per cent 
of the man’s base salary. 


could hire skilled men who had not ex- 
isted in earlier years. 

Moreover, countries passed legislation 
requiring companies to have a set per- 
centage of their citizens on the payroll. 
Thus, American mining companies in 
Mexico, for instance, now have fewer 
American citizens employed than they 
did in the 1930’s. The United Fruit 
Company has promoted Guatemalans 
and Costa Ricans to responsible posi- 
tions once held by Americans. In Vene- 
zuela, where the roustabouts and drillers 
were North Americans in the 1920s, 
Venezuelans do these tasks today. 
Venezuelan college graduates are em- 
ployed in American oil-company man- 
agement in that country. Creole Pe- 
troleum Corporation—the largest oil 
company in Venezuela, a subsidiary 
of Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey)—-has two Venezuelans on its 
Board of Directors. Nonetheless, in 
senior positions in 1957 Creole Pe- 
troleum Corporation had 1,534 Ameri- 
cans in Venezuela! The number was 
down to 674 in 1963. Without excep- 
tion, the chief executive of every Ameri- 
can mining, petroleum-producing, or 
agricultural enterprise abroad (to the 
best of my knowledge) is an American, 
or, in the rare instance, British or some 
other European nationality. American 
international oil companies still find it 
necessary to station literally thousands 
of Americans around the world. Rep- 
resentatives of American oil companies 
include managers at all levels of re- 
sponsibility—geologists, refinery ex- 
perts, engineers; in many parts of the 
world, drillers are still Americans. Gulf 
Oil, for example, is sending Texans to 
do off-shore drilling in Nigeria. Large 
mining and oil companies continue to 
have full communities of Americans in 
towns from Chuquicamata to Dhahran. 

The number of Americans employed 
by any foreign branch, subsidiary, or 
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affiliate—whether of a manufacturing, 
agricultural, or extractive enterprise— 
appears to be a function of (1) the 
nation in which the foreign activity 
takes place—there will be more Ameri- 
cans in an underdeveloped country than 
in a developed one per enterprise, be- 
cause of the absence of locally available 
skills; (2) the size and importance of 
the foreign endeavor—the larger, more 
significant, and more profitable the en- 
terprise, the more often the American 
parent corporation will not leave it 
entirely to foreign citizens; (3) the 
newness of the foreign investment— 
large new investments will be accom- 
panied by Americans, whereas long- 
standing investments may be managed 
by foreign citizens, sometimes trained 
within the international business; (4) 
the means of establishment—if by ac- 
quisition of a foreign enterprise, a com- 
pany may acquire management with the 
business; (5) the newness of the parent 
company’s management to international 
business—the newer the parent com- 
pany’s management, the more apt the 
company seems to be to send Americans 
abroad;* and (6) the complexity of 
the technology—the more complex, the 
more likely that American technicians 
will be present overseas. 

A fifth, and last, category of Ameri- 
can men resident in foreign lands in- 


cludes those employed by service or-. 


ganizations: banks, insurance, shipping 
and airline companies, utilities, con- 
struction ‘concerns, contractors of all 
varieties, accounting firms, management 
consultants, and advertising agencies. 
There are probably fewer Americans 
abroad representing utilities in 1966 

4I have noted this in a number of com- 
panies. If the domestic management is new 
to international business, it often feels that 
Americans have something to offer that “no 
foreigner could possibly know,” and, in addi- 
tion, it does not know where to recruit capable 
foreign managers. 


than there were in 1929, but in the 
other types of service organizations the - 
number of Americans grows rapidly. 
The service units have for the most 
part followed the American industrial 
corporation in making foreign invest- 
ments. Men employed by the service 
units aid. and assist other overseas 
Americans and also handle projects that 
have nothing directly to do with Ameri- 
can business abroad. Such projects in- 
clude contract. work for the United 
States Army and work for a foreign . 
government or for a foreign business 
enterprise. The Americans represent- 
ing the service organizations cover the 
spectrum from advertising men to en- 
gineers to construction foremen and 
workers. . 0000 à’ 

The Americans described above live 
abroad for ‘periods from six months to 
their lifetime. Many American busi- 
nessmen overseas, on the other band, 
are travelers, with their home base in 
any of the fifty states of the union. ` 
Such travelers may be self-employed en- 
trepreneurs or executives in industrial, 
banking, life-insurance, merchandising, 
or transportation companies; they may 
represent ‘contractors or advertising 
agencies or accounting firms. This 
year, the Pan American Guide estimates 


. that there will be 350,000 business 


travelers. 

The majority of business travelers 
are associated with large corporations. 
They include chairmen of boards of 
directors and company presidents. A 
survey of chief executives of large 
American firms made in 1954 found 
that 14 per cent had taken more than 
twenty-five trips abroad, while six out 
of seven had made at least one foreign 
trip. This study was made before the 
jet airplane ‘had crossed the Atlantic. 
A similar inquiry in 1966 would reveal `’ 
much more travel on the part of chief 
executives. 
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What is really ‘phenomenal is the 
amount of foreign travel undertaken by 
vice-presidents in charge of interna- 
tional divisions and regional directors 
in big corporations. - Many- of these 
men in charge of international business 
activities take seven or eight trips per 
year to Europe, Latin America, or the 
Orient! Other business travelers are 
_ specialists: corporation lawyers, ac- 
ie countants, engineers, - product’ planners, 
and market researchers, for- example. 
.Some companies send abroad “teams” 
of from*two or three: to eight or ten 
such men to cope with a business prob- 
lem. Businessmen or retired business- 
men on vacation also form a sizable 
group of business travelers. 

American ` business ` travelers have 
journeyed abroad since the séventeenth 
century; independent“ American entre- 
preneurs. and representatives of Ameri- 
can trading firms have“ established 
residence outside this country since 
‘the eighteenth century; executives em- 
ployed by American industrial corpora- 
tions and service organizations have 
lived overseas since the nineteenth cen- 
tury (as my forthcoming book will 
indicate). The contemporary novelty 
lies in the number of each overseas 
Americans. 

. In 1958 commerċial jet ipini be- 
gan to fly the Atlantic. “This opened 
a new era. Before World War II (when 
airplane travel was not common), an 
. American who went to work overseas 
might spend his entire career. in one 
foreign country. This is rare now. 
Frequent job changes characterize the 
American businessmen abroad. Im- 
proved- transportation: has created an 
ethos of movement. Air transport has 
altered the business traveler. - As noted, 
_ the typical business trdveler i is no longer 
‘Cornelius Vanderbilt, Chauncey Depew, 
or Alfred McCormick—the type so well 
` described’ by Foster Rhea Dulles in his 
Americans Abroad. Foreign business 


travel is not only to Europe; busi- 
ness travel to underdeveloped nations 
has soared, as. jet airplanes shorten 
distances. 


MOTIVATIONS 


Why do Americans work for business 
in foreign land or start businesses of 
their own overseas? Their motives are 
diverse and not mutually exclusive. 
Some Americans go abroad seeking 
adventure; they are intrigued with liv- 
ing in a strange land. Some go overseas 
“to make more money.” Some see 
“career opportunity” in foreign assign- 
ments. Others seek merely comfort—a 
better house, more servants, and greater 
prestige than at home. Some are 
business expatriates—born overseas of 
American parents or residing: for years 
abroad, they are more at home outside 
the United States than in this country. 
Others go overseas because coincidence 
or the need for a job has led them to 
their position. Some hope to “escape”; 
Michael Sheldon Chenery described 
“escape” among construction workers, ' 


There are those... who regard its 
[Arabia’s] oil camps as a sort of plush-lined 
Foreign Legion, an air-conditioned haven 
conveniently remote for blighted romances, 
tax. examiners, and alimony lawyers. Such 


-~ escapists help give those camps their dis- 
tinctive and intriguing social flavor. 


From my own survey, I would rank the 
“escape motive’ as low among the 
reasons-Americans go into private busi- 


` ness or work for business overseas. 


Some men go to live in foreign lands 
simply as part of their jobs; they are 
following orders. This explanation is 
more appropriate to middle and lower 
management or workers than to senior 
management. It is irrelevant in the 
case of the individual entrepreneur. 
But for those American “businessmen” 


‘that it includes, it is unquestionably 


significant. 


i 
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The business traveler visits overseas 
to investigate new projects, to start 
new activities, to negotiate contracts, 
_to inspect existing operations, to par- 
ticipate in meetings, to offer advice, and 
sometimes to close out an enterprise. 
He may go to buy or to sell. He may 
be on vacation. 


THE VARIETY AND UNIFYING 
ELEMENTS 


These American businessmen work 
in many industries, in many kinds of 
_jobs, and have various reasons for going 
and remaining abroad. They travel 
with different motives. In background: 
they come from all strata of American 
society and all parts of the United 
Sides. Tu evdutdiluu. sume lave 
Ph.D.’s; others are high school drop- 
outs. In age: they are twenty-five to 
eighty years old. In empathy with the 
foreign nation where they reside or 
visit: they include men who learn the 
language, attempt to understand the 
customs, and respect and make friends 
with the host country’s citizens, but 
they also include men who resent the 
host country, never learn the language, 
dislike the customs, and believe “the 
natives are lazy, worthless, and irre- 
sponsible.” In adaptation: there are 
men who like living abroad and others 
who yearn to return home. In sum, 
this is far from homogeneous group. 

‘Yet, in the midst of this diversity, 
these men share more than their nation- 
ality in common. They all have more 
money than other men in comparable 
positions abroad. They frequent the 
best hotels, restaurants, and bars. 
Their affluence is conspicuous. A con- 
struction foreman in the finest hotel in 
Baghdad and a driller in the expensive 
Federal Palace Hotel in Lagos are not 
atypical. The American businessman 
in the five-star European hotels is a 
familiar sight. The American business 
group, likewise, shares a sense of aliena- 


tion. In -every nation abroad, these 
Americans are foreigners. They- see 
themselves as foreigners, and their hosts 
see them in these terms. Often they 
have an American club and an American 
school (or English-language school). 
In many cities, an English-language 
newspaper ties together the English- 
speaking community. In the mining 
and oil towns, “American staff housing” 
exists (although now these once ex- 
clusively’ American living quarters are 
generally open to use by nationals of the 
countries in which they are located) .* 
In Tokyo and Paris, Americans talk of 
the “American colony.” Business Week 
(May 7, 1966) quotes one of the new 
“generation”: of American managers in 
Dutupe as suplug. 


We don’t apologize for being Americans 
any more. . . We don’t try to “go 
European,” we import whatever comforts 
we want from the U.S., and some of us 
even live in’ so-called “golden ghettoes” 
and get away with it. 


This same executive went on to explain 
how he and his peers had compromised 
with European life, 


We don’t call our secretaries by their 
first names, we don’t loosen our neckties, 
and we keep our office doors closed. In 
personnel and labor relations, we are ab- 
solutely correct. f 


A Venezuelan businessman remarked 
not long ago of Americans in Caracas, 
“Americans seem to want to be with 
their own kind.” It is true in Caracas 
and Paris and Tokyo. 

Some American businessmen do sin- 
cerely try to “fit in”; they resent the 
separateness of other Americans; they 
participate in local civic functions; but 
even these men are still foreigners and 


5 The nomenclature “American staff hous- 
ing” is now something of an anachronism 
based on past practices, when the American 
staff was housed in an entirely separate area. 
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recognize a distinction. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s “Stranger” explains it: 


The Stranger within my gate, ~ 
He may be true or kind, 

But he does not talk my talk—. 
I cannot feel his mind. ; 

I see the face and the eyes and the mouth, 
But not the soul behind. 


_ The men. of my own stock 
They may do ill or well, 

But they tell the lies I am wonted to, 
‘They are used to the lies I tell; 

And we do not need interpreters 
When we go to buy and sell, 


The Stranger within my. gates, 
He may be evil or good, 

But I cannot tell what powers control— 
What reasons sway his mood; _ 

Nor when the Gods of his. far-off land 
May repossess his blood,- 


Thus is judged, in many cases, the 
American abroad—and thus he is sep- 
arated from the men in the countries 
in which he works. 

- There is a second type of alienation 
that affects the overseas American— 
that is, from the home office of his 
company and from the United States. 
This is especially true of the American 
business manager abroad, who has to 
interpret the foreign nation for his 
superiors in the United States. Often, 
the better he understands cultural, so- 
cial, and economic differences abroad, 
the harder it is for him to explain them 
to his home office. American managers 
of foreign subsidiaries often have failed 
because they did not understand the 
foreign nation in which they worked, 
but others have also-failed* because they 
understood ‘the foreign’ country so well 
that their -home office decided they had 
“gone native.” In countries with cul- 
tures as strange to the American as 
Japan, for instance, the turnover of 
American general managers has been 
substantial because of both problems. 
American businessmen overseas often 


_tion directly. 


feel that the home office does not know 
or understand what is going on outside 
of the United States. The distance 
from the home office, from the center. 
of corporate power, creates fears in 
overseas executives that they are being 
bypassed in promotions. Alienation 
from the home office and the United 
States has become less important, since 
the jet airplane has offered easier com- 
munication. Executives from the home 
office visit abroad and judge the situa- 
American businessmen 
return home to explain themselves. 
Yet, notwithstanding the ease of travel, 
there remains a deep gulf between the 
American businessmen at home and. 
those overseas, and the anxieties of 
American businessmen about being ne- 
glected for promotions are still in many 
cases prevalent. It makes the foreign 
assignment less attractive to ambitious 
men. 

Another attribute common to the 
American business group overseas is 
that these men often provide an image 
of the “American” and of “America.” 
American businessmen present images 
by their behavior and to some extent 
by their contributions. What they do 
or do not do may make a foreign na- 
tion pro- or anti-American. It may 
also mean the survival of the specific 
American enterprise and also other 
American enterprises. This is impor- 
tant to consider in detail. ae 


THE IMAGE AND THE CONTRIBUTION 


American corporations go abroad. not 
as soulless shells, but as entities rep- 
resented by human beings. In some 
countries, American businessmen are 
welcomed; in other countries they are 
reviled. In many countries they are 
both welcomed and denounced at the 
same time—by different groups. The 
American businessmen have some (al- 
though not complete) éffect on the re- 
sponse to themselves, their company, 
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other Americans, and their firms. The 
image-makers range from drillers’ and 
construction workers to general man- 
agers and small businessmen. A young 
Iraqi engineer may in his formative 
years see “America” through the rough- 
and-tumble of construction workers. 
That Iraqi may later hold a government 
position, and his earlier bruised feelings 
may influence his subsequent actions. 

In one Middle Eastern country an 
issue arose of providing bus shelters 
for a company’s Arab employees. An 
American brashly ruled it out: “These 
Bedouins have wandered in the desert 
for years; why do they. need bus 
shelters? ” Years later, this company 
presented a proposal to the government 
widen IL eL woulu bë yotitinely ac- 
‘cepted. The proposal was rejected. 
The present Minister had heard the 
remark, and remembered it. When he 
was in a position to halt a matter of 
importance to the company, he did so. 
Stories of this sort are multiple. The 
expropriation of the American oil com- 
panies in Mexico in 1938 may have 
been more because of Cardenas’ own 
personal experiences at Tampico in the 
revolutionary years than because of any 
principle.® 

American business abroad is attacked 
for many alleged sins, among them: 


1. Taking out too much profit. ` 

2. Draining the country of foreign 
exchange by importing too much 
from abroad. 

3. Exploiting natural resources and 
“leaving only holes.” 

4. Being too efficient and thus sup- 
Pressing local business. 

5. Being managed from abroad and 
not subject to national influence. 

6. Not involving local capital in 
their enterprises. 


_ °This was suggested by Professor Frank 
Tannenbaum, who had talked with Cardenas 
on the subject. 


7. Spurning joint ventures with 
government. i 
8. Not hiring enough nationals in 
top positions. 
9. Hiring Christians and not enough 
Moslems in Arab countries. 
10. Hiring executives with Anglo- 
Saxon names (even if they are 
' Latin-Americans) over men with 
Spanish or Portuguese names in 


various Latin-American coun- 
tries. 
The criticisms are prolix. Many are 


petty, unfounded, and untrue; a few 
involve honest differences in point of 
view. 

In most foreign countries, an Ameri- 
tdn general mánager m-charge of a 
subsidiary or affiliate is in frequent- 
contact with representatives of the host- 
country government. The manager’s 
attitude on contract negotiations, for- 
eign-exchange matters, local purchases, 
personnel policy, expansion plans, and 
exports may allay the foreign govern- 
ments fears and create sympathy. 
Often, it is harder for an American 
businessman to answer attacks made in 
the popular press than to present his 
case to a foreign government, because 
he has direct dealings with the latter. 

Today, representatives of large Amer- 
ican businesses and most small ones ' 
recognize the importance of working 
within the laws and customs of the 
foreign country in which they conduct 
business. American businessmen have 
become highly sensitive to their posi- 
tions as foreigners abroad, Corpora- 
tion executives emphasize that their 
operations are “identified” with the 
“economic growth of the host country.” 
They insist on their companies and 
their employees being “good citizens.” 
They stress respect for the host coun- 
try. An excerpt from one company’s 
“information handbook” for its Ameri- 
can employees illustrates this point: 
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It is important that they [the new em- 
‘ployees] adapt themselves quickly to the 
customs, conditions, and language of Chile 
so that they may make friends not only 
for themselves, their company and their 
‘country, but also so that they can appre- 
ciate the cultural differences, which is one 
of the greatest benefits which can be 
obtained from overseas employment. 


An oil company executive 
explained: 


recently 


We can hire men of quality—pipe-line ex- 
perts, geologists, engineers, etc. But we 
need quality Americans in -“government- 
people relations.” This is most sensitive. 
Expertise is not the question; we have 
plenty. The problem of skill in dealing 
with nations and with the government it- 
self is crucial. 


American companies express justifi- 
able pride in the contributions that they 
make overseas. Critics notwithstand- 
ing, American companies and the busi- 
nessmen employed by them unques- 
tionably play key roles in contributing 
to the well-being of foreign countries. 
They do this world-wide—in indus- 
trial as well as in underdeveloped lands, 
The corporation introduces new indus- 
trial activity; it pays taxes and customs 
duties; it gives standards of perform- 
ance; it provides new research and 
technology; it opens new sources of 
supply and new markets; it presents 
new products; it offers employment and 
training programs. In underdeveloped 
countries, American corporations have 
built homes, hospitals, recreation facili- 
ties, water systems, power plants, roads, 
and railroads; they have created entire 
towns. Indeed, the very existence of 
most American corporations, instead 
of suppressing local entrepreneurship, 
more typically stimulates other indus- 
tries—suppliers, dealers, complementary 
industries, and sometimes competitors. 
The corporation’s reward in profits is 
generally a small price for these con- 
tributions. l 


The American businessman pays 
taxes on foreign income and duties on 
his imports, but this is not his main 
contribution to the country in which he 
resides. His contribution lies in the 
transmission of what his company has 
to offer. American businessmen work 
hard. In underdeveloped countries es- 
pecially, Americans show that managers 
and engineers can get their “hands 
dirty” without loss of status. They are 
not ashamed to leave the office and go 
into a mine or plant. From the con- 
struction worker to the engineer to the 
general manager, the evidence of “hard 
work” offers an important example in 
societies where such a virtue is often 
absent. 

American construction foremen or- 
ganize work. American businessmen 
provide skills, efficiency, and ingenuity; 
they demonstrate both manufacturing 
and mining processes. Without the 
engineers’ physical presence, a patent 
or a drawing on a new technological 
development would often be useless. 
They communicate research. Ameri- 
can technicians run refineries, manage 
plants, and equip mills and factories 
with modern machinery. They train 
men to be their successors. 

Without American geologists and 
mining and petroleum engineers, vast 
resources in underdeveloped countries 
would not have been discovered (at 
least not for a long while), and thus 
they would not become sources of in- 
come and foreign exchange for those 
countries. Critics often forget that re- 
sources can only aid a country by being 
developed, that it takes capital and 
skill and involves risks to develop na- 
tural resources. An organization must 


_be available to market the output. 


American businessmen and their cor- 
porations provide this. 

In the development of resources, men 
are employed, wages are paid, and roads, 
railroads, and ports are built. . All this 
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assists a nation’s economic growth. 
Countries have passed labor laws. to in- 
sure that their citizens gain major bene- 
fits. But, most important, a nation pros- 
pers by resource development through 
appropriate taxation and through appro- 
priate’ expenditures of the revenues it 
accrues from taxation. ‘Appropriate 
taxation” is hard to define; it means a 
tax not too high to discourage develop- 
ment and at the same time high enough 
so that the nation shares the profits. 
In the postwar years, many oil- and 
mineral-rich nations have detived sub- 
stantial earnings from their resources. 
Some of their income has been badly 
spent, but much of it has been well 
used and has served as a catalyst in 
dange, The piucess uf develupieitl 
seems slow; critics are impatient; but, 
without doubt, significant economic 
growth has occurred which is directly 
attributable to the discovery and de- 
velopment of resources by Americans. 

In underdeveloped countries, the cor- 
poration supplies the capital for expen- 
ditures for company towns, but busi- 
nessmen make the decisions on these 
expenditures. Traditionally, workers’ 
housing in American-owned company 
towns has provided a better standard 
of living than that offered elsewhere in 
the foreign nation; homes are well built, 
water-tight, and usually wired for elec- 
tricity. Company towns have for 
decades had schools and hospitals. 
Some company towns, however, still have 
barracks-type housing for their workers, 
built in the 1920’s or earlier, which 
seem to the outside American observer 
symbolic of poverty. On the other 
hand, there are new company towns— 
such as El Salvador in Chile (created 
by a subsidiary of Anaconda)—which 
are splendid to behold, with attractive 
modern homes for Chilean workers. 
They symbolize a new high standard. 
Some American companies now try to 
avoid building company towns. In- 


stead, their management has substi- 
tuted so-called “home ownership plans.” 
A worker no longer lives in a 
company-owned house; he borrows 
from the company to build his own 
home. The home ownership plans are 
designed to imbue the “capitalist” spirit 
of pride in ownership—of desire for 
property. 

American businessmen abroad have 
introduced into foreign countries ad- 
vanced techniques in marketing, finan- 
cial control, organization, and adminis- 
tration, as well as operations research. 
So far these management techniques 
have had most impact in industrial 
countries. They have had a marked 
effect on the “business revolution” tak- 
Inv plite in Kuripe. laney have been 
widely copied. It is significant that Im- 
perial Chemical Industries—the largest 
English chemical company—has hired 
an American management consultant. 

At home in the United States, Ameri- 
can businessmen have skillfully taught 
Americans to buy all sorts of new 
consumer products; abroad they do the 
same with the foreign shopper. Some 
economists—foremost among them 
Ragnar Nurkse—maintain that the in- 
troduction of new products and the 
demonstration of products that men 
have never before desired turn the latter, 
from savings and investment to wasteful 
spending. There are economists who 
disagree, among them P. T. Bauer. 
I, too, disagree. It seems to me that 
American businessmen are doing over- 
seas what they did at home; the result 
will be to raise standards of living. 
It is important that the desire for goods 
introduces a discipline—a striving to 
work in order to earn in order to buy. 
Growing levels of consumption encour- 
age investment—both by foreign in- 
vestors and by domestic entrepreneurs. 

One of the most important contribu- 
tions of American businessmen abroad 
—which has run through this entire” 
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article—is the communication of their 
methods and their skills, both technical 
and managerial. American businessmen 
in every type of company have offered 
on-the-job training for workers and 
managers. Many American companies 
run technical schools to teach employees 
skills needed in an industrial economy. 
American managers select foreign ex- 
ecutives and send them to the United 
States to acquaint them with parent- 
company methods or to let them take 
business education’ courses at leading 
American business schools. The educa- 
tion process extends to the children of 
employees; some companies have of- 
fered high school and college scholar- 
ships for bright employees’ children and 
college scholarships to potential em- 
ployees. Education programs range 
from instructing children, to transform- 
ing the unskilled into the skilled, 
to teaching well-trained foreign engi- 
neers the latest in American research 
and technology, to creating “foreign 
managers.” 

Americans have taught their com- 
pany’s suppliers skills, from manufac- 
turing automobile parts to growing 
rubber to managing a small business. 
They have taught their dealers and 
distributors bookkeeping and salesman- 
. ship. They have aided in financing 
these suppliers and dealers. Men 
trained by Americans in businesses 
abroad have started their own enter- 
prises. Others have gone to work for 
foreign governments in responsible posi- 
tions. 

In some cases foreign government 
action has pushed Americans into train- 
ing programs. For example, govern- 


ment restrictions on the number of 
Americans that could be employed 
forced companies to train citizens for 
more responsible positions. Concession 
agreements often specify that the com- 
pany will employ a certain percentage 
of nationals, and this has encouraged 
the training and promotion of foreign 
citizens. Government restrictions on 
imports sometimes mean that compa- 
nies must buy from local suppliers— 
and if the local purchases are to meet 
specifications, Americans have to train 
the supplier to make good-quality prod- 
ucts. In most cases, however, training 
programs have arisen spontaneously out 
of the actual needs of business enter- 
prise. There is no compulsion for 
American: managers to teach unskilled 
Liberians to be bricklayers, except the 
requirements of the business; likewise, 
a compelling reason for executives to 
teach quality-control methods to a 
licensee may be to preserve the integrity 
of the corporation’s trade mark. Oil- 
company personnel have trained local 
contractors as part of company policy. 
“They do a good job for us and do it 
on a good cost basis.” The role of 
American businessmen abroad in educa- 
tion is not to be underestimated. 

In a sense, Americans in the business 
group who go abroad—although they 
may not recognize it—have a mission 
as much as the missionaries or profes- 
sors or diplomats. The latter carry 
ideas, whereas the men in the business 
group, in their search to make a profit 
or to earn a living, provide basic pre- 
requisites for economic growth. This 
establishes a material foundation for 
the market place of ideas. 


' Role Shock: An Occupational Hazard of American 
Technical Assistants Abroad 


By Francis C. BYRNES 


ABSTRACT: American technical assistants abroad frequently 
experience a range of frustrations and stresses in carrying out 
their overseas professional and work roles. They manifest 
these frustrations particularly in the antagonism and criti- 
cisms directed against the American work organizations, their 
American colleagnas, and, tn 9 laecar avtant, hnet nationale 
and their bureaucracies. Recent‘ studies provide evidence of 
the role-shock phenomenon and help to identify these major 
professional problems of the United States technical assistant 
abroad: ambiguity in the professional role, relationships with 
host-country counterparts, communication and participation in 
the indigenous hierarchy, the administrative context of the 
project, and the complex demands of development. Despite 
their frustrations, most respondents view their own efforts as 
successful and their professional qualifications as more than 
equal to the challenges of the overseas situations. They re- 
port a vast range of personal dividends for themselves and | 
their families, although most assess the professional returns 
from the experience as being minimal. Through the mech- 
anism of technical assistance, several thousand additional 
Americans each year find their first opportunity to travel, 
live, and work abroad. In so doing, they are helping to build 
and define a “third culture” of intersocietal relationships. 
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OVELISTS, administrators, politi- 
cians, scientists, and others, ` in- 
cluding some technical assistants, have 
contributed a confusing array of fiction, 
fact, and folklore about the ways Ameri- 
can specialists working in underdevel- 
oped areas abroad react personally and 
professionally to their experience. 


Because of the range and foci of the 
various inquiries, as well as the diver- - 


sity of assignments and of the persons 
who experience them, the available 
research data represent a broad -spec- 
trum of men’s responses. Even so, a 
rather universal phenomenon of reac- 
tion emerges which some have described 
as role shock.* 

Simply expressed, role eee can be 
defined as the frustrations and stresses 
associated with such discrepancies-. as 
between what a technical assistant 
' views as the ideal role for himself and 
what he learns or finds the actual role 
to be abroad or between the role he 
expects to play abroad and the role he 
actually plays. In other cases, the 
shock is identified with such role- 
related conflicts, accentuated in over- 
seas assignments, as between adminis- 
‘trative and professional authority and 
between trying to do a job oneself and 
advising someone else on how to do it. 

Similarly, many American profession- 
als become entangled in the complex- 
ities of bureaucracy, both foreign: and 
American, and develop extreme frustra- 
~ tions when familiar-appearing things— 
whether they be educational institu- 
tions, organizations, American-educated 
nationals, telephones, or flush toilets— 
. fail to respond in expected and pre- 
dictable ways. 

Unlike the phenomenon of gultur 
shock, which most studies document as 


1 William B. Storm and Jason L. Finkle, 
American Professionals in Technical Assist- 
ance: A Preliminary Report (Los Angeles: 
„School of Public Administration, University 
of Southern California, 1965). 


being minimal and of short duration, 
the stresses and discomforts of role 
shock are severe, tend to mount over: 


. time, frequently peak at about the mid- 


point of .the expected length of. tour 
abroad, and seldom disappear.? 

Most students of foreign-aid proc- 
esses agree that the technical assistance 
specialist is a relatively new role, a 
post-World War II development. As a 
role, it has been ambiguously defined, 
frequently misunderstood and criti- 
cized, and, until recently, rarely studied 
objectively. The concept of role shock 
serves as a convenient organizing theme 
because a wide range of topics about the 
technical assistant—from recruiting to 
termination and posttour employment 
—either contribute to or are conse- 
quences of the conditions intimately as- 
sociated with role shock. 

In stressing the importance of role | 
shock, we support the suggestions 
that more effective administration of 
overseas technical assistants lies, in 
part, in obtaining a more complete 
understanding of the dynamics of tech- 
nical assistance and the breadth of 
personal qualities and competencies 
which these demand of the technical 
assistant.2 We have too long focused 
on and debated the attributes of in- 
dividuals for technical assistance, when 
it would be more productive to gain 
understanding of the circumstances in 
which technical assistants work. 

In other words, there is a need to 
describe the jobs to be done and the 
goals to be achieved in specific situa- 
tions rather than projecting a stereo- 
type of a hypothetical technical assist- 


2 Francis C. Byrnes, Americans in Tech- 
nical Assistance: A Study of Attitudes and 
Responses to Their Role Abroad (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1965), pp. 35-45. 

3 Albert E. Gollin, Evaluating Programs 
and Personnel Overseas: A Review of Meth- 
ods and Practices (New York: Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research, Columbia University, 
February 1963). 
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ant “supernian” who rarely, if ever, 
exists, and as Winslow suggests: “We 
do not know how to create him, and we 


might not recognize him if we saw 


him.” 4 


THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANT 
AND His ROLE 


Estimates of the number of American 
civilians working abroad in various ca- 
pacities for American or international 


of ' 100,000. But we are concerned 
here with a more limited range. 
Specifically, we focus on those Ameri- 
cans employed in technical assistance 
or advisory roles by the United States 
government through the Agency for 
International Development (AID) or by 
institutions holding AID contracts. 


This focus excludes foundation and. 


foundation-contractor employees, as well 
as the Peace Corps, and is justified be- 
cause studies of these latter three 
groups are not available to the writer. 
Similarly, we do not have any research 
data about the Americans who fill tech- 
nical assistant roles for the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and other 
United Nations entities or are engaged 
in similar tasks for various voluntary 
groups. 

The numbers of Americans working 
abroad in 1963, by employing agencies 
of concern here, were: AID, 3,419; 
AID contractors, chiefly universities, 
1,874; other government agencies 
through AID, 535. At the same time, 
the Peace Corps had 6,554 in the field, 
while the two major American founda- 
tions operating abroad, Rockefeller and 
Ford, had 101 and 57, respectively. 


t Anne Winslow, “The Technical Assistance 
Expert,” International Development Review, 
Vol. IV, No. 3 (September 1962). 

5 Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, Americans at Work Abroad (Syracuse, 
N.Y.: Syracuse University, March 1957). 


"numbers of Americans 
organizations vary upward from a base . 


These figures did not include the em- 
ployees of foundation contractors.’ 

To meet present overseas commit- 
ments, Iversen estimates that the major 
agencies each year must recruit ap- 
proximately the following numbers: 
AID and its -contractors, 2,000; Peace 
Corps, 5,000; and foundations and their 
contractors, 500. Assuming that the 
average length of service will be slightly 
more than two years, and that the 
involved in 
United Nations and other sponsoring 
agencies are not included, each year 
from 8,000 to 10,000 Americans - of 
various types and skills must be em- 
ployed to work abroad as technical 
assistants. If it requires at least four 
applicants to yield one recruit, as some 
estimate, the magnitude of the recruit- 
ing and selection task is staggering. 
This becomes additionally difficult when 
it becomes necessary, as AID and other 
donor organizations have found in re- 
cent years, to “beat the bushes” to 
find and interest possible applicants. 

After analyzing the interviews of 
1,100:.persons who had worked abroad 
in the -government’s foreign-aid -pro- 
gram, Ohly concluded that most tech- 
nical assistance personnel were regarded 
as “second or third rate.”" He ex- - 
plained that employing of ‘qualified 
personnel is a continuing major problem 


8 Robert W. Iversen, Personnel for Tech- 
nical Assistance (Syracuse, N.Y.: Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and’ Public 
Affairs, Syracuse University, March 1966), pp. 
36-69, Lassey presented data in 1961 indi- 
cating that at least 25 different agencies in 
the United States employed Americans abroad 
in technical assistance and similar roles—Wil- 
liam R. Lassey, Employment Opportunities in 
International Technical Co-operation (Boze- 
man; International Co-operation Center, Mon- 
tana State College, June 1961). 

TJohn Ohly, Technological Potential and 
Capacity as a Factor in Technical Assistance, 
A Report of Working Group No. 5 to the 
International Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil for Science and Technology (April 1961).° 
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because (1) the supply is limited and 
the demand great at home, (2) induce- 
ments to work abroad are inadequate, 
(3) arrangements are inadequate for 
borrowing such people from established 
positions, (4) the personnel procedures 
to recruit, select, train, orient, and de- 
velop talent are inadequate, (5) first- 
class short-term specialists are not used 
enough, and (6) insufficient attention 
has been paid to developing a career 
corps of development generalists who 
could provide continuity to technical 
assistance. 

America launched its first major 
effort to send technical specialists 
abroad in 1942 to teach skills to Latin 
America under the Good Neighbor pro- 
gram. From that time until the present 
. world-wide effort through AID, the 

United States has pursued two major 
goals: ‘to prevent the military conquest 
of peaceful nations and to develop self- 
reliance and reasonable self-sufficiency 
of developing nations through co-opera- 
tion in social and economic fields. The 
second goal has been pursued, in part, 
. by providing expertise through Ameri- 
can professionals, professors, and tech- 
nicians. 
Ohly* has differentiated the nature of 
_ technical assistance into two functional 
categories: (1) performance, which in- 
volves the actual doing of a task which 
the locals lack the skills to perform—in 
a sense, the American fills an opera- 
tional vacuum; and (2) communica- 
tion, which is designed to communicate 
information, skills, values, attitudes or 
patterns of behavior to the people of 
the host society with the objective of 
improving the recipients’ individual and 
institutional capabilities. 
Generally, the AID direct-hire speci- 
alist functions as an adviser, frequently 


8 John Ohly, “Planning Future Joint Pro- 
grams,” Human Organization, Vol. 21, No. 2 
(Summer 1962), pp. 137-153. 


wraslzing divarthy nith ano m = 
working directly with one or more so 


called counterparts. He is not there to 
do a job, but either to advise host 
nationals on how to do it or, as fre- 
quently happens, to help them design 
and bring into being an organization, 
process, or procedure so that the job 
may at least be undertaken. While 
technical competence is important, the 
appropriate solutions of the attendant 
organizational, political, social, and 
economic problems depend upon a 
thorough understanding of many other 
variables outside his own professional 
field. It also involves knowledge of 
and skills in the techniques of advising 
and facilitating the efforts of others. 

The problems and activities of an 
employee of an AID contractor, such 
as the professor who goes out as a 
member of a team from his own uni- 
versity to help to develop an educa- 
tional institution in a foreign land, are 
not essentially different from those of 
the direct-hire person. His problems 
may be more complex because he must 
meet a greater range of expectations— 
of his own university at home, of the 
host university, of the team leader, and 
of the local AID mission. These rarely 
are totally compatible. 

Other attempts have differentiated 
technical assistance jobs by objectives,® 
by level (planners, advisers, opera- 
tors), ° and by tenure and operational 
orientation within tenure. 

Considering objectives, Iversen says 
that it takes one talent to come in and 
put out a fire, quite another to build 
a more substantial structure for the 
future, and perhaps a third to prevent 
fires by determining the threats to prog- 
ress and attempting to thwart them 
through planning and preparation. 

9 Iversen, op. cit, pp. 8-12. 

10 President’s Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Personnel, Personnel for the New Diplomacy 


(Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, December 1962). 
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TABLE—CLASSIFICATION OF OVERSEAS PROFESSIONAL ROLES IN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE® 














IMPLICATION FOR .TRAININGD 





TYPE or ROLE pene 
1. Technical only No 
2. Modified technical Yes 
3. Technical communication Yes 
(training, advising) 
4. Technical manager (organizer Yes 
and administrator at project 
level) 
5. Technical institution-builder Yes 
6. Technical statesman (policy) Yes 


None 

Knowledge of the historical development of 
profession and technology 

Knowledge of language, cultural and tech- 
nical environment 

Above, plus knowledge of host-country ad- 
ministrative practices 


Above, plus understanding of historical 
development of his own and host coun- 
try’s institutions 

Above, plus understanding of national atti- 
tudes and recognition of the power cen- 
ters which develop and how to exploit 
them . 








* Adapted from Conference on International Rural Development, Preliminary Report of Task 
Pue ULL Uevelupilieltl GL PebUbinel dnd Institutini,” July 23, 1Yb4. 
b As one progresses from Role 1 to Role 6, an increasing knowledge of development processes 


is required. 


The numbers of persons engaged in 
overseas technical assistance as a career 
are relatively small compared to the 
total population of assistants, but they 
are increasing. It is now possible to 
find people working for AID and other 
‘organizations who have been in overseas 
service for fifteen or more years, per- 
haps with one or more rotation assign- 
ments back to the United States. As 
their professionalism and future depend 
upon service in a foreign context, 
data from studies of such career popu- 
lations may contrast with that currently 
available and based on persons inter- 
viewed in the United States after 
they have terminated their overseas 
assignments. 

Overseas careers also involve personal 
orientation and commitment. One gov- 
ernment official, closely associated with 
assistance programs in his country, de- 
scribed three types of technicians: (1) 
the person who performs adequately, 
but superficially, and is basically in- 
terested in prolonging the work and 
perpetuating his job, (2) the person 


who is interested only in getting the job 
done as quickly and efficiently as pos- 
sible and is not concerned with involv- . 
ing or teaching nationals, and (3) the 
person who is deeply involved but who 
works himself out of a job by training 
counterparts at every step. ‘This gov- 
ernment official believed that the third 
type was the proper role for the foreign 
technician.*+ . 

Sanders ** classifies technical assistant 
roles on the bases of behavior patterns 
and actual tasks performed and sug- 
gests the implications for training for 
each role (see Table). Most of the 
respondents discussed in this paper were 
in roles 3 and 5. 

Gittinger, in a perceptive paper 
based on his own experience in several 
countries, argues that a technical 
assistant role, if it is to be effec- 


tively executed, is rarely pure. To 
11 Iversen, op. cit., p. 23. 
12 Carnegie Endowment for International 


Peace, Conference on Evaluation of Personnel 
Effectiveness in Overseas Technical Assistance 
Programs, New York, January 1965. 
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accomplish what one is there to do, he 
explains, requires that the specialist, 
besides being professionally competent, 
must be a realist, negotiator, “fall guy,” 
teacher, expresser of ideas, defender of 
the long view, and an organizer of both 
foreign aid and research. In addition, 
the outsider represents an objective 
view, considers the problem in a total 
context, and provides experience and a 
philosophy of knowledge.** 

Seven studies provide the data used 
here to document and illustrate the fac- 
tors associated with role shock. Two 
of these are of AID direct-hire employ- 
ees, while most, but not all, of the 
other respondents in the other studies 
were professor members of AID-univer- 
sity contract teams. 

Four Ford Foundation-supported stud- 
ies were completed in 1963 and 1964 
in an effort to establish a factual 
and theoretical base for future studies 
of American professionals while still 
abroad.® Troyer completed, in 1963, 


18 Price J. Gittinger, “Not by Expertise 
Alone: The Role of the Foreign Adviser in 
Rural Development Planning,” Paper pre- 
sented at Philippine-American Workshop on 
Rural Development, Los Baños, The Philip- 
pines, June 1966. 

14 Byrnes, op. cit.; John L. Fletcher, Major 
Difficulties Experienced by AID Employees in 
Africa, A Report to the Agency for Inter- 
national Development (Boston: Development 
Research Center, African Studies Program, 
Boston University, September 1964). 

15 In addition to the Storm and Finkle 
study cited earlier, these studies are: Leonard 
J. Fein, American Scientists and Engineers 
and Technical Assistance Programs (Cam- 
bridge: Center for International Studies, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology). 
George M. Guthrie and Richard E. Spencer, 
American Professions and Overseas Technical 
Assistance (University Park: Pennsylvania 
State University, 1965). Wendell King and 
Edwin D. Driver, Report on a Retrieval 
Study of the Professional Person Overseas 
(Amherst: Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology, University of Massachusetts, July 
1964). 
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THE PHENOMENON OF ROLE SHOCK 


At first glance, the data emerging 
from these studies of American tech- 
nical assistants appear to contradict 
popular impressions about such persons. 
Despite the general claims about the 
ineffectiveness of American `technical 
assistants, most respondents view their 
own efforts as successful and their pro- 
fessional qualifications as more than 
equal to the challenge of the overseas 
situation. 

Moreover, many saw little difference 
between their work role abroad and 
what it had been at home, and few 
suggest any changes in professional 
training to prepare others for work 
abroad. Finally, with few exceptions, 
they say that they enjoyed the experi- 
ence, and would go abroad again, even 
though the effect of the assignment on 
their career was minimally favorable, 
if at all. 

But, on second glance, other data 
temper these generally favorable re- 
sponses to the professional role abroad. 
These data permit some assessment of 
the difficulties of effective performance 
abroad and factors related to differen- 
tial adjustment. The studies show that 
most American professionals can take 
the personal, living, and social condi- 
tions in stride. The chief problems 
arise in connection with their jobs: 
“role, relationships with colleagues and 
indigenous peers, personal achievement, 
self-development, self-determination, and 
similar matters related to their image of 
themselves as professionals.” +7 

16 Robert D. Troyer, Identification and 
Analysis of Problems and Policies Associated 
with Staffing of Selected University-AID 
Agriculture and Home Economics Assignments 
Overseas (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin, Madison, 1963). 
17 Storm and Finkle, of. cit, pp. 154-155. 
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For instance, 60 per cent of the 
negative values listed by the respon- 
dents in the University of Southern 
California study concerned organiza- 
tional values, and another 18 per cent, 
job activities. These included such 
items as a lack of a sense of achieve- 
ment, bad management and bad su- 
periors, insufficient equipment or facili- 
ties, quality of performance of the AID 
mission, nature of the host government, 
poor relationships with counterparts, 
unpleasant or uncongenial coworkers, 
and lack of self-determination. 

These closely parallel the items 
found, in two studies, to be most frus- 
trating for AID direct-hire individuals. 
Uur lespulideuts sald tat te Muuican 
organization was the principal source of 
their frustrations, with the competency 
and attitudes of host nationals and the 
professional situation of second and 
third order. The men in the other 
study, all returnees from Africa, listed 
relationships with host-country person- 
nel and with the American organization 
as the main causes of frustration. 

Similarly, Troyer found that the for- 
mer overseas staffs of four universities 
with AID contracts associated more 
than 57 per cent of their dissatisfy- 
ing experiences with organization pol- 
icy and administration, plus lack of 
achievement. Interpersonal relation- 
ships with superiors, working condi- 
tions, and the nature of the work also 
caused dissatisfaction. 

Half of the thirty-four direct-aid re- 
spondents in our study said that the 
duties and activities in which they 
were engaged were somewhat too radi- 
cally different from expected: greater 
in scope, duties, and responsibilities; 
involving technical work outside their 
own specialty; and requiring adminis- 
trative rather than technical skills. 

Analysis of the data obtained from 
these thirty-four made readily apparent 
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the fact that men structure and assess 
their overseas experiences in one or 
more of at least three sets of expecta- 
tion-satisfaction relationships.1® When 
asked to evaluate their experiences 
abroad in relation to their expectations, 
some restricted their comments strictly 
to professional matters, others to ad- 
ministrative issues, and still others to 
personal concerns. Some, however, 
spoke of two or three of these aspects 
almost simultaneously, giving positive 
values to one and negative values to 
another. (Unfortunately, it was not 
possible to go back and ask the ques- 
tion again in terms of the three dimen- 
sions or to assess the possible inter- 
actinns among these satisfactions, ) l 

While the data in the four Ford 
Foundation-sponsored studies do not 
seem to support the assumption that 
professional roles abroad differ signifi- 
cantly from those at home, close anal- 
ysis reveals that the respondents spoke 
in terms of the technical competence 
associated with a given profession, 
rather than the actual performance of 
the role. 

Respondents in the Penn State and 
University of Southern California stud- 
ies tended to distinguish between the 
professional role and the work role. 
They evidenced self-confidence as pro- 
fessionals but had problems in carrying 
out their work. They saw the work 
role as the activities carried out during 
working hours, whereas the professional 
role related only to those activities 
which called for the exercise of tech- 
nical skills associated with professional 
training. 


If one accepts their differentiation between 
the two types of roles, then by definition 
the professional role would not vary much 
from one country to another, except in 
some specialties (such as public adminis- 


18 Byrnes, op. cit. 
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tration) which by their very nature depend 
closely upon social structure and political 
processes. To illustrate, an engineering 
consultant who becomes involved in ad- 
vising about the administrative. aspects of 
some project with which he is connected 
might not consider it part of his engineer- 
ing duties—that is, part of his professional 
role—but rather a part of the work role 
for which he is being paid.7® 


Further implications of this distinc- 
tion in roles are found in the fact that 
more than one-half of the University 
of Southern California respondents 
noticed no difference between the ideal 
job and their actual job. When they 
assessed the differences between ex- 
pected and actual activities, however, 
a third indicated they had experienced 
sharp differences; another third found 
modest differences. 

Storm and Finkle deduced that these 
respondents had manifested a substan- 
tial amount of role shock—that real 
stresses had developed because of the 
difference between the ideal and the 
actual and between the expected and 
the actual. As not more than 25 per 
cent of the respondents indicated they 
were doing a significantly different job 
overseas from that which they would 
have performed at home, Storm and 
Finkle believe that the role shock drove 
the respondents back to doing things 
which were familiar: 


Conceivably, the alternatives and role 
challenges were so overwhelming, partici- 
pants retreated into familiar repetition of 
the more product-oriented elements of 
their own domestic role.2° 


This thesis is supported by the fact 
that while the respondents agreed al- 


19 Irwin T. Sanders, “Differences in the 
American’s Professional Role at Home and 
on a Foreign Assignment,” Paper presented 
at Conference on the Role of the Younger 
Professional Person in Overseas Development 
Programs, Princeton, New Jersey, September 
1965. 

20 Storm and Finkle, op. cit., p. 133, 
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most completely that the academic pro- 
fessional ideally should limit his ac- 
tivities abroad to imparting information 
and giving advice, many assumed a 
performance role. Some rationalized 
this because the doing was more im-_ 
mediate and visible while the stimulat- 
ing was slower, less conspicuous, and 
more difficult. 

Nevertheless, 90 per cent of them 
agreed that communicating ideas had 
been more important than performing 
specific tasks. As the job of commu- 
nicating ideas requires a wider range 
of interpersonal and cultural-sensitivity 
skills than those normally considered 
professional, the typical American 
abroad finds that his work-role behavior 
differs from that with which he is 
familiar. 


NATURE AND SOURCE OF 
Mayor PROBLEMS 


Close examination of the frustrations 
that men report identifies phenomena 
intimately associated with the American 
professional’s interaction with the de- 
velopment process. Adapting our anal- 
ysis from a framework suggested by 
Sanders, we discuss these major factors 
briefly. 


Ambiguity of the professional role 

Men differ in their preferences for 
and perceptions of the degree of struc- 
ture in a professional role. Some regard 
structure as guiding and facilitating; 
others perceive it as limiting. At the 
same time, the degree of specificity or 
clarity in technical assistant roles varies 
as a function of many factors. The 
problems arise to the extent that what 
a man does conflicts with what he has 
been told to do, what others expect of 
him, or what he wants or expects to do. 

Factors independent of the individ- 
ual’s tolerance for ambiguity introduce 
much role confusion. These include 
the administrative context of technical 


1 ‘ 
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assistance, the perceptions of host- 
country attitudes, and the influence of 
predecessors and counterparts. Í 

Americans and host-country officials 
spend months negotiating a develop- 
ment project. Still the over-all objec- 
tives or definition of the mission to be 
accomplished may be expressed in gen- 

. eral terms. Various interpretations of 
what is to be accomplished arise, as well 
as different views concerning the most 
appropriate means to reach the goals. 
Out of this context the requests for 
technical assistants arise. 

Requests for personnel to fill a post 
may focus on qualifications of an in- 
dividual rather than describing the spe- 
cific task te be performed and rarely 
focus on the specific behavioral changes 
to be effected among the host nationals. 
Between the day the field requests a 
specialist and the day he arrives on the 
scene, months of recruiting and orienta- 
tion have elapsed—frequently more 
than a year. Meanwhile, major changes 
may occur in objectives and in the 
staffs of the American mission and the 
host government. These situations are 
typical experiences for AID direct-hire 
personnel; they are less so for the AID- 
university contract teams, but they are 
by no means eliminated. 

Host-country attitudes influence role 
ambiguity when Americans perceive 
that the host government, or individual 
nationals, entered into assistance agree- 
ments in order to get economic aid or 
to achieve other objectives. At the 
same time, they may find nationals 
openly or covertly disagreeing as to why 
they are there, what they are supposed 
to accomplish, and how they are to go 
about it. 

When confronted with such situa- 
tions, the American may appropriately 
ponder about his role, particularly to 
the extent that he finds or perceives 
that the situation lacks the prerequisites 
for the kind of technical assistance he 
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expected to and would most prefer to 
render. He may resist the compromises 
in technological approaches or in levels 
of performance which the situation de- 
mands and direct his talents and ener- 
gies into activities which, to him, 
preserve or maintain his professional 
image., 

Finally, the American abroad finds 
his role expectations and performance 
being influenced by his American col- 
leagues, by the actions of his prede- 
cessor, and particularly by the qualifi- 
cations, attitudes, and activities of his 
counterpart—a role relationship rather 
unique to technical assistance and one 
in which few Americans have had ex- 
nerience 


Relations with counterpart 


There is an almost implicit assump- 
tion in most technical assistance proj- 
ects that the technical specialist will 
work closely with a host national whom 
the host government or institution des- 
ignates as a counterpart. As attractive 
as the proposition appears to be, it is 
rarely clear how the role is to be per- 
formed to conform with the expecta- 
tions of the American sponsor and the 
host government. 

Ideally, the counterpart situation 
provides a working context for the 
American and can have a decisive in- 
fluence in helping the technical assist- 
ant to understand and adjust to the 
new culture.2* Those with good work- 
ing relations with counterparts make 
better adjustments than those who have 
no counterparts. 

But the situation is fraught with 
problems. One of these is the attitude 
and orientation of the American. If he 
sees his job as that of adviser and 
teacher and performs accordingly, the 
counterpart may resist, particularly if 
he was expecting someone to take over 


21 King and Driver, op. cit, pp. 27-30. 
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and do all or part of the job and at 
_ least to share in the blame if something 
goes wrong. 

More frequently, Americans assess 
their counterparts as being technically 
incompetent, lacking professional com- 
mitment, having other professional in- 
terests, and being unavailable when 
needed. In some cases, the counterpart 
is. never appointed at all, or not until 
the American has been on the scene for 
some time. 

Commenting on the counterpart 
problem, Guthrie and Spencer say that 
the apparent success or failure of the 
assistant’s mission may depend in large 
part on relationships with counterparts. 
At the same time, this is a phase of the 
program over which the American has 
little control and for which he has little 
preparation. 


Participation in host bureaucracy 


Most American professionals, accus- 
tomed to working in rather permissive, 
relatively nonbureaucratic situations, 
react violently when confronted with or 
obstructed by indigenous bureaucracy. 
Initially, they react against the host 
nationals, evidencing an inability to see 
or understand the bureaucratic struc- 
ture that may restrict and condition 
the nationals’ behavior. i 

Respondents in the University of 
Southern California study provide a 
clue to the seriousness of the bureau- 
cratic problem, in that 78 per cent 
reacted critically to the red-tape, bu- 
reaucracy, administrative centraliza- 
tion, and cumbersome decision-making 
in the host governments. 

Other problems are associated with 
the difficulties of moving communica- 
tions upward in a traditionally authori- 
tarian organization, the issue of foreign 
language and the difficulties of working 
through interpreters, the failures to 
identify the decision-makers and de- 
cision-making criteria, and the differen- 
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tial reactions that professionals have to 
playing the role of a communication 
“middleman.” f 

The middleman role is sometimes 
regarded as one of the key contributions 
the outsider can make.?? By being able 
to move in, arọund, and out of organiza- 
tions somewhat independent of hier- 
archy, protocol, and customs, he links 
persons and offices that might otherwise 
have difficulty in communication. But 
many professionals dislike this role, or 
say they do, and deny having practiced 
it. They may not be aware of having 
done it or did not appreciate how sig- 
nificant a catalytic role this could have 
been. 

Although Americans may be experi- 
enced with bureaucracy, most of their 
positions abroad are of a higher or- 
ganizational status. Thus,.a lack of 
familiarity with the problems associated 
with this new status, and with the ap- 
propriate behaviors, leads to new frus- 
trations. 

Another. possible source of difficulty 
is that the host agency most likely is 
semiprofessional rather than wholly 
professional, and the total organiza- 
tional environment, particularly for 
academic personnel, becomes dysfunc- 
tional, with the American organization 
itself being most dysfunctional of all.” 


Response to American administration 


Whether we: consider the direct-hire 
respondents or the AID-university con- 
tract teams, many frustrations were 
sourced in the American organizations. 
Much of the response parallels the 
reaction to the indigenous bureaucracy, 
but it is even more antagonistic. 

Being overseas seems to make men 
hypersensitive to organization and ad- 
ministration. Most see organizations 
and organization charts as rationally 
conceived structures and expect them to 


22 Byrnes, op. cit, pp. 62-63. 
23 Storm and Finkle, op. cit, pp. 156-183. 
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operate rationally. They frequently fail 
to take into account the distances, time 
lags, lead times, diplomatic issues, and 
other problems involved. Moreover, 
those who manage these foreign-based 
bureaucracies frequently are inexperi- 
enced in administrative matters of this 
nature and magnitude. 

These issues are complicated by the 
usual tensions between headquarters 
and field staffs, between administrators 
and technical specialists, and between 
career employees and those temporarily 
overseas on terminal tours. Expecta- 
tions, values, and styles of behavior 
differ with each group. 

Members of the university contract 
teams have the same and additional ad- 
ministrative concerns and frustrations. 
Respondents in the University of South- 
ern California study were also most 
critical of the AID mission in the coun- 
tries where they were based; 72 per cent 
criticized the mission for exercising too 
much program guidance and control, as 
well as for its general performance, 
ineffectiveness in achieving goals, direct 
interference with the substance of pro- 
grams, and excessive, bureaucracy. 

About 30 per cent criticized relation- 
ships with the home university. These 
generally related to program matters 
and were associated with the degree to 
which the university stressed academic 
values and the amount of guidance 
exercised. Although they directed the 
sharpest criticisms outside rather than 
inside the team, there was some dis- 
satisfaction with party chiefs and rela- 
tionships with other team members. 

Over-all, the organizational complex- 
ity into which the technical assistant 
enters is a major factor in the role 
shock he experiences. This complexity 
includes his team members or col- 
leagues, the host-country institution 
and counterparts, the mission, the em- 
bassy or consulate, plus other programs 
of the United States government, foun- 
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dations, voluntary groups, and busi- 
nesses, as well as similar agencies of 
other countries and the United Nations. 
Additional compounding factors include 
the attitudes of the Congress, the 
subtleties of dealing with sensitive na- 
tions, the conflicts between administra- 
tive and professional authority, and the 
constant reminders that the technical 
assistant is an informal ambassador of 
United States good will and foreign 
policy. 

Just as the American professor is 
unprepared to make the adjustments 
necessary in a situation lacking the 
autonomy, permissiveness, and. clarity 
which he enjoys at home, the American 
professional who goes abroad for. AID 
lacks adequate preparation for work 
in a large organization where program 
goals, supervisory personnel, and means 
of implementation change frequently. 

The typical naïveté about organiza- 
tional matters is evidenced in that only 
25 per cent of the respondents in one 
study had effective insight about or 
were aware of the complex factors as- 
sociated with decision-making in the 
host organizations as well as the AID 
organization.24 They had difficulty in 
identifying the key decision-makers and 
the criteria used in making decisions. 


Complex demands of development 


Critics of development programs us- 
ually direct attacks at one or more of 
three major targets: the organizations 
involved, the personnel, or the process. 
Each critic’s criteria or assumptions 
rarely recognize the complexities of the 
development process or how these 
change as a function of such major 
variables as country, sponsor, situation, 
time span, men, and the specific tasks 
in which they engage. 

The frustrations and antagonisms 
which respondents in these studies as- 


24 Byrnes, op. cit., pp. 46-52. 
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sociate with AID neither indict that 
agency nor classify respondents. 
Rather, this is the phenomenon of role 
shock—the quite common response of 
men of diverse backgrounds and pro- 
fessions to strange worlds of language, 
customs, patterns of work, organiza- 
tions, and work-related problems. 

These men are rarely familiar with 
the tasks of development and the vast 
range of problems typical of under- 
developed areas. ‘They come to their 
tasks eager to contribute their knowl- 
edge and skill and anxious to make 
maximum progress in the limited span 
of their one- or two-year assignment. 
In so doing, they may fail to recognize 
that the factors which frustrate them— 
such as the lack of professional skills 
and facilities—are actually their reason 
for being there. These are some of the 
characteristics of underdevelopment. 

A development assignment abroad 
usually requires more than the mere 
performance of a professional role; it 
usually implies that the technical as- 
sistant is expected to bring about or- 
ganizational and individual changes in 
behavior. This may mean trying to 
change how nationals conceive and play 
a particular: professional role, and it 
may also necessitate modifying the or- 
ganizational and political context in 
which the national professional will 
operate. It frequently involves all of 
these and more—such as the effective 
employment of the professional role in 
stimulating or implementing broad in- 
stitutional or national programs of so- 
cial, economic, political, or technologi- 
cal development. 


Tue DIvERSITY OF PERSONNEL 


Just as development requires an or- 
ganizational flexibility almost impossi- 
ble to establish and maintain within. the 
context of government, so it requires 
and attracts a diversity of men—men 
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who differ in abilities, knowledge, skills, - 
styles of work and social behavior, 
values, and attitudes. 

The studies cited here provide little 
data to indicate there is an “overseas 
type.” The data indicate that men 
differ in their actions in and reactions 
toward technical assistance roles as 
functions of education, profession, and, 
perhaps, certain psychological orienta- 
tions. Through elementary linkage 
analysis, we identified five typologies 
among thirty-four direct-hire respond- 
ents: 75 


Type I: professionally oriented; 
mostly abroad for the first time. 

Type II: oriented to interpersonal 
and social approaches in the work role, 
the majority with prior overseas ex- 
perience. 

Type III: oriented to the administra- 
tive process of technical assistance; 
these were first-timers with educational 
administration experience. 

Type IV: oriented more to the job 
and the bureaucracy than to the prob- 
lems, people, or administrative proces- 
ses of assistance, chiefly persons with 
long service in government or educa- | 
tional institutions. l 

Type V: chiefly concerned with ad- 
venture; all first-timers. 


Other information indicated that 
fourteen of these men most desired 
security in the work role abroad, while 
twenty were far more concerned with 
freedom to operate professionally. 
Those with advanced degrees were more 
likely to prefer freedom. 

The Ford Foundation-sponsored stud- 
ies illustrated some differences among 
professions.?® Those in public admin- 


25 Byrnes, op. cit., pp. 108-114. ; 
26 Irwin T. Sanders, “The U.S. Academic 
Professional Abroad: Role Perception by Pro- 
fessional Fields,” Paper prepared for Sociology 
Colloquium, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 

son, October 1965. 
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istration, for instance, tend to equate 
their professional role with their work 
role, while engineers equate their pro- 
fessional role with their technical con- 
tribution. They did not regard such 
work as administration, communication, 
and negotiation as professional activi- 
ties. Academic engineers who worked 
as consultants rather than as project 
supervisors saw their foreign assign- 
ments as direct extensions of their work 
at home. Agriculturists had the most 
difficulty in maintaining high profes- 
sional standards abroad, but had the 
greatest feeling of accomplishment and 
satisfaction. Social scientists valued 
the overseas job higher than those in 
other fields in terms of self-develan- 
ment; the engineers valued it least. 

Storm and Finkle classified their re- 
spondents as doers or stimulators, in 
terms of what the men felt their role 
should have been. Then they found 
that they could also be classified as 
activists and passives. The activists 
believed in vigorous intervention, while 
the passives felt that they should wait 
to be asked. It also was possible to 
identify active and passive doers and 
active and passive stimulators. 

Seeking to explain the great differ- 
ences in background and perception of 
overseas performance between engineers 
and nonengineers, Fein speculated that 
people may differ in their tolerance for 
ambiguity, that is, the relative structure 
of an organizational environment: 


Those who feel most comfortable in the 
face of a highly structured, unambiguous 
set of demands seek out careers which 
fulfill their requirements, as do those who 
prefer more loosely structured, more am- 
biguous environments. We have called the 
two types “structophiles” and “structo- 
phobes.” 27 


This conceptualization, he suggests, 
may be useful in distinguishing between 


27 Fein, op. cit, p. 22. 
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kinds of people and between kinds of 
tasks. 

Tour-end feelings of accomplishment 
reported by King and Driver strengthen 
this thesis: 


About half of the respondents reported 
that they were either extremely satisfied or 
moderately satisfied with their success. 
When the satisfied and dissatisfied are 
compared, it appears that the probability 
for successful accomplishment is greatest 
when a friendly, secure individual, not 
distressed by the possibility of change, is 
operating in a well-structured situation 
about which he has been given adequate 
information beforehand.?® 


But, as thousands of Americans al- 
ready have disenvered, such situatione 
rarely exist in underdeveloped areas. 


ON A PosittvE NOTE 


Men enter and leave overseas tech- 
nical assistance for a variety of reasons, 
many of which these studies document. 
Despite their frustrations and problems 
while abroad, most look back on what 
has been a unique and memorable ex- 
perience for themselves and their fami- 
lies. They count their memories and 
personal rewards in terms of travel, 
adventure, excitement, and cross-cul- 
tural friendships. 

Some of the more perceptive look at 
themselves closely and admit to such 
personal dividends as growth in ma- 
turity, patience, tolerance, and self- 
understanding. Some are more con- 
tented with life and seek to build closer 
family ties, while others find it easier 
to laugh at themselves. 

Most find it much more difficult to 
assess how much they really achieved 
while abroad; some were dissatisfied 
with the amount of progress they were 
able to make, and a minority felt their 
talents were not used or were misused. 
Similarly, many seem disappointed with 


28 King and Driver, of. cit, p. 47. 
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the degree to which their overseas ex- 
perience is recognized, rewarded, or 
even drawn upon in their Stateside 
employment.. Perhaps they expected 
too much, too soon after returning. 

Even so, most reflect positive atti- 
tudes toward technical assistance and 
its importance in the future of the 
world. If the opportunity arises, they 
say, they would seriously consider going 
abroad again. Thus, they become ex- 
tremely vulnerable to role shock in a 
subsequent assignment.2° They have 
learned expectations and approaches to 
working abroad which may be quite 
inappropriate in another country, cul- 
ture, or position. 

These observations and reactions add 
to our pool of knowledge about the 
delicate process of helping others. Ad- 
mittedly, we need better ways to re- 
cruit, select, and prepare men for such 
assignments, to administer them while 
abroad, and to maximize the use of 
their experience upon return. 

Further, the approaches to technical 
assistance will remain diverse and de- 
batable into the foreseeable future: ac- 


29 This possibility was first suggested in 
John D. Montgomery’s article, “Crossing the 
Culture Bars,” World Politics, (July 1961). 
The Byrnes study, (op. cit, p. 25) indi- 
cates that some multitour respondents were 
most dissatisfied with subsequent tours. 
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tion y vi short. 
versus long-term tours, and direct-hire 
versus contract staff policies, to name a 
few. Comprehensive feld studies will 
provide data of value in such decision- 
making, but the decision will be 
difficult. 

While we do not know much about 
how men learn in cross-cultural work 
roles, it is obvious that behavior does 
change and, in most cases, in directions 
that permit both personal and profes- 
sional growth in the course of develop- 
ing other people, institutions, and 
countries. i 

Technical assistance programs make 
it possible for men to go abroad, to 
adjust and learn, to make their contri- 
butions, and to return to their homes 
with new attitudes, points of view, 
knowledge, and skills. This is the 
hidden dividend in our foreign-aid pro- 
gram, a dividend expressed in the num- 
bers of people who not only can move 
effectively in and out of the “third 
culture” © of intersocietal relationships, 
but who are, in essence, some of the 
pioneers of this growing “third culture.” 


dvisory programs; 


30 John Useem, John D. Donoghue, and 
Ruth Hill Useem, “Men in the Middle of 
the Third Culture: The Roles of American 
and Non-Western People in Cross-Cultural 
Administration,” Human Organization, XXII, 
No. 3 (Fall 1963), p. 169. 


The American Tourist 


By Somerset R. WATERS 


` AssTRACT: The world is experiencing a tourism boom, with 
America in the leading position in total number of tourists and 
total dollars spent abroad. If measured in terms of per cap- 
ita spending for foreign travel, however, twenty other nations 
exceed the United States. International travel expenditures 
for all of the industrialized nations are growing so rapidly - 
that total world travel expenditures will probably exceed 
$40 billion annually within ten years. Tourism may play 
the key role in the future in providing the underdeveloped 
nations with a much needed new source for foreign exchange 
required for economic development programs. 





Somerset R. Waters, New York City, is the President of Child & Waters Inc., 
a management-cousulting firm which specializes in services for the travel and trans- 
portation industry. He has served as President of the Travel Research Association and 
as a member of the United States Department of Commerce’s Travel Industry 
Advisory Committee, 
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URING the past year some 14,- 

700,000 American travelers de- 
parted from the United States and 
spent a record-breaking $3.1 billion in 
visiting other lands. With their in- 
comes at an all-time high and steadily 
rising, with new jet planes able to reach 
any point on the globe in twenty-four 
hours, with longer vacations, earlier 
retirements, and the stimulation of a 
tidal wave of advertisements and travel 
publications, these American tourists 
are ranging from Kyoto to Katmandu, 
enjoying the wondrous sights and pleas- 
ures of planet earth. 


The gladdest moment in human life, me- 
thinks [said Sir Richard Burton, in 1857] 
is the departure upon a distant journey. 
Shaking off with one mighty effort the 
fetters of habit, the leaden weight of 
routine, the cloak of many cares, the 
slavery of home, man feels once more 
happy. The blood flows with the fast 
circulation of childhood. Excitement lends 
unwonted vigor to the muscle, and the 
sudden sense of freedom adds a cubit to 
the mental stature... . A journey, in fact, 
appeals to imagination, to memory, to 
hope—the sister Graces of our mortal 
being.” 


These millions of Americans enjoying 
their “gladdest moments” have brought 
new prosperity to a number of foreign 
nations, caused the provision of new 
transportation and communications 
links to remote cities and islands, 
changed international eating and drink- 
ing habits, and introduced new hotels, 
new products, new styles of dress, and 
a host of other innovations throughout 
the world. . 

Perhaps history will show that in the 
mid-period of the twentieth century, 
tourism exceeded all other influences in 
creating an impact on world economic, 
cultural, and social behavior. The sub- 
ject of international tourism is new to 
most economists and social philoso- 
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phers. It is not a subject taught at 
the universities. It has exploded into 
a world which has been so busy trying 
to cope with this new economic-social 
phenomenon that little attention has 
been paid to the shape of its future 
development. Within ten years inter- 
national travelers will ‘probably be 
spending more than $40 billion per year 
in touring the destinations of their 
choice. Of this total world expenditure, 
the United States will be spending 
about $8 billion, excluding interna- 
tional fare payments to carriers. This 
vast outpouring of $40 billion tourist 
dollars—ten times as large as the 
United States foreign-aid program—will 
have a major role in determining the 
rate of development in many under- 
developed nations, will cause major 
shifts in the gold holdings of the in- 
dustrial countries, and can influence the 
pattern of international trade for a 
wide range of consumer products, first 
introduced into the home market by 
the returning tourist. 

The spending of this projected $40 
billion of tourist dollars will cause eco- 
nomic activity in the receiving countries 
far in excess of the original tourist 
expenditures. As those in the travel 
business who receive these imported 
dollars pay wages and buy supplies, 
the imported dollar turns over again 
and again. For each new dollar in- 
jected into the economy, at least two 
dollars of total purchases will be made. 
On this basis a truer figure for the 
world’s international travel business, 
in the terms of economic activity in 
1976, will be more than $80 billion 
caused by the spending of international 
tourists. 

Apart from the economic benefits, 
of even more significance is the im- 
provement in understanding of the 
problems and points of view of the 
peoples of other nations. In the words 
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of Norman Cousins, editor of the Saé- 
urday Review: 


Nothing is more in the TR interest 
than to have a well-educated citizenry, 
knowledgeable about what is happening 
abroad and capable of participating in 
the making of great decisions concerning 
America’s relationship to the rest. of the 
world. 


A century and a half ago, Charles 
Lamb was walking along a London 
street with a-friend. estopped and 
pointed. “Do you see that man over 
there?” he said. “I hate him.” “Hate 
him?” his friend said. “How can you 
hate him? You don’t even know who 
he is.” And Lamb said: “Precisely.” 

The magnitude of the projected out- 
pouring of overseas visitors and their 
spending will undoubtedly impose 
changes on the host countries, and it 
will dump a staggering new economic 
problem into the laps of the ministers 
of finance of the major tourist-exporting 
nations. 

In the United States, for example, 
our gold holdings are now at $13.7 
billion (a 28-year low) and are steadily 
diminishing. With a deficit in our 
balance of payments of $1.3 billion last 
year and estimated at $2.5 billion for 
1966, last year’s tourist spending of $3.1 
billion for foreign travel was cause for 
considerable concern. Furthermore; a 
look into the future should be cause for 
a Treasury Department nightmare. 

If the present rate of growth of 
international travel spending continues, 
within ten years American travelers will 
be taking $8 billion per year out of this 
country. Economists, however, who 
study the travel market, predict an 
even higher spending pattern for the 
next decade for the following reasons. 

(1) At the present time American 
foreign-travel expenditure per capita is 
much lower than that found in many 
other countries. United States per 
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capita spending for foreign travel is 


$11.6 as compared to Canada $34.2; 
Germany . $21.2; Scandinavia $24.4; 
Australia and New Zealand $12.3; 
United Kingdom $13.5. In fact, there 
are twenty other countries which show 
higher per capita spending for the 
pleasures of foreign travel. 

(2) The probability of a family en- 
gaging in international travel increases 
sharply as family income passes the 
$10,000 mark. It has been predicted 


that by 1975 the average personal in-' 


come per household in the United States 
should exceed $11,300 and the number 
of families of two or more persons with 
real purchasing power of over $10, 000 
should exceed 28,000,000, 

3) Interest in international travel 
increases with education. ‘The rapid 
increase in number of college graduates 
in the United States indicates a broad- 
ening market for foreign travel. 

(4) International travel is dominated 
by two large groups:. (a) young people 
before marriage or after marriage but 
before the birth of the first child and 
(b) middle-aged people before retire- 
ment. The numbers in both of these 
groups are growing rapidly. They will 
have higher Incomes and more leisure 
time, and will be exposed to an ever 
increasing volume of travel-promotional 
material. 

(5) Air fares to Foei destinations 
continue to decrease. Within three 
years Pan-American Airways will in- 
troduce the Boeing 747s which will 
carry 490 passengers and should make 
possible even lower air fares. 

(6) Foreign travel has a delayed 
action on our balance of payments by 
increasing imports in the years fol- 
lowing the trip. Travel introduces the 
American to new foods, drinks, and 
manufactured products. These new 
tastes increase our imports. For ex- 


ample, freshly baked French bread in, 
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considerable quantity is now -shipped 
daily by air freight from Paris to the 
United States as the result of the tour- 
ist’s discovery of the great difference 
between the American and the French 
product. 


THE AMERICAN ROLE IN THE WORLD- 
Wwe Tourism Boom 


To understand the economic, cul- 
tural, and social impact of the American 
tourist in the world today, it is impor- 
tant to look first at the total world 
tourism picture and then see how the 
American: fits within the over-all pano- 
rama. Although America still retains 
its lead as top country among spenders 
of tourist dollars, its relative’ impor- 
tance has decreased in the past ten 
years as Europe, Canada, and Japan 
have reached new levels of prosperity. 

The keeper of world travel statistics, 
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the: International Union of Official 
Travel Organizations (TUOTO) in Ge- 
neva, estimates that in 1965 interna- 
tional travel receipts increased to $11.5 
billion as compared to $10.2 billion the 
year before. This vital segment of 
international trade was created as the 
result of an estimated 117.7 million 
foreign tourist arrivals in 1965. Table 
1 compares United States travel and 
tourist expenditures with other leading 
industrialized nations. . 

International tourism has recently 
captured world-wide attention as one of 
the leading growth industries in inter- 
national trade. World foreign-travel 
expenditures, according to JUOTO, 
have been increasing at an average 
annual rate of approximately 12 per 
cent for the past fifteen years. During 
the period 1950-1965 tourism has in- 
creased at twice the annual rate of in- 


TABLE—TRaAvEL AND Tourist EXPENDITURES, 19645 





(1) (2) (3) Ae (5) (6) 
ITEM SWITZER- TA] Scanpi- | GERMANY 
U.S.A. CANADA & New 
LAND ZEALAND NAVIA FR. 
Population 1964 (000) 192,119 19,271 5,874 13,730 16,075 58,290 
Europe (No. of visits) 7,277,000 659,000 | 2,204,000 | 184,000 | 2,541,000 | 12,192,000 
No. of visits per 1,000 pop. 37.8 A 34.2 375.2 13.4 “158.1 209.2 
Middle East (No. of visits) 262,000 19,000 22,500 10,000 33,000 85,200 
No, of visits per 1,000 pop. 1.3 0.9 3.8 . 0.7 2.0 1.3 
Africa (No. of visits) 134,000 9,500 26,400 14,300 39,000 85,200 
No. of visits per 1,000 pop. 0.7 0.4 4.6 1.0 2.4 1.3 
pa 
North America (No. of visits) 11,302,000 | 5,500,000 20,100 31,600 39,000 90,000 
No. of visits per 1,000 pop. 58.3 285.4 3.4 2.3 2.4 1.5 
Latin America & Caribbean (No. of 
visits, 1,979,000 73,000 5,400 706 3,000 21,600 
No. of visits per 1,000 pop. 10.3 3.7 0.9 (>) 0.2 0.4 
Asia & Australia (No. of visits) 515,000 32,000 13,100 172,000 15,000 42,000 
No. of visits per 1,000 pop. 2.6 1.6 2.2 12.5 0.9 0.7 
World (No. of visits) 21,469,000 | 6,292,500 | 2,291,500 412,600 2,670,000 | 12,516,000 
No. of visits per 1,000 pop. 111.7 326.5 390.1 30.0 166.1 214.7 
Expenditure abroad ($ millions) 2,216 660 . 187 168.5 391.8 1,236 
Expenditure per 1,000 pop. $11,592 $34,250 $31,835 $12,272 $24,373 $21,204 
Average per capita $ 3,300 | $2,330 | ¢ 2,190 | $1,940 | $ 2,060 | $ 1,880 
Gross National Product, 1964 
Average expenditure per visit $103.5 $104.6 $81.6 $409.1 $147.0 $98.6 





a Each person entering a country is counted as a visit. A single American visiting Europe may visit five 
countries and be counted five times. American army personnel stationed abroad are sometimes counted as United 
States visitors when they cross borders on vacation trips. Expenditures do not include international fare payments. 


b Less than 0.1 visits per 1,000 inhabitants. 
Sources: “International Travel Statistics 


1964" (IUOTO) ; “Monthly Bulletin of Statistics” (U.N.). 
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‘crease in national incomes, ‘which have 
been growing at 6 per cent a year. 

Another study charting changes dur- 
ing the 1958-1963 period showed world 
tourism expenditures increasing by 75 
per cent and world industrial pro- 
duction increasing by 44 per cent 
and world trade in manufactures, by 
45 per cent. To countries with rap- 
idly rising populations and in urgent 
need of new sources of foreign ex- 
change, the catering to this new mass 
of free-spending tourists offers.an in- 
triguing opportunity. In the words of 
a tourist official in one of our Southern 
states: “One Yankee tourist equals one 
bale of cotton—and he’s only half as 
hard to pick.” , 

Another great appeal ot tourism to 
the international economic planner is 
its relative stability in a world of con- 
tinuing shifts and changes. New Zea- 
land may lose much‘ of its British 
market for butter if Britain joins the 
European Common Market. Australia 
may suffer a loss in wool exports if 
changing weather conditions produce 
an unexpected drought. A drop in the 
price of sugar may injure a Caribbean 
island. Africa’s increase in the produc- 
tion of coffee may create suffering in a 
Central American country. But income 
from tourism is relatively stable and 
constantly growing. Each country has 
natural attractions which are individu- 
ally unique. Sightseeing is a product 
which can be sold over and over 
again without depletion of the original 
resources, 

Of the $11.5 billion representing 
world-wide international tourism earn- 
ings in 1965, the United States. con- 
tributed $2.4 billion (excluding ap- 
proximately $700 million in fares paid 
to foreign-flag carriers). Although it 
would appear that one out of every five 
dollars spent for international travel 
was an American dollar, the influence 
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of the American traveler, for better or 
for worse, was much more extensive 
than would appear from these figures. 
Of the $11.5 billion total tourism earn- 
ings of all countries, approximately $7.6 
billion represents European earnings, ` 
mostly generated by frequent short 
trips from Germans flowing into Switz- 
erland, Belgians into France, French 
into Spain, and the like. Setting aside - 
Europe for the moment and looking at ` 
the flow of tourists to other parts of the - 
world, we find that the United States 


` is the top source of tourists for such 


faraway places as India, Hong Kong, 
Japan, Egypt, Turkey, Iran, and 
Greece. Of course, in Canada, Mexico, 
and the Caribbean islands the predomi- 
nance of Americans is overwhelming. 
As a consequence of this world-wide 
dispersion of American travelers, we 
find that we have a special sort of 
tourist world designed primarily to 
cater to American tastes. In recent 
years the development of new hotels, 
new restaurants, and new sightseeing 
services, the training of guides, the 
selection of souvenirs; the design of 
aircraft and airports, the printing of 
guidebooks, and the creation of enter- 
tainments have for the most part been 
accomplished with an eye to attracting 
the American visitor. 

Most American overseas travelers 
still visit the famous capital cities. 
London, Rome, Paris, Madrid, Athens, 
Cairo, Tokyo, Hong Kong, and Mexico 
City continue to be highly popular 
destinations. For the more adventure- 
some tourist, the jet plane plus the 
availability of a rental car or small taxi 
aircraft provides an easy escape hatch. 
He can now sample the life in the most 
remote regions of the world, with un- 
believable ease and swiftness. A New 
York travel agent offers “first-class 
tours to Samarkand, Bukhara, Tash- 
kent, Alma-Ata and Baku.” Govern- 
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ment tourist offices are active in Sierra 
Leone, Nigeria, Kuwait, Ethiopia, Ga- 
bon, Nepal, Macao, Afghanistan, and 
almost any other spot on earth that 
catches the traveler’s fancy. Recently 
`~ the eastern European countries, includ- 
ing Russia, Poland, Hungary, Czech- 
oslovakia, Bulgaria and Rumania, have 
made a determined effort to create and 
_ promote a modern tourist industry. 
‘Vast hotel-building programs are now 
under way in these countries. Russia 
has put in service a new ‘ocean liner, 
the Pushkin, between Leningrad and 
Montreal. Since few Russian tourists 
have been crossing the ocean it is ob- 
vious that the new. service is designed 
primarily to attract American and Ca- 
nadian visitors. In Moscow, next year, 
the largest hotel in Europe will be 
completed. The Rossiya Hotel. will 
have 3,182 suites and will accommodate 
5,890 guests. 

The Pacific area in the past five 
years has captured a fast-growing share 
of the American tourist market: Japan, 
Taiwan, New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, 
Tahiti, and Samoa are expanding hotel 
facilities, building airports, and increas- 
ing airline services. 

With all the world ETE the 
welcome mat for the American tourist, 
where does he spend most `of his time 
and his money? As could be expected, 
most American tourist dollars (46.5 per 
cent) go to our neighbors Canada and 
Mexico. Europe and the’ Mediterra- 
nean countries attract 36.8 per cent of 
the total American tourist expenditures. 
The West Indies and Central America 
earn 8.6 per cent, South America 2.6 
per cent and the rest of the world 
5.6 per cent. 


Tue AMERICAN Tourtst—A 
SOPHISTICATED TRAVELER 


Because of the great economic impor- 
tance of the American tourist to so 
many countries of the world, he has 
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been interviewed, studied, analyzed, and 
subjected, to every investigative tech- 
nique available to practitioners of 
modern market research. We know 
who he is, where he lives, his income, 
his age, his educational background, 
what he reads, and his likes and dis- 
likes. But he retains one mystery. 
To date, no one has been able to 
explain what turned him into an inter- 
national traveler in the first place. The 
travel industry is not made up of a 
mass of people taking a once-in-a-life- 
time trip. It is made up of a relatively 
small segment of our population. Most 
of the members of this little group take 
many’ trips. The average American 
tourist is a sophisticated traveler. He 
has seen a lot of the popular tourist 
spots in the world and intends to see 
many more. He is a collector of places. 
His appetite increases as his collection 
grows. 

The American public seems to be 
sharply divided between those who en- 
joy foreign travel and those who cannot 
be persuaded to leave the United States. 
In 1965 slightly over 7 per cent of the 
United States population traveled out- 
side of the United States, with approxi- 
mately 6 per cent traveling in the 
Western Hemisphere and a little over 
one per cent traveling in the rest of 
the world. No one can give a satis- 
factory explanation of the difference 
between, for example, two high-income 
neighbors, with similar educational 
backgrounds, similar homes, similar 
family responsibilities—yet one travels 
and one does not. It is known that 
if the nontraveler can be persuaded 
to take his first foreign trip, then the 
chances are high that he will continue 
to take other trips. 

This outstanding characteristic—the 
fact that the tourist is a repeat visitor 
——reappears in every travel survey. In 
a 1964 study among air passengers 
leaving New York it was found that 
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at least half of the American passengers 
were “repeaters” to their selected des- 
tinations. The most widely traveled 
Americans were on South American 
flights; 65 per cent reported recent 
prior travel to the Caribbean or South 
America, and 49 per cent had traveled 
to Europe during the past five years. 
Slightly more than half of Americans 
traveling to the Caribbean had been 
there before, and one-third had been to 
Europe. Fifty-one per cent of those 
traveling to Europe had made recent 
prior trips. (Approximately 16 per 
cent had made six or more trips to 
Europe. ) 

To try to draw a portrait of the 
average American tourist is an impos- 
_ SUE ngsighinënt, Hé changes in char- 
acter as his destination changes. In 
Canada he is likely to appear with his 
family, sightseeing in the family car; or 
he may be a hunter, a fisherman, or a 
skier. 

In Mexico he falls into one of two 
groups. He may be a day visitor en- 
joying the honky-tonk atmosphere of 
the many border towns, attracted by 
the night clubs, horse races, restaurants, 
and other night-life diversions; or he 
may be a serious tourist traveling deep 
into Mexico to visit Mexico City, Cu- 
ernevaca, Taxco, Acapulco, or the fabu- 
lous Mayan ruins in the Yucatan 
peninsula. 

Visitors to Europe (according to air- 
line statistics) are getting younger: 20 
per cent are under 25 as compared to 
11 per cent in 1956. American tourists 
are reducing their time spent in Europe. 
Median trip duration is now about four 
weeks. In 1956 it was two weeks 
longer. Men outnumber women—55 
per cent men, 45 Per cent women. 
If we consider only those traveling to 
Europe for pleasure, then women take 
the lead, accounting for 60 per cent of 
the visitors. 

The tourist pattern in the Caribbean 
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follows the changes noted in Europe. 
Tourists are getting younger and taking 
shorter trips. Increasing four times 
faster than all other age groups, adults 
under 25 years accounted for 18 per 
cent of the American travelers. In this 
under-25 age group, females outnum- ` 
bered males—60 per cent women to 
40 per cent men. In other age groups 
the men were slightly predominant, 51 
per cent men to 49 per cent women. 
Only 57 per cent spend more than one 
week in the Caribbean as compared to 
77 per cent in 1956. ° 

In comparing Caribbean travelers to 
those visiting Europe there is one no- 
ticeable difference. In Europe the tour- 
ist visited a number of different cities 
m ditterent countries while in the Carib- 
bean he tended to visit only one or 
two islands. 

In South America the trend toward 
younger travelers was less dramatic, in- 
creasing from 11 to 14 per cent -since 
1956 (for the under-25 age group). 
Women accounted for only 29 per cent 
of the Americans in South American 
flights. : 

Visitors to the Pacific and Asia were 
considerably older, with a larger per- 
centage of retired people than is gen- 
erally found in other parts of the world. 
The lack of special low-cost promotional 
air fares in this part of the world 
probably accounts for this. Airlines in 
the Pacific have recently announced 
plans to introduce such promotional 
fares, and the expected boom in travel 
will have major repercussions in the 
economies of such countries as Japan, 
New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, the Phil- 
ippines, Formosa and other Pacific 
nations. 


TOURISM AS AN INCENTIVE TO 
CULTURAL RENAISSANCE 


One surprising side-effect of the 
world-wide boom in tourism has been a 
parallel dramatic increase in local ap- 
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preciation of native culture. Whenever 
tourism becomes important in the local 
economy there is a noticeable increase 
in interest in native arts and crafts. 
Tourism brings new appreciation and 
interest in the indigenous music and 
dance. It encourages the restoration of 
ancient monuments and archaeological 
treasures. It provides reason for the 
preservation of historic buildings and 
the creation of museums. It brings 
about revivals of ancient festivals and 
the general appreciation of local folk- 
lore. ` 

This desire to attract tourists has 
provided a strong economic incentive to 
both private and public organizations 
to preserve and keep alive examples of 
traditional local culture. In many 
countries large government appropria- 
tions are now being provided for the 
first time to restore’ and preserve the 
cultural heritage. The spending of 
‘public funds is justified as necessary to 
encourage tourism as part of a national 
program to increase foreign-exchange 
earnings. 

This cultural renaissance is taking 
place all the way from the grass roots 
at the village level to the top councils 
of national governments. The United 
States foreign-aid programs and the 
United Nations technical assistance 
missions recognize this important rela- 
tionship between preservation of local 
cultures and economic growth through 
tourism. With a modest amount of 
help, the native craftsman practicing a 
dying art finds a new demand for his 
product and then employs young ap- 
prentices, thus teaching his trade to a 
new generation in order to fulfill the 
increased demand from tourists. 

Ancient cities buried for centuries 
are rediscovered, restored as tourist 
attractions, and provided with protec- 
tion and curatorial service. Folklore 
societies are organized under the spon- 
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sorship of the town tourism council. 
Ancient drama, music, and dance are 
revived and taught to a new genera- 
tion to be presented at festivals and 
fairs in the name of tourism develop- 
ment. Old museums get new appropria- 
tions, and new museums are created 
—all justified by that magic .word 
“tourism.” 

As international travel continues to 
outpace other forms of world com-' 
merce, with tourism receipts counted 
in billions of dollars, it seems safe to 
predict that in the next decade the 
world’s most important patrons of the 
arts will be Mr. and Mrs. Tourist. 


Wuo GETS THE FUTURE TOURIST? 
THE Forty-BILLION-DOLLAR 
QUESTION 


Looking ahead ten years, when inter- 
national tourism spending will probably 
exceed $40 billion per year, this new 
economic phenomenon might be con- 
sidered a vast nongovernmental foreign- 
aid program. It could provide one of 
the keys to open the gates of economic 
opportunity for many developing na- 
tions now striving for new sources of 
foreign exchange. 

Secretary McNamara, in his widely 
quoted Montreal address, clearly docu- 
mented the relationship between our 
own security in the next decade and the 
need, in partnership with other indus- 
trialized nations, to assist in the eco- 
nomic development of the nations in the 
southern half of the globe. 

In the words of Secretary Mc- 
Namara: 


Since 1958, 87 per cent of the very poor 
nations, 69 per cent of the poor nations 
and 48 per cent of the middle-income 
nations have suffered serious violence. .. . 
There can be no question but that there 
is an irrefutable relationship between vio- 
lence and economic backwardness. . . . The 
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irreducible fact remains that our security 
is related directly to the security of the 
newly. developing world. 

In a modernizing society, security means 
development. Security is not military 
hardware though it may include it. Secu- 
rity is not military force though it may 
involve it. . . . Security is development. 
Without development there can be ‘no 
security. 


If, as it would seem, in the next 
decade one of the most important 
sources for foreign exchange for the 
developing nations will be through cap- 
turing a share of the $40 billion tourism 
market, we, as a nation, in the interests 
of our own security, have a reason to 
encourage such a development. 


Tinfartimately, the present trandr in 


tourist travel do not favor the develop- 
ing nations. The share of world tour- 
ism receipts captured by the industrial- 
ized nations is increasing. At the pres- 
ent time about 80 per cent of world 
tourist receipts goes to the developed 
nations, and only about 20 per cent 
goes to the underdeveloped or so-called 
“developing” nations. ; 

What are the chances of changing 
this trend? ‘Is it realistic for the de- 
veloping nations to hope to attract a 
much larger number of American tour- 
ists in the coming decade? 


BARRIERS TO TRAVEL TO THE 
DEVELOPING NATIONS 


Among a number of barriers which 
tend to limit travel by Americans to 
the developing nations, the four which 
seem outstanding are: 


(1) The health barrier—fear of sick- 
ness 

(2) The facilities barrier—lack of 
modern accommodations 

(3) The information barrier—lack 
of funds for advertising and 
publicity 
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(4) The ‘administrative barriet— 
lack of trained tourism techni-. 
cians in government and private > 
industry : 


Probably the one greatest hurdle to 
be overcome in increasing. travel to the 
developing nations is the health barrier. 
This is seldom mentioned in travel- 
industry circles. It does not appear on 
the agendas of international meetings 
of tourist officials. Little research has 
been conducted on the incidence of 
sickness among tourists visiting the de- 
veloping nations. 

One disease, the commion “tourist 
diarrhea,” is probably the outstanding 
cause of fear of travel in the less 
developed nations. To date merical” 
science has failed to identify the specific 
etiologic agent which causes so much 
worry and discomfort to international 
travelers. It is suggested that a 
well-financed medical research program 
aimed at identifying the cause and 
determining the proper drugs or in- 
noculations to protect the traveler 
against “turista” (or ‘“Montezuma’s 
Revenge”) is one of the most practical 
paths to assisting the economies of the 
developing nations. 

The lack of modern hotels and other 
facilities necessary for tourists is a 
major barrier which usually can only be 
overcome in the developing countries 
by either direct government investment 
in needed facilities or government pro- 
vision of low-interest loans and other 
incentives to private organizations. In 
countries with limited capital, it is often 
difficult to make a political decision to 
give priority to building a luxury 
hotel for the use of foreigners ahead of 
building factories, roads, or public 
utilities so badly needed by the local 
population. 

The inability to compete with the 
industrial nations in advertising and 
publicity is another problem which 


# 
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stems from the lack of understanding 
on the part of’ political bodies of the 
need for such programs and the inabil- 
ity of government officials to'administer 
wisely the expenditure of promotional 
funds when they are allocated for such 
purposes. 

~ The other great barrier is the lack of 
trained tourism technicians to serve in 
‘governrient agencies and in private or- 
ganizations to plan and execute the 
many essential tasks required in de- 
veloping a successful tourist industry. 
. There is a need for educational in- 
_ stitutions to provide training in this 
relatively new field of international 
commerce. 

On‘ the other hand, there is a bright 
side to the position of the developing 
‘nations in the competition to gain 
-a larger share of world-wide tourist 
` spending. These newer nations have 
_ the sunny climate which makes possi- 
ble year-round travel. They do not 
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lack’ natural wonders and exotic sight- 
seeing attractions. Labor is plentiful 
and cheap—a key element in a service 
industry. The experienced traveler is 
always in search of a new destination. 
Air fares are decreasing. And, finally, 


| there is the example of a list of under- 


developed countries which have suc- 
cessfully made the transition from iso- - 
lation to popular tourist destinations: 
Puerto Rico, the Bahamas, Jamaica, 
Mexico, Spain, Greece, India, Jordan, 
Israel, Egypt, Yugoslavia, Thailand, 
and others have set a pattern which 
can be followed. š 

` Thus, it may be concluded that the 
American tourist, aided by a growing 
number of tourists from other industrial 
nations, may provide one of the most 
useful keys to opening the door to a 
richer, more peaceful life for roughly 
one half of the world’s population living 
in a hundred countries now classified as 
underdeveloped nations. 
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The Legal Status and Problems of the 
American Abroad | 


` By MurpaucH Stuart MADDEN AND SHERMAN L. COHN 


Agstract: The American abroad is, of course, still legally, 
an American. His status, however, is far from simple. Some 
will find themselves subject to foreign military draft where 
they reside abroad. Some will have property expropriated by 
their foreign host. Some will he thrown in jail and search in 
vain for the “due process of law” to which they had grown 
accustomed at home. During the ten years from 1954 to 
1963, more than 43,000 Americans lost their citizenship for a 
variety of reasons. ‘To some three-quarters of a million Ameri- 
cans residing abroad today, there are real problems in their 
daily maintenance of status. This article demonstrates in a 
summary manner the legal pitfalls that can await the Ameri- 
can abroad because he is abroad. ‘These pitfalls can often be 
avoided if recognized. An awareness of their existence is the 
first essential. 
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HE American citizen’s presence in 
a foreign country, indeed his re- 
siding in a foreign country for years, 
- does not ipso facto deprive him of the 
legal status of a citizen of the United 
States of America. That status may 
be altered by certain acts that he may 
, do, but in the normal situation, separa- 
tion from American soil alone, even 
with the positive intent not to return, 
_is not enough. . 
The American abroad, however, . is 
faced with certain legal problems and 
. Situations that do not confront his 
brother who remained at home. Some 
of these are imposed upon him by the 
country where he lives. Others arise 
-because of action on the part of the 
- United States government. While a 
definitive study of any one of these 
situations would take a treatise at least 
as long as this article, it is hoped that 
from these pages one can acquire a 
concept of the types of problems to be 
faced and a generalized impression as 
to the current legal solutions. 


PERSONAL STATUS 


The American abroad takes with him 
his personal status. His marriage, or 
divorce, or adoption is not affected as 
Jong as this domestic status was legally 

‘ created where the American was resi- 
dent or domiciled at the time of its 
creation. While resident abroad he 
may alter his domestic status and still 
remain an American citizen.t And this 
alteration in status will generally be 
recognized in the United States as long 
as the residency in the foreign country 
was bona fide and not just temporary 
_for the purpose of alteration of domestic 
status.* 


1 Until 1922 a woman lost her American 
citizenship automatically by marrying an 
alien, 34 Stat. 1228 (1906), repealed by 42 
Stat. 1022 (1922). 4 

2 Inkpen v. Leahy Constr. Co, 207 N.YS. 
2d 700 (App. Div., 3d Dep’t 1960); Wood 
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When the American has a child born 
abroad, however, certain problems may ` 
arise. Should both parents be Ameri- 
can citizens, the child is an American 
citizen as long as one of the parents 
had resided within the United States at 
some time prior to the birth of the 
child? Should only one of the parents 
be an American citizen, but the other 
an American national,* the law requires 
that for the child to be a citizen auto- 
matically, the citizen parent must have 
resided in the United States for at least 
a year prior to the birth of the child." 
Should the noncitizen parent be an 
alien, the citizen parent must have re- 
sided in the United States for at least 
ten years prior to the child’s birth, and 
at least five of these years must have 
been after the parent had attained the 
age of fourteen years;® and even then, 
to retain his citizenship, the child must 
spend -at least five years within the 
United States between the ages of four- 
teen and twenty-eight.” A child born 
of one American citizen who does . 
not automatically become an American 
citizen under these provisions is per- 
mitted to become naturalized through 
a route somewhat easier than if 
neither parent was an American citi- 





v. Wood, 245 N.V.S. 2d 800, 804 (Sup.Ct., 


N.Y. County 1963). 


3 Section 301(a) (3) of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Act of 1952, 66 Stat. 235, as 
amended 8 U.S.C. 1401(a)(3). All further 
citations to the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Act of 1952 will be given only to the 
applicable section of Title 8 of the United 
States Code. 

.48 U.S.C. 1101(a) (21) defines “national” as 
meaning “a person owing permanent allegiance 
to a state” 8 U.S.C. 1101(a)(22) defines 
“national of the United States” as meaning 
“(A) a citizen of the United States, or (B) a 
person who, though not a citizen of the 
United States, owes permanent allegiance to 
the United States.” 

58 U.S.C, 1401(a) (4). 

®8 U.S.C. 1401 (a) (7). 

78 U.S.C. 1401(b). 
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zen. A child born abroad of aliens 
who is then adopted by American par- 
ents does not automatically become an 
American citizen by reason of the adop- 
tion, but may be naturalized through a 
. procedure that is simpler than that he 
. would need to fulfill if he had not 
been adopted.® 

As noted, merely living abroad does 
not deprive. one of one’s American 
citizenship. But there are certain ac- 
tions that one can take that may de- 


prive one of one’s citizenship. Congress . 


has provided that either a natural-born 
or naturalized citizen may lose his 
citizenship by being naturalized in a 
foreign state on: his own application, 
taking an oath of allegiance to a for- 
eign state, serving in a foreign armed 
force without the approval of the Sec- 
retaries of State and Defense, serving 
in a foreign political post requiring an 
oath or affirmation of allegiance to the 
foreign country, voting in a foreign 
country, formally renouncing Ameri- 
can citizenship, deserting an American 
armed force in’ time of war, being con- 
victed of desertion by court martial and 
being dishonorably discharged from the 
service therefor, committing an act of 
treason or certain other criminal acts 
involving subversion, or departing from 
or remaining outside the United States 
in time of war or declared national 
emergency for purpose of evading or 
avoiding military service.° In addi- 
tion, a person who is a national both of 
the United States and of another nation 
automatically loses his American citi- 
zenship if he has a continuous residence 
in the foreign state of which he is a 
national for three years, unless (1) he 
takes an oath of allegiance before a 
United States consular or diplomatic 
officer, and (2) (a) his residence in the 


88 U.S.C. 1433; see also 8 U.S.C. 1431 . 
9§ U.S.C. 1434. 
108 U.S.C. 1481(a). 
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foreign state is due to employment by 
the United States government, or (b) 
he is resident abroad to represent an 
American organization or business or 
an international organization, or (c) is 
prevented from returning by the illness 
of himself, his wife, parent, or child, or 


(d) he is a full-time university student ` 


(not to exceed five years), or (e) is 
the spouse or child of an American 
citizen who has his residence abroad 


for one of the above-enumerated rea-. 


sons, or (f) he is the spouse or child of 
an American national living in that 
country and had resided in the United 
States for at least ten years, or (g) is 
a veteran of an American war or the 
spouse, child, or dependent parent of 
such veteran, or (h) is over sixty years 
of age and had lived in the United 
States for at least twenty-five years af- 
ter having reached eighteen. Finally, 
Congress provided that a naturalized 
citizen loses his citizenship by con- 
tinuously residing in the country of his 
former nationality or birth for three 
years or in any other foreign state or 
states for five years, unless that rési- 
dence is for any of the purposes listed 
for dual nationals.” 

The Supreme Court, however, in a 
series of cases has declared that certain 
of the congressionally provided causes 
for automatic expatriation are uncon- 
stitutional. The first of these cases, 
Trop v. Dulles}? invalidated the 
clause** that provided for automatic 
loss of citizenship for conviction by 
court martial of desertion during war. 
The Court declared this to be a cruel 
and unusual punishment contrary to 
the Eighth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. In 1963 the Court in Kennedy 


113 U.S.C. 1482. For a legal discussion of 
dual nationality and expatriation, see Note, 
68 Yale Law Journal, 1167 (1959). 

128 US.C. 1484. 

18 356 U.S. 86 (1958). 

148 U:S.C. 1481(a) (8). 


© 


‘firmed but no opinion is written. 
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v. Mendoza-Martinez"® declared invalid 
the provision** automatically expatri- 
ating an American citizen who departs 
from or remains out-of the United States 
during time of war or declared national 
emergency for the purpose of avoiding 
military service. This provision, the 
Court held, was the equivalent of a 
punishment without the safeguards of 
the Fifth and Sixth Amendments to 
the Constitution. The last of this series 


. of cases, Schneider v. Rusk," holds in- 


valid the provision automatically termi- 
nating the citizenship of a naturalized 
American who lives in his native coun- 
try for three years without meeting 
the provisions of 8 U.S.C. 148338 The 
Court declared that this was an unfair 
discrimination against naturalized citi- 
zens. During the same period, the 
Court in Perez v. Brownell? upheld the 
provision automatically expatriating a 
native-born American who had voted 
in a Mexican election.” And by an 
equally divided vote in Marks v. Es- 
perdy* it upheld a lower-court-decision 
ruling that an expatriation for serving 
in a foreign armed force was consti- 
tutional.” 


15 372 U.S. 144 (1963). 

168 U.S.C. 1481(a) (10). 

17377 US. 163 (1964). 

18 See text at notes 11 and 12, supra. 

19 356 U.S. 44 (1958). 

208 U.S.C. 1481(a) (5). 

21377 U.S. 214 (1964). When the Supreme 
Court equally divides on the outcome of a 
case, the decision of the court below is af- 
The de- 
cision, although disposing of the case before 
the Court, does not have the precedential 
value of an affirmance by a majority of the 
Court. See Durant v. Essex Co., 7 Wall (74 
US.) 107 (1868); United States v. Pink, 315 
USS. 203, 216 (1942). 

228 U.S.C. 1481(a)(3). Earlier the Court 
had held that citizenship could be lost only 
by voluntary service in a foreign armed force 
and that the burden was on the government 
to show that the service was voluntary. 
Nichikawa v. Dulles, 356 US. 129 (1958). 
Congress then amended the statute to pro- 
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One may be assured that these de- 
cisions will severely cut down the num- 
ber of expatriations that occur each 
year.” This is particularly true of the 
Schneider case, which, although tech- 
nically a holding only that a naturalized 
citizen may not be deprived of hbis 
citizenship for living in his native land 
for three years would appear equally 
to invalidate the automatic expatriation 


` of naturalized citizens who live in other 


countries for a period of five years 
without fulfilling the statutory require- 
ments and of dual, citizens who face 
loss of citizenship for similar reasons.*4 

Although it may be noted that all of 
these decisions (except Marks v. Es- 
perdy, which was by an equally divided 
Court) were decided by a five-vote 
majority,”> there does appear to be a 


vide a presumption that an act of expatriation 
is voluntary, a presumption that may be re- 
butted by a showing by a preponderance of 
evidence that the act was not done voluntarily, 
Section 19 of Act of September 26, 1961, 75 
Stat. 656, 8 U.S.C. 1481(c). In Marks v. 
Esperdy the Foreign Service was held by 
the lower courts to be voluntary, 315 F.2d 
673 (C.A. 2, 1963), 203 F.Supp. 389, 392 
(S.D.N.Y., 1962). 

23 From 1954 to 1963, 43,457 Americans 
were expatriated. See 1963 Immigration and 
Naturalization Service Annual, Rep. 21 at 103. 
The Department of State has estimated that 
approximately 618,000 American citizens were 
residing abroad on March 31, 1963. See 
Scharf, “A Study of the Law of Expatria- 
tion,” 38 St. John’s Law Review 251 (1964). 

248 U.S.C. 1482, 1483. 

25JIn each of the cases, the votes of Mr. 
Chief Justice Warren and Mr, Justices Black 
and Douglas remained constant in favor of 
citizenship, and the votes of Mr. Justices 
Clark and Harlan remained constant in favor 
of the statutory expatriation, Mr. Justice 
Burton while on the Court (Perez and Trop 
cases) voted for expatriation, as did Mr. 
‘Justice White after he was appointed 
(Mendoza-Martinez and Schneider cases). 
Mr. Justice Whittaker supported citizenship 
while on the Court (Perez and Trop cases). 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter voted for expatria- 
tion in the same two cases, but his replace- 
ment, Mr. Justice Goldberg, voted for citi- 
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thread of rationale to tie all the cases 
together. Citizenship, which Mr. Chief 
Justice Warren has described as “the 
right to have rights,” ?€ is not to be 
deprived as punishment, but it can be 
voluntarily relinquished. Thus, while 
one may be a bad American one is still 
an American and is to be punished as 
such. But one-is not to be deprived 
of what Congress has called the “nat- 
ural and inherent right of all people” 
to expatriate themselves, a right “‘in- 
dispensable to the enjoyment of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” 
and one of “the fundamental principles 
of the Republic.” 27 


THE RICHT TO TRAVEL 


The American has a constitutional 
right to travel. The Supreme Court 
ruled in Kent v. Dulles that “the right 
to travel is a part of the ‘liberty’ of 
which the citizen cannot be deprived 
without due process of law under the 
Fifth Amendment.” 28 This right, how- 
ever, is not absolute. Although the 
Kent decision held that the issuance of 
a passport may not be refused without 
due process because of a citizen’s po- 





zenship in the two remaining cases. The 
only two Justices to vary were Mr. Justice 
Stewart (for expatriation in the Mendoza- 
Martinez case; for citizenship in the Schneider 
case) and Mr. Justice Brennan’ (for expatria- 
tion in the Perez case; for citizenship in the 
Trop and Mendoza-Martinez cases; did not 
participate in the Schneider case). It was 
Mr. Justice Brennan’s failure to participate 
in the Marks case that resulted in a 4-4 tie 
vote, 

26 Dissenting in Perez v. Brownell, 356 US. 
44, 64 (1958). 

27 Rey, Stat. 1999. In 1950 the Supreme 
Court held that voluntary naturalization in 
a foreign state will cause loss of citizenship 
irrespective of the person’s desires to remain 


a citizen of both countries, Sevorgan v. United 


States, 338 U.S. 491 (1950). 

28357 U.S. 116, 125 (1958). See Aptheker 
v. Secretary of State, 378 U.S. 500, 505-506 
(1964). 
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litical beliefs or associations, the Court 
recently held in Zemel v. Rusk? that a 
passport may be restricted for valid | 
reasons. And the Court held that the 
foreign affairs and national security re- 
sponsibilities of the government pro- 
vided a constitutional base for a sta- 
tute? which the Court construed to, 
permit the President and through him 
the Secretary of State? to restrict the 
use of a passport from travel to certain 
specified areas.*? In recent. years travel 
to Communist-controlled countries and 
to areas involved in war has been 
restricted.** 

28 381 U.S. 1 (1965). : 

80 Passport Act of 1926, 44 Stat. 887, 22 - 
U.S.C. 211(a): “The Secretary of State may 
grant and issue passports ...under such 
rules as the President shall designate and 


prescribe for and on behalf of the United 
States.” The Court noted, but refused to 


pass upon, the government’s claim that an . 


additional statutory basis for the power to 
restrict a passport could ‘be found in Section 
215(b) of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Act of 1952, 8 U.S.C. 1185(b), 381 U.S. at 12. 

31 The President’s authority under the Pass~ 
port Act has been delegated to the Secretary 
of State, Exec. Order No. 7856, 3 Federal 
Register 681, 687, now 22 C.F.R. §51.75. 

32 The Court noted in dictum that although 
there is also a constitutional right to travel 
within the United States, cf. Edwards v. 
California, 314 U.S. 160, “that freedom does | 
not mean that areas ravaged by flood, fire 
or pestilence cannot be quarantined when it 
can be demonstrated that unlimited travel to 
the area would directly and materially inter- 
fere with the safety and welfare of the area 
or the Nation as a whole. So it is with 
international travel,” 381 U.S. at 15-16, 

38 In May 1952 a restriction ‘was placed 
upon passports for travel to Albania, Bul- 
garia, Communist China, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and the Soviet 
Union, 26 Department of State Bulletin 736. 
In October 1955 this restriction was narrowed 
so as to apply only to Albania, Bulgaria, and 
those portions of China, Korea and Vietnam 
under Communist control, 33 Department of 
State Bulletin 777. The restriction to Hun- 
gary was reimposed in February 1956, 34 
Department of State Bulletin 246-248. In 
Jate 1956 travel was restricted for a brief pe- 
riod to Egypt, Israel, Jordan, and Syria, 35 
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‘The question still remains as to the 
practical .effect of these restrictions. 
The Court recognized in the Zemel case 
‘that even should there not be any 
criminal sanction for one who travels 
to a country in violation of a passport 
restriction, it must be “candidly” rec- 
` ognized “that the Secretary’s refusal to 


. validate a passport for.a given area - 


acts as’a deterrent to travel to that 
area.” 5 Congress, however, has pro- 
vided that when the United States is 
at war or in a presidentially declared 
national emergency, the President may 
find and proclaim that the interests -of 
the United States require that restric- 
tions be placed upon international 
travel and that violations of such re- 
strictions are unlawful and subject ‘to 
criminal penalty.” The validity of 
this ‘statute was not considered by the 
Supreme Court in the Zemel case.** 
Two lower courts, however, have split 
on the question as to whether this 
.-statute applies to, and makes criminal, 
travel to countries from which the Sec- 
retary of State has restricted the effec- 
tiveness of a passport. One court has 
held the statute not applicable to travel 
to a proscribed area.** Another court 
has held the statute applicable and, as 
such, constitutional.** The Supreme 
Court has agreed to review both cases 
in its 1966 term.” Decision should be 
rendered in late 1966 or early 1967. 
Department of State Bulletin 756. And in 
1961 passports were restricted for use in 
Cuba, 26 Federal Register 492; see 22 C.E.R. 
53.3(b). ` 

34381 U.S. at 13-14. 

. 55 Section 215(b) of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Act of 1952, 8 U.S.C. 1185(b). 

36 381 U.S. at 18-20. 

37 United States v. Laub, E.D.N.Y., decided 
May 5, 1966. : i 

38 Travis v. United” States, 353 F.2d 506 
(C.A. 9, 1965). , 

39 U.S., Supreme Court, 1966 Term, Nos. 67, 
176, see 34 U.S. Law W. 3356, 3418. Argu- 
ment is scheduled for the week of November 
15, 1966. 
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` To travel abroad one must be con- 
cerned not only with the right to leave 
the United States but also with ' the 
right to enter the foreign country. All 
countries, of course, have the right to 
refuse entry to whomsoever they please. 
All countries require visas for at least 
some categories of visitors, but some 
have waived this requirement for tour- . 
ists who come for temporary periods. 
And these requirements vary from time 
to time. Therefore, the only safe course 
is to check with the consular office of 
the country to be visited before leaving 
the United States. This is prudent if 
for no other reason than because ar- 
rival in a foreign country without a 
required visa can result in a refused 
admittance at the port of entry. In 
general, the non-Communist nations of 
western Europe do not require visas of 
tourists if their stay does not exceed a 
certain length of time (varying from 
ninety days to indefinite). All Com- 
munist countries except East Germany 
require visas even for tourists. The 
African and Asian countries generally 
require visas, although a few waive the 
requirement for tourists on short stays. 
And most Central and South American 
countries permit tourists to enter with- 
out visas, although many require a 
tourist card for identification purposes. 

Another requirement to be complied 
with is that of vaccination and immu- 
nization. Almost all countries require 
a smallpox vaccination before entering, 
and many require other types of im- 
munization. Again, these requirements 
vary from country to country and from 
time to time depending on epidemic 
conditions. Again, the only safe course 
is to check before leaving the United 
States. 

The traveling American must also be 
concerned with custom duties and regu- 
lations. He must, of course, be con- 
cerned with the custom laws of all 
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countries that he enters, and they vary 
greatly from country to country. But 
certain generalities may be stated. Im- 
portation of tobacco and alcoholic 
beverages is universally restricted, while 
pets and firearms are permitted but 
highly regulated. Antiques and works 
of art are almost never restricted 
when taken into a country, but there 
are frequently restrictions as to what 
may be taken out. The best way to 
avoid penalties of foreign custom duties 
is to enter and leave the country 
through the same customs house and 
establish an in-bond arrangement for 
leaving dutiable items at the customs 
house during the period spent in the 
country. Upon returning to the United 
States all articles acquired abroad must 
be declared to United States Customs.*® 
This includes not only items purchased 
for personal use but also those brought 
in at another’s request, any articles 
intended for sale or use in business, 


alterations or repairs made to articles. 


taken abroad, and gifts received while 
abroad. ‘It includes articles worn and 
carried as well as those that ate a part 
of the baggage.“ The rate of duty is 
prescribed by the Tariff Act of 1930,*? 
as modified by many reciprocal trade 
agreements. There are certain exemp- 
tions, however. For example, if one has 
been absent from the United States for 
forty-eight hours he may claim an ex- 
emption up to one hundred dollars in 
value for goods purchased during the 
trip for his personal or household use. 
If he applies his exemption to cigars 
he is limited to fifty in number and to 
alcohol, to one quart.** The customs 

4019 U.S.C. 1485. 

4119 U.S.C. 1498(a) (6). 

1219 U.S.C. 1202. 

4319 U.S.C. 1202, par. 812.20. Should his 
trip take the American resident through the 
Virgin Islands, he may bring back from the 
Virgin Islands not more than 100 cigars and 


one wine-gallon of alcoholic beverages under 
an exemption, 19 U.S.C. 1202, par. 915.30. 


¢ 
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declaration, if within these limits, may - 


be made orally. It is the duty of the 
passenger to mention all articles subject 
to duty to the custom officer. Failure 
to declare any item required may result 
in the forfeiture of the article and a 
penalty equal to its fair value.** 


Uncie SAm’s LEGAL “LONG Arm” 


While abroad the American citizen is 
not ipso facto free from the force of 
American law. While it is true that a 


states jurisdiction is generally limited 


to its own territory, it may extend 
on an in personam basis to the citizens 
of one state who are’ in another**— 
although the other state may refuse to 
enforce the law if it be contrary to its 
own law. The United States may 
order one. of its citizens to return,** and 
it may punish him for acts done abroad. 
As Mr.. Justice Holmes has stated: 


Acts done outside a jurisdiction, but in- 
tended to produce and producing detri- 
mental effects within it, justify a State in 
punishing the cause of the harm as if he 
had been present at the effect, if the 
State should succeed in getting him within 
its power.*? i 


-Thus,. for example, there have been 


applied to American citizens abroad the 
standards of conduct prescribed by 


4419 US.C. 1497. A 

45 American Banana Co. v. United Fruit 
Co., 213 US. 347, 357 (1909); The Ap- 
pollon, 9 Wheat. (22 US.) 362, 370 (1824); 
Schooner Exchange v. McFadden, 7 Cranch 
(11 US.) 116, 135-36 (1812). 

48 Restatement, Conflict of Laws, §$94, 96 
(1934); 1 Beale, A Treatise on the Conflict 
of Laws, 415, 431 (1935). 

47 Rukey Land and Cattle Co. v. Miller & 
Lux, 218 U.S. 258 (1910); Restatement, Con- 
flict of Laws, §94 (1934); 1 Beale, A Treatise 
on the Conflict of Laws, 281 (1935). 

48 Blackmer v. United States, 284 U.S. 421, 
436-37 (1932). 

49 Strasshein v. Daily, 221 U.S. 280, 285 
(1911) ; see Cook, “The Application of Crim- 
inal Law of a Country to Acts Committed by 
Foreigners Outside the Jurisdiction,” 40 Wer 
Virginia Law Quarterly, 302, 327 (1934). 
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American liquor laws,®° the antitrust 
laws," and -the trade-mark act.5? The 
intent of Congress to extend federal 
jurisdiction to Americans abroad must 
be clearly apparent." But by going 
abroad Americans cannot escape the 
legal effect of American law, and should 
the United States obtain jurisdiction 
over an American who violates such 
American law, or over his property, be 
will be ‘faced with its force as well. 

The American abroad may find him- 
self subject to depositions and service 


of process in civil cases pending in 


American courts. Should the American 
_court have jurisdiction over him be- 
cause of his domicile in the United 
States, he may be made a party to a 
suit in most if not all states simply by 
mail and publication. Even though he 
be not a party to a pending case, how- 
ever, his testimony can still be acquired 
through the taking of his oral or written 
deposition. Federal Rule of Civil Proce- 
dure 44 has only this year been amended 
to facilitate this procedure and to make 
it possible to obtain the assistance of 
the foreign country in carrying it out.*+ 
As the foreign countries desire the as- 


sistance of United States courts on a- 


reciprocal basis, there is little diffi- 
culty in this regard. There are treaties 
with many countries concerning these 
matters.®° 


‘50 Ford v, United States, 273 US. 593 
(1927), f 

51 United States v, Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, 148 F.2d 416 (C.A. 2, 1945) ; Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. v. United States, 341 U.S. 593 
(1951). 

52 Steele v. Bulova Watch Co. 344 US. 
280 (1952). 

53 American Banana Co. v. United Fruit 
Co., 213 U.S. 347, 357 (1909); Foley Bros. 
Inc. v. Filardo, 336 U.S. 281, 285 (1949). 

54 For a full discussion of new Rule 44 see 
Cohn, “The New Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure,” 54 Georgetown Law Journal, 1204, 
1239-47 (1966). 

55 See Harvard Research in International 

*Law, Draft Convention on Judicial Assist- 
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In the criminal area as well, the 
American citizen may find that his 
station abroad is not a complete escape 
from responsibility for crimes com- 
mitted while in, or against, the United 
States. The United States has entered 
into extradition agreements with most 
of the nations of the world.5* Again, 
this operates because of the reciprocal 
interests of all nations. 

The American abroad is still subject 
to American income taxes. However, 
Congress has provided certain tax bene- 
fits for Americans abroad. To qualify 
for these benefits one must be either a 
“bona fide resident” of a foreign coun- 
try or he must be present in a foreign 
country or countries for seventeen 
months (501 days) out of an eighteen- 
month period. The benefit provided 
is the right to exclude from the citi-` 
zen’s tax return certain income earned 
abroad. One may exclude only income 
received for services performed outside 
the United States, including wages, 
salaries, and fees.°* One may not ex- 
clude amounts received from a cor- 
poration that represents a distribution 
of earnings or profits rather than a rea- 
sonable allowance as compensation for 
personal services actually rendered.®® 
A partner or proprietor is similarly 
limited.®° Capital gains, royalties, and 





ance, 33 American Journal of International 
Law (Spec. Suppl.) 11 (1939); Jones, “In- 
ternational Judicial Assistance: Chaos and a 
Program for Reform,” 62 Yale Law Journal, 
515 (1953); Smit, “International Aspects of - 
FR.CP.,.” 61 Columbia Law Review, 1031 
(1961). 

56 See Kutner, “World Habeas Corpus,” 
41 University of Detroit Law Journal, 525 
(1964); see also Factor v. Laubenheimer, 290 
US. 276 (1933); 18 U.S.C. 3042, 3182, 3183, 
3187. is 

57 26 U.S.C. 911(a). 

58 26 U.S.C. 911(b). 

59 Ibid. 

60 bid. The sole proprietor or partner 
may exclude no more than 30 per cent of his 
share of the profits of the business. 
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pensions may not be excluded,“ nor 
may income received directly from the. 
United States government or any of its 
agencies? although income received 
from a government contractor may be 
excluded.®* Another limitation is as to 
amount. One who claims the exclusion 
on the basis of presence is limited to 
a maximum amount of $20,000 per 
year.*%* One who claims the exclusion 
on the basis of bona fide residence is 


similarly limited to $20,000 a year for- 


the first three years, but he may ex- 
clude up to $25,000 a year thereafter.®° 
If one’s presence or residency abroad 
covers only a portion of the taxable 
year, only a proportionate amount of 
the exclusion may be taken. Exemp- 
tions may be taken in full, but deduc- 
tions may be taken only proportionate 
to the amount of income not excluded.®? 
Should the country in which the Ameri- 
can is resident or present have a treaty 
with the United States providing for 
credits on American income tax for 
amounts of foreign taxes paid, the tax- 
payer must elect whether to exclude a 
portion of his income or take the tax 
credit.** 


WHEN IN ROME 


When in a foreign country, the Amer- 
ican is subject to its laws, both civil 
and criminal. This is the general rule 
of international law.®® But there are 


8126 U.S.C. 911(b), 911(c) (5). 
, 6226 U.S.C. 911(a), 

88 Internal Revenue Ruling, 54-483, 1954-2, 
C.B. 168. 

64 26 U.S.C. 911(c) (1) (A). 

85 26 U.S.C. 911(c) (1) (B). - 

86 Internal Rev. Reg. §1.911-1(b) (2). 

87 Idem §1.911-2(d) (6). 

68 Internal Rev. Reg. §1.901-1(c). 

69 See The Schooner Exchange v. McFad- 
don, 7 Cranch (11 U.S.) 116 (1812); John W. 
Cutler, “The Treatment of Foreigners,” 27 
American Journal of International Law, 225, 
227 (1933) Concord, N.H. 
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certain qualifications to be added. First 
of all, there is the immunity granted to 
all diplomats accredited to the foreign 
state."° But more important for the 
typical American is the claim of the 
United States that foreigners are to be 
accorded a certain minimum standard 
of fair treatment. The United States, 
in conjunction with certain other states, 
argues that there are international stan- 
dards which are independent of national 
law, no matter what standard is applied 
by the foreign country to its own na- 
tionals. Other countries, generally those- 
of Latin America, argue that a foreigner 
who is treated by the same standards 
as a national citizen is being accorded 
the minimum standard of treatment 
guaranteed by international law. But 
short of the breach of this minimum 
international standard, whatever it may 
be, the visiting foreigner is bound by 
the laws of the state where he is. This 
is so as between him and other in- 
dividuals and between him and the 
state. i 

The rights of the individual may be 
extended by treaty. There are several, 
multinational agreements on the status 
of aliens and their rights, but they are 
generally so vaguely worded as not to 
improve on the customary international 
law.” However, the United States has 
entered many bilateral treaties with 
foreign countries in which each country 
guarantees to the citizens of the other 
certain rights of property, due process, 
inheritance, and the like." Indeed, 


TOII Hyde, International Law Chiefly as 
Interpreted and Applied by the United States 
§8426-27 (2d ed. 1945). 

7 Brierly, The Law of Nations 276-291 (6th 
ed.; 1963). 

12 Eg, Inter-American Convention on the 
Status of Aliens, Havana, 1928, 46 Stat. 2753. 

78Eg., Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, 
and Navigation between United States and 
the Italian Republic, Rome, February 2, 
1948, 63 Stat. 2255, TIAS 1965. s 
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these treaties may accord aliens rights 
not possessed by the citizens them- 
selves."# 7 

When the rights of an American are 
violated by a foreign country, whether 
it is the minimum standards of cus- 
tomary international law or the more 
precise requirements of a treaty, it is 
the United States government that must 
seek redress. The citizen must, there- 
fore, place his case before the Depart- 
ment of State and seek its intervention 
on his behalf. The Department of 
State has the discretion to refuse to 


‘intervene. Where it does so refuse, the 


‘American judiciary will not interfere.75 
It should be noted that, by statute, 
Congress has provided that, when the 
President has reason to believe that an 
American citizen abroad is being “un- 
justly deprived of his liberty,” it is his 
duty to demand from the foreign gov- 
ernment its reasons, and if the detention 
is wrongful and in violation of “the 
rights of American citizenship,” he is to 
demand the release of the American 
and to use whatever means short of 


_war he deems necessary and proper to 


effect that release.7° The discretion to 
administer this law has been held to 
reside solely in the President." 


> 


To HAVE AND TO HOLD—PROPERTY 


“Property rights” is a category that 
deserves some special mention. Prop- 
erty rights are, of course, determined 
by the laws of the country in which 
the property is located, and in the 
absence of special treaty provisions, 
an American must comply with local 


74 Todok v. Union State Bank, 281 US. 
449 (1930). 

76 Banco Nacional de Cuba v. Sabbatino, 
376 U.S. 398 (1964). 

76 Act of July 27, 1868, 15 Stat. 224, RS. 
2001, 22 U.S.C. 1732. 

7 Worthy v. Herter, 270 F.2d 905 (C.A. 
«D.C. 1959). 
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law in acquiring, maintaining, and 
transferring property. The right to 
own: property is not a universal prin- 
ciple or an international right, and a 
country may limit or even forbid 
alien ownership of land or other real 
property.7® 

For these reasons, it is necessary that 
before investment in a foreign country 
is decided upon, a thorough search 
must be made and an understanding 
had of the rights and obligations that 
would’ be had under the local law. 
This should include not only the re- 
strictions or privileges incident to own- 
ership, but also foreign-exchange con- 
trol, rates of exchange, taxation laws, 
and other elements of economic reality. 
Although the State Department will 
assist where possible,” the realities may 
show that that assistance may accom- 
plish little. 

In regard to business enterprise, 
regulations vary from country to coun- 
try. Some restrict foreign ownership 
of property, for example, by requiring 
that local nationals own at least 51 
per cent of the enterprise. On the other 
hand, some countries offer special in- 
ducements to investors which might be 
denied to local citizens. Should these 
inducements be offered, the investor 
should be certain that they are clearly 
spelled out in contractual form and 
that the national government is a party 
to the agreement: Such agreements are 
not absolute guarantees, for a country 
may alter or disregard its contract. But 
they have a certain value as evidence 
of a government’s favorable attitude 
and interest, and will be important in 


78 Bishop, Iniernational Law, 692 (2d ed.; 
1962). Ç 

19 Eg, Department of State Regulations 
provide (22 C.F.R. §71.3 [1966]): “Where 
treaty provisions, local laws, or established 
usage permit, a consular officer should pro- 
tect the interests of American citizens claim- 
ing foreign estates and inheritances.” 
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obtaining the assistance of the United 
States government in any controversy 
that later develops.®° 

A state has the right to nationalize 
or expropriate property in the public 
interest where its act does not conflict 
with any specific obligation not to do 
so (for example, a treaty).8* In the 
lawful exercise of its sovereign power, 
a country is free to take the property 
of foreigners, as well as that of its own 
citizens. Opinion is not as settled on 
whether there is an obligation to avoid 
discrimination against aliens, but most 
takings are in fact nondiscriminatory.®? 

The main problems arise over com- 
pensation. Some international disputes 
arise when countries confiscate prop- 
erty without payment, but most dis- 
putes concern the amount and manner 
“of payment, rather than its require- 
ment.®? Most Western industrialized 
countries argue that there is an inter- 
national obligation to pay “just com- 
pensation,” that is, the value of the 
property at the time of the taking. 
The. United States defines “just” to 
mean “adequate, effective and prompt” 
payment.** Some countries say that 
less than full value is adequate. A 
1962 United Nations Resolution ad- 
vocates “appropriate compensation,” 
recognizing that some countries are un- 


able to compensate fully or to give 


808 Practical Lawyer 45, 65-66 (1962), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

81 Stanley D. Metzger, “Property in Inter- 
national Law,” 50 Virginia Law Review, 594, 
597 (1964), Richmond, Va. 

82 Idem at 598. 

83 Bishop, International Law, 693 (2d ed.; 
1962). 

84 Note from Secretary of State Hull to 
Mexican government, August 23, 1938, in 
connection with expropriation of American 
agrarian and oil properties, quoted in Francis 
J. Nicholson, S.J., “The Protection of For- 
eign Property Under Customary International 
Law,” 6 Boston College Industrial and Com- 
mercial Law Review, 400 (1965). 
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foreign exchange. A number of coun- 
tries, particularly in Latin America, fol- 
low the Calvo Doctrine: aliens have 
only those rights accorded to nationals: 
Thus, if a national is awarded 25 per 
cent of value, the American citizen 
would be entitled to no more.®* 

Generally, a foreigner has the right 
to the protection of local law. If his 
property has been confiscated, he must 
first exhaust available local remedies.®? 
The American may then seek the assist- 
ance of the State Department to begin 
judicial proceedings. Ultimately the 
most effective defense may be diplo- 
matic and economic sanctions.2® But 
this may have little practical signifi- 
cance for small interests. It should: be 
emphasized that a citizen has no right 
to diplomatic intervention; ® it is for 
the Executive to decide whether the 
national interest would. be served by 
taking over his claim. 


VOTING IN UNITED STATES ELECTIONS 


While abroad, too, the American citi- 
zen retains the right to vote. But as 
voting rights, with certain limitations 
not here applicable,°° are matters of 
state and not federal law, the rules 


85 Stanley D. Metzger, “Property in Inter- 
national Law,” 50 Virginia Law Review, 594, 
602 (1964), Richmond, Va. 

88 Idem at 599. 

87 The Interhandel Case (1959), LC.J. Rep. 
6, 27; Restatement, Foreign Relations 3211. 

8 Eg, 22 U.S.C. 2370(e)(1) gives the 
President the power to suspend foreign aid 
if a country breaches its contract with Ameri- 
can investors, as defined in the Act. This au- 
thority has been used in the case of Ceylon. 

89 It should be noted that 22 U.S.C. 1732, 
discussed supra at p. 12, has reference only to 
a deprivation of liberty and even there the 
discretion to utilize the Act’s provisions has 
been held to lie in the President. 

90 The prime example is the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, 79 Stat. 437, 42 U.S.C. §1973, 
which was designed to eliminate discrimina- 
tion based on race or color. Amendments to 
the Constitution abolish discrimination, in 
voting, against women and the poll tax. . 
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differ in accordance with the state in 
which the citizen maintains a voting 
- residence. : All states provide the privi- 
lege of absentee balloting to members of 
the Armed Services. Many extend the 
right to employees of the federal gov- 
ernment and members of religious and 
welfare groups attached to the Armed 
Forces, including their spouses and de- 
pendents.®? Some restrict this privilege 
only to those persons,” but others allow 
any person who is away from the state 
for business reasons to cast an absentee 
ballot. Finally, there is a group of 
states that permit any person absent 
from the state for whatever reason, in- 
cluding as a tourist, to vote by absentee 
ballot. In addition to the problem of 
actually voting, there is also the ques- 
tion of registration. Many states re- 
quire that all of the above-listed- cate- 
gories, except for military personnel, 
register in person. Where a state does 
not have permanent registration, or a 
registration lapses, this can be quite a 
hindrance.” | 

As noted, the federal government has 
no absentee voting statute that sup- 
plants the states’ independence in this 
area. But Congress has enacted the 
Federal Voting Assistance Act,®* in 
which, in the statutory words,. “Con- 


gress expresses itself as favoring, and . 


recommends that the several States 


91 Each state has its own requirements; the 
law of the particular state must be checked. 
In ‘addition, these requirements are constantly 
changing as a state here and there alters its 
rights or procedures concerning absentee bal- 
loting. The information furnished here is 
compiled state by state in Smith, Voting and 
Election Laws (1960); Bernard, Election Laws 
(1950) ; and Department of Defense Pamphlet, 
Voting Information, 1966. 

92 E.g., New Mexico, South Carolina. 

93 E.g. District of Columbia, parts of New 
York. Many states provide for the lapse of 
a registration where a person fails to vote 


in one or two or four consecutive general’ 


elections. 
© 945 USC. 2171. 
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take, immediate legislative or adminis- 
trative action” to permit absentee bal- 
loting by servicemen, members of the 
Merchant Marine, civilian government 
employees, and members of religious 
groups or welfare agencies officially 
attached to and serving the Armed 
Forces, and the spouses and dependents 
of each category. The Act provides a 
simplified procedure which the states 
could adopt and which the federal gov- 
ernment would assist in carrying out. 
Most states have followed the con- 
gressional recommendation at least as 


.far as servicemen and their dependents 


are concerned. Many have followed 
the recommendation for categories men- 
tioned. And, as noted, some have gone 
beyond to include those on business and 
those who are traveling for pleasure. 


Tue DrartT—WHOSE? 


The earlier discussion of inroads 
upon the rights of Americans to travel 
abroad freely omitted one important 
source of interference—that imposed 
upon the young American male by his 
United States draft board. Selective 
Service provides that a male of draft 
age may apply to his draft board 
for a permit to travel abroad.“ This 
permit is not a legal prerequisite to 
foreign travel, and one may travel with- 
out it, but doing so presents certain 
dangers. If the permit is issued, the 
draft board will defer any action as to 
the individual until the expiration of 
the permission to travel. But should 
the individual go abroad without the 
permit and then be notified to take a 
physical or to report, he is bound by 
that notice. And the notice is effective 
as of the time that it was mailed to 
the last address furnished the draft 
board.” Although a physical may be 


95 32 C.F.R. 1621.16. i 

3632 C.F.R. 1641.3. This regulation places 
on the registrant the duty to advise the draft, 
board of all address changes. 
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taken overseas, thé problem remains of 
receiving in time the notice mailed to 
the last address furnished the United 
States draft board. 

However, the American male abroad 
must also be concerned about the draft 
laws of the foreign country where he is. 
As a practical matter, except in the case 
of dual nationals, there is no problem 
with those on short sojourns. It is the 
resident alien who poses the problem. 
There is no generally. recognized inter- 
national law on this problem, the Hague 
Conference of 1907 specifically leaving 
the matter up to treaties between the 
various states.°7' Some writers have 
suggested a distinction between con- 
scription of an alien to protect the 
social order and conscription for purely 
political reasons.°* But no one has 


proffered a means of differentiating be- 


tween the two. 

Prior to 1948, Treaties of Friendship, 
Trade, and Navigation entered into by 
the United States contained a clause by 
which each state agreed not to draft 
nationals of the other.°® Since 1948, 
however, the United States’ domestic 
conscription policy has changed, and 


97 See 1 Scott, The Hague Peace Conferences 
of 1899 & 1907, 549 (1909). 

98 See Louis C. Stramburg, “International 
Law and the Conscription of Aliens,” 27 Al- 
bany Law Review, 11, 27 (1963). 

99 See William W. Fitzhugh and Charles C. 
Hyde, “Drafting of Neutral Aliens by the 
United States,” 36 American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, 369, 379 (1942), Concord, N.H. 
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therefore treaties entered into after that 
date omit the clause.t° Whether the 
United States has a treaty of one type, 
or the other with a particular country, 
assuming it has any treaty of friendship 
at all, must be ascertained at the time 
that an extended stay in a particular 
country is contemplated? 

In the case of the dual ‘national, : 
should an American citizen who is also 
a national of another country, or even 
claimed by that country to be a national, 
visit the other country, he could, in 
absence of a treaty to the contrary, 
be drafted by that country or even 
prosecuted for draft evasion. The atti- < 
tude of the individual country is the 
important element here. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus, the American abroad must be 
aware that there are multiple legal con- 
sequences arising from his being in a 
foreign country. His every action must 
be viewed in the light of his dual re- 
sponsibilities—to the country in which 
he is a guest and to the country to 
which he owes permanent allegiance. 


100See Herman Walker, “Modern Treaties 
of Friendship, Trade, Commerce and Naviga- 
tion,” 42 Minnesota Law Review, 805 (1958), 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Raymond Probst, “In- 
ternational Demarcation of Compulsory Mili- 
tary Service with Special Emphasis on Swiss- 
United States Situation,” 45 Georgetown Law 
Journal, 60 (1956), Washington, D.C. 

101 See U.S., Department of State, Treaties 
in Force (1966) for latest compilation. 
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The American Family in India 


By Ruts HILL USEEM 


ABSTRACT: In India, overseas American men under govern- 
ment, business, missionary, and cultural-exchange sponsorship 
typically are married. Although their wives perform many of 
the same functions abroad as at home, the cultural, social, and 

_ physical contexts are quite divergent. In addition, their ‘“de- 
pendency” and “representational” statuses mean that family 
life and work life of husbands are closely intertwined. There 
are three areas which are unusually productive of family — 
stresses early in the overseas assignment. which ramify into 
the effectiveness of the primary employee: unavailability of” 
housing and protracted stays in hotels; difficulties in inter- 
acting with servants because of the gross cultural, social, and 
linguistic disparities between the American wife and house- 
hold employees; and illness precipitated by high exposure to 
hazards for which they have not yet developed routinized 
health practices. Wives, the local American communities, and 
the organizational sponsors have developed reasonably satis- 
factory “third-cultural” solutions which in time are utilized 
by most families to meet these stress-producing circumstances. 
A fourth area, inadequate educational facilities for children, 
because it is least subject to individual resolution or even the 
action of a single organization, remains a major obstacle in 
the retention of American fathers most qualified for work roles 
in India, especially as their children approach the secondary 
school age. 
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HIS is a report on the intrafamily 

patterns of overseas Americans. 
Although the relevance of these for 
other roles is indicated, the social life 
which is a part of the husband’s work 
and representational role is not ex- 
plored directly. 

As a wife, the overseas American 
performs basically the same functions 
in the foreign assignment which she 
fulfills in the United States or any 
place else in the world. If both a wife 


and mother, the woman is responsible . 


for establishing and maintaining a 
home; caring for the physical and emo- 
tional needs of family members; ar- 
ticulating educational, religious, medi- 
cal, and recreational concerns of family 
members with out-of-family agencies 
and institutions; contributing to the 
. socialization of the young; relating to 
the economic system as a consumer; 
and participating as a woman in the dis- 
staff subculture of neighborhood, com- 
munity, and voluntary activities. 

This seeming similarity of roles has 
led many into making the facile as- 
sumption that there exists a high posi- 
tive correlation between quality of per- 
formance of the role in the two settings 
and, therefore, that successful role per- 
formance overseas is assured by select- 
ing only those wives for foreign assign- 
ment who have a history of performing 
these tasks well. 

It would be nice if it were so; it 
would give an easy solution for emo- 
tionally laden problems which have 
high relevance for the success of bi- 
national and international ventures, for 
the costs of overseas programs, for the 
work performance of the primary em- 
ployee, and for the promotion of better 
international understanding and co- 
operation. 

To explore the family dimensions of 
overseas life, a field study was con- 
ducted in India as part of the explora- 
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tion of Americans living and working 
abroad. We interviewed in depth the 
wives (if available) of the 129 married 
men in the sample used for the analysis 
of the work roles of Americans in 
India. Additional information rele- 
vant to the family dimension was 
gathered by participant observation in 
schools attended by American children, 
meetings of women’s organizations, 
church services, and social gatherings— 
cocktail parties, teas, dinners, and re- 
ceptions for visiting dignitaries, new 
«arrivals, and those about to depart. 

Out of this year-long study came 
four interrelated clues as to why the 
manner of confronting the realities of 
living in India could not be simply - 
predicted from earlier modes of family 
adjustment. These can be summarized 
as follows. 

(1) No role is performed in a 
vacuum but within a social structure, 
a cultural setting, and a physical en- 
vironment. Although the functions of 
the wife and mother may be the same 
in America and on a foreign assignment, 
the structural, cultural, and physical 
contexts within which wives and moth- 
ers fulfill their obligations are quite 
divergent. Despite differences, there is 
greater substantive continuity in the 
professional and technical tasks of’ the 
work role of primary employees as they 
move from one setting to another 
around the world or within India than 
there is for the wife and mother role. 
In short, the complex of variables per- 
tinent to family life more often than 
not results in a pattern unique to each 
family at a particular time and place. 

(2) Overseas wives—along with 
children, if any—are classified as “de- 

1See John Useem, “Work Patterns of 
Americans in India” in this issue. Basic con- 
cepts, such as binational third culture and 
generations of the third culture, developed 


in that analysis are used herein without 
definition. 
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pendents” by husbands? employers. 
This is not an unknown pattern in 
American life—we have long had de- 
pendents of armed-forces personnel and 
paternalistic “company towns.” But 
for many of the families and for most 
of the newer organizations in cross- 
cultural enterprises, “dependents” im- 
plies far more extensive involvement 
for both families and organizations than 
is customarily experienced in most of 
the urbanized, industrialized Western 
world where work roles and family roles 
(even within the same person) are 
separated physically, socially, and cul- 
turally. 

No nuclear family can sustain itself. 
In the West, more of the structures and 
services activated by the family to ful- 
fill its needs for housing, education, 
consumers’ goods, friendship, social life, 
medical care, and transportation are 
separated from the structures in which 
family members are employed. In 
India, comparable supporting ‘struc- 
tures are lacking, present but unavail- 
able, or irrelevant to the purpose of the 
American’s presence in the country (for 
example, family homeownership is pres- 
ent in India but not available to Ameri- 
cans assigned to India). Hence, be- 
cause facilities and services must be 
secured either directly or indirectly 
through the sponsoring agencies, the 
family sector and work sector are in- 
extricably interlocked and constantly 
ramify into each other—sometimes to 
the distress of both family and sponsor 
and sometimes to their mutual satis- 
faction. , 

(3) In part because of the de- 
pendency status but also because of 
the “foreigner” status, wives, children, 
and the family collectively have “rep- 
resentational roles.” Behavior which is 
considered within the area of “privacy” 
and “nobody’s business” within the 
United States becomes redefined in the 
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v foreign setting as visible “public” be- 


havior and “everybody’s business”— 
ranging from local communities (In- 
dian, American, and other foreign), 
Indian and American governments, 
sponsoring agencies, and even news- 
papers and authors. Furthermore, any 
and all of these groupings ocan, and 
often do, apply positive and negative 
sanctions—sometimes directly and more 
often indirectly. 

(4) Because the husband, wife, and 
children are not just individuals relat- 
ing themselves privately to each other 
within the confines of their own home, 
but living examples of America in gen- 
eral and their sponsor in particular, 
much of the interaction which each 
member or the family collectively has 
with other Americans, other foreigners, 
and Indians is permeated by the “rep- - 
resentational role.” For many middle- 
class Americans who are socialized 
within the United States to wanting to 
be taken “on their individual merits” 
this comes as somewhat of a shock— 
and some never learn to live with it 
easily. For others, however, self-con- 
scious disciplining of behavior in keep- 
ing with the ascribed role brings such 
satisfying rewards in terms of elevated 
status, access to important sectors of 
the modern world, and increased knowl- 
edge and understanding that they be- 
come involved in overseas living and 
actively prefer it as a way of life. 
This is true of even that most trouble- 
some sector of American life, the teen- 
agers, who customarily behave better, 
according to their parents’ assessment, 
in the foreign assignment than at home. 


‘THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK-——STRESSES 
AND RESOURCES 


Emphasis will be put on the contents 
of stresses experienced by American 
families in India and the resoufces 
available or created for their resolution. 
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This is not the “what’s the problem 
and how to avoid it? approach but 
rather stems from a theoretical concep- 
tion of the dynamic interrelationship 
between individuals, social structures, 
and culture patterns. 

Stating the general theory in terms 
of the American family in India, we 
can summarize it as follows. 

Life is experienced as a series of 
stresses and satisfactions. To be alive 
is to have problems; to stay alive is 
continuously to find resources to solve 
problems. Some stresses grow out of 
“problems of adjustment”—adjusting 
physically to the environment and 
learning the patterns already collec- 
tively devised to alleviate stresses com- 
monly experienced by most persons. 
Other stresses arise from “problems of 
structural access’”—solutions to prob- 
lems do exist, but because of the 
family’s position such solutions are un- 
available, for example, the status of 
foreigner may cut the family off from 
some, or the family may be physically 
isolated from the American community 
for help, or the wife may be so ill 
that-she cannot activate the available 
resources, 

Some stresses, however, are inherent 
in the “innovation of problem resolu- 
tions.” Such problems are usually re- 
defined by Americans as “challenges,” 
for the individual has knowledge about 
how they have been resolved by others 
or has original ideas about how they 
could be resolved; in either case, the 
wife works to bring them about. Suc- 
cessful resolutions may be individual 
“inventions” which are then followed by 
others and become part of the cultural 
repertoire, but more often the innovators 
of problem resolution have to work with 
others (and herein lies the stress) in or- 
der to bring about desired results. An 
example would be the woman who calls 
together a group of mothers to set up a 
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local school for the education of chil- 
dren. 

The Indo-American third culture, is 
not a stable culture which generates 
only “problems of adjustment” for its 
members (although there is this as- 
pect), but rather it is a changing cul- 
ture, highly protean within a rather 
firm outline. There are stresses felt by 
its members precipitated by differential 
structural access, by continuation of 
old, unresolved problems, and hy new 
problems which arise. 

Neither stresses nor resources are dis- 
tributed evenly throughout the Ameri- 
can families in the Indian setting. Some 
vary with the characteristics of the 
family itself. Before delineating the 
situational factors, then, let us sum- 
marize the family characteristics. 


FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 


The average wife is about forty. For 
one half of the wives accompanying 
their husbands, it is their first experi- 
ence in overseas living—first-time- 
outers.” This half are American-born 
and -reared. One fourth have lived 
with their husbands in some country 
other than India before their present 
assignment—the “experienced.” .One 
out of seven has, as an adult, lived, 
studied, or worked in a country other 
than her birth before meeting her hus- 
band. One fifth were born and raised 
outside the United States—that is, they 
are either foreign nationals by birth or 
American nationals reared in a foreign 
country as children of missionaries, 
businessmen, or members of the armed 
forces or diplomatic services (children 
of an earlier binational third culture). 

These characteristics vary according 
to the organizational sponsor of the 
husband. Wives of Foreign Service 
officers are younger; over half are first- 
time-outers; only one third are experi- 
enced in another foreign society; and, . 
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with few exceptions, are American-born 
and -reared. Wives of informational 
service officers approximate the average 
age of the Foreign Service wife, but 
two-thirds have had prior experience ‘in 
a country other than the United States 
—but not typically. under government: 
auspices. Wives of technical assistance 
personnel are older (two-thirds over. 
forty); and for ‘three-fourths of them; 
India is the first foreign assignment 
after having been born and reared and 
having spent their. adult years in the 
United States. Women with interna- 
tional: organizations approximate the 
characteristics of the wives. of technical 
assistants. . 

Wives of missionaries distribute 
themselves bimodally with respect to 
` age—being either around thirty-five or 
around fifty, a gap reflecting the war 
years when few missionaries entered 
India. The older group are “old 
hands,” having lived most of their adult 
years in India where they have raised 
and educated their children. Both, 
older and. younger wives usually enter 
India as young adults and. are without 
experience, as adults in any other for- 
eign country. One third of them came 
as single young missionaries and met 
and married their husbands in India; 
one fourth are foreign nationals by birth 
from British Commonwealth countries, 
and one out of seven are American 
nationals born and reared in Asian 
countries as children of missionaries. 
` Missionary wives differ from all others 
in that most are not only wives but also 
primary employees themselves. 

Similar to missionaries’ wives, wives 
of businessmen are distributed bimod- 
ally in. age. They are the most cos- 
mopolitan of all wives. For only one 
fifth is this the first overseas experience 
after having been born and raised in 
the United States. Almost half have 
been with their husbands in another 
foreign country; one fourth are foreign 
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by birth and stem from “internationally 
oriented” sectors of their home country. 
Many have pursued an education in a 
country other than that of their birth. 
Most are bilingual or trilingual. In 
contrast to the- missionaries, none are 
employed in their own right. 


STAGE IN LIFE CYCLE 


One out of ten couples is childless; 
one out of ten has grown children; and 
eight out of ten have children of college 
age:or younger. Because age of parent 
is correlated with organizational spon- 
sor and because number of children. 
varies with style of life, the age and 
number of children vary in the differ- 
ent groupings. Missionaries average 
over three children, but have a larger 
proportion who are older but reared in 
India; informational services and For- 
eign Service wives have three, and 
they are young; businessmen have two; 
and technical assistants have two among 
the young group but have a larger 
proportion of women with grown chil- 
dren who do not accompany: them .to 
India. : 

Anticipating a later section, it migh 
be noted that those families who have 
only preschool children are intact 
families in their place of residence in 
India. Others with school-age children 
undergo varying degrees of separation 
depending upon their length of time in 
India (the shorter the time, the less 
separation), the availability of local 
schools, and the. aspirations of the 
parents for quality education for their 
children (the greater the aspiration, the 
more likely the separation). 


FURTHER INTRODUCTION 


Only husbands are selected for over- 
seas service; their wives and children 
are recruited by organizations only in- 
directly in the sense that they are 
related to the primary selectee. Mis- 
sionary organizations may deselect a 
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married man because his wife is not 
qualified for service, but we could find 
no case where the wife was the primary 
selectee and an unqualified husband 
was indirectly included. Because of the 
close relationship between family life 
and work life overseas, the type of wife 
and her performance reflect directly on 
the husband’s performance and less di- 
rectly on the organization’s assessment 
of the husband. As a result, most 
husbands expect, and often get, good 
performance from their wives and chil- 
dren. If they do not, the men either 
leave the overseas assignment or, occa- 
sionally, select a more competent wife. 

These expectations are further rein- 
forced by the feminine subculture. A 
crucial figure in setting the tone for 
family living is the wife of the senior- 
most American member of the organiza- 
tion or local American community. If 
she is an experienced, conipetent, and 
physically well individual, she does 
much to organize resources for aiding 
newcomers, for passing on the norms 
of the third culture, for enlisting or- 
ganizational support for critical situa- 
tions in families, and for carrying less- 
competent wives. In addition, she be- 
comes a model to other wives. If she is 
inexperienced, incompetent, or incapaci- 
tated, and if there is no other woman 
who enters the: breach, husbands and 
organizations suffer. The competent 
senior wife is often resented by new- 
comers and occasionally by husbands, 
including her own, but she is ignored 
only with peril by either families or 
organizations. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WIVES 


The wives of Americans in India can 
be classified in the following rubrics. 
“Copers”—-women who emphasize self- 
direction, hold strongly to certain broad 
values in life, have a positive sense of 
their own worth, initiate action in their 
attempts to organize their environment 
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in keeping with their aims and, in 
general, have an affirmative, enthusias- 
tic view of life. Early in their stay in 
India, copers have no fewer problems 
than others; indeed their very stance 
of confronting their world head-on ac- 
tually precipitates situations which dis- 
tress them. Certainly they are often 
the source of other people’s stresses— 
especially as they work to innovate a 
solution to a personal, family, or group 
problem. “Licking the problem,” as 
they put it, often becomes the source of 
new patterns in the feminine subculture 
(for example, preparing homes for new- 
comers so “they don’t have to go 
through what I went through,” which 
then becomes a characteristic of that 
post). But if no amount of action on 
their part results in effective solutions 
of problems near to their central values 
(most particularly in housing and edu- 
cation of children) these women suffer 
extreme stress and resolve it by putting 
pressures on their husbands to leave 
the field, be reassigned some place else, 
or by leaving their husbands (usually 
only temporarily). 

The second type, “the cautious,” are 
neither enthusiastic nor „indifferent; 
they weigh alternatives carefully, an- 
ticipate difficulties they may run into, 
and take a long time to make up their 
minds. This does not mean that they 
are always able to anticipate contin- 
gencies with accuracy, nor to arrive at 
satisfactory solutions, but they tena- 
ciously plod through the circumstances 
in which they find themselves. Because 
they are “extractors” from the environ- 
ment, they make few contributions to 
the development of new social patterns. 
If stressed because their assessment was 
inaccurate, they turn to hunting an- 
other environment more to their liking. 
A high proportion of the “cautious” 
consider India a terminal appointment, 
but they do not leave precipitously nor 
do they complain unduly. 


as 
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“Supporters” constitute the third 
type. They are low on self-direction 
but responsive to direction from others; 
they are supportive of others, including 
their husbands, but do not take active 
leadership. They experience stresses 
which grow out of problems of adjust- 
ment if put into a highly structured 
situation but resolve the stress by learn- 
ing the local patterns. If put into an 
unstructured situation (for example, 
first foreigner in a new post) they suffer 
from problems of structural access but 
do not innovate to resolve them. In 
other words, they are organized or dis- 
‘organized by the environment within 
which they find themselves. 

The fourth type are the ‘noncoping, 
incautious, nonsupportive ‘“fumblers.” 
‘They are neither self-directed nor re- 
sponsive to direction from others. They 
are burdensome to their husbands and 
to the local community (which by local 
custom cannot ignore and isolate them) 
and expensive to the organization spon- 
soring their husbands. They place the 
blame for their condition on others, 
complain long, loud, and bitterly, and 
are disruptive to group living. If this 
persists over a fairly protracted period, 
termination of the household head’s job 
is initiated by the sponsoring agency or 
he is “allowed to resign.” 

An easy jump to make would be to 
conclude from these “personality types” 
that they could be used as a basis of 
family selection—for example, selecting 
copers, giving information to the cau- 
tious so they could be self-selected, as- 
signing the supportive to closely struc- 
tured communities, and deselecting the 
fumblers before going out. The only 
difficulty with this is that, with the 
exception of those few “fumblers” for 
whom this was a life-term pattern, these 
personality types were not consistent 
over the individuals’ life histories, and 
changes, often dramatic changes, take 
place in even a short time. Some older 
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women who had lived a long, cautious 
life while rearing their children in the 
United States, blossomed into copers in 
the overseas assignment. Copers who 
endured long-sustained stress became 
cautious on their next assignment, and 
all could become fumblers under the 
stress of a major illness. Even a change 
in the assignment of their’ husbands 
could result in the supportive type ris- 
ing to the occasion by becoming a coper. 

Perhaps personality types can be 
used as predictive instruments so long 
as the individual stays within the sys- 
tem which produced her and the system 
does not change and her physical condi- 
tion remains constant. But we could 
find in the highly protean culture car- 
ried by highly mobile persons little 
evidence for inferring that personality 
“types” are Jong enduring. It is not 
that there is nothing to them so much 
as they are not predictive of the situa- 
tions in which the women find them- 
selves. The question becomes, ‘then: 
What are the circumstances in’ India 
which might foster more of one type or ` 
another? ‘There are four areas which 
are unusually productive of stress— 
housing, relationships to servants, ill- 
ness, and educational facilities ` for 
children. 


STYLE OF LIFE 


The style of living of Americans 
in the developing countries has be- 
come a subject of controversy among 
Americans, both in the United States 
and abroad, among the nationals, and 
among other foreign communities. In- 
dia is no exception. About it there is 
great divergency in opinion and no end 
of moralizing. For the moment, we 
shall beg the morality question and 
answer instead the question: How do 
Americans live and especially as this is 
viewed by the wife? 

Style of life in India is a complex 
composed of many aspects—type and ~ 
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size of house, its location, household 
furnishings, servants, patterns of hospi- 
tality and entertaining, consumer goods, 
educational facilities, recreational pur- 
suits, modes- of transportation and 
travel, clothing, and participation in 
religious institutions. For this complex 
as a whole, several generalizations can 
be made. 

(1) Although to the insider there are 
pronounced differences in levels of liv- 
ing among Americans, to outsiders— 
especially Indians and other foreigners 
—the style of life of all Americans 
marks them as at least upper middle 
class by Indian standards. This is true 
whether the overseas American is a 
missionary, businessman, cultural ex- 
changee, technical assistant, or repre- 
sentative of some branch of the United 
States government. 

(2) Despite the favorable position of 
the foreigners vis-a-vis the local people, 
India is not preferred over alternative 
foreign countries because of the style 
of life available to Americans. There 
are many countries which offer Ameri- 
cans a better level of living, more local 
facilities, less need to be buttressed by 
extensive imports, and better schools at 
less cost to both the family and their 
sponsors. At this time, India ranks 
above most African assignments but 
below most other countries. 

Those who prefer an Indian assign- 
ment do so because the job is more 
challenging, the government more sta- 
ble, the Indian culture more captivat- 
ing, the political significance of the 
country more crucial, or simply because 
they become involved in it by chance 
and it is “home.” 

(3) Americans in India enjoy higher 
prestige than they do in the United 
States but it is difficult to say whether 
their housing is above that which they 
have in the United States. There is no 
easy formula for equating five semi- 
efficient servants with mechanical aids, 
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or a spacious apartment which is un- 
used for part of the year while the 
family estivates in an air-conditioned 
room with a smaller home in which 
rooms are used year round. There is 
one clear difference, however: within 
India, there are fewer, poorer, and less 
readily available community resources, 
particularly educational facilities, than 
in the United States. What brings the 
level of living near the American level 
is largely secured directly or indirectly 
through the sponsoring agency. This is 
not to say that there are no community 
resources which can be activated by the 
American in India, but they are fewer 
—after all this is the crux of the differ- 
ence between a country undergoing 
development and a highly developed 
country. 

(4) For the two groups with a long- 
time history in India (businessmen and 
missionaries), the disparity between the 
level of living of foreigners and mem- 
bers of the host society has lessened 
as the government of India has put 
restrictions on imports and as the cost 
of living has gone up. Desire for a high 
level of living is thus less a motive for 
taking Americans to India or in keeping 
Americans in India than may have been 
true before Independence. 

Shelter, however satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory, must be available within 
twelve hours upon arrival of the 
American wife and children in India. 
Whether this is or is not an anxious 
period for wives depends upon the 
number of family members, whether or 
not quarters are immediately available 
(usually arranged for by the sponsor or 
by the husband who has preceded his 
family), and the condition of the shelter _ 
found. Those enjoying the most favor- 
able position are the missionaries, who 
are able to stay with other missionaries 
during their trek across India and five- 
sixths of whom have adequate housing 
available to them upon arrival at their 
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stations. For those who come under 
other auspices, if the husband is a re- 
placement in the same place and quar- 
ters furnished by the- sponsor are 
ready, little difficulty is encountered. 
If the newcomers are a couple without 
children, satisfactory arrangements are 
usually worked out. Those who suffer 
greatest stress are those who have been 
led to believe that they would have 
quarters furnished them and are en- 
titled to furnished quarters but for 
whom there are no accommodations or 
accommodations that are woefully in- 
adequate. They cannot make their own 
arrangements, without sponsor clear- 
ance, and hence they have both to look 
for housing and to arrange for their 
rental clearance. Problems at this time 
are usually compounded by a series of 
other stresses discussed under health. 
Others who do not expect to have 
housing ready on arrival face the same 
problems of locating housing, but, be- 
cause it was anticipated, they have not 
made other decisions that have gone 
awry—for example, having brought the 
children immediately and having house- 
hold goods rotting on the dock. 

Save for the missionaries, two out of 
five arrivals in India undergo serious 
Stress in finding housing and getting the 
house adequately set up. 

Most of these have to “sweat out” 
for one to six months this agonizing 
period in hotels. A high number be- 
come ill; funds rapidly go; the husband 
is frustrated because he has to spend 

‘time trying to find a place to stay and 
cannot get on with his work; children 
feel cooped up and at loose ends; 
children’s educational plans are held in 

` abeyance; and the wife wants to return 
home. Some, are forced to double up 
with an American or occasionally an 

Indian family which, although less ex- 

pensive than hotels, proves more de- 
moralizing to the family. In some 
cases the man went on to his work site 
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and the wife and children stayed in a 
hotel in an urban center, and, in a few 
of our cases, the wife and children re- 
turned to the States to await the hus- 
band’s finishing out the period of his 
contract. The shorter the anticipated 
stay in India, the more distressing is 
this period, for the family can neither 
enjoy sightseeing (because of the con- 
stant hunting for living quarters or 
because of illness), nor can the hus- 


` band have the peace of mind to perform 


his job well, 


SERVANTS 


Some problems can be put off for a 
time, but in addition to shelter, im- 
mediate provisions must be made for 
eating, keeping family members clean, 
and supervising the young. The im- 
mediate needs may be filled by living 
in a hotel, but, sooner or later, the wife, 
especially if she has children, is faced 
with primary responsibility for running 
a household. In India this means re- 
lating to servants. 

Most American families have, by 
custom or necessity, three to nine serv- 
ants—depending upon the size of living 
quarters, surrounding grounds, and size 
of family. The servant designations 
vary in different parts of India but they 
are roughly from the following cate- 
gories: a cook, who also does the mar- 
keting, a bearer who serves, a person 
who cleans from the table-tops up, 
sweepers who clean from the table-tops 
down, laundryman, nurse, chauffeur, 
bathroom cleaner, gardener, guard for 
the grounds. With the exception of the 
nurse and occasionally the sweeper, 
servants are men. They may live in 
servants’ quarters near the shelter (and 
have their families with them) or they 
may live in nearby slums. 

The average, servantless American 
housewife in the United States, over- 
burdened as she is with cooking, wash- 
ing, ironing, shopping, scrubbing, chauf- 
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feuring her family, and caring for her 
children cannot imagine that having 
three to nine servants would be a prob- 
lem. The one tenth of our wives who 
had had servants either in other parts 
of the world or in the United States 
expected problems, but not the ones 
they encountered. -The experienced 
have no fewer problems with servants; 
they just have fewer problems with 
their own emotional reactions to them. 

The interpersonal relationships be- 
tween wives and servants throw into 
prominent reliefi—sometimes comic, 
sometimes tragic—the vivid contrasts in 
customs, languages, modes of thought, 
religious practices, and behavior of two 
cultures. These cultural differences are 
exaggerated by the great social, educa- 
tional, economic, and prestige disparity 
between the representatives of the two 
societies. Compounding the cultural 
and social discrepancies are idiosyn- 
cratic variations on the part of each 
person. Furthermore, the areas of life 
in which the two are brought together 
are the most personal and intimate, 
involving care of the body, food, con- 
cepts of cleanliness, display of emo- 
tions, manners and etiquette, methods 
of child-rearing, conceptions of privacy, 
ideas of authority, and definition of 
what a human being is. 

Problems most often cited include 
being unable to control “dishonesty,” 
illnesses of servants, and unsanitary 
practices which are hazardous to family 
health, squabbles among the servants, 
servants taking over, servants showing 
no initiative, and a feeling of having 
ptivacy invaded by the presence of 
servants. 

One out of five wives indicates 
that her adjustment to servants went 
smoothly. Evidently those who have 
no “servant problem” are quite aware 
that most women do, for they consider 
themselves “lucky.” Luck may and 
probably does enter into it, but it may 
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be well to look at circumstances other 
than chance to explain the happy cir- 
cumstance. These wives were “eased” 
rather than “plunged” into relationships 
with servants. Three-fourths of them 
made their initial definition of the situa- 
tion without children (although some 
have had children since); their hus- 
bands are in business, missionary work, 
and technical assistance, organizations 
which make fewer immediate demands 
for social gatherings upon arrival. In 
the American community, the wives of 
businessmen and missionaries have a 
wealth of experience which they are 
willing to pass on if asked—these 
women asked. Wives of technical 
assistants are older women, and even 
those in out-of-the-way places had or-' 
ganizational assistance in the form of 
housing, food supplies, and mechanical 
aids. Only one was ill early in her 
‘stay. All were willing to instruct, 
teach, and demonstrate with much pa- 
tience and repetition. All were “copers” 
or “cautious.” 

Although four out of five wives state 
that they had moderate to serious prob- 
lems sometime during their stay, all the 
missionaties and two-thirds of the rest 
eventually reached at least a partially 
satisfactory conclusion. Resolutions are 
found when penalties are great for pro- 
longing a bad situation—relationships 
with servants fall into this class. 

Following are the different types of 
patterned interactions between the wife 
and servant. 

The “Spectator Stage.” Families 
who stay in a hotel in the early part 
of their sojourn in India are pleasantly 
surprised at the efficiency and kindli- 
ness of the servants. If there are com- 
plaints, they are made to the manager 
or steward. A very small number of 
couples (all without children) pro- 
longed this arrangement for their entire 
stay in India or returned to it after 
trying a place of their own. 
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No wife who takes. over personal 
responsibility for her own household 
remains long at this level although her 
husband and children may. Even those 
wives most prepared for cultural differ- 
ences find it difficult to maintain de- 
tachment when the actions of servants 
impinge on their own cultural com- 
pulsives. One can view sympathetically 
and explain with equanimity why mar- 
ginal persons on the edge of survival 
must try to extract a living from the 
scanty environment. The sympathy 
and detachment vanish when one is the 
environment from which food, money, 
articles, time, effort, and emotions are 
extracted. 

The ‘“Conflictive.” Apart from mis- 
sionaries, one third of the wives had not 
attained any approach which brought 
satisfactions. For those who anticipate 
a long stay in India it is a transitional 
stage, but for others it is a stress that 
they are enduring until the end of 
their stay. These women feel they 
cannot do without or do with servants, 
feel constantly aggravated, and are suf- 
fering or had suffered from a series of 
illnesses. Some are craftswomen who 
would rather “do” their own house- 
work, but feel that they cannot cope 
with it and cannot teach others. They 
make drastic attempts to change the 
situation: fire all the servants and do 
their own shopping, but find that shop- 
ping is too much for them and they 
cannot fulfill social obligations; then 
they hire new servants but cannot over- 
see them. _ 

“Tdiosyncratic-Personal.” One out 
of ten wives is highly involved on a 
personal plane with servants, treats 
them in an egalitarian manner, and 
finds the servant world the India she 
loves. If isolated from an American 
community, the husband puts up with 
it, but the wife makes little contribution 
to her husband’s work role. Indian 
colleagues of her husband are affronted 
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by such fraternizing. If incorporated 
into an American community, she is 
classified by the wives as a “deviant” 
and censured not for the nature of the 
relationship (although those totally in- 
volved with servants think that this is 
the reason), but because she has not 
learned her representational role and 
therefore cannot be relied upon to 
carry her share of the load in the 
American community. English-speak- 
ing wives of her husband’s Indian as- 
sociates look down upon her and eschew 
taking food in her home. 

“Adoptive.” About one out of five 
had problems with themselves and 
household staff but did learn (some- 
times with considerable anguish) to 
conform to a traditional, British, old- 
hand-missionary or Indian-type rela- 
tionship. They closely supervised their 
homes, had modest but no deep involve- 
ment in the lives of their servants, 
never elevated them to equality status, 
were firmly demanding, and many 
spoke to servants in a local language. 

Adopting a pattern decreases prob- 
lems but does not eliminate them; it 
simply gives a system for dealing with 
them. Most of these women were 
highly involved both inside and outside 
the home in helping their husbands 
fulfill their roles and in making contri- 
butions to some type of cross-cultural 
relationship. 

“Adaptive.” Finally, two out of five 
have worked out what might be called 
new third-cultural patterns which weld 
together peculiarly American-housewife 
and Indian-servant norms. This type 
further subdivides into the “Adaptive- 
Managerial” and the ‘“Adaptive-Crafts- 
woman.” Before discussing the differ- 
ence, it should be pointed out that both 
are predicated upon having modern or 
Western-style housing and amenities— 
mechanical aids (such as modern 
stoves, washing machines, air condi- 
tioners, freezers, and refrigerators), hot 
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running water, and servant facilities in 
the home which can be closely super- 
vised. Some women inherited such ac- 
commodations; others worked hard to 
fix up their homes with these facilities 
(for example, converting a bathroom 
into a laundry room, arranging for 
electrical current, putting in plumbing, 
and the like). ! 

The “Adaptive-Manager” does yery 
little of the actual physical labor of 
her household but is clearly in com- 
mand, takes responsibility for the 
menus and the way in which food is pre- 
pared, controls the marketing bills, 
takes the time and patience to train 
servants, rids herself quickly of badly 
diseased servants but cares for the 
health of each servant, and does not 
ignore the personal troubles of servants 
but does not interfere unless they are 
damaging the health of the family or 
their efficiency as servants. It takes 
about three months of their full-time 
attention before they reach the stage 
at which they have a great deal of 
leisure time. The outstanding charac- 
teristic of this set of women lies not so 
much in “how” they run their homes 
but “why” they manage them in this 
manner. Without exception, these 
women use their increased Irisnre tn 
participate in activities which enhance 
their husband’s work role, contribute to 
the development of their children, if 
any, and fulfill personal needs for self- 
expression—in that order. In addition 
to running a healthful, pleasant home 
they entertain, do volunteer work, 
paint, learn languages, garden, refinish 
furniture, help new Americans get set- 
tled, play golf or other types of sports, 
organize community activities, make ar- 
rangements for visitors from Stateside, 
and the like. These women are without 
exception classified as “copers.” They 
put pressures on their husbands to re- 
main in international work. 

The “Adaptive-Craftswoman” differs 
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from the above in that she personally 
takes over the cooking and sometimes. 
the marketing. All of the “dirty work” 
duties are relegated to others whom she 
supervises closely. The servants speak 
little English, but the wife communi- 
cates by gestures. The women feel that 
their privacy cannot be invaded by 
being overheard in conversation, and 
they cannot become too involved in the 
personal problems of the servants and 
their families. An unanticipated re- 
ward of doing her own cooking is that 
it opens up for a wife a relationship 
with the non-English-speaking wife of 
her husband’s Indian associate. By 
gestures and rudimentary language, 
each learns how to prepare the dishes 
of the other. They may go marketing 
together, try on each other’s clothing, 
learn some of the more elaborate words 
of the two languages, and gradually 
widen their circle of binational frierids. 
Getting acquainted with the Indian 
ladies helps the husband establish his 
bona fides. These women include “cop- 
ers,” “cautious,” and “supportives.” 


HEALTH 


India is a “boiled water post,” which 
is anather way of saying that. health 
hazards connected with unsanitary con- 
ditions and exposure to contagious and 
tropical diseases are greater than they 
are for these same people in the United 
States. However, India does have more 
available physicians, hospitals, and 
drugs than most developing countries. 
The Health Unit of the American Em- 
bassy has an active public health pro- ` 
gram for protecting the health of 
Americans. 

Many more wives are cognizant of 
the health risks before going to India 
(their reactions range from mild appre- 
hension to outright terror) than are 
skilled in the actual techniques and 
routine behavior which result in avoid- ° 
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ance of illness and in health mainte- 
nance. 

Families are especially vulnerable to 
illness during the early period in India. 
Many new arrivals leave home “dog 
tired,” vigorously sightsee on their 
“rest” stops, have difficulty becoming 
acclimatized to a changed environment 
if they come by plane, are rushed into 
a round of parties if under government 
sponsorship, and live in hotels where 
the health hazards are great. One third 
are ill in the first three months after 
arrival. 

Because of the interlocking family 
and work role, illness is experienced as 
a family phenomenon. Although the 
wife is not more likely to become ill 
than her husband, her illness is more 
devastating for family adjustment. This 
is the period of greatest pressure on the 
wife in setting up her home. If this is 
not accomplished satisfactorily early in 
the family’s stay, there is a piling up 
of illness in the family. This is also a 
period of pressure on the husband to 

- learn his work role, if he has not pre- 
ceded his wife and family. Either the 
husband’s work performance suffers or 
the wife’s difficulties are increased be- 
cause she’ has no one to help her 
through this period. The more children 
in the family, the more illness which 
occurs, and if, in addition, the wife 
is pregnant, the family is in serious 
trouble. 

About one fourth of the families 
classify themselves as having contin- 
uous poor or serious health problems 
during their stay in India. Many are 
families in which the wife is fringe to, 
a deviant from, or isolated from the 
woman’s American community. She 
has stresses related to structural access 
for securing group solutions for the 


problems she faces in establishing a 


healthful existence for her family. 
--Sometimes this isolation is self-im- 
` posed; sometimes the lack of contact is 
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due to the illness itself; and occasion- 
ally it is due to physical isolation 
from other Americans. Some, however, 
are active participants in a local Ameri- 
can group, but the integration itself is 
the source of the hazard—for the local 
group is made up of persons who lack 
a backlog of knowledgeable practices 
or has few senior, experienced women ` 
to pass on useful information to the 
newcomers. The group may have fre- 
quent catered parties and more large 
parties—both high risks for health. 

It should be noted, however, that 
three-fourths of the families, some after 
early illness, do enjoy moderate to ex- 
cellent health during their stay in India. 
This may be an overestimation, for we 
do not have reliable data on those who 
left permanently for reasons of illness. 
There are certain groups who predomi- 
nate in this category. Older couples 
without children enjoy the best health. 
Couples with no or few children fare 
well. If the families are large, the 
children were born in India and had 
been routinized to healthful living from 
birth. More come from established -old- 
line business and missionary communi- 
ties; and more enjoyed ‘good health if 
away from New Delhi. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


The process of maintaining a style 
of living, good relationships with serv- 
ants, and health pose important but 
resolvable problems. The area of great- 
est concern, because it is least subject 
to individual resolution or even the 
action of a single organization, is the 
education of children. Americans in 
India are highly educated professionals, 
businessmen, and governmental em- 
ployees who expect their children to 
receive an education which will prepare 
them for college. There are in India 
a variety of schools sponsored. by Amer- 
ican and international groups, but none 
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offers an educational experience com- 
parable ‘to that found in the average 
suburban Stateside public school. None 
has yet developed the flexibility in tim- 
‘ing and curriculum that can allow each 
` child of this highly mobile population 
to have an orderly development in his 
education. Schools which have been 
adequate in the past have failed to 
keep up with post-World War II edu- 
cational developments in the United 
States; many have inadequately trained 
teachers and poor facilities. Indian 
schools have long: waiting lists and 
cannot accommodate to the differences 
in educational systems. Families on 
short-term duty may make do with the 
schools or even not send the children 
to school on the theory that the time 
lost is compensated by the “foreign 
experience.” But Americans who are 
‘long in India or who regularly reside 
abroad or who alternate between Ameri- 
can and overseas assignments normally 
send their children away to school—to 
hill stations, to European countries, to 
kin, or to private boarding schools. 
Many are impressed with the matura- 


tion of their children under these cir- 


cumstances, but some are not. Some 
try to plan their foreign assignments so 
that they can be either in Europe or 


the United States when their children ` 


reach high school age. 
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The education of children remains 
the: Achilles heel which militates most 
against the successful retention of 
American fathers most qualified for 
work roles in India. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Those conditions which engender 
stress in American families working and 
living overseas are largely ones con- 
nected with the -basic needs of human 
existefice—shelter, health, home main- 
tenance, and socialization and education 
of the young. Because of the fusion of > 
family and work life, not only wives 
and husbands but also the American 
community -abroad, the sponsoring 
agencies, and the governments of both 


, nations have had to be concerned. 


Where problems have been satisfac- 
torily resolved and a viable third cul- 
ture built to support the nuclear family, 
the contributions of husbands and wives 
to the relationships between the two 
countries, or sections of them, have 
been enhanced; where they have not, 
as in the case of education of children, 
they have been diminished. 

Viewed sociologically, the stresses ex- 
perienced by the American family in 
India and the resolutions arrived at by 
individual and collective actions is one 
of the aspects’which has gone into build- 
ing the Indo-American third culture. 


Work Patterns of Americans in India 


By Jonn Usrem 


Asstract: The Indo-American third culture, defined as 
patterns generated by Indians and Americans working to- 
gether in shared transnational enterprises and sustaining a 
common social life, is the setting for. work-role definition of 
Americans representing the United States or sections thereof 
in India. Modern co-ordinate third cultures emerged with 
Indian Independence in 1947, when they replaced the super- 
ordinate-subordinate third culture of colonialism. The per- 
vasive themes of the post-Independence third cultures are 
that relationships between members should be co-ordinate, 
rational, developmental, and modern-oriented. Generations of 
the third culture are distinguished not by age but by degree 
to which they have incorporated third-cultural patterns: first- 
time-outers are persons new to transsocietal ventures; the ex- 
perienced are those who have come to terms with a third cul- 
ture either in India or elsewhere; old hands are those socialized 
to an earlier version of the third culture who have to learn the 
newer patterns. Americans in India are highly educated pro- ' 
fessionals, technological specialists, and skilled administrators. 
Eleven per cent function as system-builders of the third cul- 
ture; one fourth generate innovations on a more limited scale; 
and half fulfill their work roles either as defined ahead of entry 
or as worked out after arrival in India. The third culture 
serves as one link between societies and functions as a pattern 
for men-in-the-middle from the two societies to relate to each 
other. 





John Useem, Ph.D., East Lansing, Michigan, is Professor of Sociology at Michigan 
State University. He has served as a lecturer to the Foreign Service Institute, 
Department of State, is on the Committee on International Exchange of Persons, 
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the Lesser Islands of. the Western Carolines (1946), coauthor with Ruth Hill 
Useem of The Western-Educated Man in India (1955), and author of articles in various 
journals and chapters in books on Americans in cross-cultural relations in the South 
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Worx Patterns or AMERICANS IN INDIA 


HIS account concerns selected as- 
pects of a larger study of the 
Americans who live and work in India.* 
It fits into a relatively small but grow- 
ing series of empirical studies on the 
character and experiences of persons 


who move across cultures to participate | 


for a limited span of time in various 
types of binational and international 
enterprises. Altogether, they trace the 
evolving patterns among men directly 
involved in transsocietal relationships, 
particularly the newer connections be- 
tween the more and less developed 
countries. 

Our field research within India rep- 
resents an attempt to delineate the 
parameters of the American community 
as a-whole and for each of its major 
segments. We interviewed Americans in 
the four main cities (New Delhi, Bom- 
bay, Madras, Calcutta) and twenty- 
three middle-sized towns and studied 
the variables which differentiate the 
roles, social structures, interpersonal be- 
havior, groupings of Americans, and the 
diverse modes of interaction between 
Americans and Indians. Out of an 
estimated American population of two 
thousand households, we interviewed in 
depth a stratified sample of one hundred 
and ninety heads of households (and 
their wives, if any) to examine in detail 
what actually happens in their world 
of work and related social life. 

The sample includes Americans who 
are employed by the United States 
government (Foreign Service officers, 
Information Service officers, and tech- 
nical assistants), both Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries engaged in non- 
proselytizing kinds of work (for ex- 
ample, educational, medical, and wel- 
fare services), businessmen who work 
for American or Indian firms, the staffs 
of private foundations and voluntary 
associations, those sponsored by cul- 


2Qur study was made possible by the 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation. 
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tural exchange programs, and Ameri- 
cans who work for agencies of the 
United Nations. 


THE THIRD CULTURE 


To facilitate analysis of the collected 
data, we shall refer to three sets of 
culture patterns. The “first culture” 
indicates the patterns embedded in In- 
dian society which are manifest among ` 
those segments of Indians who regularly 
interact with Americans. The “second 
culture” refers to corresponding pat- 
terns of American society which are 
incorporated in the segments of that 
society who live and work in India. 
By the “third culture” is meant the 
patterns which are created, shared, and 
learned by men of the two different 
societies who are personally engaged in 
the process of linking their societies, or 
sections thereof, to each other. Accord- 
ingly, the Indo-American third culture 
is used to designate the patterns gen- 
erated by Indians and Americans as 
they work together in shared enterprises 
and sustain a common social life. 

The specific content of the third- 
culture work patterns and their corol- 
lary groups differs substantially among 
the disparate consociate ventures; how- 
ever, several broad themes which char- 
acterize all of them give perspective on 
the Americans at work in present-day 
India. 

The development of a visible and 
distinctive binational community com- 
posed of Indians and Americans and 
the emergence of the Indo-American 
third culture can be dated with Indian 
Independence (1947). The prior com- 
plex of patterns based on super-sub- 
ordination gave way to those based on 
co-ordination. The pervasive theme 
that the two societies should be co- 
ordinate permeates the personal and 
programmatic relationships between the 
interacting members. This mutually 
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acknowledged ideal among all who have 
been socialized into modern-day third- 
culture norms of behavior makes for a 
high degree of sensitivity in the per- 
formance of work roles. It is most 
pronounced among new arrivals who 
anxiously search for .a meaningful def- 
nition of their role congruent with the 
mores. It is clearly visible within 
groups which contain some old foreign 
hands who are accustomed to acting in 
accord with the now obsolete super- 
subordinate theme and in groups con- 
taining those with experience in post- 
Independence India who are keenly 
aware of the need to present the self in 
ways consonant with the newer cultural 
imperatives. The Indians who confront 
the foreigners are also aware of these 
status relationships. 

Another basic theme is that the social 
structures are conceived as organized 
around plans, programs, and projects 
which are viewed by their participants 
as rational, secular, open-ended, devel- 
opmental, and modern-oriented. This 
perspective on their aggregate roles and 
functions makes for a continuing effort 
to discover more effective means of 
accomplishing projected goals, recurrent 
reorganizations, constant evaluation, 
and many fresh starts. Most of the 
men-in-the-middle of the third culture 
view themselves and their collective 
work as having larger significance. 
Though different aspects are stressed 
by each particular group (for example, 
modernization, building of better un- 
derstanding between India and Amer- 
ica, building an international scientific 
community), a common “world view” 
is shared. This outlook becomes trans- 
formed into critical personal issues 
when a specific binational work group 
seeks to accommodate to the priority 
demands made by the first (Indian), 
the second (American), and the third 
(Indo-American) culture. Tensions oc- 


* cur, for example, in both the private 
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and public sector over how to mediate 
between the rational precepts of modern 
bureaucracies (both Indian and Ameri- 
can) and the entrenched practices of 
either. Ingenious schemes are some- 
times devised to compromise differences 
as, for instance, the American adminis- 
trator who agrees to give preference to 
a person sponsored by a powerful 
Indian—but only if the sponsored per- 
son has competence—or the Indian ad- 
ministrator who ascribes a ritual role 
to an American of modest talents as- 
signed to him by Americans. Other 
tensions occur when Americans who are 
trying to innovate within an Indian 
organization present a model of devel- 
opment based on “how things are done 
in America”; Indian associates often 
counter with the response that that 
may be possible in America, but it does . 
not fit Indian conditions. Out of such 
dialogues, there sometimes comes an un- 
derstanding of and consensus on what 
comprises an advanced method rather 
than what is peculiarly American or 
Indian in the use of the method. 

The characteristics of each section of 
the third culture obviously vary: in 
their degree of integration, in the extent 
of built-in conflicts or harmony, in the 
mixes and matches of the men who stem 
from the two cultures, in the infra- 
structures in which they are embedded, 
and in the purpose of the joint ventures. 
We observed critical differences on 
these scores, which, in turn, ramify into 
the cross-cultural enterprises. The iso- 
lated American or small groups of 
Americans scattered over the subcon- 
tinent who encounter no viable third 
culture register greater difficulties in 


‘their personal socialization to work 


roles, experience more surprises and 
frustrations in the early phase of their 
work, often have more trouble in com- 
prehending where the real power lies 
and how decisions are made inside an 
Indian organization, and, in general, 
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are more thrown on their own personal 
skills for achievement. We discovered 
that in the absence of a supportive third 
culture, American programs either turn 
out to be unusual break-throughs and 


brilliant successes or nearly total fail- ` 


ures, 

. We suggest on the basis of the evi- 
dence at hand that a third culture 
serves as one systemic link between 
societies and, more delimited, functions 
as a pattern of symbiotic relationships 
between the men-in-the-middle from the 
two cultures. 


GENERATIONS OF THE THIRD CULTURE 


In a society based on kinship, genera- 
tions are related to age of the members, 
but in societies in, which younger per- 
sons with knowledge and experience 
may outrank ‘their elders, generations 
are only tangentially related to age of 
persons. 
third-cultural “generations” based on 
the “experience” principle of ranking 
generations. We shall indicate only the 
American generations, although com- 
parable divisions occur among the In- 
dians who participate in cross-cultural 
relationships. 

(1) The first-time-outers. This gen- 
eration is not only new to the particular 
host country but has had no experience 
in any binational third culture. Persons 
of this generation are usually rather 
zealously dedicated to the ideal themes 
and programmatic aims mentioned ear- 
lier, are “plungers” into the first culture 
of the host country, are usually highly 
enthusiastic about the possibilities of 
effecting change, and are the most will- 
ing to subordinate other personal con- 
cerns to programmatic goals. 

(2) The experienced. This genera- 
tion is composed of those who have 
come to terms with the realities of a 
postcolonial third culture either in a 
prior overseas experience or earlier in 


We found three discernible’ 
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their current assignment. The members 
of this generation are more likely’ to 
be “toe dabblers’’ in the first culture, 
are more wary of becoming encapsu- 
lated with either a national or an Amer-. 
ican group which’ would interfere with 
carrying out their aims, are firmly com- 
mitted to the general themes of the 
third culture but.less to a specified 
program aim, feel that there are .a 
number of alternative ways of working 
out both themes and program aims, and 
are convinced, in any case, that it is 
better to have a solid success which 
outlasts them than a quick success that 
evaporates upon their departure. 

The experienced are less willing to 
forgo fulfillment of other: values in’ 
order to purste programmatic goals 
(for example, they are less willing to- 
see their children go without education, 
to make personal sacrifices: in creature 
comforts, health, style of life, and recre- 
ational pursuits); they are more likely 
to have developed subsidiary values 
which can be fulfilled only in the third 
culture (they like the style of. life, 
enjoy meeting important people, -get 
satisfaction out of being in the thick of 
things, find the work intrinsically~re-_ 
warding, are pleased with the family’s 
adjustment, and see these experiences 
as an integral part of their life arcs). 

(3) Old hands. This encompasses 
two groups: those who were socialized 
to living abroad during the aegis of 
colonial cultures and now must live in 
a modern, co-ordinate third culture and 
those who were socialized to living in an 
earlier version of the rapidly changing 
modern third culture. Some stem from 
binational third cultures which stress 
the co-ordinate role less and others 
from an earlier version of the rapidiv 
changing modern third culture. Changes 
in top personnel, major changes in policy 
of either country, or a major reorganiza- 
tion of an agency may rapidly outdate 
a particular generation. 
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THE AMERICANS AT WORK IN INDIA 


To fulfill the specialized work and 
‘institutionalized goals in modern third 
cultures, a high proportion of the Amer- 
ican men and women recruited for or- 
ganizations and programs stem from 
the professions, the occupations based 
on an advanced technology, and the 
new managerial class of skilled adminis- 
trators. Most persons assigned to India 
during the last decade and a half, what- 
ever their social origins (rural, urban, 
ethnic, class, or region) already had 
entered into one of these segments 
= within American. life. Three-fourths 
had graduated from college, two-fifths 
‘had additional competence secured in 

a graduate or professiorial school, and 
w thirds:of those previously employed 
in the United States had advanced into 
the intermediate levels of the organiza- 
tions within which they worked. Two- 


fifths had work experience both at home 


and abroad, and only 5 per cent never 
had a full-time job. ` 

With the preference in modern cross- 
cultural enterprises for persons with 
higher education and some tangible evi- 
. dence of success in their work, goes 
“an increase in age grade. Newcomers 
to, India before 1948 averaged twenty- 
eight years of age; since then, the 
newcomer’s median age has moved to 
forty-two, with a significant proportion 
in the late age grades. Young adults 
are not in great demand for work as- 
signments in India except for such 
projects as the Peace Corps and some 
exchange programs. Only 4 per cent 
of the Americans with year-round jobs 
in any establishment are under thirty 

years of age. 
' The change from a colonial to a 
modern third culture lowers the social 
walls between foréign and national 
groups and opens new gateways be- 
tween the worlds of work, family, and 
- social life. As an’ outcome of these 
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changes, American wives today assume 
a far. larger role than before in their 
husbands’ work-related activities. 

A new generation of the experienced 
came to the fore with the crystallizing 
of the new Indo-American patterns. 
Nearly half started work overseas dur- 
ing the period after World War II when 
the binational pattern of co-ordinates 
was established. Apart from mission- 
aries who customarily work for a life- 
time in but one country, most of this 
generation have worked in another 
country before coming to India in the 
years following Independence. A gen- 
eration of “old hands,” two-fifths of the 
Americans who éurrently work in India, 
began their overseas careers in an old 
third culture before World War IL. 

The. current: generation of “first- 
timers”, do not differ in median age 
from the “experienced.” However, they 
take their first foreign assignment at a 
later stage in their occupational careers 
and in a more advanced stage in their 
educational attainments. As newcomers 
to foreign work, they redch India at a 
later phase in the developing binational.- 
enterprises. One type of program, cul- 
tural exchange, is 90 per cent “first- 
timers.” The newer or faster-growing 
organizations tend to have a larger 
proportion of “first-timers” than the’ 
old-line and more stable ones. 

These three generations vary by pro- . 
portion and, over time, by organization. 
Business firms are predominantly com- 
posed of the “experienced” generation 
but have few old hands, and only one 
in six are first-timers. No tradition 
exists in American firms for making a 
life career of working in India. A 
company normally contracts with a 
man to work for an indefinite period in 
the country with the understanding that 
by mutual consent a future transfer 
will be arranged to another country or 
to the home office. . The ‘“Indianizing” 
of many upper-rank- technical and man- 
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‘agerial positions now reinforces this 
tradition. All the old foreign-owned 
firms have been responding to the pref- 
erence expressed and sometimes exerted 
by the government of India to recruit 
and promote Indians for jobs in the 
more senior levels. Between 1954 and 
1961, foreigners in foreign-owned firms 
declined from two-thirds to one third. 
Many of the recently established firms 
are jointly staffed from the outset. 
Over 80 per cent of the Americans now 
in business firms expect to continue 
working overseas until their retirement 
but assume that their future employ- 
ment with the company will take them 
to other countries. 

In mission establishments, one fourth 
are “first-timers,” and the rest divide 
equally into “old Indian hands” and 
the “experienced.” The ideal of a life- 
time service in India is still held forth, 
but not as easily carried out due to the 
increase in external pressures and grow- 
ing emphasis from within organizations 
to replace departing Americans with 
Indians and to advance Indians into 
more responsible positions. 
the first-timers and some of the experi- 
enced presently feel unsure how much 
longer they will continue to work in 
India and what to do thereafter. 

The expanding American government 
work groups consist of but 5 per cent 
“old hands”; almost half are “first- 
timers” and a core of “experienced” 
drawn from other foreign posts rather 
than seasoned in India. On the premise 
that anyone who serves the government 
must identify himself with its policies 
and that a man during a long sojourn 
in a foreign land is susceptible to be- 
coming overidentified with the host so- 
ciety, formal rules define a regular 
tour of duty as two years, and informal 
administrative custom discourages more 
than two successive tours of duty in 
one country. Nearly all of the “first- 
timers” in the Foreign Service plan to 
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work during the coming years in differ- 
ent foreign countries and occasionally 
in Washington; most of the persons in 
technical assistance and the Information 
Service do not plan to continue with 
their present organization or to work 
for any enterprise in India after finish- 
ing their current assignments. 


ROLE EXPECTATION AND 
Jos ASSIGNMENT 


As we compare the individual’s pre- 
view of his work role with his first 
encounter of the actual role at his 
work-site (for those assigned to a posi- 
tion in India after 1948), two questions 
became insistent: Why do so many 
know so little about their work role in 
advance of job entry, and does advance 
knowledge make a difference in the 
response of an individual when he first 
confronts his new work-site? 

Out of every ten men, at the time of 
acceptance of an assignment to India: 
(1) two have a fairly clear understand- 
ing and a firm commitment from their 
organization on the content and scope 
of their future work role which sub- 
sequently matches the situation they 
encounter; (2) three experience sub- 
stantial discrepancies between the work 
role projected and confronted; (3) four 
take a position with no specific work 
role designated; and (4) one has either 
no access beforehand to solid informa- 
tion or lacks the cross-cultural sophis- 
tication to comprehend what he hears. 

(1) The one fifth with high coinci- 
dence in expected and encountered posi- 
tions are predominantly from the “ex- 
perienced” generation moving from one 
job assignment to another within the 
same organization. Some are trans- 
ferred from another foreign post to 
India; some have worked overseas, then 
in the United States, and now once 
more have a foreign assignment. In- 
cluded are a small number of “first- 
timers” who make a reconnaissance 
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trip to the country for the express 
purpose of studying a program in ad- 
vance of taking a position and a small 
number who lived in the country prior 
to their new job, for example, the 
cultural exchange scholar who comes 
back with the Information Service or a 
technical assistant who returns to work 
for a foundation. í 

(2) The three out of ten with sub- 
stantial discrepancies between the proj- 
ected and confronted work role most 
often are recruited by an American or 
an international organization to assume 
a role attached to an Indian organiza- 
- tion (government, business, education, 
or welfare). The shared enterprise in- 
volves a dual bureaucracy with com- 
plex patterns of decision-making and 
interorganizational relationships. Al- 
though a great deal is being written on 
the technological revolution in world- 
wide communication systems, much less 
has been said about the problems of 
distributing and absorbing information 
across the social structures of inter- 
dependent societies. 

Let us examine some of the frequent 
types of cases. First, the job descrip- 
tion: for the purpose of creating and 
legitimizing a position which must se- 
cure the support of the relevant author- 
ities in two linked organizations, the 
formal job description states the ideal 
goals to be accomplished and stresses 
the vital importance of the position 
for the shared enterprise. The “first- 
timer,” upon reading the formal state- 
ment, takes for granted that the job 
description accurately portrays what he 
is to do and reflects the crucial role he 
is to play. Second, time lag between 
establishing and filling a position: it is 
difficult to recruit, from a developed 
country with a booming economy, those 
with the technical skills and profes- 
sional competencies requested by under- 
developed countries. It has taken tech- 
nical assistance, for example, four years 
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to locate a person with the appropriate 
qualifications required for a specialized 
task in India. When the person was 
finally found and arrived in India, the 
work project had been abandoned. In 
a joint venture with constant turnover 
of both American and Indian adminis- 
trators, the office-holders who plan how 
to use the new man when he comes may 
not be the authorities who receive him 
when he arrives. By then, the plan 
may have been discarded or changed, 
and no one in charge knows what the 
newcomer is supposed to do or even 
what to do with him. Third, the de- 
cision to create a new role and select 
an American to perform it is made at a 
high level in New Delhi, but the Ameri- 
can is assigned to a local institution or 
a department of the state government 
with Indians who have made no ar- 
rangements for his utilization. It may 
be that the local administrators were 
not consulted or it may be that, wishing 
to avoid difficulties with superiors, they 
do not wish to question the relevance 
of the assignment. 

Major discrepancies occur within the 
two parts of an American organization 
or program—the office in the United 
States and the office in India. The 
Stateside sectors brief the outgoing per- 
son on their definition of the job, which 
differs significantly from what the re- 
ceiving group has in mind. When the 
newcomer makes his appearance in the 
American office in India which has a 
different definition, he may be coolly 
welcomed and politely shunted into a 
marginal role or simply ignored and 
thrown on his own resources to figure 
out what to do. 

A preview in America of the pending 
job in India which impresses the new 
man as reliable evidence of a clearly 
defined and fully established work role, 
followed by the unexpected collapse of 
the job at the work-site, generates more 
than anxiety. It causes the “first-time- 
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outer,” with no backlog of experience 
in transsocietal enterprises, to question 
the rationality of the whole undertak- 
ing, to doubt his personal capacity to 
adapt to such conditions, and to delay 
him from exploring the possibility of 
alternate work-role definitions. 

(3) The four out of ten who come into 
India with no specific work role desig- 
nated generally have a broadly outlined 
assignment. These are the men who 
take charge of developing new enter- 
prises; others have the open-ended ‘job 
of offering. new administrative and tech- 
nical leadership in old third-culture en- 
terprises. Many of the large-scale or- 
ganizations (missionary, business, and 
government services) have general po- 
sitions which are defined by individuals 
according to their talents and the exist- 
ing conditions. A conventional mission 
appointment calls for the new person to 
accept any type of work where he can 
be useful, and until mid-century most 
missionaries arrived in the country as 
generalists. Since then, however, the 
concept of a specialist has become more 
‘common. .More of the current genera- 
tion of first-timers than the earlier ones 
arrive with advanced technical or pro- 
fessional training which they want to 
use from the outset of their role, even 
though apprised of the general nature 
of their assignment. 

American companies sketch the out- 
line of the prospective role to the man 
slated for India and usually defer, until 
he reaches the assignment in India, the 
specifics. The American management 
in India are also reluctant to make a 
decision on the basis of biographical 
information received from the home 
office and prefer to wait until they can 
appraise the newcomer’s potential to fit 
into the binational work group. A 
Foreign Service officer may be assigned 
by the State Department to a specific 
position, but the traditions of the For- 
eign Service empower the heads of con- 
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sular offices and the embassy to assign 
men under them to various tasks. 

Finally, there are the new work roles 
in new organizations and enterprises in 
which no one in authority can tell the 
recruited men exactly what they will do. 
The traditionless positions may be out- 
lined as to the goals and left at that, 
Some of the men try to piece together 
bits of information about the work of 
comparable programs in other coun- 
tries, but most just wait until they reach 
India. 

A future work role which is presented 
to the men in America or on another 
foreign assignment as clearly open- 
ended and subject to definition upon 
arrival in India registers as a risk- 


-taking assignment but generates less 


anxiety and encourages more agility on 
job entry. Even the first-time-outer is 
able to maintain faith in the underlying 
rationality of the organization which 
appointed him and to sustain an adap- 
tive mood despite an initial encounter 
with confused arrangements, delay, si- 
lent hostility, or obvious indifference to 
his very presence. 

(4) The one out of ten who either 
has no access beforehand or lacks so- 
phistication to comprehend what he 
hears suffers slightly more from anxiety 
than the “broad assignment” group and 
less than the “discrepant” group. This 
category includes some “old hands” 
who were not briefed because both they 
and the organizations assumed that they 
“knew” the situation and did not need 
an orientation. Old hands are sur- 
prised by what they find in the new 
third culture but often have a back- 
log of experience to help carry them 
through. Another group are those with 
illusions based on childhood memories 


‘of growing up in India. They return to 


India and find that the imagery ab- 
sorbed during early years of life within 
a compound or small city or isolated 
school offers little understanding of the - 
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work role. But they, like the old hands, 
are not as thrown by the discrepancies 
and utilize what is appropriate from 
their earlier experience, for example, 
language or familiarity with places and 
people. The last group in this cate- 
gory are the first-time-outers who have 
trouble knowing the significance of the 
job description or grasping what they 
are told. As one man recalls, “What 
you hear is so strange that your ears 
don’t hear correctly.” They may be 
confused upon arrival but they have no 
clear expectancies which are frustrated. 


IDENTITY AND WORK ROLE 


We take the risk of simplifying, and 


thereby overgeneralizing, in order to. 


sum up a large fund of data on job- 
entry and role performance. 

First, most Americans are unknown 
to their Indian counterparts and asso- 
ciates before they arrive on the job. As 
both foreigner and stranger, their State- 
side reputation does not assure them of 
a ready-made identity. Whether the 
American is aware of it or not, this 
imposes on the newcomer a responsi- 
bility to establish, in the Indian ver- 
nacular, his “bona fides.” Unless he 
comes to a top-ranking position in a 
new and American-run organization, the 
newcomer typically is not allowed to 
influence important decisions or even 
trusted with vital facts until he vali- 
dates himself to his significant others 
and demonstrates a sympathetic under- 
standing of “Indian conditions.” In- 
dians who work with foreigners have 
elaborate patterns for “testing” the for- 
eigner in his role and for keeping him 
outside the social space of action until 
he is found acceptable. Probably all 
social systems exhibit these attributes 
in regard to the stranger, but they are 
more comprehensive in former colonial 
Societies whose men of power have had 
. to learn how to handle foreigners and to 
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circumscribe covertly their penetration 
of indigenous leadership circles. 

Second, a review of the life histories 
and occupational careers of our sample 
shows that some who transfer from an- 
other foreign post to India may advance 
in rank, but nearly all who move from a 
Stateside position are upgraded to a 
higher status or higher level of deci- 
sion-making. The county agricultural 
agent, the university professor, and the 
industrial engineer are ascribed the 
status of “expert” in their domain of 
specialized work. A United States gov- 
ernment employee who held a modest 
post in Washington and lived incon- 
spicuously in a suburb now circulates 
with his wife in the upper social, bu- 
reaucratic, and political elites of an 
Indian city. l 

One outcome of the relative status 
advance is to-thrust Americans into a 
higher level of an Indian-based organi- 
zation than their comparable level in 
their home organizations. This relative 
upgrading in work status is taken in 
stride by old hands and the experienced 
generations, for it has become a normal 
part of their style of life as they move 
intermittently from American to foreign 
posts. For the first-timers, the en- 
counter with the upgraded status often 
proves alternately exciting and stress- 
ful. Men who have worked back home 
in the middle administrative and tech- 
nical levels of an organization find it 
challenging to act now as consultants 
to fairly high-ranking authorities and to 
confer occasionally with policy-makers 
about major decisions. Because their 
work and social life are more intimately 
connected in India than in America, 
they now attend social gatherings of the 
prominent. They feel stressed, how- 
ever, when they secure an inside view 
of the process of accommodation in 
those interstitial areas where the bu- 
reaucratic and political communities 
must come to terms with each other. 
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Often unfamiliar with how ‘this con- 
vergence of interests is worked .out in 
America, they may invoke an ideal 
image of upper-level administrative pat- 
terns and policy decisions in American 
institutions and moralize about what 
they observe in India. Yet these direct 
contacts with the upper levels imply to 
them also a unique chance to exercise 
_ a measure of personal influence with 
strategic decision-makers. 

From the standpoint of the Indian 
associates, two different kinds of re- 
actions are in evidence. Both make the 
inexperienced foreigner vulnerable. The 
American is expected to exhibit the 
personal characteristics (for example, 
senior age, verbal deftness, and pro- 
fessional distinction) appropriate for 
his present status; where these qualities 
of self are not clearly manifest there can 
be heard within Indian circles com- 
plaints that the foreigners are not send- 
ing their best men to do the job. The 
other makes the foreigner’s unique 
status something of an asset. The fact 
that he may more easily move into the 
ranks of the Indian’s superiors opens 
another channel for conveying informa- 
tion to the higher levels. Often the 


perils in this use of the foreigner are ` 


better known to the Indian than 
to the foreigner, and the Indian also 
has known methods for covering the 
hazards. 

Third, we attempted to examine sys- 
tematically the actual consequences of 
present-day . third-culture themes for 
work-role performance. The analysis 
of this dimension is limited to the 138 
Americans in the sample whose primary 
work roles concern the facilitation of 
development and modernization. 

This sample is distributed in the 
following way.? (a) Thirteen per cent 

2 For the purpose of this analysis, we hold 
constant the content of the enterprise and 


formal organizations in which they perform 
their roles. For reasons of economy of space, 
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have no coherent work role. The de- 
termining factors are: structural flaws 
in positioning; the Indians who exercise 
control over their sphere of work are 
not modern-oriented or are dominated 
by old, colonial, third-cultural norms 
of administration; insufficient facilities 
or resources to accomplish the assigned 
task; inadequate counterpart, relations; 
or the Americans conspicuously lack 
the basic skills and requisite qualities 
for their status. 

(b) Fifty-one per cent fulfill the ex- 
pectancies related to their work roles. 
These individuals typically are not 
carrying out all dimensions of the de- 
fined role for which they were recruited, 
and, frequently, aspects of the role they 
now perform were developed after en- 
trance into India and found .acceptable 
to Indian colleagues. 

(c) Twenty-five per cent help to 
generate innovations within delimited 
social structures—sometimes in, some- 
times apart from their formal job defi- 
nition. We cannot predict the survival 
prospects of the changes and new in- 
troductions although there.is some evi- 
dence that they have begun to take 
hold. 

(d) The remaining 11 per cent ftinc- 
tion as system-builders. They have 
authority to act and access to the 
centers of power relevant to their work, 
are involved in activities which are gen- 
erally regarded as of vital importance 
by those who count, and have either 
joined or formed a team which col- 
lectively is having a significant impact. 
In collaboration with Indian and Amer- 
ican associates (and occasionally other 
foreigners), they are engaged in the 





we also put time boundaries on each role 
performance; the unit of analysis consists of 
the situation which predominates at one point 
of time, the interval when we interviewed 
and observed their work. A more compre- 
hensive report would include changes over 
time in role performance, 
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HIS article is essentially a crevice- 

filler. The preceding articles have 
discussed overseas Americans in terms 
of their purposes for being abroad, with 
the exception of the tourists, their suc- 
cess in carrying these out, and, to some 
extent, their problems of adjustment in 
achieving their goals. The present ar- 
ticle is more trivial. I am not here 

. concerned with their goals for being 
abroad, nor even with how well they 
accomplish them. I am concerned with 
two aspects of residence abroad by 
Americans that the preceding articles 
have left largely untouched. One is 
- what might be called the valence of 


Americans toward their foreign experi- . 


ence, that is, the extent to which Ameri- 
cans are, in general, favorably im- 
pressed, neutral, or hostile toward their 
overseas environment. + ‘This will be dis- 
cussed both as a series of alternatives, 
as is implied by the. Useems’ cross- 
sectional analyses, and as a process or 
series of stages through which many 
Americans pass. My second concern is 
with the gap between the usually favor- 
able, if occasionally condescending, 
treatment that individual Americans re- 
ceive and the greater ambivalence felt 
toward them as a whole and toward 
_ the larger American presence in general. 

I speak of the first of these two 
phenomena, the adjustment choices and 
sequences, as a pathology because I 


shall be emphasizing the extremes of- 


the positive and negative valences, and 
also because I shall be treating them 
as if they were ailments which people 
catch, recover from, and develop im- 
munity to. I speak of it as minor 
because its effects, although highly visi- 
ble, are more comic than tragic, some- 
thing like a case-of mumps, which, un- 
less unusual complications set in, leave 
no serious aftereffects. I speak of the 


second as a pathology both from the. 


. point of view of the Americans who 
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often have difficulty in judging when 
the individual or collective valence is 
being invoked by Indians and from the 
point of view of India which often finds 
itself acting in two conflicting ways at 
the same time as it tries to deal with 
Americans both collectively and indi- 
vidually. I speak of it as minor be- 
cause as yet this strain is not too 
serious in most countries, certainly not 
so serious as it became in China, and 
perhaps for a while in Indonesia, where 
the collective hostile valence won out. 
The gap is also made tolerable by a 
degree of bureaucratic slippage in which 
individual Americans are regularly al- 
lowed to circumvent or be a 
from corporate restrictions. 

I shall confine my substantive com- 
ments to the American community in 
India, in part to complement the 
Useems’ excellent articles which pre- 
cede this one and in part because this 
is the overseas community that I know 
best. Except for the specifics of the 
culture context, however, many of the 
things that I shall say will refer with 
equal strength to Americans in other 
countries as well, or for that matter to 
transnational sojourns in general. For 
instance, the studies that we have made 
of Indian students in the United States* 
show many striking parallels to the ex- 
perience of Americans in India. ` The 
major difference is which end of the 
status stick they are holding onto, high 
or low; the dynamics are very much 
the same. But that is another story. 


THE ADJUSTMENT CURVE 


The process of cross-cultural adjust- 
ment is usually described as following 
some variant of the “U,” “J,” 
“reverse J” curve, reflecting a sequence 


-LSee Richard D. Lambert and Marvin 
Bressler, Indian Students on an American 
Campus (Minneapolis: University of Minne- ’ 
sota Press, 1956). í 
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of sentiments experienced by a visitor, 
starting with euphoric in the case of 
the “U” curve or neutral in the case 
of the “J,” sliding down into a period 
of disenchantment, then bottoming out 
at hostility and gradually working its 
way up to reasonable calm with the 
“reverse J” or predeparture nostalgia 
‘with the “U.” The “W?” curve adds 
on the matching adjustment cycle which 
occurs on re-entry into one’s own cul- 
ture. Such a descriptive model, while 
relatively accurate for most people, does 
not clarify the specific mechanics of 
the transformation or the attitudes and 
‘ behavior which characterize it. It is 
with these aspects that I am here 
concerned. 

Most Americans in India seem to 
experience, in greater or lesser degree, 
a common process, one that carries with 
it alternative choices at various stages 
in the process which may deepen or 
foreshorten the minor pathologies in- 
herent in it. It seems, in short, a 
situational imperative with which all 
must deal in some fashion. For some 
Americans it is trivial and interferes 
not at all with their main purpose in 
being in India; for others it is central 
and may substantially cripple or enrich 
the sojourn depending upon the choices 
made. In terms of the Useems’ cross- 
sectional classification, the ‘“experi- 
enced” find it trivial, the “old hands,” 
crippling, and those skilled in the “third 
culture,” enriching. My discussion in 
the first part of this paper, since it 
follows a time sequence, will start with 
the “first-trippers.” I shall not discuss 
either the frustrations and satisfactions 
of the work role, since these have been 
covered extensively in other papers, or 
the health and householding difficulties, 
which are covered in Ruth Useem’s 
paper, although they, too, are powerful 
contributors to the “J” curve. 

There is one distinguished Indian 
litterateur who, using the analogy of 
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the Island of Circe,? argues that In- 
dia transforms fundamentally attractive 
Westerners into swine, but this judg- 
ment seems a bit harsh. India does 
seem to affect us, however, and often 
even before we arrive. Our American 
“collective unconscious” has accumu- 
lated over the years a vast clutter of 
highly colored impressions of India. In- 
dividual Americans tend’ to be strongly 
attracted or repelled, rarely neutral, 
toward India both before and during 
their stay, and-their experience there 
leaves a strong afterglow in their lives. 

Most Americans come to India with a 
mixture of curiosity and foreboding. 
The most common predeparture ques- 
tions one hears have to do with antici- 
pated health problems. One conse- 
quence is that many middle- and upper- 
class Indians are insulted by American 
guests who treat everything in their 
house as if it were thick with leprosy 
or some other loathsome disease. To 
the extent that Americans have pre- 
viously lived outside of the Western 
world, these anxieties are considerably 
reduced, but it does seem that no 
amount of formal training about the 
country or predeparture orientation 
really disarms it. It seems to have as 
much to do with the character of Ameri- 
cans and their upbringing as it does 
with India. But aside from these early 
health anxieties, which for those whom 
I shall call the “enclaved Americans” 
persist throughout their stay, individual 
Americans bring different degrees of 
enthusiasm for and identification with 
their host country. Most of them start 
well up on the initial slope of the 
“J” curve. 


Going native 3 

At the extreme is a xenophiliac de- 
votion to things Indian, with its usual 
accompaniment, a self-abasing denigra- 


2 Nirad Chaudhuri, Tke Continent of Circe 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1966). * 
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tion of things American, which leads to 
what in the prebeatnik era used to be 
called “going native,” although how 
many of the host-country ways have 
to be adopted before one is considered 
to have “gone native” depends upon the 
chauvinism of the beholder. In its com- 
plete form it involves an attempt to 
cast off all symbols of separateness and 
to take on as many as possible of the 
ways of the host country. It is rarely 
completely successful, is uniformly 
greeted with hostility by other Ameri- 
cans, and brings out mixed feelings in 
Indians—some appreciation of the flat- 
tery of imitation and denial of the 
presumed claims of racial superiority 
which they read in the eyes of many 
“Europeans,” but also a feeling of sus- 
picion and a little disdain for someone 
who is presumed to be declassé in his 
own society and who has no real role 
in Indian society. To Indians, the 
American “gone native’ is someone 
whose behavior cannot be anticipated 
or placed in a context, as can even the 
most “colonial” of his countrymen. 

If successfully carried out, however, 
the denial of racial identification, with 
its presumed renunciation of a high 
living style, can gain considerable sym- 
pathy from Indians. It is a kind of 
ascetic gesture, a refraining from avail- 
able luxuries that has a prestigeful 
counterpart in Indian culture. The 
Peace Corps has successfully institu- 
tionalized the ascetic gesture for Ameri- 
cans in India, after some grave initial 
doubts on the part of the government 
of India and the Indian public. Each 
Peace Corpsman, however, has to spend 
a good deal of time establishing and 
re-establishing his bona fides and find- 
ing some culturally acceptable expla- 
nation of his motivation for self-denial. 
Such explanations are most incredible 
to the least sophisticated, lower-class 
urban or village dwellers among whom, 
* except for a few clearly culturally de- 
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fined, mostly religious roles, self-interest 
is the presumed prime motivator of 
everyone’s behavior, no matter with 
what poetry it is presented. 


The enthusiast 


Short of “going native” there are 
varying degrees of identification with 
the host country which mark the pre- 
arrival and tourist phase of the Ameri- 
can first-tripper. At one extreme is 
what might be called the enthusiast, 
the indiscriminate and unfailing ad- 
mirer .of all things Indian, although 
he makes no attempt to become In- ` 
dianized. Some Americans are enthus- 
iasts long before their arrival in India; 
a few maintain it throughout their stay. 
At the outset, the enthusiast’s indis- 
criminateness and lack of information 
can be embarrassing to the hosts, al- 
though I suppose that as many Indians 
as Americans like to be told that their 
ways lie at the apex of the cultural and 
social-evolutionary spiral. 

The things admired tend to take a 
rather stereotyped form, since they all 
must lie in the public culture, that 
limited area of Indian behavior that is 
available to strangers. So much of 
Indians’ behavior is family-centered 
and private that few Americans get 
more than a small sample of how In- 
dians behave. On the other hand, the 
externals are highly visible and easy of 
access. For Western women, one index 
of enthusiasm is the frequency of wear- 
ing a sari. This costume is attractive 
on Western women only on those semi- 
ceremonial. occasions when everyone is 
elegantly and awkwardly dressed or 
when, on other occasions, they remain 
rather still. Otherwise it calls for a 
gait and posture not natural for West- 
ern women, and its assumption is some- 
what less than graceful as a compliment 
to their hosts. Even fewer men can 
successfully wear a dhoti, no matter 
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how cool and loose it is in the summer 
heat. 

~ Aside from items of dress, the mark 
of the enthusiast is the preference for 
Indian-style food; attending night-long 
musical recitals; making the grand and 
the local tour of temples; a fondness 
for Indian films; a smattering of lan- 
guage lessons; some social welfare work 
in a captive village; rummaging for 
original miniatures, brass work, textiles, 
and other handicrafts; attending wed- 
dings and other public ceremonials; and 
collecting, specimen fashion, acquaint- 
ances with as great a number of Indians 
as possible. Some of these activities 
are part of the tourist phase for all 
Americans; it is their number, persist- 
ence, and degree of fervor that charac- 
terize the enthusiast. 


The cornucopia role 


Most middle-class Indians seem to 
enjoy for some of the time, and many 
for an incredibly long time, nurturing 
these tourist activities, even repeatedly 
with different generations of newcomers. 
The genuine helpfulness of middle-class 
Indians to Americans wishing to do the 
sightseeing rounds is remarkable. Some- 
where early in the process, however, 
the enthusiast usually has his ardor 
dampened a bit, and he is perhaps 
pushed a little down the initial slope 
of the “J” curve, by encountering what 
may be called a cornucopia role, that 
is, some one of the set of Indians who 
frequently interact with foreigners tries 
to use his acquaintanceship for some 
purpose of his own. For instance, 
Americans are usually outraged when, 
after the second cup of tea, their host 
asks them to assist his son or brother 
to get to the United States or to give 
him a job far above his qualifications 
or to risk going to jail by changing all 
dollars into rupees through the host. 
They find this a violation of their most 
sacred, least explicit norms—the occa- 
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sions and techniques for using social 
friendships for private gain. In Ameri- 
can society, one should measure care- 
fully the favor asked against the depth 
of the friendship, and use the- friend- 
ship only rarely. The American is both 
embarrassed and embittered that some- 
one would treat instrumentally what is 
regarded as a friendly occasion. 

The mettle of the enthusiast is tested 
by his reaction to this encounter. For 
some Americans, these isolated experi- . 
ences are read as a general pattern, dis- 
counting the genuine helpfulness of even 
casual Indian acquaintances, and it 
makes them curtail their attendance at 
social functions until they are sure of 
the structuring:and purpose of the oc- 
casion. . The wise American gives it as 
little social meaning as it really has in 
Indian society. 


Coping difficulties and language 


But there are other pressures that 
make this initial enthusiast stage short- 
lived and which grease the downward 
slope of the adjustment curve. First, ` 
there is a physical weariness induced by 
the constant.demand for at least surface 
attention to coping with things in the 
daily routine which at home would be 
so routinized as to demand no attention. 
Aside from the obvious problems of 
setting up a household and meeting 
bodily needs, most Americans have had 
no experience in trying to cope where 
their mother tongue is not or is mis- 
understood, and the somewhat spotty 
prevalence of English in India makes 
other language usage there harder for 
Americans to abide. Adding to this 
frustration is a kind of subliminal lan- 
guage-listening in which, in spite of the 
certain knowledge that one cannot, one 
tries to understand what is being said 
in another language through attending 
to tone of voice, cadence, emphasis, and 
gestures. The frustration arises from 
the fact that many of these habitual ” 
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cues are meaningless or mean the wrong © 


things, although many people believe 
that there is a universally comprehen- 
sible, latent language, and that if one 
speaks -slowly, clearly, loudly, and re- 
petitively enough in one’s own language 
as if to a child, another person should 
understand, even if the words have no 
meaning. f 


Nationality and status 


Perhaps the most important of “J” 
curve creators is the American’s in- 
volvement with his national status. 
Americans abroad for the first time are 
often surprised to find the extent to 
which their personal status is bound up 
with their nationality. When they are 
in their own country and surrounded 
by other Americans, their relations with 
other people are determined by a num- 
ber of different background, personal- 
ity, and. situational criteria, but not 
their nationality. Once abroad, this 
becomes the first and most important 
‘classifier and determiner of the quality 
of one’s interaction with others. To 
many Americans, this new, all-pervasive 
status determinant seems unfair; they 


want to be judged at least part of the - 


time as themselves, meaning, of course, 
a somewhat exalted positioning on the 
old status criteria they used back home. 
This is precisely what long-term resi- 
dents seek to achieve through building 
up local friendships—an area of cross- 
cultural interaction where the more per- 
sonal status-definers count. It is also 
a prime motive for enclaving, that is, 
restricting the bulk of one’s associations 
to fellow countrymen with whom one 
can utilize the familiar cues. 

Perhaps, instead of fellow country- 
men, I should have said fellow “Eu- 
ropeans,” since status identification for 
Americans in India is first of all racial 
and only secondly national. Thus, the 
“ American’s first sensation is not just 
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that of being judged by the stereo- 
typical reputation of his nation, but of 
having a high degree of inescapable 
visibility and racial status. Their con- 
stant visibility runs counter to an al- 
most physical hunger for privacy among 
Americans, a demand that is frustrated 
by the high densities of the local pop- 
ulace, with its seemingly constant 
crowds, and the American’s feeling of 
having no occasion for anonymity. 

But the overriding status determinant 
is not racial but national. This is more 
than the erroneous expectations on the 
part of his hosts of how an American 
will behave. There is an evaluation 
buried in the stereotypes, an implicit 
or explicit judgment of the relative 
worth-whileness of Americans vis à vis 
Indians. An overseas American, there- 
fore, is concerned with Indians’ image 
of the United States and the effect on 
it of other Americans’ behavior, not 
just because he sees -himself as an 
unofficial ambassador or because he has 
an overwhelming sense of patriotism, 
but because the general status of Amer- 
ica and Americans in general is very 
germane to his own self-esteem and to 
the subordination-superordination rela- 
tionships he has with the peoples he 
meets. 

This explains why even those who 
were Stateside isolationists or those 
who, in reading the newspaper, never 
got past the comics, stocks, and sports 
become passionately involved in the 


` gigs and zags of American foreign pol- 


icy or the news of racial rioting, and 
become especially alarmed at the run- 
ning caricature of these and other 
Americana in the local press. It pushes 
them to.defend practices and people 
in the United States with which they 
would normally not agree. I have seen 
politically liberal college professors’ 
launch spirited defenses of the late 
Senator Joseph McCarthy when I knew 
that at home they wept with Joseph 
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Welch at the spectacle of his onslaughts. 
It accounts, in part, for the great popu- 
larity of Time Magazine overseas, since, 
in addition to providing him news in 
a lively calypso style, it presents a 
weekly defense of American foreign pol- 
icy and local affairs: Just to make 
American - superiority clearer, it oc- 
casionally provides commentaries on 
other countries, particularly non-West- 
ern countries, that sometimes appear to 
the inhabitants of those countries as 
patronizing, snide, and: full of unsought 
advice. 


Anti-Indian reactions 


For the American who finds trying 
the lack of unfailing appreciation of 
things American among his hosts, the 
second Time function is as important 
as the first. One reaction to the gap 
between an American’s self-esteem and 
the somewhat lower status he perceives 
as being given to his nation by his 
hosts is to choose to emphasize nega- 
tively valued aspects of his hosts’ cul- 
ture. If he makes this choice, he is 
beginning to’slide well down in to the 
- “J” curve. For the denigration of his 
` host country, he can quickly avail him- 
self of a ready stock of hostile state- 
ments which are ‘preserved, nurtured, 
and regularly served up at social gath- 


erings by the more alienated of the 


permanent cadre in the American en- 
clave Such statements are highly 
stereotyped, even to the illustrative 
stories, as indicated by the continued 
stream of literature that Mahatma 
Gandhi called “gutter inspector re- 
ports.” 4 


3 For a list of some of these statements in 
another context, see Richard D. Lambert and 
Marvin Bressler, “The Sensitive-Area Com- 
plex,” The American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. IX, No. 6 (May 1955), pp. 583-592. 

4The classic American version of this lit- 
erature is Katherine Mayo’s Mother India 
(London: Jonathan Cape, 1927), but numer- 
ous others have appeared. 
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This set of pejorative generalizations 
were contributed primarily, although 
not exclusively, by Westerners. They 
had gained a certain repetitive quality 
during the British colonial period. For 
Americans, they were nurtured by early 
missionaries and carried by them back 
into the American domain,’ were added 
to by the “old China hands” who, being 
displaced from China after the Second 
World War, found themselves unhappy 
with their new assignments in India, 
and ever since have been added to by . 
the splenetic frustrations of individual . 
sojourners at the bottom of their ad- 
justment curves. _ This body of adages, 
answering needs for personal ego-grati- ' 
fication, is constantly being reinforced 
by isolated experiences of alienated for- 
eigners which are. taken to be sufficient 
samples on which to base colossal gen- 
eralizations about India, and includes. 
a repertory of presumably authentic 
stories which, after a while, everyone 
assimilates into his own experience and 
which are thought to demonstrate con- 
clusively the truth of the hostile judg- 
ments of India. 

At the same time, the individual 
develops a set ‘of psychological devices 
for ensuring. that cross-national com- 
parisons between India and the United 
States will come out to the advantage 
of the latter. For one thing, India’s 
practices as he sees them around him 
are compared with the United States 
ideals. For instance, India’s personal- 
ized machine-style politics is compared 
with our textbook democracy, instead of 
our big-city politics which it resembles. 
Second, American social and foreign- 
policy problems are seen as having a 
long, involved history, with many limi- 
tations upon the range of actions that 
American leaders can take to solve 
them, while India’s social and foreign- 
policy problems are seen as being es- 


5 See Harold Isaacs, Scratches on Our Minds 
(New York: John Day, 1958). 
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sentially moral issues without history 
and in which India has complete free- 
dom to’ act if she so wished. And, 
third, experiences in India which rein- 
force the negative stereotypes are taken 
to be representative of general trends, 
and those things which controvert them 
are taken as exceptions. ` : 


Enclaving l 


I have described some of the process 
-of sliding down the “J” curve as if it 
were inevitable, but fortunately many 
Americans never really let it : bother 
them, and of those who do, few Ameri- 
` cans get so fully buried in it that they 
do not begin to climb up the positive 
side of the “J” -curve again: ` Also, 
fortunately, perliaps, few Indians’ en- 
counter directly this carping cultural 
-residue or the Americans caught in it, 
because one of its consequences is with- 
drawal from contact with all but each 
other and with a highly limited circle 
of Indians who are already specialists 
at dealing with foreigners, and many of 
whom share, on a third-person basis, 
some of the negative judgments about 
their own country. Other contacts are 
confined, if possible, to’ a-set’of sery- 
ants and subordinates in the work situa- 
tion who have found their own immuni- 
zation against American sourness on 
things Indian, ways of circumventing 
‘its consequences, and petty revenges for 
it. The “burra sahib” is as much a 
captive of the surrounding servants and 
employees as they are his. 

Tf a residential enclave is available, 
as in, say, New Delhi, and supplies 
can be bought from the commissary or 
PX, isolation can be almost complete, 
but even without it, a kind of psycho- 
logical isolation can take-place in which 
all: relationships with members of the 
host country-are as brief as possible and 
. highly formalized. Indians sometimes 
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complain that Americans whom they 
knew both professionally and socially 
in the United States resist efforts to 
establish a friendly social relationship - 
when they meet again in India. “These 
are the truly enclaved Americans. As 
an aside, it is interesting to note that 
in New Delhi there is status gulf among 
American children between those whose 
parents have access to the commissary, 
and thus can fill their leisure with 
American consumers’ goods they were 
used to back home, and those whò do 
not. - But “station life’ is much the 
same the world over. 


Recovery 


The Americans who somehow avoid 
the “J” curve, or who. make successful ` 
recoveries, usually do very well in their 
relations with their hosts. In_ their 
work situations, they very soon dis- 
cover that many Indians with whom 
they deal have a very accurate estimate 
of their career standing at home, and 
they learn to distinguish between the 
quasi-racial deference that they receive 


from lower- and lower-middle-class In- 


dians and India’s own elites. They 
learn the techniques of what the Useems 
call the “third culture,” very often 
much better than their European coun- 
terparts, and develop a remarkable de- 
gree of personal involvement with India 
and things Indian. 

They learn to make individual judg- 
ments and friendships, not categoric 
ones: not to speak of all Indians, but 
to discriminate between those they like 
and those they do not. The enclave, 
for them, becomes a repository of ways 
for coping with their environment, not 
retreating, from it, and of contact with 
a wider and wider circle of Indians. 
If they are lucky, they learn to pene- 
trate beyond the circles that surround 
the foreign community. 
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However, as Ruth Useem observes, 


it-is not possible to predict accurately © 


before they get to India who are the 
ones who will or will not make this 
successful transition. 


THE AMERICAN VERSUS AN AMERICAN 


Having successfully, it is hoped, 
piloted the first-tripper through the 
trough and on his way up the return 
slope of his J curve, let us turn to the 
second of the minor pathologies which 
I mentioned at the outset: that the 


treatment of the individual American’ 


and the welcome that he is given are 
often very different from the treatment 
of Americans as a category and “the 


American .preserice in general, aside- 


from its overseas residents. To some 
extent, the difference is merely a matter 
of a symbolic rhetoric surrounding the 
abstractions of “America” and “Ameri- 
cans,” while dealing with individual 
Americans usually on a more personal 
level where norms of hospitality and 
traditional patterns of interacting with 
Westerners are invoked. But often the 
effects of the categoric sentiments to- 
ward Americans impinge more directly 
on the individual American, particularly 
when they involve him in the political 


another governmental regulation with 
respect to him. 

I shall not discuss here the course of 
Indo-American relations and their effect 
on our national image in India. One 
result, however, is the occasional feeling 
on the part of the Indian government 
and Indian intellectuals that the Ameri- 
cans are the new Romans, that their 
influence is too strong in governmental 
affairs and intellectual life in India, and 
that their very numbers and concentra- 
tion, particularly in New Delhi, are, 
in some vague sense, threatening. To 
illustrate this point, and the consequent 
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gap between the. reception of indi- 
vidual Americans and the collectivity, 
let me take’ some examples from -the 
most numerous groups of - Americans 
in India. 


Missionaries 


The group for whom this disparity is 
oldest and sharpest is the missionaries. 
In part, this is a circumstance of their 
own making. Typical early missionary 
attitudes were highly and outspokenly 
critical of the benighted heathens of 
India. Although Ceylon was the locale 
described in the phrase “where every 
prospect pleases.and only man is vile,” 
the same sentiments, with somewhat 
less emphasis on the pleasing “pros- 
pects,” were applied to India. It was 
not just souls to be saved, but: sinful 
practices in this world that were to be 
wiped out. At the same time that this 
arrogance was being visited upon the 
peoples of India, social services, par- 
ticularly schools and hospitals, were: 
being introduced and sponsored by the 
home churches. As Kenneth Scott La- 
tourette records elsewhere in this vol- 
ume, there was within the missions ‘a 
gradual shift from the former evangeli- 


` cal activities. toward the social gospel. 
process or when they result in one or. 


This shift, which predates Independence 
in India, was further heightened by the 
Indian government’s refusal after 1947 
to issue visas to pure evangelicals 
among American missionaries, insisting 
on their performing some educational, 
medical, or other social welfare function 
as a prerequisite to their admission or 
readmission to the country. Proselyt- 
izing was frowned upon. 

In addition to what can, at best, be 
described as a lukewarm sentiment in 
the government for missionaries in gen- 
eral, their traditional identification with 
tribal peoples not yet fully assimilated 
into the national society brought them - 
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directly into ‘the political arena, as 
in the case of the Reverend Michael 
Scott’s acting as intermediary in ne- 


gotiations with the Naga insurgents. . 


Often antinational activities are more 
presumed than practiced, but sometimes 
they have been subject to political 
harassment, as in the case of the Mis- 
sionary Investigating Commission in 
Madhya Pradesh. And militant Hindu 
groups occasionally campaign against 
missionaries’ influence in India, as in 
the case of the threatened demonstra- 
tions against the visit of the nee to 


' Bombay in 1965. 


While the collective image and treat- 
. -ment of the missionaries in India is less 
than enthusiastic, their schools and col- 
leges remain, in many regions of India, 
the most prestigious institutions where 
the children of the Indian elite are 
educated. Their hospitals have nation- 
wide reputations for excellence, and 
individual missionaries often have con- 
siderable status and influence in their 
local communities. 

The. missionaries, like other American 
groups, are faced with pressures to work 
toward their own obsolescence. Pres- 
sures for Indianization of their staff 
are felt both from their home offices, 


which wish to cut costs and to assure ~ 


their operations’ local institutionaliza- 
tion, and from the Indian . government, 
which wishes to retain their social serv- 
ices and permit freedom of religious 
practices, but without foreign control. 
While the end product, the withering 
away of Americans, is agreed on by 
both sides, there is some disagreement 
as to the most desirable pace. On the 
American side is the fear that the thrust 
and nature of the mission will be di- 
verted by too early a withdrawal of 
Americans, and on the Indian side there 
is the feeling that unless the Americans 
withdraw, the Indians will never be 
- able to replace them effectively. 
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The business community 


Another disagreement over the ap- 
propriate number of Americans man- 
ning the foreign enterprise at a given 
stage of its development is found in the 
case of businessmen and plant man- 
agers and technicians. Here, again, the 
eventual replacement of American per- 
sonnel is agreed upon, and the pres- 
sures for Indianization are felt from 
both sides, while the judgment of the 
appropriate pace for replacement tends 
to differ when viewed from the United 
States and India. Businesses are sub- 
ject to clear and explicit government 
rules which often ‘are included in the 
original license- to operate and which 
specify the rate and the level at which 
Indianization will proceed. However, 
in spite of these formal rules, the gov- 
ernment, in individual cases, is consid- 
erably more ambivalent about forcing 
a reduction in the number of Americans 
than in the case of missionaries. The 
effective training of Indian counterparts 
and their gaining the full confidence of 
their superiors and subordinates, par- 
ticularly in highly technical jobs, is too 
delicate an operation to fit abstract 
timetables. 

The discomfort of both the govern- 


` ment and the company in the dilemma 


between efficiency and social policy 
has often been seen. And when the 
choice gets caught up in the political 
rhetoric of private versus public enter- 
prise and the presumed inherent malevo- 
lence of American business in general, 
the discomfort may be intense indeed. 
Again, compared with the missionaries 
the differences between the image of 
an individual American plant manager or 
technician and that of them as a collec- 
tivity are not quite so clear-cut. There 
seem to be two separate images, one 
admiring and one hostile, which refer 
alternately to individuals and to busi- 
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nessmen and technicians as a group, 
but the elements are sometimes con- 
fused and used at both levels. None- 
theless, in a discussion of an individual 
plant manager or technician, one us- 
ually hears of: his technical expertise; 
his willingness to work hard and at 
many jobs; his ability to exert leverage 
in high places to foreshorten normal 
waiting periods for permits, licenses, 
and customs clearance; his neutrality 
in the interplay of factionalisms and 
personal empires; his accessibility to 
employees; his incorruptibility; and his 
loyalty to the company and the quality 
of its product. 

When it is not an American that is 
being discussed, but Americans, one 
hears of: the very high costs of bringing 
them to and maintaining them in India; 
the considerable increase in status 
which often accompanies the move; 
their higher degree of overspecialization 
and dependence on machines; their lack 
of awareness of and skills for handling 
Indian labor, markets, and govern- 
mental relations; their long incubation 
period after first arrival before they are 
useful and the long predeparture ma- 
laise; the great amount of time and 
attention spent on household and family 
matters; and their inexpertness in de- 
fining the boundaries between the social 
and work role. 

As a consequence of the individual 
image, American businessmen and tech- 
nicians often find themselves in a posi- 
tion to accomplish things which, aside 
from differences in technical skills, their 
Indian counterparts cannot. As a con- 
sequence of the collective image, they 
find their special perquisites, which 
were written into initial company and 
governmental contracts, begrudgingly 
given, bound by endless rules, and sub- 
ject to petty subversion. They find 
the amount of envy and resentment, 
particularly of their highly conspicuous 
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exalted living styles, very great. And 
they find themselves beating their wings 
against the bureaucratic net consider- 
ably more frequently than their coun- 
terparts in Indian concerns. In fact, 
the successful American businessman 
or plant officer learns to emphasize 
and trade upon the individual image in 
order to exempt himself from the con- 
sequences of the collective one. 

A different but equivalent set of con- 
trasts exists between the individual and 
collective view of American scholars in 
India. The past fifteen years has seen 
a tremendous flowering of American 
scholarship on India, and through such 
programs as the Fulbright program, the 


. Foreign Area Fellowship program, and 


the American Institute of Indian Stud- 
ies, substantial numbers of American 
professors and students have visited 
India for varying periods of time, and 
a somewhat smaller, but nonetheless 
substantial, number of Indians’ have 
spent some time professionally in the 
United States. It is fair to say, in fact, 
that there is a substantial transnational 
network of Indian and American schol- 
ars who genuinely share mutual respect 
and a considerable amount of collabora- - 
tion in their work. 
In part as a result of this flow, there 
are, in both countries, a rather limited 
series of people and institutions who 
form the equivalent of a list of “must” 
tourist spots—people who must be seen 
since they are reputed to be of unusual 
interest and distinction and because 
every one else has seen them. Once 
an Indian, sometimes against his will, 
gets elevated to this list, he may find 
himself flooded with itinerant Ameri- 
can scholars seeking a darshana visit. 
I know of one research institution 
which, jokingly, considered digging a 
eW. Norman Brown, “South Asian Stud- 


ies: A History,” Tue Annars, Vol. 356 (No- 
vember 1964), pp. 54-62. 
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moat around its walls and pulling up 
the drawbridge in December and Jan- 
uary when the great flood of short-term 
junketeers coursed through the land, 
dropping calling cards and collecting 
notes for the definitive book. It has 
always seemed to me that Indians treat 
individuals in this stream with consid- 
erable kindness and welcome, although 
one could cite cases of unrelieved vi- 
tuperation heaped upon a helpless 
American scholar. 

However, even in this domain, the 
distinction between treatment of indi- 
vidual American scholars and American 
scholars as a collectivity appears. Some 
years ago, for instance, the Indian gov- 
ernment became very sensitive to the 
practice of American universities in- 
terested in carrying on research in In- 
dia who, as. the Indians saw it, bought 
the time of many of:their most talented 
people for projects that were, at best, 
low in their schedule of priorities. 
Moreover, the scholarly results were 
often published in the United States 
and never seen in India. It seemed to 
the Indians a kind of internal brain 
drain matching the drawing off of sub- 
stantial numbers of their most promis- 
ing young scholars through scholarships 
at American colleges and universities, 
from which they did not return. As a 
result, a loosely enforced general pro- 
hibition was adopted by which Indian 
professors and institutions were in- 
structed not to deal directly with Amer- 
ican organizations, but to go through 
the Indian government first. The re- 
cent University of Delhi professors’ 
reaction to and the subsequent parlia- 
mentary debate on the proposed use of 
PL-480 rupees to establish a foundation 
to support projects in India is part of 
the same phenomenon. With the con- 
tinuing exception of the Fulbright 
program, American scholars interested 
in carrying out research in India must 
have their topics approved by three 
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separate ministries of the Indian gov- 
ernment, and are always subject to the 
uncertainties of the question period in 
parliament. - 


AMERICA VERSUS AMERICANS 


The nature of an American’s stay 
in India and his status there are, of 
course, not solely a product of his own 
behavior and his ability to adjust. He 
is only a part of an “American pres- 
ence” that, in addition to the formal 
diplomatic representation of his coun- 
try, includes: material goods; American 
cultural imports, particularly the popu- 
lar arts; and a confused symbolic 
foreign-policy image drawn from the 
Cold War, American economic assist- 
ance to India, arms aid to Pakistan, 
folklore about our motives and actions 
in Kashmir, and other flotsam from the 
stream of international relations. 

All of these can and do affect the 
climate of receptivity in which he must 
interact. They also have a great deal 
to do with the gap between the degree 
of warmth accorded to the individual 
American and the collective Americans. 
I shall leave aside the formal diplomatic 
representation which is discussed in 
Glen Fisher’s article and the foreign- 
policy issues which lie a bit outside of 
the scope of this volume. I want to 
mention only two aspects of the Ameri- 
can presence which illustrate dramati- 
cally the ambivalence between receptiv- 
ity to and anxiety about and desire 
to control the extent of the American 
influx. 


American merchandise 


Ever since the rapid depletion of 
India’s sterling balances after World 
War II, foreign-exchange shortages have 
necessitated tighter and tighter restric- 
tions on the import of American-made 
goods. It is difficult to say what the 
policy would be if foreign exchange 
were abundant, but it seems likely that 
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even then there would be an attempt to 
limit the flow of American goods, if 
only to allow a sheltered haven for the 
growth of India’s own industry. 

One consequence, of course, of the 
great limitation on the import of West- 
ern-made goods has been to increase 
sharply the demand for them in those 
middle- and upper-class circles that had 
previously consumed them. It should 
be added that there is a corollary, in 
part earned, reputation for inferior 
quality of indigenous products. In the 
quasi-monopoly, high-demand market 


in which local producers operate, this. 


is, perhaps, inevitable. But, even aside 
from differences in quality, the high 
‘demand for Western, particularly Amer- 
ican, consumers’ goods reflects the fact 
that they have become a status symbol. 
An American car has become a necessity 
for the nouveaux riches, particularly the 
“movie crowd,” so much so that the 
Indian government, which has the right 
to acquire them after they are imported, 
makes a huge profit by auctioning them 
off to wealthy Indians. Any consumer 
durables, such as refrigerators, stoves, 
and electric appliances, find a ready, 
high-priced second-hand market, and 
Americans often find their homes in 
India inspected, and imported articles 
bid for, shortly after their arrival. The 
pattern has become so well established 
that the wealthy clientele for American- 
produced goods knows fairly well the 
merits and relative prices of different 
brands of merchandise. There are, in 
fact, brokers who have contracts both 
with Americans and with wealthy In- 
dians. These brokers are especially 
useful when local markets become tem- 
porarily glutted and goods have to be 
transported to the seemingly inexhaust- 
ible demand of the commercial elites in 
Bombay or Calcutta and, to a lesser 
extent, New Delhi. This demand for 
American consumers’ goods reinforces 
what I referred to earlier as the Ameri- 
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can’s cornucopia role, with its conse- 
quent feeling of being used, of his 
friendship being cultivated not for its 
own sake, but for other reasons. At 
the same time, particularly if he is an - 
“enclaved American,” he tends to as- 
sume personal responsibility for the 
superiority of American merchandise, 
as if he had made it himself and there- 
fore he feels that he is owed some de- 
ference because of it. 


The popular aris 


Aside from consumers’ goods, there 
is a whole stream of what Noel Coward 
called “the mucker culture,” that of 
the popular arts, which was originally 
Western, particularly American, in ori- 
gin, although it now has mostly in- 
digenous practitioners. I refer to the 
movies, particularly the song-and-sex 
Hollywood “B’s”; popular music, cur- 
rently rock-and-roll; lurid-covered pa- 
perbacks; teenage styles—still largely 
at the pre-Beatle, Marlon Brando—James 
Dean stage; and the ubiquitous, top- 
volume transistor radio. 

This cultural diffusion is one of the 
most remarkable, and possibly most 
important, taking place in the world 
today. As it has become domesticated 
it is bumping down the urban ladder 
into the smallest towns and may even- 
tually do a great deal to promote a new 
kind of national unity, even though its 
content may make the cultural elites 
unhappy. Like other American con- 
sumers’ goods, to some extent the limi- 
tations of foreign exchange control the 
amount of the flow of the artifacts of 
these popular arts. Heavy taxes on 
film footage, restrictions on repatriation 
of profits, and occasional threats of 
total embargo reduce the flow of Ameri- 
can movies. The flow of American 
phonograph records, those revolving re- 
positories of ephemeral tastes, has been, 
slowed to a trickle. The fan magazines 
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that constantly breathe life into the 
current idols are, by necessity, largely 
domestic. 

But even aside from the effects of 
import control, there is a general un- 
easiness about and wish to control the 
extent of the flow of the popular cul- 
ture.” It derives in part from the cul- 
tural elite’s age-old contempt for what 
they consider vulgar tastes, and the 
separation between elites and popular 
culture has, for centuries, been par- 
ticularly sharp in India. But it also 
reflects an anxiety about cultural mon- 
grelization by America—what in Eu- 
rope is called Cocacolonization. And 
while, as I indicated, the popular arts 
now have a large indigenous compo- 
nent, they are identified with the United 
States in that they are thought to 
represent the predominant art forms of 
the United States without the cleansing 
‘touch of a great elitist culture such as 
India has or, for that matter, Britain. 
It is somewhat ironic that the American 
adults who come to India are perhaps 
those least likely to have been caught 
up in this popular culture at home, but 
the identification is theirs, nonetheless. 
Perhaps this is only fair. Their coun- 
terparts among the Indians visiting the 


7¥For an Indian view of the problem by. 
the previous director of All-India radio, see 
J. C. Mathur, Oi for Aladdin’s Lamp (Cal- 
cutta: Orient Longmans, 1965). 
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United States get saddled with sadhus, 
maharajas, rope tricks, and beds of 
nails. 


CONCLUSION 


In short, then, the experiences of 
Americans in India are subject to proc- 
esses and determined by factors that lie 
only partly within their personal con- 
trol. The individual’s reactions to them 
depend upon his ability to soften or 
avoid a set of processes which, unless 
counteracted, tend to make Americans 
pass through an alienation cycle. For- 
tunately, more and more Americans 
seem to be gaining more and more skills 
in what the Useems call the “third 
culture,” so that difficulties in. personal 
adjustment can be minimized, and all 
curves become relatively straight lines. 

The larger aspects of the “American 
presence” lie beyond the individual’s 
control. It is entirely possible that 
these more apprehensive sentiments 
about Americans and America in gen- 
eral that have little to do with the 
characteristics of American residents in 
India will increasingly dominate and 
perhaps confine the Americans’ stay in 
India. At present, it seems unlikely 
that the process will go as far as it did 
in, say, China, but it would not be 
surprising if the collective, as against 
the individual, reception of Americans 
became more and more important. 
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Sruart GERRY Brown. The American 
Presidency: Leadership, Partisanship, and 
Popularity. Pp. viii, 279. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1966. $2.50. 
This book is a study of the way in which 

presidential popularity, whether partisan or 

“unpartisan,” is related to a ‘president’s 

ability to carry out his policies. The 

method is to examine cases of presidential 
effort, the examples being chosen from all 
periods of American history and told with 
sufficient technical information but without 
excessive or unnecessary detail. The 
author does not slight political attitudes, 
parties, or persons. If he seems to follow 
the contemporary fashion in assuming that 
an activist president is the best president; 
the nature of his study almost reguires it. 

The major part of the book is divided 
into presidential activities in three areas: 
constitutional, domestic, and foreign policy. 
About the only general conclusions that 
emerge are that the president had better 
not run up against popular feeling in regard 
to the constitution, as Jefferson did not 
and Franklin Roosevelt did and that “par- 
tisan” popularity is more useful in do- 
mestic matters and “unpartisan” popularity 
in foreign affairs. 

The author does not really explain the 
unanswered question of how we recognize 
popularity. The only objective tests we 
have are elections, yet no one would take 
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them as giving a complete answer. How 
far the author would rely on polls, public 
or private, he does not say. Certainly, 
however, his statements that Kennedy was 
very popular and that Truman had become 
very unpopular towards the end of his 
term of office cannot be proved. The 
author’s tredtment of Monroe and Jackson 
—one with great “unpartisan” popularity 
and the other with great “partisan” popu- 
larity, according to the author—raises 
the question in a simple form. For these 
men there were no polls. There were 
newspapers just about as prejudiced as 
they are today, and there were the elec- 
tions. The author has examined much 
material about the men. . But apart from 
popular and congressional votes, all we 
have is reactions, expressed in words, of the 
small part of the political community 
which was articulate. This is not popu- 
larity in. any inclusive or democratic sense. 
And may not popularity have something to 
do with intensity of feeling, which neither . 
polls, votes, nor bumper stickers can 
record? ` 

In addition to being a study of the 
presidency the book has another value. 
It is full of suggestions, useful for others 
than presidents, as to how executives may 
practice the art of politics so as to get 
their way. 

. EucENeE P. CHASE 
Professor Emeritus of 
Civil Rights 
Lafayette College 
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Dean E. Mann. The Assistant Secretar- 
ies: Problems and Processes of Appoint- 
ment. Pp. xi, 310. Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1965. $6.75. 
Within the federal government of the 

United States is a large and expanding 

group of political executives of the second 

level about whom little has been known. 

These executives, usually appointed by the 

President and confirmed by the Senate, are 

the under-secretaries and the assistant sec- 

retaries in the executive departments and 
the deputy administrators in the independ- 
ent federal agencies. They are policy- 
makers who share in the political leadership 
within the executive branch of the govern- 
ment with the heads of departments and 
agencies. Often these men of the second 
level help shape decisions that affect all 
areas of American life and that touch 

American policy in all parts of the world. 
From 1933, when Franklin D. Roosevelt 

became President, until the end of 1961, 
when John F. Kennedy was in office, about 
650 executives held positions equivalent to 
those of assistant secretaries. This study 
describes and analyzes where, in general, 
these men came from, how they were re- 
cruited, what their qualifications were for 
their jobs, and how they performed in 
office. It is based on a systematic investi- 
gation of 108 second-level appointments 
during the administrations of Presidents 
Harry S. Truman, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
and John F. Kennedy. Samples, chosen at 
random, were taken from all ten depart- 
ments with cabinet status and from seven 
federal agencies. The authors gained most 
of their information from personal inter- 
views. Over a period of two years they 
interviewed some 350 people, including the 
political executives themselves, the depart- 
ment heads who usually selected them, and 
others who were influential in the process 
of selection. 

The purpose of this study was to bring 
together accurate information on the means 
of selection of the second-rank adminis- 
trators. This could be done, the authors 
felt, by probing the. qualities of the men 
who had served as under- and assistant 
secretaries. No one has previously made 
any serious, systematic study of these 

* political executives, . 
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Although nothing startling emerges from 
this study or from the author’s conclusions 
and recommendations, which are modest 
and moderate, the book itself is informa- 
tive, interesting, and, I should think, valu- 
able for those in government and those 
who study government closely. Professor 
Mann points out that there has been no 
formal or standard procedure in selecting 
the assistant secretaries. Selection has 
been haphazard. For its second-level 
policy-makers the government has had to 
rely largely on untrained people. Yet as a 
group these men were far better educated 
than most Americans; they were intelli- 
gent, articulate, and knowledgeable. They 
performed well, this study suggests, be- 
cause a broad general background in the 
making of policy—-which most had—con- 
tributed more to success than did expert 
knowledge in a special field. Interestingly, 
the evidence in this study refutes the idea 
that career men in government service are 
unimaginative and inflexible. As a group, 
they performed better than did those who 
came exclusively from private administra- 
tive experience. 

As a whole, this book makes an original 
and positive contribution to our knowledge 
of government and of administration. It 
is written in clear, straightforward prose, 
is free of jargon, is well organized, is sound 
in its scholarship, and is balanced in its 
judgments. 

ALEXANDER DECONDE 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of History 

University of California 

Santa Barbara 


ArtHur H. Dean. Test Ban and Dis- 
armament: The Path of Negotiation. 
Pp. xiii, 153. New York: Harper & 
Row, for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1966. $3.50. 

The Council on Foreign Relations’ 
policy books lie somewhere between 
scholarship and journalism. Arthur Dean, 
eminent member of the American Estab- 
lishment, has written one on his experience 
as chief negotiator on disarmament and 
the nuclear test ban for the two-year 
period starting in January of 1961. Taking 
his book for what it is—and it is not an 





The Nature and Function of International 
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By STEPHEN S. GOODSPEED, University of California at Santa Barbara 


A realistic portrait of the nature and meaning of international organization, this volume 
has been thoroughly revised, bringing it into accord with modern developments. New 
material in the Second Edition includes a survey of financial problems of the United Nations- 


from 1960 and discussion of several cases tried before the c 
The study strikes a good balance between practical and theoretical aspects, showing clearly 
the limitations and possibilities of international organization in the contemporary world. 


Spring 1967 736 pp. illus. ` $7.50 


-Contemporary French Political Thought l 
By ROY PIERCE, University of Michigan ee i . 


A review of traditional French thought on the eve of the 1930’s introduces this analysis of 
post-World War II political thought in France. Following a composite biography of the 
eneration which produced them, the study concentrates on’six political philosophers: 
“mmanuel Mounier, Simone Weil, Albert Camus, Jean-Paul Sartre, Bertrand de Jouvenel, 
and Raymond Aron. Discussion of each philosopher is placed against sound knowledge 


of the background trends of political philosophy, and a concluding chapter reviews patterns . 


of contemporary French political thought. 
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Edited by ROBERT E. CUSHMAN, National Historical Publications Com- 
mission; in collaboration with ROBERT F. CUSHMAN, New York Uni- 
versity. F Poroughly revised to reflect the latest Constitutional decisions, the 
thirteenth edition of this highly successful and widely adopted text is the most 
complete and up-to-date of the smaller casebooks. 


September 1966 585 pages paperback $3.95 





Cases in Constitutional Law, 1964-1966 


Edited by ROBERT F. CUSHMAN. The first of a series of inexpensive 
annual supplements, designed to bring CUSHMAN AND CUSHMAN: Cases in 
Constitutional Law and all other casebooks fully up to the minute. 


` November 1966. 80 pages paperback- 


A Second Federalist: Congress Creates a Government 


Edited by CHARLES S. HYNEMAN, Indiana University; and GEORGE 
W. CAREY, Georgetown- University. A presentation of Congressional debates 
from 1789 to 1824, abridged and excerpted from the Annals of Congress, the . 
er aly ti account of what was said and done by Congress in its first 

. four decades. z 


December 1966 300 pages paperback 
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GEORGE W. SPICER, University of Virginia. The long-awaited revision of 
Spicer’s brief, incisive, critical analysis of the Supreme Court as guardian of 
American civil liberties. : 
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exhaustive account of the negotiations; de- 
tailed analysis of the issues, or compre- 
hensive plan for the future—it makes, a 
very useful contribution. 

Perhaps the most valuable material in it 
is autobiographical rather than substantive. 
Despite the frustrations and setbacks, Mr. 
Dean found the period of negotiations 
stimulating within the basic philosophy 


hostile to us in its ideology can serve a 
useful and necessary purpose.” Much: of 
the time the Soviets were not really -in- 
terested. They typically expect hostility 
in international negotiations and are con- 
strained by an inflexibility which conceals 
a “curious mixture of arrogance and fear.” 

Unexplained unilateral concessions by 
the West in the interest of stimulating 
reciprocity only arouse Russian suspicions 
and concern, and they are typically unwill- 
ing to split the difference. Dean warns 
against the Soviet proclivity for reaching 
“agreements in principle” which, in con- 
tinental parlance, means “probably never.” 


He has some acerbic words for would-be ` 


heroes without responsibility: “too many 
statesmen, with an eye on the Nobel Peace 
Prize, come forward with proposals that hit 
the front page but are both unrealistic 
and dangerous.” 

Probably the most difficult problem for 
ex-officials is how to treat critical views of 
their own government’s diplomacy. Dean 
gently expostulates against cynical use by 
the United States of propaganda proposals 
and reproves “casual” Western sponsorship 
of a high level of on-site inspection without 
thinking through the details. 

The latter part of the book is a modest 
analysis of the Soviet and Western plans 
for general and complete disarmament 
as well as of negotiations leading to the 
limited test ban treaty. Mr. Dean’s rec- 
ommendations for the future include a 
realistic emphasis on placing highly in- 
trusive measures of inspection in the deep 
freeze and concentrating on limited meas- 
ures such as a comprehensive test ban 
agreement. His other recommendations are 
sensible and sound, and, while not full of 
surprises, reveal on the printed page those 
qualities of patience, endurance, general 
fidelity to this government’s philosophy, 
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and a responsible but sober optimism that 
perhaps made those years of negotiations 
tolerable. His peroration on the prolifera- 
tion problem becomes properly passionate, 
ending on a call for earnest effort to im- 
prove Soviet-American relations. 

The nation should continue to be grate- 
ful that men such as Arthur Dean are. 


- available to carry this kind of load on be- 
that “negotiations: with a state basically -~ 


half of the rest of us. If they are not all 
Winston Churchills, we cari be thankful 
that they take the trouble to set down 
some of their views and recollections for 
the reading public. 
Lincorn P. Peco et: 
Professor of Political Science 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


Ernest H. VAN DER BEUGEL. From 
Marshall Plan to Atlantic: Partnership: 
European Integration As a Concern of 
American Foreign Policy. Pp. xxi, 480. 
New York: American Elsevier, 1966. 
$9.75, 


As a responsible government official, the 
author was active on the Dutch side in the 
formulation and administration of the 
Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), and European in- 
tegration problems. Since resigning from 
the Dutch Cabinet in 1958, he has been 
engaged in business and academic ‘affairs, ` 
the latter including lecturing at the Har- 
vard Center for International Affairs. 

The book considers successive manifes- 
tations of United States interest in Euro- 
pean integration, with emphasis on the 
Marshall Plan and the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. Written 
for the specialist rather than for the gen- 
eral reader, it abounds in references to 
sources of information, official and private, 
with extensive quotations. It contains an 
extensive bibliography but no statistical 
apparatus. 

The point of view of this “the first 
comprehensive study of American-Euro- 
pean post-war relations written by a Euro- 
pean” does not differ in general from that 
of the many competent American writers 
who have dealt with the subject. “On 
balance,” the author states, “the record of 
U. S. policy toward . . . European inte- 
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gration has been remarkably constructive, 
generous and steady.” The formulation 
and effective pursuit of that policy. he 
correctly credits to “a remarkably small 
‘group of men, mainly in the Department 
of State.” He refers to support as “broad 
and often rather instinctive,” neglecting 
the Departments vigorous campaigns in 
educating public opinion and similar efforts 
of private agencies. 

Official statements of inas policy, 
Mr. van der Beugel finds, often exhibit 
deplorable confusion of concept with real- 
ity. The official line that De Gaulle’s 
veto on Britain’s membership in the Com- 
mon Market “had no consequence for the 
pursuit of American policy” presented a 
` distorted view. The concept was not af- 
fected but giving it concrete form was 
, made impossible. 

The author harbors misgivings about the 
Atlantic Partnership. He rejects the slogan 
“a partnership of equals,’ showing the 
great predominance of the United States in 
military arid economic strength. He points 
out that neither history nor logic supports 
the claim that an alliance of equals has 
greater chance of success than one com- 
prising nations of unequal power. Would 
the Atlantic Partnership actually bring the 
United States increased security and pros- 
perity? The author’s answer is cautiously 
qualified. He concludes that the concept 
is constructive and imaginative if there is 
equality in the process of mutual persua- 
sion and if it is the ultimate goal of work- 
ing relationships in which the development 
of European unity has its legitimate place. 

Percy W. BIDWELL 

Hartsdale 

New York 


` Joser E. WALKER Hopewell Village: 
A Social and Economic History of an 
Iron-Making Town. Pp. 526. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania 
-Press, 1966. $10.00. 

_ -Tbis is a fascinating volume, providing 
a rich description of rural, social, and eco- 
nomic’ life in nineteenth-century Pennsy]l- 

' vania, with the focus on the iron-making 

community of Hopewell Village, in south- 

‘ern Berks County. . It is a description of a 
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going concern, and not simply of an old, 
abandoned community in ruins. In the 
last two decades the National Park Service 
has restored much of the old furnace, many 
of the buildings, including dwellings, and 
now maintains an active educational pro- 
gram for visitors. 

While “the book revolves around . this 
early ‘example of the iron industry, and 


- provides a most useful description of the 
various phases of the industry, the primary 
value of the study is found in the full 


descriptions of ‘life in Pennsylvania in the 
century which began just before the Amer- 
ican Revolution broke out. The volume 
is bountifully illustrated with photographs, 
facsimiles of early records and documents, 
statistical tables, and other material to 
augment the text. It is fully documented, 
with. the footnotes at the bottom of the 
page where they are most useful, and there 
is also a thirty-page bibliography. 

The Hopewell Furnace was opened by 
Mark Bird nearly two hundred years ago, 
probably in the year 1771. All of the 
ingredients for a: successful venture were 
readily available. There were. iron ore 
near the surface, plenty of woodland to 
provide the charcoal needed, limestone in 
abundance, water power, and labor. There 
did not seem to be an ample supply of 
capital, and the furnace went through 
frequent financial crises during the century 
it was used commercially. Walker traces 
the changes in ownership during these 
years, and describes the operation of the 
furnace and associated enterprises. Early 
owners included the famed jurist’ James 
Wilson and members of the Morris, Old, 
and Buckley families. 

In addition to a discussion of life in the 
ironmaster’s mansion, there are detailed 
studies of the workers who operated the 
furnace and lived in the nearby village. 
The life of the workers is described with 
care, even down to such things as the 
annual apple-butter bees, the schools, and 
the various religious bodies which served 
their needs. There is an interesting chapter 
on Negroes in this community, first as 
slaves, and later as freemen. The volume 
is full of specific details such as the cost of 
spellers, both new and second hand, medi- 
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cines used to cure particular ailments, or 
wages paid in different decades. — 

If one were going to criticize the book, 
he might say with justice that it is too 
long. Many readers. will find that there is 
more information than they wish to know 
about an insignificant iron furnace village. 
It is true that the author has tended to tell 
us everything that he has learned, instead 
of using what he has collected as the basis 
of writing a monograph about the subject. 
On the other hand, a crisp, objective, and 
critical study of this community would 
omit much that is charming in the book. 
The present volume may well stand as a 
source book in the years ahead for other 
writers who need background material on 
rural nineteenth-century Pennsylvania. 

Epwin B. BRONNER 

Professor of History and Curator 

of the Quaker Collection 
Haverford College 


Joun D. Mırican. Gunboats Down the 
Mississippi. Pp. xxxii, 217: Annapolis: 
United States Naval Institute, 1965. 
$7.50. i 
The rationale for this detailed study of 

the federal fresh-water navy is the strategic 

importance of the Mississippi Valley during 
the Civil War. Leaders of both the United 

States and the Confederacy believed con- 

trol of mid-American waterways to be 

essential to victory. Committed for vari- 
ous reasons to a defensive policy, on one 


hand, the South would derive economic” 


and military benefits by holding the lower 
valley. On the other hand, strategy dic- 
tated that the North win control of the 
Mississippi River to split the Confederacy. 
By necessity the South relied on fixed 
positions to retain river strongholds while 
the North utilized movement to conquer 
them. The primary objectives of the fed- 
eral fresh-water navy were to co-operate 
with land forces, to secure control of rivers, 
and to maintain water-based communica- 
tions. 

The war department directed operations 
of the Mississippi Flotilla until October 
1862, when by congressional directive the 
navy department took charge, reorganized, 
and enlarged the fresh-water navy into the 
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Mississippi Squadron. Early in May 1861, 
arrangements were made ‘for converting 
three commercial steamers into woodclad 
gunboats. Three months later two of the 
woodclads moved down river from Cairo in 
a demonstration against Confederate-held 
New Madrid. Soon the more numerous 
ironclads, mortar boats, and steam-powered 
rams relegated the woodclads to secondary. 
service. Building new ships, altering old” 
riverboats, and manning them for efficient 
operation taxed the abilities of builders, 
officials, and commanders. Their accom- 
plishments were outstanding. 
two years after its first gunboats were 
commissioned, the Mississippi Squadron 
had the largest shallow-draft navy known 
in history, and it was patrolling every 
major waterway from the Applachians to 
the Plains. 

The shallow-draft navy with its iron- 
clads, mortar boats, rams, woodclads, and 
transports was indispensable in the Missis- 
sippi Valley campaigns. Against low-lying 
Fort Henry the ironclads won a reputation 
for invincibility which was shattered by the 
destruction wrought on the vessels by 
shots from the high-lying Confederate bat- 
teries of Fort Donelson. Little by little, 
however, the navy demonstrated its ability 
to contro] the navigable rivers draining the 
heartland of the Confederate states. At 
Shiloh, Island No. 10, Memphis, and Vicks- 
burg ships proved their effectiveness in 
combat. As an equal partner of the army 
~— although naval officers followed the strat- 
egy and tactics of commanding generals 
-—the Mississippi Squadron shared in the 
victory at Vicksburg, the decisive battlé of 
the Civil War. 

Quality research, clear writing, and log- 
ical interpretation make this study the 
definitive account of the federal fresh- 
water navy. The author keeps to his 
subject. Confederate plans and acts as 
well as those of Northern military and 
naval officers are depicted only to explain 
the work of the fresh-water navy in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

REMBERT W. PATRICK 

Graduate Research 

Professor of History 

University of Georgia 


Less than ~. 
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James STERLING Younc. The Washington 
Community, 1800-1828. Pp. xvi, 307. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1966. $7.95. 

The Washington community with which 
this book is concerned is the political 
community of legislators and wielders of 
national power in the executive and, to a 
limited extent, in the judiciary. Influ- 


“enced by the writings of Richard Neustadt 


and David Truman, Young seeks to study 


. the people who ruled from the new capital 


during the Jeffersonian era. A well-con- 


- ceived study that poses pertinent questions 


and offers suggestive insights, the book 
unfortunately suffers from weakness of 


historical method. While the. scope and 


< discipline.” 


design of the work may justify the ab- 
sence of research in contemporary manu- 
scripts or newspapers, more discriminating 
use of secondary writings is required. 


Considerable attention is devoted. to chal- 


lenging the findings of Ralph: V. Harlow’s 
1917 History of Legislative Methods in the 
Period before 1825, which historical 
scholarship: has so modified as to invalidate 
Young’s acceptance of the study as “the 
leading authority.” Published materials 
bearing directly on key questions have not 


, always been used. For example, the caucus 


of 1804 is- omitted from the analysis of the 
congressional nominating caucus as “not 
known in sufficient detail,” yet the precise 
data available about this caucus has par- 
ticular relevance to the author’s conclusion 
that the nominating caucus demonstrated 
that the Jeffersonian party was “singularly 
unsuccessful in achieving solidarity and 
In 1804, Republicans resolved 
the difficult problem of dropping from the 
party ticket the incumbent Vice-President. 
While current historical scholarship is 
aware of the intraparty factionalism of the 
Jeffersonian era, Young’s conclusion that 
“all evidence indicates a majority party 
utterly incapable of managing conflict” is 


‘too sweeping and takes insufficient cogni- 


zance of changing circumstances over a 
period of twenty-eight years. Young also 
fails to make clear the significance of the 
decisive numerical superiority of the Jeffer- 


_sonians—a condition that explains a great 


dea] about the problems of party cohesive- 
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ness and raises questions about the value of 
the author’s using divisions over the choice 
of Speakers of the House as a test for 
“the party’s capacity for action.” 

One of the most valuable contributions 
of the book is the study of the residential 
distribution of the political.community and 
the examination of boardinghouse groups 
of congressmen. Young’s tabulations of 
the voting records show a close correlation 
between boarding together and voting to- 
gether in Congress. Whether this shows 
that men who boarded together formed 
boardinghouse blocs as Young suggests, or 
whether men who voted together simply 
tended to live together, requires more 
substantiation than Young presents. 

Nose E. CUNNINGHAM, JR. 

Professor of History 

University of Missouri 


BENJAMIN “FRANKLIN. The Papers of 
_ Benjamin Franklin, Vol. 9: January 1, 
1760 through December 31, 1761. 
Edited. by Leonard W. Labaree, with 
the assistance of Helen C. Boatfield, 
Helene H. Fineman, and James H. 


Hutson. Pp. xxvi, 429. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1966. 
$10.00. 


The New Year of 1760 caught Franklin 
in an exalted mood over the news of the 
reduction of Canada. “I have long been 
of Opinion,” he wrote Lord Kames from 


‘London upon his return from a trip to 


Scotland, “that the Foundations: of the 


. future Grandeur and Stability of the 


British Empire, lie in America; and tho’, 
like other Foundations, they are low and 
little seen, they are nevertheless, broad and 
Strong enough to support the greatest 
Political Structure Human Wisdom ever 
yet erected.” This faith in Britain’s New- 
World possessions was never to leave him, 
though changes in colonial policy were 


soon to affect his high opinion of the 


British government. 

A few months later he published his 
famous pamphlet, “The Interest of Great 
Britain Considered,” in which he presented 
cogent reasons for preferring retention of 
Canada to Guadeloupe. He maintained 
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that great stretches favorable to expansion 
and to markets for British manufactures 
would be of more value to both Britain 
and the colonies than enhancing the sugar 
trade by acquisition of this important 
sugar island. The. war, he said, was “a 
national war,” in which “the interest of 
the whole nation is directly and funda- 
mentally concerned.” . 

Through this year his greatest efforts 
were given to the cause which had brought 
him to England, the dispute with the 
proprietors of Pennsylvania over the right 
of the province assembly to tax proprie- 
tary properties. The matter had come to 
a head at this time by the board of trade’s 
reviewing a number of the province laws. 
At last official sanction was given by the 
privy council to assembly claims, but the 
_ proprietors won the point most essential 
. to their interests, security against unfair 
discrimination in taxing. The board went 
further in its report against the proprietors 
who they thought had not kept prerogative 
interests well supported and advised alter- 
ing their charter so as to restrain. the 
assembly from further encroachment, but 
the privy council failed to accept this last 
suggestion. . 

On the personal side of Franklin’s -ac- 


tivities he shows his usual love of London’ 


life, his interest in the scientific experi- 
menting of other men, his flirtations with 


attractive young women, his zest for travel, ` 


while his wide acquaintance with friends 
in America testify to the extent to which 
he kept in touch with colonial thought. 
The volume ends with an interesting com- 
ment on William Pitt by Ezra Stiles who 
wrote Franklin that New Englanders “al- 
most idolize him & had complete con- 
fidence in his faithfulness to the ‘national 
Interest’,” which they could not say of 
others. 3 

This is a truly impressive volume both 
in subject matter and in what it reveals 
concerning Franklin’s growth in stature as 
agent and in reputation as a scientist, the 
“Prometheus” who stole electric fire from 
heaven. The editing is as usual superbly 
dòne, and the wide extent of the search 
for Franklin material is shown by the 
lst of twenty-nine libraries which were 
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thanked for permission to print manu- 
scripts and other works from their archives. 
. VIOLA F. BARNES 
Emeritus Professor of History 
Mount Holyoke College 


GEOFFREY BLODGETT. The Gentle Reform- 
ers: Massachusétts Democrats in the 
Cleveland : Era. Pp. xiii, 342.. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1966. $6.95. ; 

The Massachusetts supporters of Grover 
Cleveland fell into three catagories: Yan- 
kee Democrats with ancient party roots, 
the Irish who had been Democrats since 
the Nativist 1850's, and self-righteous mug- 
wumps who in 1884 bolted from the 
Republican party. This incongrous alliance 
with its ethnic and social differences spent 
the next dozen years in search of “common 
ground.” Its success and its ultimate 
failure is the subject of this book. “Com- 
mon ground” was difficult to find. As 
long as the mugwump mind was “trans- 
fixed” by civil service reform and the 
Democratic leaders devoted to the spoils 
system, co-operation was impossible. But 
by 1887 “tariff reform suddenly became 
the driving issue of Grover Cleveland’s 
followers in Massachusetts.” It fitted their 
“stubborn faith in the tenets of classical 


economics just at a time when they were | a 


being called into question with, abrupt ‘and 
startling insistence.” Tariff reform proved 
as cohesive as civil service reform had 
been divisive, and by ‘1890 Massachusetts 
Democrats scored some notable successes 
on local, state, and national levels. Their 
success, however, was short lived; low 
tariffs could not alleviate the agricultural . 
and industrial turmoil of the 1890’s. The 
currency question shouldered aside the 
tariff and ultimately shattered the Cleve- 
land Democrats. Western and Southern 
agrarians seized the national party, free - 
silver split the Massachusetts Democrats, 
and in Boston new Irish bosses rejected 
Yankee leadership. Mugwumps left the 
political arena with nothing more than 
“the memory of their own integrity”; 
Yankee Democrats either polarized into 
radical or antiradical factions or joined 
the Republicans; and the Irish leaders 
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would in the future’ fan “political dissi- 
dence and ethnic resentments” rather than 
co-operate with Yankees. a 
- Yet the “gentle reformers” were not 
complete failures. Their essentially nega- 
. tive response on a national level to the ills 
of industrial society was balanced by a 
positive response on the state level. 
tle reformers”: provided , Massachusetts 
with a civil service reform’ law, a lobby 
regulation act, the secret ballot, a corrupt 
practices ‘act, parks, some metropolitan 
planning, and a considerable body of labor 
legislation. 

Despite moderate reform efforts, Blodg- 
ett concludes it was their profound 
conservatism that caused Massachusetts 
Democrats to fail as leaders. Unwilling to 
fight for significant changes through public 
action, they. tried to preserve their com- 
munity. But when it vanished in the mid- 
1890's, their ideas were irrelevant and they 
were soon forgotten. 

Blodgett’s book is carefully researched 
and admirably written. He skillfully 
brings alive a-large cast of fascinating 
characters and appreciates his gentle re- 
formers while he recognizes their limita- 
tions. 

ARI HOOGENBOOM 

Professor of American History 

_ Pennsylvania State University 


-Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON,, with the col- 
laboration of C. P. Hill, Angus J. John- 
ston, II, C. L. Mowat, and Charles .F. 
Mullett.. The Historian’s Contribution 
to Anglo-American Misunderstanding, 
Pp. xv, 118. New York: Hobbs, Dor- 
man, 1966. $3.50. 

This study of national bias in English 
and American secondary-school history 
texts analyzes the distortions in treatments 
of the American Revolution, the War of 
_ 1812, and the First World War. The 
valuable specific findings are worth the 
careful attention of all teachers of history 
in both countries. Abundant evidence is 
given of the use of obsolete scholarship, 
patriotic folklore, partisan selectivity, and 
invidious language. 


On the level of theory, however, the © 


book is sometimes inconsistent..and siper- 
ficial. It excuses itself from writing its 


“Gen-- 


` sense of his audience. 
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own model text on the ground that “one 


man’s truth is another man’s bias,” a con- 
clusion destructive of its own criticisms, 
and it treats as a simple fact the debatable 
judgment that colonial constitutional argu- 
ments were- mere rationalizations of eco- 
nomic interests. The book argues that it 
is harder “to strip away a veneer of un- 
truth about earlier days” than “to tell: the 
truth about a more recent event,” a propo- 


sition which does not square with its own 


finding that British bias is much more 
evident regarding the First World War 
than the Revolution. There is the notion 
that the historian must be “a man of feel- 
ing” yet be condemned for using such 
words as “reasonable” and “brilliant” be- 
cause, not being “impartial,” they are 
“dangerous ones to employ in sober his- 
torical studies.” By this antiseptic stand- 
ard the book itself sins by using the 
adverbs “ruthlessly” and {‘lamentably” in 
its own model account of the War of 1812. 
The problem.of judgment cannot be solved 
by making a contraband list of words, 
which in some.contexts would be entirely 
justified. 

The book has the laudable, if not im- 
partial, aim “to further international amity 
instead of international anarchy,” but it is 
doubtful if its advice to write for “all 
peoples rather than one” is consistent with 
a writer’s need to have. some more specific 
Tocqueville’s great 
work, Democracy in America, was, for 
example, specifically addressed to his con- 
servative countrymen who might learn 
from the American example. A text writ- 
teh for everyone would read as if a com- 
puter wrote it. 

National prejudice is an affliction of 
much conventional historical writing, as 
the committee helpfully demonstrates. But 
freedom from it is no guarantee of clear 
or subtle thinking about history. Per- 
haps the worst effect of textbooks is the 
simplification of truth and of inquiry, ex- 
pressed in. pedestrian style, which they 
impress upon young minds. Patriotic sen- 
timent is by no means the most dangerous 
source of error. A sophisticated writer 
with a complex sense of historical problems 
may also be a stout patriot, though a self- 
critical oné. Unfortunately, such a person 
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is probably not signing contracts to write 
secondary-school texts. Even if he were, 
he would face intractable difficulties. He 
would not sound like the voice of History, 
only like an individual mind grappling with 
formidable problems. His publisher would 
be scandalized, and the students would be 
shocked. 
: i CUSHING STROUT 
Professor of English’ 
Cornell University 


EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT AND 


HISTORY 
BarBaRA W. Tucuman. The Proud 
Tower: A Portrayal of the World 
before ‘the War, 1890-1914. Pp. xv, 


528. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1966. $7.95. 


With the possible exception of Truman 
Capote’s In Cold Blood, no book brought 
out during the current publishing season 
has received so much publicity as Mrs. 
Tuchman’s absorbing journalistic survey of 
Western society from 1890 to 1914. It 
deals mainly with the upper classes, the 
culture of the era, and its more prominent 
public figures,’ the latter often rather ar- 
bitrarily chosen but never lacking in per- 
‘sonal interest or in obvious possibilities for 
dramatic portrayal. 

For the most part, this remarkable pub- 
licity has been based upon and accompanied 
by highly favorable appraisals by reviewers, 
some approaching sheer ecstasy. The great 
majority of the reviewers have been jour- 
nalists, novelists, and literary critics. rather 
than professional historians, but there have 
been some exceptions. Indeed, perhaps 
the most lyrical praise by a reviewer was 
supplied by Professor J. H. Plumb, a 
capable professor of social history at Cam- 
bridge University in the Saturday Review, 
January 15, 1966. His verdict approaches 
abandon and reflects exaltation and rap- 
ture: “Wonderful, that is the only word 
for it. The Proud Tower is easily the best 
piece of historical writing since Garrett 
Mattingly’s Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
Few historians, if any, write as well as 
Barbara Tuchman. .. . She set out to por- 
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tray an age, and this she has done super- 
latively. Certainly a professional historian 
might have done it differently, but I doubt 
if there is one living who could have done 
it half as well.” The majority of the re- 
viewers outside of the histdrical guild 
shared in differing degrees the tone and 
gusto of Professor Plumb’s passionate 
panegyric. 

Any considerable, even if well informed, 
deviation from this adoration has been 
regarded as almost lése-majesté. Professor 
Klaus M. Epstein, head of the history 
department at Brown University, reviewed 
the book in what I regarded as a fair and 
appreciative manner, pointing out its un- 
usual excellencies and its obvious deficien- 
cies, with about equal emphasis on both. 
This appeared in Harper’s for February, 
1966, and was the first appraisal I had 
read by a professional historian of note and 
an expert in the area and material covered 
by Mrs. Tuchman. 

It should have occasioned no surprise to 
find that Professor Epstein’s analytical re- 
view produced almost ideological and his- 
toriographical apoplexy. on the part.of a 


representative adulator, Arnold Beichman, >- 


‘-the Christian Science Monitor reviewer. 
-In-the May Harpers he declared, “If -a 
more unjust; unfair review. has been pub- 
lished anywhere about any book in a’ 
serious publication it has escaped my no- 
tice.” In his reply in the same issue, 
Professor Epstein stood his ground, con- 
cluding that, “her book is, to repeat, 
readable and popular; but it is also, in 
my judgment, pretentious and superficial.” 
What seems to be a fair measure of truth 
in this debate? 

The period covered in Mrs. Tuchman’s 
book is one that has been traversed many 
times by the reviewer during more than 
forty years in his work as a student of 
historiography, world affairs, economic his- 
tory, social reform movements, and respon- 
sibility for the First World War. 

From the standpoint of historiography, 
the book can most fairly be regarded as 
the fifth installment of the “Morgenthau 
Story.” The first was Ambassador Mor- 
genthau’s Story, which appeared in 1918 
and exerted a considerable influence in 
leading to the fateful inclusion of the “wa.” 
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guilt clause” in the Treaty of Versailles. 
This clause played a very important role 
in producing the Second World War. 
This first book was built around the 
fantastic tale of a Crown Conference held 
in Berlin by thé Kaiser and his. chief civil 
and military authorities on July 5, 1914, 
at which the Kaiser frankly declared his 
intention to exploit the crisis produced by 
the assassination of: Franz Ferdinand and 
start a European War. In.articles in the 
American Historical Review, in 1920-1921, 
Professor Sidney B. Fay showed that there 
was not a shred of truth in this story. 
Yet it was hard to believe that Mr. Mor- 
genthau, a reputable citizen, would have 
invented the’ story out of whole cloth. 
The explanation came Jater on from Paul 
Schwartz, who was, the secretary of the 
German ambassador at Constantinople at 
the time. ` The latter told Morgenthau the 
fable to cover up a secret visit to his 
mistress in Berlin early in July, 1914. 
The second volume was the disastrous 
book of her uncle, Henry Morgenthau, 
Germany Is Our Problem, in which he 
proposed to reduce post-War Germany to 
a pastoral nation, even if it meant the 
starvation of twenty to thirty million 
Germans and severe hardship for the re- 
mainder. Even as toned déwn’ in JCS 


‘(Joint Chiefs of Staff) 1067, its applica-, 


tion brought untold misery to West Ger- 
many and cost the United States hundreds 
of millions of dollars to undo the damage 
wrought. : 

The third ‘installment was the second 
book by Barbara Tuchman, The Zimmer- 
mann Telegram (1958). It continued her 
grandfather’s anti-German vendetta against 
Germany “indignantly and dramatically,” 
as Professor John T. Snell observed in his 
review of the book in the American His- 
torical Review, April, 1959. His general 
appraisal of the book can be drawn from 
the concluding sentence: “One wishes that 
there were some way to make thoroughly 
reliable history as excitingly readable as 
this book,” thus anticipating Professor Ep- 
stein’s attitude toward her latest work. 

The fourth volume was Mrs. Tuchman’s 
The Guns of August, which vividly de- 
scribed the early military operations in the 
‘First World War. The anti-German un- 
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dercurrent was'so dominant as to produce 
many distortions and important omissions 
in her description of the campaigns in the 
West. She was apparently no more fond 
of the Russians than of the Germans, 
which may well account forthe greater 
accuracy of her description of the military 
activities in the East. 

The Proud Tower deals with the genera- 
tion before 1914, divided into the treat- 
ment of the culmination of Toryism in the 
era of Lord Salisbury; the violence of the 
anarchist movement in Europe and the 
United States; the rise of American im- 
perialism and expansionism following the 
Spanish-American War; the Dréyfus Affair 
and its reverberations; the movement for 
arbitration and disarmament which culmi- 
nated in the Hague Conferences of 1899 
and 1907; the traits and policies of Ger- 
many under Wilhelm II; the growth of 
middle-class power in England and the de- 
cline of the old Toryism, as symbolized 
by the end of the veto power of the House 
of Lords in 1911; and the vain struggle of 
Jaurés and the European Socialists to avert 
war in 1914. Fortunately, the author 
leaves-out any direct and extended dis- 
cussion of the causes and outbreak of the 
First World War, although there are many 
subtle suggestions and insinuations that 
Germany was primarily responsible. For 
some reason, Austria is scarcely mentioned ` 
in the book. A 

The main effort of the author is to 
dramatize rather than interpret, and in 
this she- is extraordinarily successful, al- 
though it sometimes leads to distortion or 
superficiality, as in organizing the early 
burst of American imperialism around the 
person of Thomas Brackett Reed, and the 
spirit and achievements of imperial Ger- 
many about the colorful musician, Richard 
Strauss. But what may be lost in coverage 
and balance is compensated for in part by 
the brilliant and exciting prose. 

The anti-German leitmotiv persists in 
parading the more seamy side of imperial 
German society, without adequately indi- 
cating its parallels in other European coun- 
tries. Her eulogist, Professor Plumb, even 
proudly praises this at length in his re- 
view, and commends “her image of the 
Kaisers Germany with its coarse jocu- 
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larity, its raving philosophy and extrava- 
gant music, its overblown ego personified 
by Wilhelm II. And the darker shadows 
are there too, its cruelty, its ruthlessness, 
its docility, and its efficiency.” Her Kaiser 
is very remote from the man presented by 
Nicholas Murray Butler in 1913 as so out- 
standing a ruler that if he had been born 
in the United States he would have been 
ushered into our White House without the 
formalities of an election. Both presenta- 
tions appear to serious historians as equally 
wide of the mark. 

The book is not built around any basic 
causative pattern, such as the institutional 
changes growing out of the second In- 
dustrial Revolution and its by-products: 
imperialism, ardent nationalism, militarism, 
increasing bourgeois political and social 
assertiveness, and the growth of proletar- 
ian reform movements, a collective chal- 
lenge -which demanded reasonably prompt 
and far-reaching reforms if a serious crisis 
or explosion were to be avoided. 

There would appear to be no obvious 
reason for the sequence followed in the 
arrangement of the eight parts into which 
the book is divided, save for the two 
sections on British society and politics: 
Toryism and middle-class gains. While 
this has been frequently mentioned by 
critics, it does not seem to the reviewer 
too important in the light of the real pur- 
pose of the book, which is to interest and 
entertain rather than to explain the histor- 
ical process or any considerable sector of it. 

The main conclusion which the author 
draws from the period, and any reasonably 
informed reader should draw, is that de- 
spite all the gloss, glamor, froth, and frills 
in the upper echelons of society in this era, 
they were actually living in a “fools para- 
dise,” one of Arnold Toynbee’s “Indian 
Summers,” which precede the final stages 
of the “Time of Troubles” that produce 
crisis and collapse. Indeed, it seems rea- 
sonable that Mrs. Tuchman might have 
achieved a coup if she had presented her 
book as the most dramatic historical ex- 
ample of such an Indian Summer, but 
Toynbee’s name does not appear in the 
Index, nor in the text, so far as the re- 
viewer observed. 

After all this, what general or over-all 


more so than The Guns of August. 
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opinion should a fair and informed his- 
torian arrive at. relative to Mrs. Tuch- 
man’s vastly popular but rather contro- 
versial volume? ‘The reviewer’s is that it 
is one of the most clearly and brilliantly 
written examples of journalistic history to 
appear in this generation, considerably 
This 
is not to denigrate its public value. It can 
hardly be fairly said that while it is ex- 
citingly interesting it is not history. Such 
a book is likely to have far more general 
educational impact on the reading public 
than a score of esoteric and learned mono- 
graphs, indispensable as the latter may be. 
The minor mistakes of fact, stressed by 
Professor Epstein, and the failure to pre- 
sent her material against its causative back- 
ground in institutional changes, which the 
reviewer has pointed out, are not of great 
import in a book of this type. 

The net result of its preparation and 
publication is a clear public gain in that it 
is attracting the attention of millions of 
readers to an important period of history, 
of which they have previously had only 
a vague knowledge. It will give them a 
rather valid impression of the age, even if 
it will not tell them too much about how it 
got that way, as James Harvey Robinson 
used to say. It may.even encourage thou- 
sands of redders to go on and inquire into 
this very problem, which they would never 
have done otherwise. It is, however, highly 
desirable to make it very clear that Mrs. 
Tuchman is not a John Richard Green, 
Alfred Rambaud, Georg Steinhausen, or 
John Bach McMaster suddenly reappear- 
ing in feminine dress in mid-twentieth- 
century America. 

If Mrs. Tuchman would now be content 
to drop the “Morgenthau Story” with this 
fifth installment, one could well hope that 
she will produce as many more books of 
this type as she can find time to write. 
Indeed, her anti-Germanism has now be- 
come no more than “high-toned” Germano- 
phobia, as compared with that in the 
Zimmermann Telegram, and is so much 
more mild and civilized than the gutter 
variety to which we are almost daily ex- 
posed in the press, movies, television 
and on the radio, that her references al- 
most appear Germanophile. If she curbs’ 
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her jaundiced attitude toward Germany, . 
my vote is for more Tuchman books and 
more readers of them. 
Harry ELMER BARNES 
Malibu 
California 


Wititson H. Coates, HAYDEN V. WHITE, 
and J. Satwyn Scuaprrro. The Emer- 
gence of Liberalism: An Intellectual 
History of Western Europe. Pp. x, 357. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. $6.95. 


The first volume of a projected two- 
volume work, this history covers the in- 
tellectual developments from the Italian 
Renaissance to the French Revolution. 
The authors concentrate chiefly on the 
conventional materials—philosophical, po- 
litical, social, religious, economic, and sci- 
entific ideas. They also give some atten- 
tion to aesthetic thought, though less to 
literature than students of the humanities 
might wish. These students might also 
complain of the style, which is readable 
but pedestrian and occasionally ponderous. 
It is in general not a brilliant, profound, 
, or highly original study. But it has dis- 
tinct virtues that are not too common, 
especially in more brilliant or provocative 
works, and that make it a trustworthy 
guide. ` 

In their preface the authors state with 
unconventional frankness their commit- 
ment to a value-judgment. They chose 
their title because they are not only inter- 
ested in tracing the evolution of liberal 
humanism, but convinced that “freedom of 
conscience and liberty in all its aspects 
constitute the most important tradition of 
Western civilization.” Hence, they see “a 
certain grandeur” in the’ “adventurous 
speculations” and the “confident use of 
rational and empirical processes” that dis- 
tinguish the history of western Europe, 
and that are actually approved too by 
social and political scientists who prefer to 
maintain the appearance of objectivity by 
avoiding explicit value-judgments, Never- 
_ theless, they. do not intrude their thesis, 

simplify its issues, or even insist upon it 
as the only adequate hypothesis for under-. 
- standing this history. They offer a reason- 

ably -objective as well as comprehensive 
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survey. Their judgments are cool and on 
the whole admirably balanced. 

On the Renaissance, for example, they 
are familiar with the fashionable reinter- 
pretations that have played down its origi- 
nality, played up its medieval elements, 
but they still keep their eye on the radical 
elements that made this period of transi- 
tion obviously important in the formation 
of the modern mind. In particular they 
do well by the Age of Enlightenment, the 
apex of liberal humanism, which in our 
disillusioned time it has become too ‘easy 
to ridicule for shallow optimism and ex- 
cessive faith in reason, They devote half 
of their volume to a thorough account of . 
its contributions to the study of history, 
the popularization of science, the growth 
of humanitarianism, and the growth of in- 
tellectual, religious, civil, political, eco- 
nomic, and social freedom. In so doing 
they pay adequate attention to the cross- 
currents and contradictions, the limitations- 
or excesses of the leading thinkers, all the 
defects of the intellectual virtues of the 
age. They also stress what most of us 
still regard as solid contributions and real 
virtues, 

In a concluding chapter on the ideology 
of revolution and counterrevolution, end- 
ing with a fair consideration of Edmund 
Burke, the authors prepare for their second 
volume, which is to deal with the intellec- 
tual history of western Europe in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. They think 
of entitling it “The Ordeal of Liberal 
Humanism.” J think they can be trusted 
to do justice to this ordeal. 

HERBERT J. MULLER 

Distinguished Service Prófessor 

of English and Government 
Indiana University 


Francis B. RANDALL. Staliws Russia: 
An Historical Reconsideration. Pp. 328. 
New York: Free Press, 1965. $6.95. 


Although Dr. Randall calls his book an 
historical’ reconsideration, he neither uses 
much in the way of hitherto untapped 
sources nor does he make a historian’s 
appraisal of the reliability of the few new 
items he does use. Thus, much is made of 
an alleged personal interview by a suspi- 
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The Politics and Diplomacy of the 
Undeclared War with France, 1797-1801 


Here is peace-making made as exciting as combat: an 

exhaustive study of the political and diplomatic back- 

ground of our first national armed conflict with a for- 

eign power, and the story of one of the farthest reaching 

—and least costly—diplomatic agreements in our his- 
$ tory. Why this war did not happen helps ‘to illuminate 
} the causes of peace.” $10.00. 
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ciously anonymous reporter in Finnskit 
Vestnik to document a dozen or more 
dubious things which are in conflict with 
virtually all the valuable secondary sources 
he has utilized. 

Actually what the author has attempted 
is a philosophical, psychological, psychiat- 
ric, and moral reappraisal. Both in the 
opening sentence of his book and in the 
closing paragraph he writes “Stalin was 
probably the most important man that 
ever lived.” Since there is no scale for 
measuring probability and still less for 
measuring “most importance” and since all 
the author really proves is the obvious 
fact that Stalin was important, this re- 
sounding topic-sentence-conclusion reap- 
praisal does little more than tell us how 
Doctor Randall feels about his protagonist. 

We are offered many psychological ex- 
planations of Stalin’s character and the 
nature of his rule, beginning with the 
“swaddling clothes” explanation of the 
Russian rages and rigidities, as offered by 
Geoffrey Gorer and Margaret Mead, and 
we are asked where the “baby Stalin could 
have gone” when his parents engaged in 
“sexual activities” ? Such speculations are 
tentatively advanced in every chapter of 
the book. But the author neither has the 
inclination to assert them positively nor to 
examine them critically. Thus, we are 
told that some specialists on Russia— 
Pravda is specifically cited—thought Gor- 
er’s view one of “the funniest theories 
they had heard.” But we are not told 
that serious specialists in history and an- 
thropology made serious criticisms of the 
swaddling clothes theory, and that, its 
defenders soon gave up any attempt at 
reasoned dialogue. Moreover, since mil- 
lions of babies must have been ‘brought up 
in one-room huts with their parents sleep- 
ing in the same room, the historian can 
only ask why this “traumatic experience” 
has produced only one Joseph Stalin? 

In place of one reappraisal, there are 
actually many and contradictory ones in 
Dr. Randalls pages. On page 24 Stalin 
is depicted as a “kind of European in- 
tellectual . . . one of the intelligentsia of 
Russia,” but on page 29 we find that 
“Stalin did not beat his wife more than 
was customary,” and on pages 36-37 his 
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vulgarity is describéd by direct quotation, 
though neither wife-beating nor vulgar vo- 
cabulary cited are to be found in the 
habits and language of the Russian intelli- 
gentsia. We are told that “Stalin may 
have had to avoid the advances of homo- 
sexual monks” from which speculation the 
author immediately disengages himself. In 
the end one gets the feeling that one is not 
reading a reappraisal but walking in in- 
tellectual quicksands. By no means all 
that has to be said and learned about 
Stalin has yet been said or.learned, but the 
present work adds little, confuses much, 
and offers much specious moral justifica- 
tion for Stalin’s frame-up and purges of 
his own close associates. Those who want 
to reassess Joseph Stalin will still do’ best 
to read the first key work of Boris Souva- 
rine, the study of Stalin by Isaac Deut- 
scher, the polemics óf his political oppo- 
nent and victim, Leon Trotsky, and of his 
lieutenant accuser, Nikita Khrushchev, 
along with the thirteen volumes of Stalin’s 
Works so far published in English. 
BERTRAM D. WOLFE 
Senior Fellow ` 
Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution and Peace 
Stanford University 


Raymonp L. GARTHOFF. Soviet Military 
Policy: A Historical Analysis. Pp. vii, 
276. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1966. $6.50. i 3 


This volume, which has little to say 
about purely military policy, but discusses 
Soviet foreign policy in its broader aspects, 
indicates that national security has become 
the chief consideration, with- revolutionary 
communism in the background. 

In making foreign policy the military 
leaders, according to Dr. Garthoff, have 
had little influence, as the ‘Communist 
party is in firm control. Nevertheless, the 
Party chieftains realize the importance of 
military considerations such as geography, 
logistics, the economic base for defense, 
and above all technology. Moreover, after 
1945 the Soviet Union built up strong 
military forces in eastern Europe. Fur- 
thermore, in the crises of 1956 in Poland 
and in Hungary, the leaders of the Soviet 
Union accepted drastic political changes, 
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but when the Hungarians sought to break 
away from the Soviet military bloc and join 
the West, the Soviet Union reluctantly in- 
tervened with armed power. But on the 
whole the Soviet aim has not been military 
defense, but deterrence of attack, to be 
achieved by political means—by displays 
of strength, threats, and disarmament. 

The author also holds that in China the 
Soviet Union followed national rather than 
Communist interests. It did little to speed 
Mao’s victory and after 1949 tried to keep 
a tight rein on Red China and refused it 
atomic weapons. When China protested 
in 1960, the Soviet Union withdrew its 
aid, and the ideological split followed. This 
happened because peace is the dominant 
Soviet objective. The leaders of the Soviet 
Union, unlike those of Red China, regard 
nuclear war as unthinkable, even though 
they approve of limited wars of liberation 
by colonial peoples and aid them, where 
feasible, with weapons and diplomatic sup- 
port. The Soviet attitude differs radically 
from the more extreme Chinese position. 

Dr. Garthoff feels that the Soviet leaders 
do not expect communism to win readily 
in the West. Instead, they believe that it 
will triumph first in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, thanks to the superiority of the 
Soviet economic system—and that in time 
the West will accept the inevitable. Thus, 
the Soviet Union chiefly seeks to preserve 
international peace, with Communist vic- 
tory to come in the distant future. 

This book is quite objective and largely 
agrees with what is common knowledge. 
It is not, however, entirely convincing, 
While the author cites much basic source 
material, at times he offers informed 
guesses, supported by little sound evidence. 
This is an interesting and stimulating 
work; it should not, however, be accepted 
as gospel. 

Jonn SHELTON CURTISS 

James B. Duke Professor of History 

Duke University 


J. F. Brown. The New Eastern Europe: 
The Khrushchev Era and After. Pp. 
vii, 306. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1966. $6.50. 

_ Eastern Europe changes fast. With her 

one hundred-odd million people and stra- 
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tegic position as a bridge between West 
Germany and the Soviet Union, her jutting 
into the ever volatile Balkans, the area 
ought to have been of permanent interest 
to American policy-makers and the Ameri- 
can public alike, especially since 1964. 
The fall of Khrushchev who had done 
most to undermine Stalin’s East European 
Empire gives J. F. Brown—a graduate of 
Manchester University, former research 
fellow at the University of Michigan, and 
presently on the staff of Radio Free 
Europe—a convenient vantage point for a 
rapid but comprehensive assessment. The 
new emphasis on eastern Europe in Wash- 
ington lends added importance to his work. 
The book sketches the political develop- 
ments in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and 
Albania. The last country gets the least 
attention towards the end, in chapter 6, 
which is based on an article previously 
written by the author and not very well 
integrated in the book. The attempted ex- 
clusion of Yugoslavia is also difficult to 
justify. Since the author cannot avoid 
dealing with the country in the chapter on 
foreign relations (pp. 178-181) and men- 
tioning her throughout the book, he might 
as well have treated Yugoslav develop- 
ments systematically. Though an analysis 
of the three Baltic Republics would have 
been out of place, they ought, nevertheless, 
to have been briefly mentioned. After dis- 
cussing political developments in Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, and Romania, the author surveys 
the development and reform of industry 
and the national economy, agriculture, 
cultural developments, and the relations 
with the Soviet Union and—very briefly— 
those with the West. A thoughtful and 
judicious conclusion ends the main part of 
the book (p. 236). There follow rather 
useful appendices (p. 53) including com- 
plete lists of those countries’ leaders as 
of July 1, 1965, biographical sketches of 
Party leaders and premiers, and statistical 
data on population, Party membership, 
and industrial and agricultural output. 
The book has only a rudimentary 
scholarly apparatus: reference notes are 
few and far between. For instance, the 
statistical table in Appendix IV contains 
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both an exact page reference and the cryp- 
tic statemient, “Figures for 1964 from 
official government media.” Occasionally, 
the author may disappoint even lay readers: 
throughout the book he mentions “home” 
Communists without explaining .what he 
means by that shorthand phrase. Are those 
.Communists who had stayed and fought in 
the countries’ underground during World 
War II, as opposed to the Communists 
who before 1939 had emigrated to the 
Soviet Union and then returned, so to 
speak, in the Red Army’s baggage trains? 
Nevertheless, on balance, J. F. Brown’s 
work is a very useful, compact, and up- 
to-date survey of a fascinating area. Not 
the least of its appeals lies in its generally 
lucid and graceful style. 
YAROSLAV BILINSKY. 
` Associate Professor of Political 
Science | 
University of Delaware 


GERHARD RITTER. , The German Problem: 
Basic Questions of German Political 
Life, Past and Present. Translated from 
the German by Sigurd Burckhardt. Pp. 
ix, 233. Columbus: Ohio State Univer- 
sity-Press, 1965. $6.00. 


Gerhard Ritter, since the recent death of 
Franz Schnabel, stands .as the dean of 
.Germany’s modern - historians. Unlike 
Schnabel, he is a proud representative of 
the “Prussian school,” but that affiliation 
imposes no narrowness of approdch. The 
Freiburg professor has devoted a long 
career to a wide range of studies, many of 
which—on Luther, on Frederick the Great 
and on Stein, for example, on Clausewitz 
and on Schlieffen, on the “demonism of 
power,” on civilian-military relations, and 
on the German anti-Nazi movement—he 
draws upon in the present essay. ; 

His purpose in revising an earlier treatise 
on Europe and the German Question 
(1948) has been, he tells us, “to keep 
alive . . . the interest of the German pub- 
lic in our national past” (p. viii). Part of 
his motive is to sustain, or revive, a peo- 
ple’s pride. Another part is to explain to 
Germans not only some salient points 
about their history but also some non- 
German views of that history. Al the 
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same, a good deal of the effort, made in 
that earlier work, to explain Germany to 
non-Germans, survives in the revision; and 
therein lies a certain difficulty. For in his 
concern with two audiences, oné of com- 
patriots, the other of foreigners, the author 
at a number. of junctures adopts a tone 
which seems, at one and the same time, 
both scolding and apologetic. 

Despite this inherent ambivalence, Pro- 
fessor Ritter’s little volume presents a 
richly informed and sanely argued case, 
to wit, that we cannot reasonably blame 
Lutheranism, or Prussianism, or some in- 
herent servility in the German character 
for the excrescence which was Hitler’s 
Reich. On all these points I find him con- 
vincing, not least in his refusal to accept 
A. J. P. Taylors, unfriendly version 
of The Course of German History as lead- 
ing straight to Hitler. He is also justified 
in insisting that the militarism, the im- 
perialism, the crudified social Darwinism 
of the later nineteenth century and early 
twentieth were by no means confined to 
Germany, but were morbid features of an 
entire civilizdtion. To make this point, he 
devotes almost half his book to Europe 
and Germany in the era of the Second 
Empire. While this might appear to over- 
emphasize a single half-century, it would be 
hard to deny that in many quite specific 
ways the years of Bismarck and of William 
II were the seed time for the 1930’s and 
1940’s terrible harvest. 

My principal reservation has to do with 
the author’s conclusions concerning Naz- 
ism. Granted that Germany shared, rather 
than monopolized, the political ills of 
modern Europe, the question remains: why 
did German political life finally, in 1933, 
become different not just in degree, but in 
kind, from, that of England or France or 
the United States? While he appraises a 
large number of factors, including his 
country’s previous lack of experience with, 
and faith in, parliamentary government, 
Professor Ritter comes at last to compose 
his answer to the riddle of Nazism essen- 
tially out of two propositions: first, that 
without the accident of Hitler’s alien per- 
sonality, the most vicious features of the 
Third Reich would never have appeared 
at all; and second, that modern mass" 
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democracy by its very nature lies open to 
demagogic dictatorship. 

The second point is an old one with 
Ritter, but he has never explained why it 
is that not all democracies have slid into 
tyranny. Given that fact, we must evalu- 
ate his prior thesis, stressing Hitler’s per- 
sonal role, against a peculiarly German 
background after all. Germany may not 
-have spawned Hitler, but its conservative 
elites first adopted then crumbled before 
him; and the limits within which the 
Führer could plot a monstrous course were 
not democratic but German. One line of 
approach, which I favor, is to emphasize 
the atavism of modern German society, 
from the dislocation of the seventeenth 
century, through the ensuing era of frag- 
mentation, economic. lag, and threatened 
isolation, to the Jateness-and suddenness of 
industrialism’s advent. 
periences came a harshness, selfishness, 
and, with the First World War, a latent 
terror in German political life discernible 
well before the Machtergreifung of 1933. 
I doubt that Professor Ritter would dis- 
agree with much of this, but it is not what 
he chooses ultimately to emphaize. 

It is sad to note, in closing, that while 
Mr. Burckhardt’s translation reads very 
well, any future reprinting will have to be 
closely edited if it is to do justice to his 
text. In this one, for example, on the title 
page, verso, the German title of Professor 
Ritters book itself’ is reproduced with 
no fewer than three words misspelled. 

FRANKLIN L. Forp 

Professor of History and Dean of the 

Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
Harvard University 


Kart R. STADLER. The Birth of the 
Austrian Republic, 1918-1921.’ Pp. 207. 
Leyden: A. W. Sijthoff, 1966: No price. 
While most of the new states of our 

times emerge out of revolutionary passion 

or wars of liberation, the birth of the 

Austrian republic took place in the council 

chambers of Paris and at the conference 

tables of St. Germaine. To be sure, ‘the 
drama of war and revolution was not en- 
tirely absent. But the new ‘state came into 
being against the will óf its own govern- 
` ment and population. 


From all these ex- ` 
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-Professor Stadler’s book deals with the 
early years of the Austrian republic, and 
especially with the forces that shaped the 
boundaries and identity of the new state. 
After a short introduction on the dissolu- 
tion of the monarchy and the political pro- 
gram of its heirs in Vienna, the fast- 
moving narrative leads us through the 
chambers of the peace conférence and the 
settlement of the territorial disputes at the 
conference -table and in the subsequent 
plebiscites. The concluding part of the 
study is devoted to economic problems 
arising out of the conditions of the peace 
imposed om- the Austrian state. In de- 
veloping his themes the author makes use 
of the ‘historical literature of the past as 
well as of a considerable’ volume of ‘un- 
published material released by governments 
in recent years, 

Professor Stadler’s analysis abounds in 
fascinating detail. To mention only a few 
examples, -he describes various designs for 
the autonomy of South Tyrol and the 
Sudetenland, the “phoney war” between 
Austria and Hungary. He discusses such 
questions as the motivations behind social 
democratic enthusiasm for an Anschluss 
with Germany—duly pointing out the dif- 
ferences between conditions in 1919 and 
1938—and the attitude of the populations 
in the contested areas, Throughout the 
volume his use of the evidence is critical 
and dispassionate, though his sympathies 
are clearly with the new state. The author 
restates most of the traditional criticisms 
of the postwar settlement including the in- 
consistencies in the application of the his- 
torical‘and the ethnic principles in drawing 
the boundaries of the ‘succession states, 
but at no point do the author’s sympathies 
encroach upon the quality or the scholarly 
tone of .the- presentation.’ Thus, while 
pointing out the inequities of the territo- 
rial settlement, he also.takes pains to 
demonstrate the complexities of the issues 
and some of the poignant dilemmas -of 
self-determination.. Do these tights, so ill- 
defined, apply only to an entire people or 
also to sections of a people? If so, do 
these rights necessarily imply territorial 
cession or autonomy? 

The author cleverly resists the tempta- 
tion to carry the narrative beyond the 
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year 1921, but the impending political 
crisis of the First Republic is inevitably 
present in the analysis. It is there in the 
vast discrepancy between Austro-Socialist 
hopes for an Anschluss and later for 
a greater Austria—including South-Tyrol, 
Carniola, German Bohemia, and the Su- 
detenland—and the terms of the treaty 
that barred union with Germany and im- 
posed a territorial settlement that cast 
doubts on the economic viability and the 
very identity of the new state. True, the 
author states, “Even a perfect treaty would 
probably not have prevented the rise of 
Hitler in Germany, though it might have 
strengthened the powers of resistance of 
Germany’s neighbors in the East and 
South-East” (p. 199). This, of course, 
is a point open to debate and historical 
speculation. 

On the whole the book is a valuable 
contribution to Central European history. 
Moreover, despite discussion that involves 
the interpretation of legal documents and 
exhaustive quotations from official memo- 
randa and diplomatic correspondence, the 
text remains fresh and easy to read, and 
the author succeeds in presenting his ideas 
with commendable clarity. . 

ANDREW C. Janos 

Assistant Professor of Political 

- Science 
University of California © 
Berkeley 


WALTER CHRISTALLER. Central Places in 
Southern Germany. Translated by Car- 
lisle W. Baskin. Pp. 230. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. $9.95. 


Some thirty years ago when Walter 
Christaller published Die zentralen Orte in 
Süddeutschland it brought mainly a nega- 
tive response among his German country- 
men in the field of geography with whom 
he was associated through his professional 
training. Not until after the Second World 
War did his work receive the attention it 
deserved, and then it came largely from 
Sweden, the United States, and elsewhere 
outside Germany. Now Christaller’s work 
is recognized as one of the classical state- 
ments of location theory, basic for under- 
standing human settlement and economic 
activity, along with the works of Heinrich 
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von Thiinen and Alfred Weber. Carlisle 
Baskin is to be thanked for bringing to 
English-speaking social scientists this first 
translation. It is. an outgrowth of his 
doctoral dissertation in economics at the 
University of Virginia. 

Christaller wanted to find the principles 
of order or regularity with which the 
centers of trade and services in any large 
settled area were developed. He analyzed 
cost factors underlying the spatial pattern 
of tertiary economic activity in central 
places, where consumers are dispersed in 
villages and farms. His method was to 
put forward first a logically consistent 
theoretical frame; then, to examine the 
extent to which the realities of urban set- 
tlement in the southern German lands con- 
form to theory. Christaller did not claim 
that his economic-geographical principles 
were inexorable Jaws; but he discounted 
explanations of the existence of town and 
cities in terms of favorable topographic 
sites and historical conditions, saying that 
it was accessibility to demand which ex- 
plained their growth. . 

The fact that Christaller’s elaborate ge- 
ometry of overlapping hexagons and rings 
of equidistant central places and his hier- 
archical scheme of centers in seven or 
eight functional orders has not been: found 
in Germany or in any other part of the 
world does not discredit his deductive 
approach. Discrepancies between theory 
and reality necessitate more complete 
analysis of the variables determining the 
spatial arrangement of central places. The 
principle of centrality has now been tested 
and refined by empirical studies in the 
United States and many countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

The translation is generally clear and 
accurate, although there are occasional 
lapses into obscurities which seem to re- 
flect the original German text. The map 
scales, given in fractions (1:1,000,000 and 
1:2 000 ,000) are misstated, the editors not 
having thought to convert the scales of the 
original drawings from which reduction 
occurred in printing. 

Joun E. Brusu 

Faculty Research Fellow 

American Institute of Indian Studies 

New Delhi 
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Henry Parris. Government and the Rail- 
ways in Nineteenth-Century Britain. 
Pp. xii, 243. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1965. $5.75. 

Dr. Parris shows how quickly it was 
recognized that transport by railway must 
by its nature be monopolistic in the ab- 
sence of effective competition from other 
means of transport. When the_Stockton- 
Darlington railway opened in 1825, it was 
run like a highway; various entrepreneurs 
ran their own trains on its tracks. For a 
long time before this, such an arrangement 
had worked well enough on local lines on 
which horses were used for traction. But 
it was soon clear, as steam-operated trains 
developed, that there was not room for 
different operators on the same line. ‘By 
1839 traders were petitioning the House of 
Commons in complaint against the mo- 
nopolistic policy of one of the railway lines 
which had been working only since the 
previous year. A select committee was 
appointed, and it reported that, because 
monopoly was inevitable, it was important 
that railway companies “should be so con- 
trolled as to secure the public as far as 

- possible from any abuse which might arise 
under this irresponsible authority.” Action 
was quick; the Railway Department of the 

Board of Trade was set up in 1840. 

Dr. Parris observes that this was not one 
isolated incident, but came ‘after Chad- 
wick’s reforms in factory-inspection and 
poor law. It was thus “part of a general 
trend towards the intervention of govern- 
ment in more and more branches of the 

_national life.” If the state was mitigating 
some of the effects of laissez-faire on 
rational grounds—and beginning to inspect 
schools—there was room for acceptance of 
regulation of railways in pursuit of safety 
and in defense against monopoly. Refer- 
ence in this book to parallel developments 
outside Britain is effective but slight, and 
the same is true of Dr. Parris’s discussion 
of government action in other’ sdcial’ and 
economic matters. There was indeed little 
international cross-fertilization of ideas, but 
more discussion of early developments in 

America and Belgium would have been 

welcome. We are told briefly that Parlia- 

.ment even debated the question of public 
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enterprise in 1833 and 1834. Dr. Parris is 
at Durham University, but he does not 
mention the interesting role of the Dur- 
ham coal magnate Lord Londonderry as an 
advocate of government railways. 

If there was to be some control over 
monopolistic private enterprise, what was 
to be the relation between the Executive 
and the parliamentary committees which 
considered the railway bills? Dr. Parris 
describes in detail the formation in August 
1844 of the Railway Board, composed of 
the principal officers of the Railway De- 
partment, and intended, through its 
ambitious reports, to guide Parliament 
through the whole of the railway bills for 
the coming session. He shows that the 
Board’s reports had more effect than has 
been supposed, in that there was “a sig- 
nificant correlation” between its recom- 
mendations and the decisions of Parlia- 
ment. Even so, they were advisory, and 
not’ binding. By June 1845 it looked as 
though the foundations had been laid for a 
new relation of great importance between 
the government and the railways. But 
just then the reports were stopped, though 
the end of the Board was another opera- 
tion. The occasion for this was not just a 
concession by the government to hostile 
opinion, but more immediately the action 
of Peel and other ministers who joined in 
voting for the findings of a parliamentary 
committee which had rejected important 
parts of a report. 

This was the time when the railway 
mania was beginning, and Dr. Parris goes 
on to look at the new move by the govern- 
ment to recognize the need for some 
source of control on new building beyond 
that of private bill committees. But with 
the fall of the government—and Peel’s lack 
of sympathy—the aim of curbing excessive 
railway building during this short period 
had no effective machinery to help it, and 
when the Commissioners of Railways were 
set up in 1846 the headlong rush to build 
had died down. In their work in relation 
to railway working they were hampered by 
lack of experience, as the officers of the old 
Board mostly did not continue. Curiously, 
when the Commissioners’ work was handed 
over, five years later, to the Board of 
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Trade’s Railway Department, an important 
motive for the change was economy. 

Remarkable factors were the smallness 
of the staff and the speed of development 
of railway-engineering techniques, though 
resistance to governmental rules on safety 
devices was strong, reinforced by the cu- 
rious argument that the personal alertness 
and sense of responsibility of railway 
servants would not be helped by too many 
rules and safety devices. All this is well 
examined, among the many interesting 
points which Dr. Parris makes. 

P. A. BROMHEAD 

Professor of Politics : 

University of Bristol 

England 


DONALD SOUTHGATE. “The Most English 
Minister”: The Policies and Politics 
of Palmerston. Pp. xxx, 647. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1966. $15.00. 


The capacity to find good reasons for 
what one desires and does marks the 
policy-maker, and if his reasons prove 
resonant with the feelings of his country 
(pays légal) he may find himself a states- 
man. Lord Palmerston provides Dr. 
Southgate with an apt illustration, a man 
who could even turn the tables on Metter- 
nich and accuse that champion of the 
status quo of something like revolutionary 
objectives. 

The author himself goes in for rationaliz- 
ing. Heis not putting forth a biography so 
much as a biographically slanted discussion, 
a lengthy chewing-over, of the policies and 
ideas employed by Palmerston during his 
long leadership. This approach makes it 
possible for him to bypass not only the 
archives of the European continent but 
the manuscripts at Broadlands and to con- 
tent himself with the massive corpus of 
already published material. The analysis 
is thoroughly and in the main instructively 
pursued. Could one write an uninteresting 
book about “Pam”? Without glossing 
over his bullying and showmanship, his 
skillful bluffing and incorrigible meddling, 
the discussion brings out pretty plainly 
some fundamentals, Palmerston was clear- 
headed and hardheaded and always kept 
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firmly in view his own country’s interests, 
as any statesman must. Anything but a 
doctrinaire and generally cold to the ideas 
of the Manchester School—Mancunian is 
Southgate’s favorite word—reluctant to 
promote anything like democracy at home 


` or abroad, he satisfied himself with the 


support of constitutionalism and the pres- 
ervation of the old balance of power. 
Nationalism, as a principle, never meant 
anything to him. Consequently he could 
take a conservative view of the European 
settlement of 1814-1815. This attitude 
marks him off from Napoleon II—I be- 
lieve it was Palmerston who once remarked 
that Napoleon III’s head was as full of 
schemies as a warren is full of rabbits—and 
the difference had serious consequences. . 

All this perhaps does not open up any- 
thing particularly new, but the long careful 
scrutiny does something to give the whole 
subject a new sharpness of outline, One 
demerit, however, must be mentioned. For 
a writer who has depended so extensively 
on the writings of others, such as Tem- 
perley, Taylor, Mosse, and Connell, it is 
surely unseemly and inexcusable to indulge 
in pejorative comment about H. C. F. 
Bell’s biography of Palmerston, published 
as long ago as 1936, brilliantly written and 
based on extensive research in manuscript 
material. 

CHESTER H. KIRBY 
Professor Emeritus of History 
Brown University 


HERMAN AusuBEL. John Bright: Victo- 
rian Reformer. Pp. xvi, 250. . New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966. $5.95. ° 


Professor Ausubel has carried out a con- 
scientious, indeed heroic, search for Bright 
manuscripts. The notes at the end of 
each chapter of this brief biography give 
evidence of a careful examination of papers 
not only in the obvious repositories but in 
surprisingly out-of-the-way places. Ob- 
viously, the author had no intention of 
cooking up a book about Bright from the 
materials published by ‘Trevelyan and 
Morley; this account of Bright’s long 
career is founded at every point on manu- 
script sources, Hansard, the contemporary, 
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press, and Walling’s edition of Bright’s 
diary. On this grounding of primary 
source material Ausubel constructs his nar- 
rative with the special purpose of calling 
into question the conveniently simple labels 
commonly applied to Bright—pacifist, re- 


publican, persistent advocate of franchise ` 


reform, and implacable foe of protection 
and all forms of government intervention. 
Bright’s attitude towards the American 
Civil War, his views on monarchy, his 
opinions concerning the various proposals 
for electoral reform, and his passionate 
advocacy of direct government action in 
Treland show the inadequacy or inaccuracy 
-of these tags. In spite of his genius for 
convincing himself and others that the 
cure for England’s—or the world’s—ills 
lay in this or that simple device, Bright 
was too complex a man and the great 
questions he concerned himself with were 
too varied—so this book makes plain—to 
permit of such simple classifications. In 
setting these matters straight and in mak- 
ing his way through Bright’s long life, 
Ausubel is always readable and clear. He 
has a remarkable capacity for Compressing 
much into little space. 

But in this compression and brevity 
there lies the source of the book’s chief 
faults. In spite of the massive research 
behind it and the care with which it is 
written, it is a disappointing book. No 
one would wish the author to produce 
another “life and letters” biography like 
Trevelyan’s. But in avoiding that extreme 
Ausubel has gone too far the other way. 
He is much too stingy ‘with the contents 
. of the manuscripts he has seen: the foot- 
notes are very much richer than the text. 
The result is that the reader ends by 
learning much about what Bright did and 
said but too little about why he acted, 
spoke, or thought as he did. Considering 
the wealth of personal-papers he has con- 
sulted, it is regrettable that Ausubel has 
failed to reveal the springs from which 
Bright’s opinions and actions derived. So 
much research about a man so: important 
and interesting deserves fuller exposition. 

Duprey W. R. BAHLMAN 

Associate Professor of History 

Williams College ` 
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ARNOLD C. BRACKMAN. Southeast Asia’s 
Second Front: .The Power Struggle in 
the Malay Archipelago, Pp. xv, 341. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. 
$6.95. 


Southeast Asia’s Second Front is first- 
rate contemporary history by a well- 
equipped, knowledgeable reporter who has 
made that part of the world about which 
he writes his very own for most of the last 
two decades. Arnold Brackman, a World 
War II foreign correspondent, has period- 
ically lived in and worked persistently on 
Southeast Asia at least since 1946. He 
and his writings belong to a small, select 
group of journalists—the Durdins, Robert 
Shaplen, A. T. Steele, and Seymour Top- 
ping among others—who have largely dedi- 
cated themselves and their craft to, an 
understanding of phases and sections of 
Asia’s political turbulence. What these 
men and women have produced may be 
challenged on occasional contemporary fact 
or interpretation but only if the chal- 
lenger is truly qualified. The government 
staffer who has access to some “classified” 
data or the scholar-specialist in Asian Area 
Studies may have a more precise or more 
extensive net within which to catch and 
rationalize parts of the rapid flow of daily 
experience. However, save for this, their 
expertise meets on common ground with 
the qualified, specializing journalist. And 
Brackman is one such journalist. Alas, 
one might say, there are all too few of 
them in Southeast Asia. Witness, for ex- 
ample, what passes for contemporary jour- 
nalism on Vietnam even in our superior 
Western-language press. 

Put aside the reminiscent title of this 
work. The “second front,” a phrase of 
World War II, was to be opened against 
the Fascist enemy. Here it stands for a 
second front opened up by the other totali- 
tarian adversary—-Mainland Southeast Asia, 
more particularly Vietnam, in his “first” 
front. But this is not another work on 
Marxism or communism in Southeast Asia. 
It is about the more recent politics and 
power-struggles within what Brackman 
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calls the “Malay Triangle” or the “Malay 
Barrier’—thé tail.to the kite (south of 
the Kra Isthmus) of the Indochinese Pen- 
insula and the archipelago islands which 
comprise Malaysia, Indonesia, 
Philippines. This is, as the author insists, 
a Malay world of approximately “140 
million people, 40 percent of whom are 
united by color and mien.” To call it 
“the Malay world” is not to deny its 
diversity in religion—Islam, Christianity, 
and Animism; in language—there are, in- 
clusive of Chinese and. English, six lan- 
guages and more than twice that many 
dialects in Sarawak alone “in a population 
of fewer than 800,000”; and in political 
culture—a republic, a constitutional mon- 


archy with a rotating king; and whatever . 


Indonesia should presently be. called. “This 
diversity is heightened in part by tribalisms 
within the larger Malay context and by 
the emergence of a third China—after the 
China Mainland and Taiwan—the city- 
state of Singapore which at least under. 
Lee Kuan Yew and his Peoples’ Action 
party has no present: desire to join or to 
emulate either Peking or Taipeh. 

Brackman examines this Malay Triangle 
through the glass of “the struggle for 
regional leadership and identity, the racial 
tensions : between the Chinese and the 
Malays, the Communist efforts to establish 
a beachhead in the archipelago . . . [and] 
the conflict . . . between authoritarian and 
representative systems of government.” 

He breaks down these broad elements 
into what he calls the “pieces.” .And he 
gives us some twenty-five chapters largely 
devoted to the Malaysian and Indonesian 
pieces. His Philippine material is basically 
related to these two other parts of the 
Malay Triangle. 

Obviously, and this is the inherent diffi- 
culty of writing about the present, Brach- 
man finished his book before the last 
quarter of 1965. He ended on a note of 
legitimate worry in which the then Peking- 
Djakarta axis surely endangered the other 
parts of the Malay world. ‘“Confronta- 
tion” with Malaysia and “Crush Malaysia” 
were aspects of the Sukarno-led Djakarta 
policy with domestic and external Com- 
munist blessings and help. Additionally, 
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Singapore had been separated from the 
Malaysia Federation; its future as an in- 
dependent city-state is clouded. “On the 
strength of these and related situations. 
Brackman concluded that the “Malay 
Archipelago has become ‘Southeast, Asia’s 
‘second front.’ ” 

However, as the book was going to press 
Brackman had a chance to consider briefly 
the events of September-October 1965. in 
Indonesia, There and then the Commu- 
nists ‘made their third bid for power and 
were, in turn, crushed by the Army, loyal 
to Indonesian Islamic nationalists and : $0- 
cialist. ideas. Brackman felt that.a “new 
breeze”? had been generated by these events 
~—whose result “remains to be seen.” 

What is relevant to the reader of South- 
east Asia’s Second Front is not the ending 
of the book—for there is no “end” to 
this kind of work. Rather it is the com- 
pact, clear presentation of recent events 
concerning a part of the world inadequately 
represented in our journals. These events 
are sufficiently documented as to -permit 
the réader to gain some awareness of their 
meaning. Brackman’s handling of his, ma- 
terial is both knowledgeable and insightful 
becduse of his long experience in ‘the ‘area. © 
His is the kind of work that- restores. con- 
fidence in competent and reflective journal- 
ism. When such material appears in the 
Asian Survey or related scholarly journals 
we call it contemporary scholarship. I 
would be hard put to define the difference, 
if any. 

FRANK N. TRAGER 

Professor of International Affairs 

New York University 


Donatp E. NUECHTERLEIN. Thailand 
and the Struggle for Southeast Asia. 
Pp. xvi, 279. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1965. $5. 95. 


This is a book essentially about Thai- 
land’s search for security in troubled 
Southeast Asia. Written after the author 
had the benefit of two years residence in 
Thailand and with fifteen years of United 
States government service, the book is 
valuable in helping remove some of the 
neglect and distortion of knowledge about 
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Thailand. ‘Thailand has been constantly 


worried about Communist. aggression since: 


the postwar upheavals, It has feared 
trouble from neighboring Laos, or from 
China itself, and also some differences with 


Cambodia’-have been touchy. The main- 


thrust ‘of the book deals with ‘the response 
of Thailand to the Laos situation which 
threatened to escalate into war and the 
emergence of an American commitment in 
the creation of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization. (SEATO). The United States 
has become the main protector of this 
military alliance, in view of the doubts of 
some. of the members about the pact and 
the failure of others to join. This en- 
largement of ‘the’ American .commitment 
involved the stationing of token ‘troops in 
Thailand at a time when the situation 
drifted to the brink of war and represented 
the acceptance of Thailand as a basic 
-commitment in Asia. 

The author presents useful- chapters re- 
viewing the-historical setting of Thailand’s 
government while under an absolute mon- 
archy and after the ending of the. absolute 

. monarchy, with the - ultimate emergence 
of, military regimes which finally have 
dominated the country. The’ period of 
the. ‘World. War II alliance with Japan 
and rehabilitation with the West are also 
reviewed. 

The emergence in Thailand of a military 
despotism is described as a response both 
to the security problem from outside 
dangers and the possibility of domestic 
subversion. A large Chinese population 
created fears of Communist influence from 
China which. led to an Anti-Thai Activities 
Act. Close affiliation of the population in 
northeastern provinces with Laos, and Viet- 
namese refugees present -also in this area, 
has produced uneasiness. Malaysians and 
Chinese in’ southern, peninsular provinces 
have produced in that area some Thai 
insecurity. The influence of American aid 
in bolstering up a form of military des- 
potism in Thailand is merely suggested in 
the book. 

Concluding pages support strong military 
containment policies. The book has im- 
portance both for the description of Thai 
variations of policy’ in accotd with es- 
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timates of the American commitment and, 


the background: of that commitment. 
Dae Pontius - 
Associate Professor of Political 
Science 
Roosevelt University 
Chicago 


RICHARD L. CLUTTERBUCK. The Long, 
Long War: Counterinsurgency in Malaya 
and Vietnam. Pp. xiv, 206. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. $5.95. 
This is, without a doubt, the best book 

on counterinsurgency which has appeared 

in this country. The reviewer, who traded 
bullets with. counterinsurgents for four 
years, cannot help being thankful . that 

Brigadier Clutterbuck was not commanding 

the enemy. The author is‘a British Army 

Officer who writes from’ firsthand knowl- 

edge in a well-organized, straightforward 

manner. The Long, Long War is a classic 

of its kind. f 
The book concerns the British experience 

in combating Communist subversion in 

Malaya between 1945 and 1960. It elabo- 

rates systematically on the: measures 

adopted by the government to defend it- 
self. These are divided into (1) defense, 

(2) offense, and (3) victory and its .after- 

math. Historical facts are related and in- 

terpreted in terms of the present needs for 
combating Communist guerrillas and other 
forms of subversion in Vietnam. 

British authorities perceived Communist 
intentions clearly. The design was to bring 
chaos to the society through disruption of 
the economy, infiltration of governmental 
and private organizations, exploitation of 
grievances, and incitement of riots. At a 
strategic moment the guerrillas and terror- 
ists emerged, crippling society Further by 
direct violent blows. 

In the initial stage of coping with the 
situation the government took a defensive 
position in which “security” was stressed 
for the purpose of protecting and con- 
trolling the population. The intent was to 
put a stop to erosion of government control 
in'villages and to prevent a coup d'etat. 

A state of emergency was declared. 
Countermeasures required unified emer- 
gency power, and the offices of High 
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Commissioner and of Supreme Commander 
of Land, Sea, and Air Forces were com- 
bined in one person, Sir Gerald Templer, 
after the preceding High Commissioner 
has been assassinated by terrorists. Si- 
. multaneously the effort to isolate guerrillas 
from the population was begun. In order 
to do this effectively it was necessary to 
adhere rigidly to a number of measures: 
registration of the whole population— 
checking of all identity cards; detention 
and search without warrants; death sen- 
tences for possession of weapons without 
authorization; the shooting on sight of 
anyone in prohibited areas; and curfew, 
travel restrictions, and resettlement when 
necessary—but with local government par- 
ticipating to the maximum. 

Once these tactics had made the situation 
reasonably manageable the offensive began. 
“Intelligence” was the key. A painstak- 
ingly built network of intelligence among 
the population and even among the guer- 
rillas themselves enabled counterinsurgency 
forces to apply the only method in which 
guerrillas can be defeated in the field— 
pursuit into their own camps—by employ- 
ing independent, vigorously led patrols 
which put unrelenting pressure on the 
enemy. Intelligence also enabled the po- 
lice force to hunt- terrorists individually. 
Under these conditions the local population 
was made to feel that definite action was 
being taken for its protection. This also 
discouraged potential collaborators with the 
guerrillas, The subversives found them- 
selves subverted; “an efficient counterin- 
telligence network disrupted their com- 
munications system. 

But with all the pressure the guerrilla 
always had one way out, offered to him by 
British authorities—and any promise they 
gave was kept: to renounce his member- 
ship in the guerrilla forces and to return 
to his community without prosecution, “By 
1960 there were not more than twenty or 
thirty guerrillas still left in Malaya itself, 
and these were just pathetic beggars, living 
on the charity of the aborigines. The 
emergency was officially declared over, and 
all Emergency Regulations were lifted ex- 
cept those needed to guard against sub- 
version.” ` 
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This brief summary does not exhaust 
the book’s merits or the author’s contribu- 
tions. A number of reliable indicators for 
assessing the progress of counterinsurgency 
measures are stated, and quite a few non- 
sensica] postulates parroted with enthusi- 
asm by American writers who deal with 
insurgency are demolished, among them the 
statement attributed to Mao that a 10 to 
12 ratio of government troops to guerrillas 
is an essential for victory by counterin- 
surgency forces. i 

While narrating the three phases of gov- 
ernment counterinsurgency action, the 
author draws parallels to the war in Viet- 
nam and makes some interesting recom- 
mendations concerning control of popula- 
tion, the importance of local police, the 
treatment of prisoners, and the organiza- 
tion of intelligence on the village level, 
among others. This sober, factual dis- 
cussion of policies in Vietnam, based on 
knowledge of a comparable situation and 
presented with dispassionate logic contrasts 
painfully with the antics of some United 
States senators and with much of the heat- 
generating debate on the subject in the 
United States. 

The author shows sensitivity to the 
cultural values of the environment; he 
also combines knowledge and common 
sense. Much nonsense has been written 
by American writers on the subject of 
guerrilla warfare, most of whom are arm- 
chair specialists. The British drew their 
ideas of how to fight the insurgents from 
men who were, literally, in the field, and 
it is the reviewer’s impression that because 
they gave these ideas the fullest political 
backing and because they gave the people 
“good government” that they were able to 
defeat the guerrillas. 

It is generally expected that in a schol- 
arly review may be found the words 
“however” or “but.” There are no “how- 
evers” about this book. It is impressive 
in its excellence. 

J. K. ZAWODNY 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Pennsylvania 


JoHN Witney HALL. Government and 
Local Power in Japan: A Study Based 
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on Bizen Province, 500 to 1700. Pp. 

x, 446. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 

University Press, 1966. $12.50. 

. This major contribution to Western 
studies of Japanese institutional history 
ranks in importance with Joiion des Lon- 
grais’s Dest et L’Ouest: Institutions du 
Japon et de VOccident Comparées and 
Asakawa’s Documents of Iriki, both of 
which it admirably complements, The 
first of several volumes planned by Pro- 
fessor Hall, it serves as “an introduction 
to a considerably more detailed analysis of 
the political institutions of Okayama dur- 
ing the Tokugawa period” (p. vii). The 
present volume, which covers the twelve 
centuries from about 500 to 1700, is 
largely based on modern Japanese studies 
of Bizen Province—modern Okayama Pre- 
fecture. In his preface (p. ix) Professor 
Hall modestly remarks, “My object, in 
this first volume especially, has been to 
synthesize and to interpret. And if... 
I have contributed anything of value, it 
must simply be the occasional nuance with 
which an outsider to Japanese culture will 
express a well-known fact from a slightly 
different point of view.” In fact he has 
given us a great deal more than the 
“occasional nuance” ; his book provides a 
most lucid and reliable introduction—with 
very attractive illustrations—to the im- 
mensely complicated history of land owner- 
ship and local power in Japan. 

There are obvious risks in generalizing 
about institutions on the basis of develop- 
“ments in one particular area. No single 
part of Japan is “typical.” Though Bizen 
is in many ways representative of the 
older, more developed territories, it varies 
from the average in its degree of con- 
servatism. The tradition of imperial rule 
through civilian officials remained far 
stronger in areas like Bizen than in the 
eastern provinces or in Kyishii, and public 
ownership of land survived until relatively 
late in the feudal period, the jité (“‘stew- 
ards”) having been slower there than else- 
where to take over complete control of the 
shéen (“manors”). Unlike its surrounding 
territories, Bizen remained a single entity 
under the Tokugawa hegemony. The con- 
tinuity of early land systems is quite re- 
markable in the case of Bizen: to this day 
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many fields in Okayama retain the dimen- 
sions of the ancient jéri system that was 
established in the eighth century, and 
many still carry the original ¢subo num- 
bers. Professor Hall is far too good a 
historian to draw general conclusions from 
limited examples. Frequently he calls our 
attention to the ways in which Bizen is 
untypical. Especially valuable are his gen- 
eral-chapters—for example, chapter 5 on 
the rise of the military and the origins of 
feudal authority—which precede the sec- 
tions dealing specifically with Bizen—for 
example, chapter 6 on Bizen during the 
Kamakura period—and which help us view 
local developments in a wider context. 
The central theme is that of “recurring, 


interacting, subtly changing, indigenous 
patterns in the perspective of .. . cen- 
turies-long continuity” (p. 6). Professor 


Hall distinguishes three main patterns: the 
familial system as seen originally in the 
uji (clan) formation of society; the im- 
perial-bureaucratic system beginning with 
the great centralizing reforms of the eighth 
century; and the military system instituted 
by the lower or provincial aristocracy that 
effectively ruled Japan from the twelfth 
century until the Meiji Restoration. Ac- 
cording to Professor Hall, the skõen sys- 
tem, which played such a crucial part in 
the development of Japanese feudalism, 
though it was based on the second of the 
three patterns—that is, imperial Jaw—and 
had certain common features, actually rep- 
resented a return to the first pattern, 
Again, the rise of the warrior class can be 
regarded as an extension of the old uji 
system; and the enforcement of the kenchi 
(land survey) in the late sixteenth century 
“signalized the end of extreme decentrali- 
zation and the beginnings of a return to 
bureaucratic centralization” (p. 321). In 
other words, there is no simple progression 
from one pattern of sociopolitical organiza- 
tion to the next. 

The early chapters of Professor Hall’s 
study are inevitably bedeviled by the 
scarcity of materials. The lateness of 
written records in Japan means that the 
account of Okayama in pre-Nara ‘days 
must contain a large measure of conjecture. 
Serious lacunae in available documents con- 
tinue through the Nara and Heian periods, 
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Socialist Parties in Postwar Japan 


by Allan B. Cole, George O. Totten, and 
Cecil H. Uyehara 


A companion to The Social Democratic Movement in Prewar Japan, this second of 
two volumes dealing with the socialist movement in Japan provides an analysis of 
its organization, theory, and policies since World War Il. Together these volumes 
comprise the most comprehensive work yet to appear on the party that has played 
a major role in Japanese politics since the early twentieth century. $12.50 


Church and State in French Colonial Louisiana 
Policy and Politics to 1732 


by Charles Edwards O'Neill 


From its founding in 1699, the Louisiana colony experienced such a succession of 
commercial and monarchal administrations that historians have had difficulty in 
piecing together accurately the kaleidoscopic events of these colorful first decades. 
Mr. O'Neill carefully traces the evolution of both church and state administrations 
and gives a needed precision to the study of governmental structures and attitudes. 

$12.50 


House vs. Senate 
Conflicts in the Appropriations Process 


by Jeffrey L. Pressman 


With reform in the appropriations process clearly needed, as evidenced from the 
1962 deadlock, the author analyzes the more significant suggestions that have come 
from within and outside of Congress, indicating the probable direction and limits of 
changes in the structure and function of the committees. $4.50 


Utopia 
- by St. Thomas More 


edited by Edward Surtz, S. J., and 
J. H. Hexter 


Volume 4 in the Yale Edition of the Complete Works of St. Thomas More. “A 
model of a scholarly edition.” —Choice. $15.00 
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De Gaulle and the World 
The Foreign Policy of the Fifth French Republic 


by W. W. Kulski. An objective, comprehensive, and fully documented analysis of de 
Gaulle’s relations with the nations of the world and the degree to which the French 
people support, or oppose, his foreign policy. The author, a former Polish diplomat, 
is now James B. Duke Professor of Political Science at Duke University. $8.50 


The Arab Ba‘th Socialist Party 
History, Ideology, and Organization 


by Kamel S. Abu Jaber. The only full-scale account in English of the dominant party 
in Syria, its commitment to Arab unity and to international: non-alignment, its op- 
position to Nasser, and the growing influence of its branches throughout the Middle 
East. ' $6.50 


Administrative Problems in Pakistan 


edited by Guthrie S. Birkhead. A study of public administration in Pakistan since the 
1958 Revolution and of the factors involved in administrative reform, by six authors 
who have served on the staff of the Administrative Staff College at Lahore. $5.00 


France and Algeria 
The Problem of Civil and Political Reform, 1870-1920 


by Vincent Confer. A detailed account of the French reform movement to improve 
the civil and political status of the Algerian Arab-Berber population, the reasons for 
its failure, and the resulting effect on Franco-Algerian relations. $5.00 


Technical Assistance—Theory and Guidelines 


by Sidney C. Sufrin. A down-to-earth examination of actual experiences in technical 
assistance combined with an analysis of the cultura! and administrative problems in- 
volved, to provide specific guidelines for assistance planning and personnel. $5.00 


Vito Marcantonio, Radical in Congress 


by Alan L. Schaffer. The political biography of the colorful left-wing congressman— 
his campaigns, his shifting political alignments, his stand on issues, and his ultimate 
defeat by coalition. A Men and Movements Book ` $6.50 
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and the chapters dealing with these centu- 
ries are replete with phrases like “we can 
assume,” “it may well have been,” and 
“one can imagine.” In the sengoku- 
diamyd period there are further unfortu- 
nate-gaps in the written record; as was 
typical among’ diamyd families defeated at 
Sekigahara, almost all the papers relating 
to the rule of the house of Ukita (1573- 
1600) have been irretrievably lost. In 
consequence Professor Hall has occasion- 


ally resorted to “impressionistic” evidence. 


(p. 262) and to assuming that certain 
known conditions in other provinces ex- 
isted also in Bizen. Thus, in examining 
the disposition of taxes during the Nara 
period, he takes the case of Tajima, “a 
province comparable in location to Bizen” 


(p. 92) and points out that a large part - 


of the tax rice was’ dissipated by the ex- 
pense of shipment, concluding then that 
“the same was probably true of Bizen” 
(p. 93). A similar procedure is followed 
in describing oaths and investitures in the 
fifteenth century: “Unfortunately, ex- 
amples of feudal documents of this period 
are scarce for the Bizen area. . .. On the 
other hand, since such documents are 
guite common elsewhere and followed a 
stereotyped form, the following examples 
taken from the Iriki domain of Kyushu 
will serve the purpose” (p. 253). And in 
describing events of a century later Pro- 
fessor Hall writes, “Some idea of the 
compositiunl uf Ue Dizen forces [for the 
Korean Wars] can be gained by reference 
to the records of the Shimazu house of 
Satsuma” (p. 324). The obvious dangers 
of such extrapolation surely outweigh its 
advantages and should be avoided. 

There are certain technical inaccuracies 
that can readily be set aright in future 
editions. On page 260 “figure 22” should 
read “figure 24” and on page 263 “figure 
21” is also a mistake for “figure 24.” 
The use of macrons is not always con- 
sistent: thus, we read sd-jito on page 150 
and so-jito on page 151, both of which 
should—in my opinion—be changed to 
sõ-jitö. One serious omission is a glossary 
identifying the numerous proper names and 
technical terms. As it is, many statements 
are bound to be obscure, or even mean- 
ingless, to readers who are not familiar 
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with Japanese history. What, for example, 
is the nonspecialist to make of a sentence 
like the following when no explanation is 
given, either in a footnote or in the Index, 
of Daikakuji and Jimydin: “Go-Daigo, of 
the Daikakuji line, ambitious to prevent 
the return of power to the Jimyédin line, 
and. hopeful of recovering the imperial pre- 
rogatives of former days, began-in 1331 
an open attack upon the Hajé” (p. 192)? 
The addition-of a detailed glossary or 
glossary-index will considerably enhance the 
value of Professor Hall’s important work. 
Ivan ‘Morris ` 

Professor of History 

Columbia University 


Grorce R. Pacxarp. Protest in Tokyo: 
The Security Treaty Crisis of 1960. 
Pp. xiv, 423. Princeton, N.J; + Princeton 
University Press, 1966. $9.00.. , 


In his preface George R. Packard ‘states: 
“I have tried in these pages to answer two 
simple questions: what actually happened 
in Japan during May and June 1960, and 
why did it happen?” He has done that 
and much more. Among other things he 
has made a most thorough, penetrating, and 
objective study in depth of the “mood” 
of the Japanese people and the maneuver- 
ings of political parties and groups with 
regard to the revision of the United States- 
Japan Security Treaty of 1960. . 

This hank, while extremely well written 
with a sure feel for the significant and even 
the dramatic, will probably be difficult 
“going” for the general reader with little 
or no knowledge of postwar Japan. It is. 
heavily laden with names and organiza- 
tions, it is profusely footnoted with valua- 
ble and meaningful documentation, and 
events move swiftly and kaleidoscopically. 
For the specialist on Japan the book is.a 
must—there is a mine of data in thé foot- 
notes, and the Bibliography is exhaustive 
—and for the person with some back- 
ground on postwar Japan it will prove most 
rewarding. It is contemporary history at 
its best, and Packard’ demonstrates: in this 
book that contemporary history must be 
written because it is useful and that it 
can moreover have enduring value. It is 
likely that this book will be consulted for 
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a very long time with regard to the chrono- 
logical period it covers as an invaluable, 
and even a kind of definitive, source. 

In 351 pages of text, the author con- 
vincingly demonstrates that the security- 
treaty crisis of 1960.in Japan was not the 
work. of Communists, although they were 
involved, but that it- was “rooted deeply in 
Japanese domestic politics and in the dy- 
namic, restless spirit of the Japanese peo- 
ple.” It is regrettable that the summaries 
and interpretations at the end of each of 
the first four chapters are not continued 
throughout the remaining five chapters of 
the narrative, for these well-organized and 
penetrating summaries are, no doubt, ex- 
tremely helpful to the nonspecialist. The 
author’s summary and conclusion in the 


last chapter are positively masterful and - 


brilliant. 
The: author maintains an enviable con- 


sistency in his objectivity, lets the facts— 


well documented—speak for themselves, 
and concludes and interprets accordingly. 
` Only in a few places does he venture into 
speculation unrelated to his documentation. 
He declares, for example: “The security 
treaty was only one of a part of a complex 
of agreements engineered by John Foster 
Dulles in what historians may some day 
regard as Dulles’ most’ remarkable dip- 
lomatic feat.” On the contrary, it appears 
that an increasing number of historians 
have already come to regard. this “re- 
markable diplomatic feat” as an unfortu- 
nate United States. postwar development 
which contributed greatly to exacerbating 
- the Cold War, prolonging it, and having 
` made détente the more difficult. , 

_ While the book is pleasingly free of the 
patronizing attitude and habit of lecturing 
the Japanese as though they were children, 
which was so common in the books on 
Japan in the United States occupation 
period, there is an occasional lapse into the 
earlier American mood. On page 37, for 
example,‘he declares, speaking of the Japa- 
nese attitude toward United States troops 
stationéd-in Japan: “The behavior of most 
of the troops was incomparably better than 
that of the Japanese’ troops in conquered 
areas before the surrender, and the people 
knew it.’ *” Whether “the people knew it,” 
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in the way he implies, is a matter of sub- 
jective conjecture. Moreover, the behav- 
ior of troops in an allied country should be 
“incomparably better” than that of troops 
in areas with war raging all around them. 
However, this is mere quibbling and is 
meant in no way to detract from the ex- 
cellence of this book. Yt is, without any _ 
question, one of the best specialized studies 
of postwar Japan that have so far appeared 


. in the English language. 


LAWRENCE H. BATTISTINI 
Professor of Social Science 
Michigan State University 


A. T. STEELE. The American People and 
China. Pp. x, 325. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, for the Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1966. $7.50. 


This study of American public opinion 
on China is a volume in the Council on 
Foreign. Relations’ series on “The United 
States and China in World Affairs” edited 
by the late Robert Blum. Its principal 
finding is that “the American public is 
becoming increasingly favorable to a re- 
examination of our China policy but that 
the legislative and executive branches are 
lagging somewhat in response to the public 
mood.” This ‘discovery, not remarkably 
stunning when it was made in mid-1964, 
has in mid-1966 something of the impact 
of an outdated news story in a discarded 
newspaper: f 

The public opinion survey on which 
this finding is mainly based was made by 


. the Survey Research Center at the Univer- 


sity of Michigan in May-June 1964, using 
a national cross-section sample of 1,501 
persons. Also used was a survey made by 
Samuel Lubell in 1963 consisting of 169 
“man-in-the-street” interviews. In addi- 
tion Archibald Steele, the veteran reporter 
and correspondent with long China experi- 
ence, conducted two hundred interveiws of 
his own on the subject with individuals 
“occupying responsible leadership positions 
throughout the country.” ` 

The opinion poll showed a large majority 
favoring the idea of greater American con- 
tact with Communist China and an effort 
“to talk over problems” with it, a slim 
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‘majority seemed ready to exchange am- 
" bassadors; less than a majority favored 
opening trade with Communists—some- 
thing the West Coast business community 
‘is shown to be panting to do; while less 
than a third were willing to see the United 
States let up on its opposition to China’s 
entry into the United Nations. Among the 
bits and pieces gleaned by Lubell in his 
interviews was the fact that more people 
were, coming to see the conflict with China 
in racial terms, predicting “a coming clash 
between the yellow race and other races.” 
This -view was linked, especially among 
people interviewed in the South, with the 
increased tendency to see China instead of 
the Soviet Union as the greater threat to 
the United States in the world. 


Of his own interviews Steele gives only 


scattered fragments, reporting one official’s 
summary of the policy problem as reflect- 
ing the general condition of “an inability 
to agree on the facts . .. (and) inability 
to agree on what the goals are.” Steele 
precedes this with an extremely sketchy 
review of the past sources and develop- 
ment of American views of China and goes 
on to suggest that Americans are substitu- 
ting “new illusions for old,” old illusions 
having had to do with China’s virtues 
and the new ones with its evils. The 
more useful chapters in his report, such as 
his account of pressure groups which have 
concerned themselves with problems of 
opinion and policy about China, are sam- 
ples of his characteristically competent 


reporting but are largely separate from 


his interviews. 

This report, the Preface states, was in- 
tended “to consider the way in which 
public attitudes toward China and China 
policy have been shaped, what they are 
today, and what influence they have on 
policy decisions.” Steele’s treatment man- 
ages to touch on all these aspects of the 
matter without adding much to what has 
been written before on the same subject 
or bringing any of it under any new or 
brighter light. It is not nearly good 
enough to stand as a summary of what is 
past and not penetrating enough to con- 
tribute notably to the discussion, now 
happily underway at last, of what Ameri- 
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can policy toward Communist China should 
now be or should become. 
Harotp R. Isaacs 
Professor of Political Science 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Huco Portiscu. Red China Today. 

' Translated from the, German by Heinz 
von Koschembahr. Pp. 383. Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1966. $6.95. 


The editor in chief of the Vienna Kurier 
has written an entertaining Baedeker-type 
account of his trip to China in 1965, but 
he acknowledges that he was kept under 
constant surveillance every minute of the 
day, that he was fearful that he might 
not be allowed to leave, and that, contrary 
to the reactions of most Baedeker tourists, 
he breathed a sigh of relief- when he 
departed. The book appears to have been 
excellently translated from the German by 
Heinz von Koschembahr, but one wonders 
why it was translated at all because it 
contains very little if anything not already 
known, It is a book for the layman and 
not essential. for the Far Eastern scholar. 

Not speaking Chinese, the author is 


‘wholly dependent on his official interpreter 


for the answers to the questions ‘he pro- 
pounds; then, in his own: idiom, he de- 
molishes the “paper tiger” responses with 
his own opinions which clearly betray a 
perhaps not unjustified Western: anti-Com- 
munist bias. Since the Chinese leaders 
are now all old men, he believes that the 
younger politicians may have been mis- 
trusted and that the Chinese Communist 
party is worried that there may be no one 
to take over the banners of the revolution. 
Because he finds China still engaged in the 
class struggle and that any relaxation 
thereof could destroy its communism, he 
concludes that the Peking authorities op- 
pose the policy of peaceful co-existence 
and Soviet revisionism which could lead 
the country backward into a bourgeois 
society based on capitalism. 

Some statements are of dubious validity, 
For example, because acupuncture is still 
practiced along with modern medicine, we 
are informed that 3,000 years ago the 
Chinese had a fairly correct idea of the 
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human anatomy, but it is well known that 
because the early Chinese were disinclined 
to dissect a human body, their knowledge 
of anatomy was quite faulty.. The theory 
that the Italian nuclear physicist Ponte- 
corvo remained in China after the de- 
parture of the Soviet experts to teach the 
‘Chinese atomic secrets remains nothing 
more than a guess. - 

Reminiscent of Mussolini’s making the 
trains run on time, the Communists, ac- 
cording to the author, have made “one of 
the world’s cleanest countries out of one 
of the world’s dirtiest.” He summarizes 
the achievements of Mao Tse-tung in the 
following four ways: (1) he taught the 
people to read, write, and count; (2) he 


did away with unemployment—largely - 
through forced labor; (3) he guaranteed at- 


least a minimum existence for the Chinese 
which they did not previously enjoy; and 
(4) even though agriculture today enjoys 
an absolute preference, he laid the founda- 
tion for industrialization. However, what 
seems to impress the author most is the 
uniformity and drabness of the daily life 
of the individual, the disparity between 
low income and high prices for poor quality 
merchandise, and the great ability of the 
Chinese, lacking tools and machinery, to 


create “out of strength” of their manpower. > 


ALBERT E. KANE 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Washington, D.C. 


Y. C. Wang. Chinese Intellectuals and 
the West, 1872-1949. Pp. xiv, 557. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1966. $10.00. 

This is a valuable, pioneering work of 
scholarship—fascinating in its content, sug- 
gestive on methodologies for the complex 
studies of intercultural education, and a 
rather pessimistic but necessary handbook 
for all of us involved in the study and 
practice of the uses of education to share 
knowledge and help. other nations to break 
out from so-called underdevelopment. > 

Professor Wang is quite emphatic in this 
volume which spans the period 1872 to 
1949—“Western influence was the initial 
catalytic agent” and is necessary to under- 
stand in order to understand modern 
China. He adds, quickly, “few Chinese 
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observers believe that the movement to 
study abroad was a success.” Some five 
hundred interesting pages later, he notes, 
“Even at the national level, the political 


influence of the Western-educated men de- 


clined while their number and prominence 
increased. This came about largely be- 
cause they had become more specialized in 
skill and individualized in attitude,” and 
he concludes: “By yielding their moral 
and political leadership, the Westernized 
intellectuals promoted; by default [partly 
by concentrating in cities and neglecting 
the rural China], the rise of totalitarian 
rule in China” (pp. 502, 503). 

In between, Professor Wang, a United 
States citizen who is an associate professor 
at the University of North Carolina, 
weaves a sophisticated narrative of indi- 
viduals, groups, Chinese developments— 
for example, the Revolution of 1911—and 


the subtleties of study in Japan—about 


which one would like to know much more 
as a mediator of the West. ` 

The American reader will often be proud 
of, enjoy, and benefit from the details of 
this narrative. But one may return to 
ponder the author’s somewhat haunting, 
almost apologetic, conclusions in his pref- 
ace: “I do not think my work has proved 
that Western education has had no benefit 
for China, nor have I demolished the case 
for cross-cultural education as such. All 
I am suggesting is that certain types of 
cross-cultural programs can yield very un- 
desirable results. . . . Even more illogi- 
cally, the Anglo-American experience in- 
spired the Chinese to believe that they 
could foster democratic institutions at the 
same time they were attaining national 
power. . . . Despite the failure of the 
Chinese attempt, other developing nations 
are unrealistically aspiring to the, same 
goal” (p. viii). 

It would seem that Professor Wang 
feels “that foreign study has the maximum 
chance of success only if the students are 
mature in age, have definite objectives in 
mind, and limit their sojourn to fairly 
short periods.” 

Among the characters are Sun Yat-sen, 
Dewey, Hu Shih, Wen I-to, Liang Shih- 
chiu, Mu Hsiang-yueh, Jeme Tien Yau, 
T. V. Soong, H. H. Kung, Hsien Wu, 
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Y. C. James Yen, Yung Wing, and many 
others, 

It is not always possible for the author 
to be precise about the impact of study in 
the United States as contrasted, let us say, 
with educational experiences in France. He 
does point out a sharp difference between 
two groups of intellectuals—the refined, 
erudite specialists who generally also taught 
in the better colleges of China, and the 
“crude, often abusive” men of letters with 
little expert knowledge but much political 
fervor. “It is significant that the division 
was almost entirely along educational lines: 
the Japanese-trained, and to a lesser extent, 
the Chinese-trained, versus the Anglo- 
American trained” (p. 406). He does not 
have much to say about study in Russia. 

The book then, even if it inspires other 
critiques, does belong on the day desk and 
the night table of those many devoted 
. Officials and educators, of all nationalities, 
who are counting heavily upon the benefits 
` of cross-cultural education to make a better 
world, . 

It seems too bad that the Chinese did 
not grasp the significance of our land-grant 
universities and the highly trained agri- 

cultural extension service! 
i RICHARD H. HEINDEL 

President 

Pratt Institute 

Brooklyn l 


W. Norman Brown, 
verse: Some Continuities in Indian 
Thought, Pp. ix, 111. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University’ of California 
Press, 1966. $4.00. 


The peripatetic Rabindranath Tagore 
Memorial Lectures in their fourth series 
were delivered at the University of Michi- 
gan in March 1965. The three earlier 
series had been presented by Indian schol- 
ars of note in the fields of Hindu literary 
aesthetics, Indian social change, and the 
medieval western Indian school of paint- 
ing—all fields that lay within the purview 
of Tagore’s wide interests. This series was 
entrusted to America’s greatest scholar in 
Indology in the broadest sense, the veteran 
professor of Sanskrit at the University of 
Pennsylvania, whose interests in India 
range from its earliest recorded Vedic re- 
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ligion, through the Jain religion and its 
accompanying art in western India, the 
texts of the medieval bkakti religions, and 
the folk tales of all periods, down to the 
contemporary political and social scene. 
His career has been crowned by the es- 
tablishment of the American Institute of 
Indian Studies at Poona, with all that this 
means for American studies of India in 
general, as well as by this book, in which 
he has distilled from his profound knowl- 
edge a succinct statement of his under- 
standing of -India’s persisting solution to 
man’s deepest problem, that of his’ relation 
to the universe. 

These lectures are so beautifully and 
economically worded in their tightly or- 
ganized account of the main elements and . 
preoccupations of Indian thought that it is 
a reviewers’ despair to present them in 
shorter form. ‘There is here a statement 
of the progression in Indian thinking about 
the “real” and man’s relation to it, from 
the Veda to the Vedanta, with Brown’s 
final statement on his understanding of the 
pertinent Vedic texts. There is a chapter 
on the concept of the unity of life, with all 
its ramifications in views about rebirth and 
the sanctity of life. There is a chapter on 
time and the cycles through which the 
universe runs and on the thinking about 
man’s ethical make-up and its maturation 
in time. And finally, how the consequent 
deeply pessimistic world-view was provided 
by Indian thought with a happy, though 
hard-won, ending in the persons of a suc- 
cession of “conquerors” or saviors, is set 
forth in the last chapter. All the sections 
are organized in terms of a progression of 
thought over a period of 4,500 years, dur- 
ing which all has been in continual flux. 
The whole volume is an attempt to find 
that which has been persistent during all 
this time. The reader will find it a suc- 
cessful one. 

M. B. EMENEAU 

Professor of Sanskrit’and 

General Linguistics 

University of California 

Berkeley 


EDMUND Burke. The Correspondence of 
Edmund Burke, Vol. V: July 1782—June 
1789. Edited by Holden Furber, with 
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the assistance of P. J. Marshall. Pp. xxx, 
496. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1965. $12.00. 

This very significant enterprise—the 
publication of all-known letters of Edmund 
Burke—is, with this volume, carried be- 
yond its mid-point. The original schedule 
calling for “one volume a year” is, not 
surprisingly, despite the indefatigable ef- 
forts of its editors, falling somewhat be- 
hind. The first volume appeared in 1958. 
Four additional volumes of correspondence 
and a final index volume will complete 
the project. 

This latest volume, spanning the period 
from the conclusion of the revolution in 
America to the advent of the revolution in 
France, contains 258 Burke letters, 130 of 
which are new. Also included are eighty 
letters to Burke, sixty-two in print for the 
first time. These figures remain roughly 
‘as in the previous two volumes, though 
‘now the period embraced is seven years as 
against four. The impeccable scholarship 
and the illuminating notes which render 
this correspondence so valuable even out- 
side Burke’s own career are again in evi- 
dence. And since the central theme is 
India we are fortunate to have as editor a 
leading authority on Indian affairs in the 
eighteenth century. Much of Professor 
Furber’s-labor was carried on in India with 
Indian resources at hand. He was as- 
sisted by P. J. Marshall, author of The 
Impeachment of Warren Hastings (1965). 

As in earlier volumes the best guide is 
the editor’s Introduction. Professor Fur- 
ber emphasizes the change in Burke’s role 
from that primarily of “the politician” 
(which in. effect was 
Rockingham’s death in 1782 and the failure 
of Fox’s India Bill—inspired by Burke—in 
1783) to that almost exclusively of “the 
advocate” in his charges of corruption and 
exploitation in the affairs of the East India 
Company reaching a climax in the im- 
peachment and trial of the first Governor 
General, Warren Hastings. 

So occupied and preoccupied with India 
is Burke in these years that his letters 
contain no secondary themes of great im- 
portance. We catch only the briefest 
glimpses of the interesting controversies at 
the University of Glasgow of which Burke 


concluded with’ 
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was Lord Rector in 1784-1785. And we 
should like to know more about Hanover- 
ian affairs on which. Burke was so knowl- 
edgeable. Treatment of Anglo-Irish rela- 
tions is hardly less disappointing, and the 
considerable correspondence with Boswell 
has little to do with literature. 

Indeed, we may say that the correspond- 
ence of this volume is not likely to modify 
accepted notions about Burke. It merely 
confirms what has often been said, that the 
Indian phase of his career is the least at- 
tractive and the least persuasive. As 
Doctor Marshall has said, “It was Burke’s 
tragedy that he could not see Hastings in 
perspective. To him, Hastings was... 
‘the Captain-General of iniquity’”.. Nor 
will this correspondence, despite some. fill- 
ing in details of family history, much 
lighten the task of the future biographer, 
for whom this period will remain a special 
problem. 

ALFRED F. HAVIGHURST 

Professor of History 

Amherst College 


SUBHAS CHANDRA Bose. An Indian Pil- 
grim: An Unfinished Autobiography and 
Collected Letters, 1897-1921. Pp. viii, 

+ 199. New York: Asia Publishing House, 
1965. $7.00. ig 
In the winter of 1960 a Calcutta daily 

reported in a front page story, and printed 

an allegedly authentic photograph, that 

Subhas Bose (1897~1945)—a defiant hero 

and deviant ideologue of the Indian inde- 

pendence movement--was alive and active 

in an obscure commune in China. A 

winner neither in life nor in history, Bose 

is little known in the Western world; how- 
ever, his appeal as a national hero in in- 
dependent India is undiminished, not only 
in Bengal but wherever on the subcon- 
tinent a minority is restive, politics is 
hopeléss, and youth is vocal. An opponent 
of nonviolence and an architect of the 

Indian National Army, Subhas Bose was . 

Bengal’s answer to Gandhi and Sétyagrahe. 

Militant by nature and “by cultural origin” 

and militarist by design, he played netayi 

(Führer) to Gandhi’s mahatma. In a po- 

litical culture in which the lines between 

personality and ideology, and between dis- 
sent and defiance, are not clearly drawn, 
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the life-history of such a man is always 
topical. 

The Netaji Research Bureau in Calcutta 
has undertaken the task of researching, 
editing, and translating Subhas Bose’s scat- 
tered papers, speeches, and letters. This 
volume, with its complementary use of 
formal autobiography and unpublished let- 
ters, offers a double first-person perspec- 
tive on Bose’s early life which will be 
welcome to historians and biographers 
both. The autobiography records Sub- 
has Chandra’s childhood and adolescence 
through his stay at Cambridge and his 
resignation, at the age of twenty-four, 
from the prestigious and profitable Indian 
Civil Service in favor of “national service” 
—-and, ultimately, nationalist politics. The 
careful collection of fifty-eight letters, 
written between 1912 and 1921 to his 
mother, his older brother, two college 
friends, and his political guru C. R. Das, 
serves to verify impressively the autobi- 
ographer’s memory. 

Bose was in Austria—at a good remove 
from the Indian scene—when, in Decem- 
ber, 1937—hastily, it appears—he pro- 
jected and began his autobiography, only 
to be interrupted by his unexpected elec- 
tion to the presidency of the Indian Na- 


tional Congress and his subsequent return. 


to active politics in India. The circum- 
stances of the autobiography are symbolic 
of his life itself—a life of fits and starts, 
advances and retreats, and abortive suc- 
cesses. Bose was forty-one years old at 
the time; the presidency of the Congress 
and the command of the Indian National 
Army were future roles—yet unknown. 
Although he does not specify his motives 
for writing an autobiography, we have the 
sense of a dramatic gesture on the part of 
a bored and restless rebel to get a hold on 
a life which had not fulfilled the promise 
of its youth. 

The narrative is rich with references to 
the social, religious, caste, cultural, and 
political factors which influenced Bengali 
nationalism and produced its prototypical 
hero. More significant perhaps, the early 
life set forth here—the record of the 
Anglicized college student (Bose was lit- 
erate in English before Bengali) versus 
the devoted Hindu yogi and the first-class 
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honors philosophy graduate versus the 
trainee in the Government’s India Defence 
Force—clearly prefigures the deeply di- 
vided will of the nationalist hero who was 
to make history “only when in opposition.” 
PAMELA K. DANIELS 
Teaching Fellow in Government 
Harvard University 


Arne Naess. Gandhi and the Nuclear 
Age. Pp. vii, 149. Totowa, N.J.: Bed- 
minster Press, 1965. $5.00. 


In this book Professor Naess of the 
University of Oslo provides a thoughtful 
restatemnet of the Indian leader’s political 
morality. The author makes ‘it clear that 
the morality rests on metaphysical assump- 
tions, not plastic ethics. The spiritual 
source of the unity of life and of loving 
concern for all living things are two of 
Gandhi’s ideas which are stressed. Another 
premise described is that kimsa or injury 
to others is injury to oneself; however, to 


_ avoid violence is not enough and contrib- 


utes little to self-realization which requires 
a strategy of involvement with conflict. 
These and other elements of Gandhi’s 
thought are proposed as foundations of 
national and international remedies for 
current ills, The actual remedies are not 
presented. Here Professor Naess follows 
Gandhi himself. Nonetheless, the book 
goes beyond homiletics. 

Some interpretations of Gandhi’s bequest 
are open to discussion. It is argued that 
Gandhi’s force has no compulsion. But 
Karl Jaspers, who is mentioned and re- 
futed on this point, finds that Gandhi’s 
force is not so different that it is always 
kindly. A troublesome interpretation is of- 
fered that there is no practical barrier to 
applying Gandhian techniques beyond the 
frontiers of British India. Yet friendly 
critics have said that Gandbi was foolish 
in 1939 when he told the Poles to resist 
nonviolently. < 

Of special interest are brief sections 
comparing and contrasting Gandhi with 
Luther, Hobbes, Nietzsche, and Tolstoy. 
Except for Tolstoy, these names are seldom 
mentioned in discussions of Gandhi. Al- 
though the sections are not developed, they 
represent creative alternatives to the con“ 
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ventional treatment of Gandhi in the com- 
pany of civil rights or peace leaders. 

If Professor Naess does not attempt to 
detail Gandhian policies he does offer 
sketches of five programs to translate 
Gandhian principles into national and in- 
ternational conduct. The first is clarifica- 
tion of national commitments, revealing to 
citizens and opponents alike the basic 
values the country will defend at home 
and abroad. The greater the clarity, the 
less chance there is for violence. The 
second program is international service; 
the third is domestic social reform, includ- 
ing decentralization of decision-making. 
The fourth program is nonmilitary resist- 
ance to invaders, and the fifth is more 
peace research. Professor Naess’ first 
book-length study in English of Gandhi’s 
political morality is a valuable addition to 
Gandhian studies and to the literature of 
political and social theory. 

Pau F. POWER 

Associate Professor of Political Science. , 

University of Cincinnati . 


GrorcE N. Mo eswortH. Curfew on 
Olympus: The Last Days of British 
Rule in India. Pp. viii, 296. New 
York: Asia Publishing House, 1965. 
$10.25: 

The “Olympus” in this autobiographical 
survey of approximately thirty years after 
1918 is Simla, summer capital of India 
under the British. The author, scion of 
three generations of British officials in the 
subcontinent, certainly knows his Simla 
and his Waziristan—or, better, Pukhtuni- 
stan. General Molesworth, after his years 
on the Northwest Frontier, did his his- 
torically significant work as a staff and 
public relations officer during World War 
II in Delhi and Southeast Asia (see the 
book’s third section, chapters 14-25). 

One must not be deceived by the mili- 
tary emphasis, the nostalgia, and the dis- 
trust of nationalism and Gandhi (pp. 175, 
227-233) into thinking the author a militant 
standpatter. The author in one place 
doubts the utility of war (p. 45), and at 
' Other times the utility of government ad- 
ministration in general (pp. 127-129). 
Without perhaps meaning to do so, he ex- 
hibits the bureaucracy of, the India Office 
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as even more astounding than that in New 
Delhi (p. 251). To be sure, this is attrib- 
uted to the civilians (p. 114) rather than 
to military exigencies. 

Much of Molesworth’s career,.as well as 
his previous book, Afghanistan 1919, was 
spent in the much-publicized Khyber Pass 
area, now the borderland of Pakistan and 
Afghanistan, and he makes clear how lim- 
ited his coverage of India in general must 
of necessity remain (pp. 87, 111). Per- 
manent contributions of the British there 
receive good coverage, as in road-building 
(pp. 114-115) and irrigation projects. 

Small and sometimes simple humorous 
incidents and descriptions of British social 
life akin to Kipling’s vignettes come at the 
end of every chapter toward the beginning 
of the book, and leave one feeling that 
Britain’s last days as ruler were comfort- 
able but not overwhelmingly funny. The 
sense of hurry and tension intrudes during 
the Japanese invasion threat of 1942 (p. 
175) and the three interviews the author 
had as a government public relations official 
with Louis Fischer, G. D. Birla, and 
Miraben, leading to the internment of 
Indian Congress leaders during World War 
II (pp. 227-233). There are sympathetic 
yet analytical protraits in miniature of the 


many Viceroys of India whom the author 


knew (p. 160 ff.). 

One should not entirely dismiss the 
author’s attempt to rehabilitate the General 
Dyer of the Amritsar massacre (pp. 66- 
67), because he shows himself capable of 
thoughtful comments on the book’s second- 
ary subject, the relations of the rulers and 
ruled, the British and Indians during the 
interwar period (pp. 163, 266). And the 
book will appeal in an anecdotal way to 
the Northwest Frontier buff. 

f T. J. LEONARD 
Associate Professor of Government - 
Loyola University 
Los Angeles 


Erwin I. J. ROSENTHAL. Islam in the 
Modern National State. Pp. xxi, 416. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1965. $10.50. 

The book comprises two parts with sec- 
tions under each. In the first part 
the author surveys the -classical political 
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thought in Islam with its traditional .be- 
liefs and practices. In essence it is’ a 
summary of his Political Thought in Medi- 
eval Islam. To this he adds a discussion 
of Turkish nationalism, the caliphate, Arab 
nationalism, and the Islamic state of Paki- 
stan. The second part, entitled “Islam in 
the Modern National State,’ contains a 
detailed analysis of the incursion of secular 
ideas, mainly from the West in the last 
century and a half, and the resultant con- 
flict. There follows a discussion of Islam 
in Pakistan, Malaya, Iran, Turkey, Tunisia, 
and Morocco, in all of which the author 
spent eleven months. In the last section of 
the book he emphasizes the role of national 
education in the content of the religious 
and cultural heritage of the people con- 
cerned. Into this disjointed complex 
framework he endeavors to integrate his 
personal observations with the text. 

The result can hardly be considered a 
success. As the reader wades through the 
massive details, moving from one topic 
under discussion to another, he is apt to 
miss the thread holding the narrative to- 
gether and to lose sight of the over-all 
picture. To both author and reader, find- 
ing enough common ground for adequate 
treatment and comprehensive understand- 
ing of such disparate countries as Morocco, 


Tunisia, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, and Ma- 
The transliteration: of 


laya, is a strain. 
` Arabic words is at times inaccurate (as on 
pages 118-119), and the use throughout 
of such a hybrid as Qu’an is surprising. 

The fact remains that sound scholarship 
underlies the entire work. The treatment 
is judicious and detached, and the contri- 
bution to our knowledge is considerable. 
The documentation is adequate though 
largely from European sources, and the 
Index is complete. 

Pui K. Hirt 
Professor Emeritus of Oriental 
Studies 
Princeton University 


S. Asm Husain. The Destiny of Indian 
Muslims. Pp. vii, 276. New York: 
Asia Publishing House, 1965. $10.75. 


In the wake of the partition of India 
millions of Hindus and Muslims were 


‘the period from 1857 to 1947. 
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forced out of their ancestral homes, leaving 
in’ West Pakistan virtually no Hindu or 
Sikh. However, according to the Census 
of 1961, on one hand, slightly more than 
ten million Hindus and Buddhists remained 
in East Pakistan, now estimated to be 
sixteen millions. In India, on the other 
hand, remained (1947) 35 million Mus- 
lims, swelling their numbers to 47 millions 
by 1966. India, thus, has the third largest 
Muslim population of ‘any ‘state in the 
world, the first being Indonesia, and the 
second Pakistan. The mere size of the 
Muslim population indicates the relevance 
of this study. : 

A majority of the Indian Muslims sup- 
ported the Muslim League in the 1940's 
and her demand of Pakistan. It is per- 
haps for this reason that the author has 
chosen this theme: “Making Muslims an 
integral part of the Indian nation is a 
national problem and requires joint efforts 
of all to solve it” (p. 245). The book is 
divided into three parts. Part I discusses 
Here the 
author’s anti-Pakistani bias is most pro- 
nounced. He studies: this period—using 
the personal memoirs of pro-Congress 
Muslim leaders and others—from the 
viewpoint of the All-India National Con- 
gress... Mr. Husain condemns the policies. 
of. popular Muslim leaders, maintaining 
that the Muslim League was the party of 
landlords and other vested interests, and 
that it played politics as a stooge of 
British imperialism. Consequently, Paki- 
stan was a blunder, and a tragedy, and at 
best “a magnificent illusion.” Anyone ser- 
iously interested in studying the dynamics 
of Hindu and Muslim nationalisms would 
be best advised to seek impartial evidence 
in other sources. 

Part II describes the sufferings of the 
Indian Muslims as the consequence of the 
advent of Pakistan: the division of Mus- 
lims into three geographical units, eco- 
nomic ruin of the middle class, elimination 
of Urdu as the medium of instruction in 
elementary and secondary schools, and 
general hardships in matters of securing 
gainful employment in the state and Union 
governments. The author is correct in 
pointing out that most of these difficulties, 
can be attributed to the bitterness created 
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by the League and Congress propaganda 
for and against the division of India. 

Part III deals with the future-of the 
Indian Muslims. The author feels that 
the Indian Muslims must answer a three- 
part fundamental question: “(a) do they 
want to keep aloof from the common 
secular life envisaged in the constitution, 
or (b) to merge themselves completely in 
it or (c) to become an integral part of 
it, and at the same time preserve their own 
religion and the cultural characteristics 
directly associated with religion” (p. 160). 
He recommends the last alternative for the 
Muslims. How could this be accomplished? 
Mr. Husain’s suggestion is that the Mus- 
lims could achieve this if they adopted a 
secular and scientific attitude of mind and 
accepted a democratic and a socialistic 
way of life and the principles of national- 
ism. Finally, the author takes Pakistan to 
task for. her relations with China, which he 


believes only aggravate the condition . of- 


Muslims in India. 

This study being the first attempt by an 
Indian Muslim to analyze the collective 
life of the Indian Muslims deserves to be 
read with great interest by all those who 
take special interest in the nation-building 
aspect of Indian democracy. 

. Hareez MALIK 

Associate Professor of Political 

Science A 

Villanova University 


Nirap C. CHAUDHURI. The Continent 
of Circe: An Ešsay on the Peoples 
of India. Pp. 320. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1966. $7.00. 

The publication in 1951 of his first 
book, The Autobiography of an Unknown 

Indian; won acclaim for Mr: Chaudhuri in 


Western circles as the author of a personal ` 


document of considerable literary distinc- 
tion. In spite of the title, Mr. Chaudhuri 
regarded it as more of a national history 
than a personal one, and the final chapter 
was an essay on the course of Indian 
history. The book under review is an 
elaboration of certain ideas first expressed 
in this essay. “There are many geograph- 
ical regions in the world which are utterly 
incapable of developing a high civiliza- 
tion,” he wrote in his Autobiography (p. 


- lifeless shadows.” 
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502), “but there is perliaps not one other 
which so irresistably draws civilization to 
it, and strangles them as irresistably as 
does the Indo-Gangetic plain, It is the 
vampire of geography, which sucks out all 
creative energy and leaves its victims as 
In his new book the 
image has changed; the vampire has be- 
come Circe and the victims “brute beasts” 
(p. 306), whose original nature and sub- 
sequent transformation can be discerned. 
During his first visit to England in 
1955, Mr. Chaudhuri became convinced 
that these victims were originally Europe- 
ans. The effects of the new and corrupting 
environment and the reaction of the “Eu- 
ropeans” to it form the subject of this 
book. Ranging over a long period, from 
the remote past to the present, the author 
draws his illustrations from ancient litera- 
ture as well as from current newspapers. 
He touches upon almost every aspect of 
life and-expresses his views on a variety of 


institutions, social groups, and individuals. 


His emphasis is always on the question of 
India’s capability of surviving as an inde- 
pendent nation. To say the least, his atti- 
tude is critical and his outlook pessimistic. 

‘He sees only one hope ‘for his fellow 
countrymen: Let them recover the old 
“European spirit” (p. 307). “Cease to 
think of yourselves as Orientals,” he im- 
plores them, “and never admit that there is 
any mental bond between you and true 
Asiatics. Expel the thousands of Western 
mercenaries whom you pay with your 
blood. . . . Say that we are Europeans in 
our own right, and we want no patronage. 
We shall take our destiny in our hands, 
create our life and renovate our economy 
through our own strength” (p. 308). But 
he has no confidence that they will heed 
him. 

Only incidentally does the author make 
direct use of his personal experiences in 
this book. It is, nevertheless, a continua- 
tion of his autobiography and of. interest 
chiefly as the personal document of an 
Indian at a crucial point in his country’s 
history. 

Dorotuy M. SPENCER 

Visiting Lecturer in South Asia 

Regional Studies 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Jean Hersxovirs Korytorr. A Preface 
to Modern Nigeria: The “Sierra Leon- 
ians” in Yoruba, 1830-1890. Pp. x, 
402, Madison and Milwaukee: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1965. $8.95. 
This book deals with the migration of 

liberated African slaves from Sierra Leone 

in the nineteenth century to other parts of 

West Africa and more particularly to the 

Voruba country in Nigeria—how such a 

migration came to take place and what 

effects it had. It was a movement of con- 
siderable importance in regard to the num- 
bers involved and of exceptional impor- 
tance concerning its qualitative influence, 
which was to spread European, especially 

British, civilization throughout the West 

Coast—the English language, English con- 

cepts in law, administration and social life, 

and Christianity. The Africans concerned, 
who to a large extent were Yoruba in 
tribal origins, must have comprised a large 
number of unusual people to have survived 
years of horror and then of release and re- 
habilitation in Sierra Leone and to have 
picked up European civilization on the 
way. ‘Those who have spent some years 
in West Africa, above all those who did so 
up to thirty and forty years ago, know 
from personal experience the outstanding 
part played by these so-called Sierra Leon- 
ians. The author limits her period from 

1830 to 1890, for good reasons, but the 

influence went on for nearly half a century 

after that; and it applied not only to the 

Yoruba country though conspicuously 

there. 

Beginning with an account of West 
Africa in the nineteenth century, the spe- 
cial role of Sierra Leone, and the situation 
in Lagos, Badagry, and Abeokuta, Dr. 
Kopytoff works her way chronologically 
through the imposing of British Consular 
control in Lagos, the part played by the 
Sierre Leonians in trade, in government, in 

, the Christian Mission movement, in the 
power-struggle going on in the hinterland 
and their involvement, and, of great sig- 
nificance though little suspected at the 
time, in the birth of political and anti- 

European protest. 

A masterly conclusion is followed by 
four appendices—a biographical sketch of 
some of the main Sierra Leonians and 
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their descendants; the signers of a petition 
of Liberated Africans in Freetown request- 
ing British support for their emigrating to 
Badagry, statistics regarding the. Lagos 
Grammar School in 1860; and a revealing 
list of periodicals for the year 1888 in the 
library of Payne—sixty-four pages of foot- 
notes, a well-arranged bibliography of 
eleven pages, and a full index running to 
seventeen pages. There are useful mapc 

This book is an outstanding piece of 
historical scholarship, searching and reli- 
able as to the facts run down as the result 
of much reading and travel over a wide 
area, and measured in its judgments. It is 
also well written and so makes interesting 
reading as well as adding to our knowledge 
of West Africa. The only complaint I 
have, and it refers to the publisher not to 
the author, is that the footnotes are not 
at the bottom of the page so that one 
has to keep turning to the back of the 
book for them—it is strange how this 
publishing practice has been allowed to 
catch on. 

W. R. CROCKER 
Australian Ambassador to Ethiopia 
and High Commissioner to Kenya 
and Uganda 
Nairobi 
Kenya 


WLam Burnett Harvey. Law and 
Social Change in Ghana, Pp. xiii, 453. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1966. $10.00. 

At its worst, traditional African society 
was afflicted, like most other human com- 
munities at a comparable stage of develop- 
ment, with internecine warfare, blood feuds 
and vendettas, roguery, butchery, and 
bitchery—the lot. At its best, old Africa 
was run on a framework of complex, subtle 
relationships, with an undergirding of ma- 
terial elements which guaranteed basic so- 
cial and economic security to the members 
of the group, composed of chiefs, elders, 
and people. 

In Ghana this way of life has suffered 
two attacks at diffeernt times from both 
external and internal forces. In the first, 
Ghana was just one of many African 
colonial territories which fell victim to- 
legal-legislative experimentation much of 
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which created more problems for the peo- 
ple than it set out to solve; in the second, 
she’ was an independent country under 
African rule. From Lugard’s “dual man- 
date” rationalizations of the 1900's, to the 
“culminating” 1944 Gold Coast Native 
Authority Ordinance which Professor Har- 
vey treats in such detail, law legislation 
under the paternalistic-autocratic colonial 
regime—the first attack—exerted the most 
profound changes upon Ghanaian life. 

And in this process the chiefs, perhaps 
the tradition’s most distinctive, central ele- 
ment, suffered serious casualties, Item: 
their own bemused acceptance, along with 
their commoners, of worthless little baubles 
impertinently described for them by the 
foreign donors as “titles,” royal “honours,” 
and “decorations”’—this point, it should be 
added, not being one that Harvey makes. 
Item: their real losses in the crucial areas 
of legitimacy and protective role, the re- 
sult partly of that type of social change 
effected through misapprehension, on the 
one hand and colonial autocracy and im- 
perial arrogance, on the other. 

Professor Harvey’s book delineates some 
of these extremely vexing features of the 
colonial system, while at the same time 
showing also the benefits deriving from 
regulatory instrumentation that was bound 
to be effective at a number of points. But 
much more important here are the two 
other main accomplishments of Law and 
Social Change in Ghana, namely the ex- 
haustive analysis of the vast ramifications 
of the process itself, and the author’s ac- 
count of the second, now historical, attack 
on the Ghanaian community from the “in- 
side.” Kwame Nkrumah’s compulsive 
drive towards a metamorphosis of Ghanaian 
life—though originally high-principled and 
inspiring—was eventually made through a 
manipulated, frenetic program of law legis- 
lation—“Jaw-government,” in the author’s 
terminology—which must be described as 
amounting to neocolonialist autocracy. 
This is both the logic of Harvey’s presen- 

` tation and the fact. 

It would be highly interesting to see a 
new closing chapter to a second edition of 
Professor Harvey's excellent book, in 
-which he would seek to put quod erat 
demonstrandum to an argument linking 
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effect to cause—that is, linking Nkrumah’s 
fall to the “law” which caused it. 
K. A. B. JONES-QUARTEY 
Associate Professor of African 
Studies 
University of Ghana 


Rocer AnstEY. King Leopold’s Legacy: 
The Congo under Belgian Rule, 1908- 
1960. Pp. xiv, 293. New York: Oxford 
University Press, under the auspices of 
the Institute for Race Relations, Lon- 
don, 1966. $7.20. 

This is a study of the contact of colonial 
tule with African society, and its major 
contention is that the Congo was a legacy, 
unwanted and administered under an un- 
inspired rule which departed little from the 
broad lines of the original Belgian com- 
portment, even when the society changed 
radically. This led to protest and revolt. 

The chronology is divided in the usual 
periods: pre-1918, the interwar period, the 
Second World War, and evolution after 
1945. The topics considered are essen- 
tially African administration and the pres- 
sures on customary society, economic de- 
velopment, messianism, the rise of the 
cities, and the revolt of the évolués. 

Clearly, this is a second-generation work 
about the Congo. It rises above polemics, 
but remains superficial. The Bibliography 
is sketchy. Not only were most journals, 
travelogues, and many monographs not 
consulted but even a classic as P. Ryck- 
mans’ Dominer pour servir is missing. 
Yet novels and travelogues along with 
policy considerations in the ethnographic 
literature would have illuminated the con- 
tact between the ruled and their rulers. 

The author is a romantic. His use of 
national character, his endorsement of pa- 
ternalism as a model which leads to revolt 
only when rejection sets in, his insistent 
use of the concepts developed by Temples, 
his belief in extrasensory perception, and . 
even his quotations from C. Turnbull’s ` 
The Lonely African testify to this attitude 
which colors the whole work. 

Particular shortcomings are the Jack of 
treatment of the effects of the First World 
War effort, the labor shortage of the 
1920’s, the infiltration of Greek, Indian, 
and Portuguese traders as middlemen, the 
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military repressions and revolts, and es- 
pecially the fact that he did not see mes- 
sianism as only one of the ways in which 
religious values were questioned and al- 
tered. The witchfinding movements and 
the massive conversions to the Christian 
' churches are all part of the same vast 
movement. With regard to the rise of 
nationalism, the role of literacy and the 
enforcement of the paysannats are ignored. 
On the Belgian side the acquaintance with 
career goals in the administration, bureau- 
cratic practice, and the nature of the 
Belgian sensitivities to politics and cultural 
pluralism are not brought out at all. 

But the book .is as good as are its 
sources. ‘The first chapters, excepting the 
ethnography, and those on the post-1940 
periods are satisfactory, whereas the his- 
tory of the Belgian Congo before 1940 
still remains to be written. Al in all, 
King Leopold’s Legacy is a useful book on 
an introductory level. 

J. VANSINA 

Professor of History and 

Anthropology 

University of Wisconsin 


H. T. ALEXANDER. African Tightrope: 
My Two Years As Nkrumah’s Chief of 
Staf. Pp. xii, 152. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1965. $4.95. 


To the growing literature on Africa this 
memoir adds significant insight. A British 
military officer who served for almost two 
years as President Nkrumah’s Chief of 
Defense Staff, Alexander appeared in the 
chaotic Congo in connection with the ar- 
rival of the Ghanaian contingent of the 
United Nations force and, as the ranking 
military officer in Leopoldville for an in- 
terval, was promptly involved in United 
Nations operations. Thereafter, he re- 
visited the Congo several times in connec- 
tion with the Ghanaian contingent and be- 
came well informed on the problems and 
errors of those operations. In Ghana itself 
he was involved in tricky situations involv- 
ing both Ghanaian political leaders and 
foreign representatives. 

The General shows great good sense in 
his appraisal of all this, demonstrating an 
ability to see “the other side,” and, hence, 
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his observations on Ghana, Nkrumah, the 
United Nations, the Congo, and Commu- 
nist and Western maneuvers in both coun- 
tries are characterized by insight and ob- 
jectivity. His observations on the United 
Nations intervention in the Congo provide 
a welcome supplementation to earlier stud- 
ies and memoirs, as those of King Gordon, 
Conor Cruise O’Brien, and Ernest W. Le- 
fever. Although eventually sacked by 
Nkrumah, Alexander retains an unembit- 
tered, equable, and even affectionate feeling 
for the cunning, cruel dictator whose pres- - 
ent plight the Britisher anticipated as a 
real possibility. In all his tribulations, he 
never seems to have lost his sense of 
humor, and as he aptly notes it was, in 
fact, often possible to avert an ugly situa- 
tion by making the participants laugh, “but 
one must be careful not to laugh at their 
expense.” 

Insights into the intertwining of military 
and political diplomacy makes this memoir 
of interest not only to Africanists but to 
students of diplomacy and the United . 
Nations. The General, I might add, was 
not favorably impressed by the quality of 
Western diplomacy as he observed it in 
Africa. 

R. SMITH SIMPSON 

Foreign Service Officer (Retired) 

Annandale 

Virginia 


Luovp A. FALLERS. Bantu Bureaucracy: 
A Study of Integration and Conflict in 
the Political Institutions of an East 
African People. Pp. xix, 283. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1965. 
$5.00. 


The book was originally published in 
1956 for the East African Institute of 
Social Research. Its republication ten 
years later raises a question in the choice 
of a focus for a review. When I first read 
the book nine years ago it represented a 
clear and sharp break with the typical 
anthropological studies of a political sys- 
tem. Previously most of the studies were 
heavy on descriptive material and light on 
a rigorous theoretical framework. The 
author had obviously been more influenced 
by Parsons, Merton, and especially Levy 
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than by anthropologists. For me and I as- 
sume other readers it opened up potential 
methods for research. 

The book had as its problem a study of 
institutional conflict and change among 
the Soga of East Africa. The emphasis was 
upon explaining change and borrowing in 
terms of the incompatibility of institutions 
within a society. Fallers postulated that 
allocation of authority on two basically 
conflicting principles—family and state 
—leads to conflict which must be resolved. 

` The resolution of the conflict influences the 
directions of change and the items bor- 
rowed. Specifically, the Soga political in- 
stitutions were receptive to incorporating 
elective officials, bureaucratic norms, and 
structures because they, according to Fal- 
lers, appeared to remove the contradictory 
bases of authority. An earlier reviewer 
on this basic point stated, however, that 
the Soga appeared to be a “prosperous 
rather smoothly functioning society with 
only the normal range of colonial admin- 
‘istrative problems.” (Bennet, American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 59, No. 6, 1958, p. 
1105.) The question is raised whether 
the material clearly documents the theo- 
retical point of conflict and the resolution 
of conflict leading to a new level of inte- 
gration. It is clear from the materials on 
the head man, for example, that such roles 
are placed in a stressful position. But it 
also appears to be true that stressful con- 
ditions can be maintained for long periods 
of time. Adaptability of individuals in 
different cultural contexts is greater than 
earlier research had assumed. Another 
question which emerges from the material 
is the importance of other institutions 
within the society—such as religious values 
—in acting as suppressors of potential 
conflict. Aside from these questions of the 
work is, perhaps, a more important issue. 
How much impact has the book had in 
the last ten years on the trends of re- 
search? It appears that the classical struc- 
tural-functional approaches to political 
change reached their high-water mark and 
have now begun to recede. Present studies 
shift from institutional clashes as a focal 
point of analysis and work on lower levels. 
Tbe emphasis is upon the flexibility of 
systems and the adaptation of individuals 
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in their struggle for power and authority. 
The concept of areas or fields of conflict 
is more common currency at the present 
time. The typological or the purely struc- 
tural functional approaches to studies of 
political change are infrequent. 

However, Faller’s work is rich in ethno- ' 
graphic detail and was an empirical docu- 
mentation of a theoretical position logically 
and rigorously developed. Whether or 
not these works can be judged as failures . 
is not the point—they have to be formu- 
lated and carried out in the development 
of any social science. 

ARTHUR TUDEN 

Associate Professor of Anthropology 

University of Pittsburgh 


Dav C. Gorvon. The Passing of French 
Algeria. Pp.'265. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1966. $6.75. 


Independent Algeria is by now old 
enough to be written about, and the fall 
of Ben Bella on June 19, 1965 provides 
a natural cutoff date for analysis. It is 
fortunate that the first author to accept 
the challenge is David C. Gordon, for he 
commands a masterful understanding of 
the dichotomous heritage of the Algerian 
Revolution. The Passing of French Algeria 
is a comprehensive, insightful book; if it 
has a weakness, it is not in the contents 
of the book but in areas where one would 
like to see more information. 

The study is an extension of the author’s 
earlier and excellent Harvard Middle East- 
ern monograph, North Africa’s French 
Legacy, 1954-1962. The dichotomy it 
handles concerns the clash of contradictory 
influences on Algeria’s search for identity: 
a love-hate relationship between modern- 
ism that is associated with France and 
native Arabo-Islam that is traditional. Can 
revolutionary Algeria “de-Frenchify” mod- 
ernism—some Algerians find an answer in 
Marxism—or should it make Arabic Islam 
relevant to the modern world—other Al- 
gerians find a way in “Arab” or “Islamic 
Socialism”? The drama lies in the fact 
that in every source chosen to contribute 
to the syntheses of new Algerian values, 
the part that is selected is inseparable from 
a part to be rejected. 
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The theme runs clearly through Gor- 
don’s work and explains a lot. Before 
World War II, “except for the marabou- 
tiste leaders and the Communist Party, 
each ‘party (Messali’s, Abbas’, Ben Badis’) 
held views which were an amalgam in 
different proportions of the modern West- 
ern and of the Islamic-Arab. . . . The 
tension between the ‘modern’ and the ‘Is- 
lamic’ characterizes the Algerian drama 
to this day (p. 33)... -. If only to 
counteract the French superimposition, 
Algerians tend to identify their Revolution, 
culturally, with the Arabic Nahda, the 
‘awakening’ (or arising) that began in the 
nineteenth century. [p. 177]... It was 
with a self-contradictory commitment to 
both [the] Evian [Accords] and [the] 
Tripoli [Programme] that the new Alger- 
ian nation was to face. its destiny [p. 79] 

. Two ideological tendencies are 
evident in the Programme which might or 
might not be contradictory—one is Marxist 
_and the other is Moslem. . . . If these 
tendencies are logically compatible, they 
may not be practically so [pp. 108-109]. 

. Out of such disarray could come 
an original and a dynamic recreation of 
institutions, or the converse—a deadening 
apathy and mediocrity [p. 80]. . The 
test of Algeria’s social revolution will be 
its success in encouraging and preserving 
spontaneity within an increasingly mono- 
` lithic structure and at the same time avoid- 
ing economic paralysis and political an- 
archy” (p. 159). 

Within this broader conflict run the 
contradictory efforts to establish political 
authority, in which Ben Bella finally fell 
to his supporters, 
“Authority had been dispersed during the 
Revolution [p. 74]. .. . The principal 
weakness of the opposition was that, dis- 
parate and disunited, it was unable to pre- 
sent a persuasive common ideological alter- 
native to Ben Bella’s policy [p. 140]. ... 
Ben Bella’s tactics continued to be to play 
different tendencies off against one another 
[p. 151]. . . . Then, suddenly and un- 
expectedly, the army removed him. Hav- 
ing undermined all other organized bodies, 
he became the prisoner of the army” 
(p. 153). 

These themes—which might be called 


not to his opponents, - 
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Algeria’s “style’—are artfully developed 
and traced through a clear factual review 
of the last thirty-five years of Algerian ; 
history, with accent on the 1962-1965 
period. The analysis of political issues, 
cultural debates, economic programs, and 
colonial reactions has come primarily from 
a wide range of documents, articles, novels, 
memoires, assembly debates, commentaries, 
and the press. The synthesis is excellent. 
Although, one might wish for greater detail 
and liveliness in the political areas, Gor- 
don’s particular strength lies in the field 
of culture and values—and after all, this 
strength is well placed, for without the 
basic context of the identity process, Al- 
geria’s conflicts of politics, personalities, 
and economics would be meaningless. 
There will be few challengers to Gordon’s 
study in its areas of greatest strength, 
although it has left room for other books 
to complement it. But they must be good: 
This study has set the standards high. 
I. WILLIAM ZARTMAN 
Visiting Associate Professor of 
United Nations Affairs 
New York University 


Rosert C. Succes. Maerguesan Sexual Be- 
havior. Pp. xviii, 251. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1966. $5.95. 


In the great old days, not long ago, 
anthropologists could do almost anything, 
and do it well. In those days, men like 
Boas, of Columbia University, could do 
major studies of physical anthropology, 
linguistics, social organization, archeology, 
evolution, and social’ change. Boas’ first 
Ph.D. at Columbia, was a lad named 
Alfred L. Kroeber, who took his degree in 
1901. ‘And Kroeber, too, could deal in 
Zuni kinship terms, Nazca pots, the novel 
in Asia and Europe, race mixture in Ha- 
waii, Marshallese phonetics, and a few 
other subjects. He did not do them 
badly, either, and no one ever accused 
Kroeber of being trivial. 

But times have changed, or maybe Co- 
lumbia University has changed. Or, per- 
haps, anthropology has changed. The day 
when a man could go out to the Marquesan 
Islands, to do some archeology and to write 
a book about sexual behavior that is moré 
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than trivial, has passed. In the good old 
days, perhaps, this was done. Then there 
were giants; or, then, anything that was 
said was useful since nothing was known. 
But those days are gone. i 

Yet it is still the conceit of some depart- 
ments of anthropology that they can in 
fact turn out a well-rounded student, who 
knows enough physical, social, cultural, 
and linguistic anthropology and archeology 


to teach a course, as well as do a respect-- 


able piece of field work in each and every 
one of these different areas. 

This book is a nice example of why 
those days are gone, and I hope forever. 
Mr. R. C. Suggs went to the Marquesan 
Islands to do some archeology. He did. 
But I do not pretend to be an expert in 
that field, and so I cannot say if it was 
good archeology or bad. 

But while he was there, Mr. Suggs col- 
lected some material on sexual behavior. 
This seems to have involved Mr. Suggs 
in dealing with such exotic and esoteric 
subjects as kinship, marriage, religion, and 
social organization. 

The material is presented in the form of 
chapters, organized around the major life- 
cycle periods, as defined by Western cul- 
ture. Beginning with a general introduc- 
tory chapter on the islands, he goes into 
reproduction, the life-cycle periods—in- 
fancy and childhood, puberty and adoles- 
cence, and the like—and concludes with 
two chapters: one placing the Marquesan 
in a Polynesian context, and the last 
grandiosely entitled, “The Probable Causes 
of Change.” Five Appendices trail beyond 
that chapter. In each chapter, Suggs’ 
material is followed by material from the 
literature on an earlier period and a com- 
parison between the two. The informa- 
tion is occasionally interesting, more often 
than not, without sufficiently clear and 
comprehensible context to make much of, 
and often in a context so nonsensical as to 
arouse all of one’s suspicions. 

Clearly, Mr. Suggs is no Boas or 
Kroeber. But even if he does not pretend 
to being one of the giants of not long ago, 
he does pretend to the competence of the 
general anthropologist, sufficiently knowl- 
edgeable about the different areas of an- 
thropology, to do a competent job in the 
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field and to claim the right to publish that 
material, as—and I quote from the sub- 
title of the dust jacket—“‘An Anthropo- 
logical Study of Polynesian Practices.” 

Yet from his discussion of marriage, 
kinship, religion, and sexual behavior it is 
perfectly clear that training in general 
anthropology can no longer be sufficient to 
permit the field worker to pretend to do 
even adequate work in areas which are not 
his speciality. 

Davin M. SCHNEIDER 
Professor of Anthropology 7 
University of Chicago 


TsvEN-Hsuin Tsien and. Howarp W. 
Wincer (Eds). Area Studies and the 
Library: The Thirtieth Annual Confer- 
ence of the Graduate Library School, 
May 20-22, 1965. Pp. vi, 184. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1966. 
$4.50. 


During the past two decades following 
World War II there has emerged a vital 
and intense interest by Americans in other 
countries and peoples throughout the 
world. This has been manifested by the 
large variety of books and periodical lit- 
erature which have been written by histo- 
rians, anthropologists, economists, social 
scientists, political scientists, journalists, 
and other writers in both hemispheres. 
Furthermore, in this postwar period 
many American universities and colleges 
have provided a large variety of courses 
in many area-study programs, Regional 
research has appeared in many newly 
born research institutes. The United 
States government has given stimulus to 
this significant area research by awarding 
contracts to institutions of higher educa- 
tion and research institutes, as well as by 
establishing the well-known National De- 
fense Education Act (NDEA) Program to 
aid up-and-coming area specialists in Amer- 
ica who have an interest in the cultures 
and languages of many parts of the world. 

Naturally these area-study programs 
have posed highly specialized problems for 
the librarian—-problems relating to book 
procurement from far away countries, cata- 
loguing of books in exotic and little known 
languages, transliteration tables of foreign 
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languages written in a variety of scripts, 
and microfilming newspapers and other 
serials, not to mention the enormous task 
of housing this avalanche of. newly ac- 
quired materials. 

A Conference to present and discuss 
these and related problems was held in 
May 1965 under the sponsorship of the 
graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago. The purpose of this concerted 
forum of librarians and area specialists- 
scholars was-to assess the impact of area 
programs in America on the research li- 
brary and the librarians who are faced 
with these unique problems which have 
emerged. 

The purview of the Conference was 
practically as worldwide as the papers— 
illuminating and thought-provoking papers 
—presented in this volume which cover 
materials from every area of the globe 
except western Europe and America. This 
fact reveals careful and judicious planning 
on the part of the Directors of the Con- 
ference, who have edited this tool for 
librarians. Together with the seven papers 
dealing with specific geographical areas— 
South Asia, East Asia, Southeast Asia, 
Near East, Africa, Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe, and Latin America—there 
were two other papers pointing up certain 
problems facing the research library, Fred- 
erick Wagman and Herman Fussler in the 
paper “The General Research Library and 
the Area-Studies Programs” display un- 
usual penetrating insights and constructive 
criticisms of the area programs and the 
responsibilities of the University research 
library. Howard W. Winger, a director of 
the conference, in his paper “Education 
for Area-Studies Librarianship” poses a 
direct confrontation with possibly the para- 
mount problem of training the area-studies 
librarian. The critical specialized skill 
lacking in many librarians is foreign- 
language facility—especially the languages 
of Asia and Africa. It is not difficult to 
realize the impact of this problem when 
thousands of books are being procured in 
so many little-known languages and with 
so few cataloguers equipped with linguistic 
ability to catalogue the materials for the 
area researcher’s use. 

This conference report will be most use- 


ful to librarians in the collegiate world 
wherever area studies are in progress. 


Ceci Hosss 
Head 
South Asia Section 
Library of Congress 
ECONOMICS AND LABOR 


ApramMm Bercson. Essays in Normative 
Economics. Pp. ix, 246, Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1966. 
$5.95. 

Often collections of essays by famous 
scholars have a heterogeneous appearance, 
with nonmatching pieces spoiling the pat- 
tern of the essays that really belong in the 
collection. Happily such a charge cannot 


be leveled against the present volume.- 


The theme of economic welfare and the 
achievement of economic efficiency which 
runs through the book serves to unite the 
essays in a meaningful way. 

The first portion of the book deals with 
the nature of economic welfare. Prominent 
in this group of essays is the justly famous 
“A Reformation of Certain Aspects of 
Welfare Economics” which still holds its 
place as an important contribution. The 
other two essays in this section deal with 
the fundamental nature of economic wel- 
fare and social or economic welfare func- 
tions. These articles are useful in under- 
standing economic welfare even if one does 
not agree with the position of the author. 

The second portion of the book deals 
with problems of measurement. The quan- 
tities measured are utility and economic 
welfare. The first of the four essays deals 
with Frisch’s proposed methods of meas- 


uring utility, pointing out the difficulties | 


in them. The second essay criticizes an 
index-number method proposed by Stachle 
in 1949. Surely the omission of this piece 
would have improved the volume. The 
last two articles in this portion are con- 
cerned with index-number methods of 
evaluating national income and with prob- 
lems of indivisibilities. While not exciting, 
both of these articles have merit. 

The third and final section covers social- 
ist economics on which subject the autho? 
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is a leading authority. The first of these 
essays is concerned with the determination 
of wages under a socialist system and 
is an extensively rewritten version of a 
chapter in an earlier work by the author. 
The second of the pieces is the well-known 
and highly regarded “Socialist Economics” 
which was published in 1948 in a volume 
sponsored by the American Economic As- 
sociation. In this article the author sur- 
veys, criticizes, and extends the economic 
theory of socialism. Although it was pub- 
lished eighteen years ago, it still reads well 
and can be recommended as an important 
modern statement of the economic theory 
of socialism. The section is concluded 
with a brief statement on the economic 
efficiency of the Soviet Union. 

The second section is by all odds the 
weakest of the three parts of the book. It 
simply lacks the originality and purity of 
thought that is evident in the other parts. 

Just the same, the over-all quality of 
the book is very high. The reprinting of 
“A Reformulation. . .” and of “Socialist 
Economics” makes more readily available 
two important contributions to economic 
theory. 
; Rap W. Prouts 
Professor of Economics 
University of North Carolina 


W. M. CLARKE. The City in the World 
Economy. Pp. xiii, 234: London: In- 
stitute of Economic Affairs, 1965. 2gns. 
Mr. W. M. Clarke, Financial and In- 

dustrial Editor of The Times, here pre- 

sents a scholarly and absorbing, yet critical 
study of London’s financial center—the 

“City’—and its role in the international 

economy. It was sponsored by the Insti- 

tute of Economic Affairs, “an educational 

_ trust” formed in 1957. 

Clarke considers the following elements 
of the City: (1) He discusses in detail the 
“origins of services” (Part I) of its main 
banking, insurance, commodity, shipping, 
and capital markets, against the back- 
ground of the political and economic 
changes in the position of Britain and in 
the world since the 1914-1918 war, and 
particularly since World War II. He 
shows that despite all vicissitudes and the 
nationalistic and political discriminations 
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by governments in both developed and 
emerging nations with which the City’s 
markets have had to contend, London has 
remained the leading financial center—a 
position which it has enjoyed for more 
than 150 years—except in one respect: the 
export of loan-capital. “But whether an 
international financial center can survive 
as such without the ability to provide 
capital for foreign borrowers has become 
increasingly doubtful. If London is to re- 
gard itself as the potential financial center 
of the New Europe—whether Britain is in 
the Common Market or not—it must 
clearly have the ability not only to finance 
and settle international payments, but also 
to provide long-term loans” (p. 10). The 
shortage of capital, the author makes clear, 
has been due to the decline in the amount 
of domestic funds available for investment 
overseas; and only shedding “the load of 
sterling as a reserve currency” and con- 
centrating on a policy of sustained eco- 
nomic growth can correct the situation. 
But “the City would always put the pound 
first, growth second” (p. 188). 

(2) Clarke appraises the City’s total 
foreign earnings and hence its contribution 
to Britain’s international payments-balance 
(Part II, chapter 9). In an earlier study, 
The City’s Invisible Earnings, published by 
the Institute in 1958, he.estimated the 
City’s income in 1956 at £135-150 million. 
His estimate for 1963 of the contribu- 
tions of the insurance (£85 million), 
merchanting (£20-25 million), brokerage 
(420-25 million), and banking (445-50 
million) markets put the total income at 
£170-185 million. This, he shows, was 
a sizeable contribution of the City to the 
balance of payments, and concludes that 
“without the City’s earnings of between 
£170 million and £185 million and with- 
out the contribution from investment over- 
seas, the balance of payments would have 
been in almost continuous deficit. . . . 
These two items more than offset heavy 
government spending abroad, still leaving 
enough to convert a trading deficit into 
the final overall surplus. . . . When it is 
considered that in producing earnings of 
some £185 million, the City runs up vir- 
tually no import bill, the contrast with 
other export industries is striking. .. . The 
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import content of British exports generally 
is roughly 20 percent” (p. 142). 
_ (3) And Clarke finally discusses the fol- 
lowing: the changing role of' the City in 
the structure of international relationships 
(chapter 10); the role of the pound in 
international finance (chapter 11); and 
the City’s significance to British economic 
growth (chapter 12). As already indi- 
cated, the author stresses the conflict be- 
tween the City and the advocates of eco- 
nomic growth. He himself feels that the 
City has a growing if changing part to play 
even if the pound’s role as a reserve 
currency—which he considers burdensome 
—is diminished,. and Britain concentrates 
on economic growth: “Whether it has fully 
realized it or not the City has a clear 
vested interest in a successful outcome of 


the world’s liquidity talks, in Britain’s- 


efforts to hammer out an incomes policy 
and, eventually,.in the achievement of 
sustained economic growth” (p. 210). 
This, however, is a subject being debated 
in Britain and clearly is beyond the scope 
of the review. 

Mr. Clarke’s book should interest every- 
one concerned in whatever manner with 
the structure and workings of the leading 
financial center in the free world. 

ARTHUR LEON HoRNIKER 

Garden City 

New York 


WuıramĮm G. Demas. The Economics of 
Development in Small Cuuntrivs with 
Special Reference to the Caribbean. Pp. 
xv, 150. Montreal: McGill University 
Press, 1965. $4.50. 

. This book is a revised version of the 
four Keith Callard Lectures delivered by 
the author at McGill University in 1964. 
Its main concern is with the fact that 
“most of the work so far done on problems 
of economic development has not suffi- 
ciently taken into account the size of coun- 
tries” (p. ix). The author is Head of the 
‘Economic Planning Division of Trinidad 
and Tobago, an eminently suitable position 
from which to evaluate “the relevance to 
small countries of much of the accepted 
doctrine on economic development” (p. ix). 

The book is divided into two parts, one 
dealing with a general framework and the 
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other with the application of this general © 


framework to the Caribbean. He begins 
the first part with a very interesting: and 


refreshing discussion of the concepts of' 


underdevelopment, development, and self- 
sustained growth. His argument in this 
discussion is that these concepts cannot 
be dealt with independently of the size of 
nations. The concept of self-sustained 
growth has, in the author’s words, “been 
bandied about by laymen and economists 
alike” (p. 4), yet when looked at in detail 
is found to have relatively little signifi- 
cance. Although the author is mainly 
concerned with its application to small 
countries—countries with less ‘than five 
million population, about two-thirds of all 
underdeveloped countries—his comments 
have general validity. Thus, he questions 
the reliance on per capita income as an 
index of development or lack of it. Mr. 
Demas introduces the concept of a trans- 
formed economy, this being an economy 
in which there exist many links among the 
sectors, in which the structure of produc- 
tion has experienced the shift from pri- 
mary to secondary and tertiary production, 
in which dualism has been reduced, the 
market has been unified, and various other 
characteristics are found. It is the belief 
of the author that the enclave economy is 
much more prevalent among underdevel- 
oped countries than bas béen recognized by 
those working in the area of development 
economics. ; 
Tntegratlou uf siwall cuuuliies is dis- 
cussed at some length by the author. He 
believes that much of the traditional theory 
of customs unions and integration has 
little relevance for the smaller countries 
because it disregards those aspects of in- 
tegration which are most important for 
these countries, particularly economics of 
scale. The author also points out that by 
integrating, the small economies can pur- 
sue a policy of import substitution and a 
“less ‘dependent’ pattern of development” 
(p. 36). Mr. Demas has interesting things 
to say about the problem of regional im- 
balance in underdeveloped countries, wage 
policies, and various other matters. He 
also cautions the small underdeveloped 
countries against emulating the small de- 
veloped countries in Europe, because the 
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former are confronted with conditions 
which differ greatly from those prevailing 
before 1914. This is true particularly in 
the conditions affecting the international 
flow of funds and the freedom of trade. 
-. The final two chapters deal specifically 
with the Caribbean. Chapter three is a 
brief survey of the Caribbean economy, 
and the last chapter deals with problems 
of planning in that region. The survey is 
useful although perhaps too brief. This 
reviewer. would -argue that the author at- 
taches too much importance to the “dem- 
onstration effect,” but this is a very minor 
matter: In the chapter devoted to plan- 
ning in the Caribbean the author makes 
_the point that it is much more difficult to 
-.plan for small open economies because of 
their dependence on external resources. 
He makes interesting comments on em- 
ployment policy, the need for flexible pro- 
grams to complement “fixed period plans,” 
leading industries, and the importance to 
underdeveloped small countries to think in 
terms of interdependent industrial com- 
plexes rather than individual industries. 

It is impossible in this brief review to 
discuss in detail all the interesting ideas 
introduced by the author. The book is 
must reading for economists, planners, and 
politicians . in underdeveloped countries. 
The author is to be commended for his 
effort in clarifying many issues in the 
area of development and for his introduc- 
tion to the problems of the Caribbean 
economies. We look forward to hearing 
again from Mr.’ Demas on development 
problems. 

i José J. VILLAMIL 

Regional Science Department 

Univėrsity of Pennsylvania 


WENDELL C. Gorpon. The Political Econ- 
omy of Latin America. Pp. x, 401. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1965. $8.75. : 
This book is addressed to “the general 

reader and to the social science student 

who is . . . not an economics specialist.” 

Certainly an economic specialist would be 

doomed to disappointment, which could 

in part be ascribed to an attempt to cover 
almost every possible economic subject for 

*the whole continent of Latin America be- 
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tween the covers of one, not overly long, 
book. Thus, the “Evolution of Economic 
Systems to 1860” occupies eleven pages, 
and the same topic since 1860, twenty 
pages. But the insight, judgment, and 
sophistication of even an undergraduate 
student will not be enhanced by the main 
characteristics of this book, despite the 
fact that such a student should pick up 
quite a bit of miscellaneous information. 

The twenty-five chapters fall into five 
parts: the historical one just .mentioned; 
Part Two, “Market Organization; Part 
Three, “Welfare”; Part Four, justifiably 
the longest, “Economic Development”; 
and Part Five, “Trade and Finance.” 

The. characteristic of this book which 
will most impair its value for the general 
reader and most repel the economist is 


- the proclivity of the author to engage in 


sweeping generalizations without, much sup- 
port of an objective sort. Even the 
author freely confesses: “This book is 
much more an expression of opinion 
than it is a rigorous report of research 
findings” (p. 396). An informed observer 
such as Professor Gordon may be ex- 
pected to have and to express opinions; but 
an entire book built around horseback 
judgments cannot convince professional 
colleagues and may frequently mislead the 
nonprofessional reader. A goodly number 
of the generalizations may very well be - 
valid, but some are vacuities, and others 


‘are quite probably dead wrong. 


The second category could be extensively 
illustrated, but examples may 
Thus, “A certain amount of infrastructure 
provided early in the development process 
makes it possible for capital goods produc- 
tion to make more of a contribution, and 
to make it sooner, to Welfare” (p.266). 
Or, “In an important sense adequate hous- 
ing is (with education) an infrapart of 
the infrastructure necessary for the sup- 
port of human capital. That is to say, it 
is social overhead[!]” (p. 272Y Inciden- 
tally, these sentences supply a sample of 
the writing style of this book. 

It is a favorite theme of the author that 
much of the economic and political trou- 
bles of Latin America can be imputed to 
the imposition, from the outside, of “some- 
thing less than indigenous, home-grown-to- 


suffice. - 
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the-culture” (p. 14; cf. pp. 8, 20, et 


passim). Professor Gordon does not spec- 


ify how Latin America .would presumably 
have fared with: its mixture of high cul- 
tures, such as the Incan, Mayan, and 
Aztec and of savage tribes, but without 
foreign influences. Nor does he explain 
how outside influences, -such as the Greek 
and Roman, did not spell the end of devel- 
opment for the Celts, . Huns, Goths, and 
others in Europe. These questions are 
vacuities, being either insoluble or at least 
not solved as an incidental matter-in a 
very general book. 

But a still greater danger of sweeping, 
subjective judgments is their fallibility, 
ranging from the dubious to the erroneous. 
Among the former is the double-barrelled 
blast: “the role of the Catholic Church in 
Latin America at the present time in in- 
hibiting change may not be more effective 
than the role of some of the Protestant 
Churches in the United States” (p. 164). 
According to the author, a major barrier 
to economic development is what he calls 
the “proliferation” of languages; he would 
“advocate a genuinely worthwhile, non-nit- 
picking cause (for a change) in the United 
Nations”; and he outlines a voting system 
in that organization which would solve the 
difficulty (pp. 170-171). 

Among other generalizations somewhat 
less than completely convincing are the 
following statements: “On the whole, for- 
eign investment has not been a distin- 
guished spreader of technical knowledge” 
(p. 175); Technical aid should not bè en- 
trusted to middle-aged persons on two- 
year assignments but to college faculty on 
summer appointments or “real” (sic) ex- 
perts on two-week assignments (p. 178); 
and “foreign investment is much over- 
rated as a source of capital. And capital is 


much overrated with respect to its role in - 


industrialization,” the two-line conclusion 
of a chapter (p. 249). With respect to 
Brazil, about which the reviewer has some 
knowledge, Professor Gordon’s emphasis 
upon restoring the railways (pp. 267-268) 
goes in the teeth of recommendations of 
several technical enquiries and the policy 
of the present government to reduce the 
network by one-fourth. Likewise his 
giving “priority to internal transport in 
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preference to ocean shipping” (p. 270) is 
too general and carries a wrong implication 
concerning the importance of the latter.- 

It would be unfair to the author not to 
emphasize that he often makes good 
points: about unemployment in Latin 
America (p. 129), about medical care (p. 
131), about potential sources of more 
savings-(p. 215), about the supposed gen- 
eral merits of the steel industry in de- 
velopment (p. 254), about the gains of 
international trade along pretty much or- 
thodox lines (pp. 310, 312, 319, 324, 325), _ 


' about the dangers of tax exemptions for 


specific industries (p. 370), and about the 
overemphasis of pricé fluctuations as dam- 
aging to primary producers (p. 373). This 
list by no means exhausts the instances 
of perceptive judgment; but it does not 
greatly qualify the excessive reliance upon 
subjective and sweeping generalities. 

Professor, Gordon has very little patience 
with the “mythology” of free private en- 
terprise (pp. 99, 156, 164, 203, and other 
pages). He disposes of “modern develop- . 
ment theories” in one page (p. 158), of 
Hagen in equal space (pp. 165-166), and 
of Viner and Meade on customs unions in 
one sentence (p. 325). He interprets 
Keynes as having shown that “autonomous 
investment can occur in a manner which 
subsequently and automatically draws out 
an equivalent amount of saving” (p. 364). 
Thorstein Veblen and Clarence Ayres sup- 
ply for the author his “theoretical frame- 
work,” which turns out to be the idea that 
economic development is a matter of 
“assimilation of new technical knowledge 
against the resistence of established and_ 
static institutions” (p. 172, and the Pref- 
ace). It is—well, partly anyway. 

Howard S. ELLIS 
- United States Agency for 
International Development 
Rio de Janeiro 


ALBERT LAUTERBACH. Enterprise in Latin 
America: Business Attitudes in a De- 
veloping Economy. Pp. xviii, 207. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1966. $6.75. 

Like many other social problems, con- 
tinuing study makes economic develop- 
ment seem increasingly complex. Profes- 
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sor Lauterbach’s book, based on a question- 
naire given personally to 403 businessmen 
-in a dozen Latin-American countries, comes 
to essentially pessimistic conclusions. 
Economic development from internal re- 
sources is checked by corrupt and ineffi- 
cient government, lack of public education, 
and limited entrepreneurial aims and ex- 
pectations. Together, these form a vicious 
` circle. Weak governments will not spend 
for education, and without education lib- 
eral democracy is probably impossible. 


~ _ Bad government is the number.one com- 


plaint of managers, but because of public 


_ attitudes they see little hope that political 
change will help business. 


As a Salva- 
dorian expressed it: “This country needs 
education first, them democracy, otherwise 
communism will come with democracy” 
(p. 105). 

The answers to the questionnaire bring 
out all of the other well-recognized prob- 
lems of stimulating business initiative in 
underdeveloped areas. Family status is 
more important than proper business pol- 
icy; relatives fill managerial posts to the 
exclusion of able careerists; personal in- 
fluence with important people is essential 
in most activities; high interest rates make 
quick profit seem essential; markets are 
assumed to be limited; and new enterprises 
involving recognized risk are avoided. 
While government interference. is resisted, 
a wide scope for governmental activity is 
accepted. In Mexico, where government 
has been relatively efficient, a businessman 
says, “There cannot be any free enterprise 
-without state planning at the same time” 
(p. 108). The view that government must 


_ take the initiative in economic develop- 


ment is widely held, particularly in the less 


developed countries, where they also be-. 


lieve that government is inevitably in- 


efficient and corrupt, and so the vicious . 


circle remains closed. 

More important for present United 
States foreign policy are answers that dis- 
courage both foreign investment and- for- 
eign aid. Many Latin-American business- 
men favor neither of these. Investment is 
regarded as potentially exploitative unless 
all profits are reinvested in the country. 
Aid is often seen as a subsidy to bad 


> *government. “Any expectations that out- 
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side funds will more or less finance do- 
mestic development,” says Professor Laut- 
erbach, “have begun’ to disappear among ` 
Latin American enterprise managers and 
presumably other groups too.” Per- 
haps another analyst would find different 
meanings in the answers to the question- 
naire, but if the views selected by ‘Pro- 
fessor Lauterbach are-.representative, his 
study provides grounds for suspecting that 
the whole post-World War II-dream of 
transplanting rapid economic growth to 
the underdeveloped nations of Asia and 


-Latin America may prove to have been one 


of the hopeful delusions of history. 
; “Txomas C. COCHRAN 
Professor of History 
University of Pennsylvania 


‘ROBERT Jones SHAFER. Mexico: Mutual 


Adjustment Planning. Pp. xxiv, 214. 
Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University 
Press. $4.25. 

With tolerant adjustments, ‘nonspecial- 
ists can exceptionally benefit from Mexico: 
Mutual Adjustment Planning (MMAP) if 
they keep in mind that Mexico holds the 
New-World record for notable govern- 
mental planning mileposts,, that Mexico 
nationalizes ideologies much more than it 
does foreign-owned capital assets, though 
no laggard in such activity, that the public 
sector makes up about 50 per cent of the 
presidential-intensive country’s politicoeco- 
nomic apparatus, and that the Mexican 
example has most profoundly influenced 
the Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica, Puerto Rico,. post-Batista Cuba, a 
datum MMAP fails to cite, Chile, and 
other left-of-center. Indo-Hispanic nations. 
Americans are tolerant about these facts, 
a peculiarity in our stance toward Mexico 
which MMAP ignores in about inverse 
proportion to the interest in bull fighting 
displayed by first-time Yankee visitors. 

MMAP has much less appeal for elites 
and above all for economists, particularly 
those able, page after page, to exhibit 


` impressive’ mathematical formulae. But 


both the initiated complainers and the 
humble can mutually carp. MMAP would 
be -more dynamic and compact had Ber- 


_tram M. Gross the editor of the series 


resolutely edited out a long-winded, percus- 
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sion-toned preface he wrote on “The Dy- 
namics of Competitive Planning.” MMAP 
would be better if its proliferation of 
source notes did not make it resemble a 
detailed annotated bibliography, a similar- 
ity made more exasperating in a plethora 
of redundancy by sorces of the hundreds 
of source notes being lengthily annotated, 
and then much of this compressed into a 
five-page “Note on Sources.” 

Despite these and other related flaws— 
such as inconsistency in giving Spanish and 
English institutional names, the lack of 
any need to identify them in Spanish, and 
some conflicting dates—MMAP is worth- 
while economic history to a rare degree. 
“This dispersion of decision-making in the 
public sector,” Shafer says near the end, 
“remains a feature of the planning proc- 
ess.” MMAP makes clear that dispersion 
in both the public and private sectors is 
the main feature. “The suitability of ap- 
plication of this process . . . is attested 
by the sustained high rate of economic 
growth” in Mexico, an expansion that has 
seldom faltered in the last twenty-five 
years, 

Mutual adjustment seems almost an 
extrasensorial mechanism of amazing luck, 
capacities, flexibility, and competence. Ad- 
justing to one another and to the whole, 
reminiscent of a topflight symphony con- 
ductor or an athlete, are profit-geared en- 
terprise, social overhead verdicts, Mexi- 
canization, regions, Nacional Financiera, 
education, and agriculture. These are all 
under presidents in the role of sacrosanct 
critics and umpires, who utilize the legis- 
lature as a cheering squad and select their 
successors from the Institutional Revolu- 
tionary party. The Party had enough 
factions to warrant, together with other 
essentials, calling Mexico a plural society. 
Intent on industrialization and the service 
areas, now greatly overshadowing the pri- 
mary sectors, Shafer neglects agriculture, 
still the biggest single contributor to gross 
national product (GNP) and does not 
even mention the economists Fernandez 
y Fernandez, Acosta, and Flores. In higher 
education he overlooks the very good Col- 
lege of Economics at the University of 
Nuevo Leon, while remembering the Poly- 
technic Institute in Monterrey. 
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MMAP is not charitable in the space 
devoted to Mexico’s millions of poverty 
stricken. After scanning this book, one 
has an impression that all is quite well in 
Mexico. Not so, The Children of Sánchez 
by Lewis cries out, as will another book 
nearing completion by historian James 
Wilkie. The millions of. Mexico’s poor 
are becoming relatively poorer. Early in 
May 1966 The New York Times reported 
a governmental plan to aid eight million 
rural indigents, a development reflecting 
the secretiveness of Mexican bureaucracy, 
to which MMAP often refers. It also 
mirrors the sensorium features of an organ- 
ism enclosed in a Mexican exoskeleton. 

Shafer is a historian and Director of 
Latin-American Studies at Syracuse. Why 
MMAP is not nearly as well organized, 
readable, and engrossing as his hardcover 
book, The Economic Societies of the Span- 
ish World (1958), is best known to him. 
Perhaps it is explained by a mutual adjust- 
ment mechanism, by his having no editor 
for the latter fine and considerably larger 
study, and by his working on it for ten 
years. It is lamentable for MMAP often - 
to appear like a project of ten weeks to 
meet a Gross deadline. 

Byron WHITE 
Professor of Economics 
New Haven College 


Jonn S. LAMBRNDIS. The Structure, 
Function, and Law of a Free Trade 
Area: The European Free Trade As- 
‘sociation, Pp. xxii, 303. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, under the auspices 
of the London Institute of World Af- 
fairs, 1965. $12.50. 

Although it is undoubtedly too early to 
assess its full significance, the European 
Free Trade Association (EFTA) continues 
to contribute to the growing volume of 
what Judge Philip Jessup has styled 
“transnational law.” Mr. Lambrinidis’s in- 
terim analysis will, therefore, be a useful 
reference work for those who lack either 
access to EFTA’s official records or the 
time to analyze them. 

The author, Barrister of the Supreme 
Court of Greece, briefly describes the ob- 
jectives and purposes of the Association; » 
its institutional structure; the functions, 
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powers, and voting rules of, the ‘Council; 
and the working of the other organs. He 
then discusses the Free Trade Area rules, 
problems peculiar to a free trade area, the 
rules of competition, exceptions, and escape 
clauses, EFTA solutions to problems arising 
from disparities in economic development 
—illustrated by the special provisions on 
Portugal—procedures for settling disputes 
among the members, and the compatibility 
between the EFTA Convention ‘and the 
General Agreement of Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). 

Mr. Lambrinidis appreciates EFTA’s 
‘place between the aspirations of GATT— 
to promote co-operation in trade—and the 
objectives of the European ` Economic 
Community—to foster economic federa- 
tion—but his analysis is primarily legal and 
economic. He does not, therefore, spend 
much time on the political setting in which 
EFTA operates, but he does make clear his 
view that, although EFTA may be short- 
lived, it has already contributed consider- 
ably to the European integration move- 
ment and ‘will continue to do so. . He sees 
‘its efforts to dismantle trade barriers and 
promote cohesion among its members as 
ways of keeping the “Outer Seven” from 
lagging too far behind the “Inner Six” 
and as means of preparing for an eventual 
rapprochement between the two. 

Readers will find the essential ingredi- 
ents of the Stockholm Convention sum- 
marized’ in a useful table in the front of 
this volume; and they will appreciate 
the valuable academic apparatus, including 
tables of cases and treaties cited. (The 
table of treaties is detailed enough for 
scholars to use it in tracing references in 
the book to individual articles and even to 
sections of articles of such critical docu- 
ments as the GATT and the Treaty of 
Rome, as well as the EFTA Convention.) 
There are also a list of acronyms used in 
the volume, a good bibliography, and an 
excellent index. One misses only the com- 
plete text of the EFTA Convention. It 
would have made’a valuable companion- 
piece to this study, but one can: presumably 
supply it on his own. 

Until EFTA expires, reaches full ma- 

.turity, or merges in the Common Market, 
thereby making a more complete analysis 
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possible, this work will undoubtedly be 
important to highly specialized students of 
regional economic organizations. The gen- 
eral reader, however, will find the discus- 
sions too highly specialized and the prose 
cumbersome. 
_ RICHARD N. Swirt 
Head 
Department of Governed and 
International Relations 
New York University 


Emit Kauper. A History of the Marginal 
Utility Theory. Pp. xxii, 248. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1965. $6.50. 


This amusing, occasionally perspicacious, 
loose, and well-intentioned book is, accord- 
ing to the author, “a progress report” writ- 
ten in the twilight period of the marginal 
school. It emphasizes the logic and struc- 
ture of the marginal utility theory and not 
its application, the price theory based on 
it. The central theme of the book is “to 
present the discovery and perfection of the 
marginal utility theories” (p. xvii). 

It is difficult to say that the author mae 
been successful in achieving this objective. 
Though the book is, in parts, extremely 
readable, it often borders on the polemical 
and the gossipy side. It is not rigorous on 
many points contained in the marginal 
theory. It is avowedly not a systematic 
history of the marginalist school. 

What is it then? It is a highly personal 
history of the marginal school and about 
persons and ideas belonging to it in whom 
the author is interested. And the book has 
been obviously a labor of love. As the 
author writes in his conclusion: “It was my 
task to describe the history and not the 
future of a leading theory in economics. 
How much the reader has learned from 
this narration I do not know. I, at least, 
derived some pleasure from writing this 
study” (p. 231). 

The reader learns quite a bit about 
Menger and his followers from this book, 
a bit which is new and was not available 
in older histories of the marginal school. 
“Menger and his followers play a much 
bigger role in this study than the other 
marginalist movements because the mem- ` 


. bers of the Viennese group have probed 
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deeper into the value problem than other 
economists,” observes the author (p. xvii). 
_The author was able to study the volum- 
inous notes made by Carl Menger kept and 
preserved at the Menger Library at the 
Hototsubashi University, Tokyo. He is, 
therefore, concerned with discussing such 
problems an Menger’s so called plagiarism, 
the differences in the philosophy and 
method of Menger on the one hand, and 
Walras and Jevous on the other (chapter 
viii). ‘Some new light on Carl Menger’s 
thought. is the real highlight of the book, 
and the author deserves our congratulations 
for doing this well. 
N. V. SOVANI 
United Nations Research Institute 
for Social Development 
Geneva 


Georce H. Hitpesranp. „Growth and 
Structure in the Economy of Modern 
Italy. Pp. xx, 475. Cambridge, Mass.: 


Harvard University Press, 1965. $11.95. - 


This study of Italy’s economic “miracle” 
bears stigmata of excellence which do not 
normally appear together: clarity of expo- 
sition, ‘high scholarly competence, breadth 
of vision, intellectual sophistication, and 
a sense of irony and wit. Economists 
and policy-makers, inside and outside of 
government, will find Professor Hilde- 
brand’s book rewarding not only because 
it is an exemplary case study, but also be- 
cause “the economy of postwar Italy, in 
its problems and achievements alike com- 
mands an interest and an importance be- 
yond its comparative position on the inter- 
national scale.” Political scientists will 
find interest in the author’s steadfast aware- 
ness of “Italy’s now perennial dependence 
upon weak coalition governments, which on 
the one hand reflects lack of national con- 
sensus, and on the other leads to en- 
feebled economic policies.” Sociologists 
and anthropologists will recognize the in- 
sights of their own disciplines in the close 
relationship observed by Professor Hilde- 
brand between the delayed economic unifi- 
cation of Italy and slow cultural change: 
“the conversion of an old and tradition- 
bound society to an industrial system.” 
Historians will note at once his sensitivity 
to the persistence of conditions and forces 
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which have long weighed upon the coun- 
try’s economy. Possessed of these virtues, 
Professor Hildebrand’s analysis arrives at 


_undogmatic conclusions through the careful 


exercise of-balanced judgment. His work 
is therefore destined to rank in importance 
with Vera Lutz’s less sanguine’ treatment, 
Italy: A Study in Economic Development. 
This review, brief by editorial command, 
can adequately convey neither the scope 
nor the rich detail of the volume’s three 
divisions which encompass “The Italian _ 
Miracle,” “The Labor Market,” and “Di- 
versities. of Structure.” It can comment 
cursorily, however, upon the view pro- 
pounded by Mrs. Lutz—the need for mas- 
sive emigration from the impoverished 
Mezzogiorno to the industrialized North— 
an opinion with which Professor Hilde- 
brand concurs. At the end of 1963, the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Security. 
commissioned the Doxa Institute at Milan 
to conduct research on the social cost of 
transferring workers from southern Italy 
to the industrial areas of the North in 
order to compare such cost, so far as possi- 
ble, with the parallel cost imposed by the 
utilization of the South’s available labor 
force in places not far from home. Two 
monographs—one by Pier Paolo Luzzatto 
Fegis and the other by Aldo Cuzzer and 
Alberto Valentini—first published in 1964 
and reprinted at Quaderno 37 of the 
Rassegna del Lavoro, resulted. Quaderno 
37 thus summarized their findings: “In 
brief, it can be said, upon the basis of a 
careful reading of the two studies, that the 
establishment of a new worker in a modern 
productive environment through the crea- 
tion of requisite infrastructures requires 
in the South a social cost which runs from 
one-half to one-third the analagous cost in 
the industrial zones of the Northwest.” 
Indeed, Luzzatto Fegis has concluded 
that the cost of assuring adequate public 
services in the North for new immigrants, 
as well as for the indigenous population 
there, would be so high as to be wholly 
prohibitive for the national economy. 
Professor Hildebrand’s approach can ac- 


` commodate the shift in public policy which 


these studies might suggest, for he rates as 
too pessimistic the judgment about the 
locational disadvantages of industry in the 
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South: “Newly available sources of energy 
and means of transport are already working 
in the opposite direction. What continues 


to be badly needed is adequate provision | 


of primary. and secondary schooling, and 
vocational training—for investment in hu- 
man capital is now recognized in its own 
right .as a decisive factor in productivity. 
Enough has already been accomplished 
here to reduce significantly the cost dis- 
advantage imposed by lower quality of 
labor, and expenditures in behalf of this 
‘kind .of external economy are now rising. 
Beyond these factors, there is a strong 
prospect that in time the other lands of the 
Mediterranean basin will become important 
markets for Italian products, perhaps alter- 
ing the traditional 60 per cent concentra- 
tion of exports in northern Europe. Here 
the south will acquire a locational ad- 
vantage of its own.” . 
Mavrice F. NEUFELD 
Professor of Industrial and Labor 
Relations 
New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations 
Cornell University 


Harotp F, Bremyer. Individual Free- 
dom and the Economic Organization of 
Agriculture. Pp. vi, 314. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1965. $6.50. 


This is a timely and an important book 
probing a dilemma of our age—how “to 
preserve timeless values of respect for the 
worth of the individual and a mutual 
dedication to giving him latitude and ap- 
preciable help to express himself, to grow, 
and to govern his own affairs within the 
boundaries society finds it necessary to set 
in the common interest.” In a national 
community of modern technical and social 
complexity “we are ever more subject to 
the order and discipline that is implicit in 
urban-industrial society.” 

‘Resolution of the dilemma is made more 
difficult because “many of our most cher- 
ished values, customs, and institutions were 
forged in an agrarian rather than an urban- 
industrial society.” 
cal, economic, and social structure of agri- 
culture was the matrix within which these 
prized values and institutions evolved, 


The traditional politi- ` 
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This traditional structure of agriculture 
is “Independent family farming.” As such 
it is “an expression of deeply held values”; 
it is “virtually the last outpost of small 
entrepreneurship”; and it “has become the 
image of defense against an all-enveloping 
world of commerce and big business.” Its 
characterizing attributes are the following: 
(1) land is privately owned and cultivated; 
(2) much of the land is owned by persons 
within agriculture rather than by a non- 
farm propertied class; (3) the individual 
proprietor is manager and laborer and pro- 
vides most or all of his operating capital; 
he may also own.his land; (4) consistent 
with (3), the individual proprietorship is 
comparatively small; and (5) the farm 
buys its supplies and sells its products in 
market exchange. In contrast, the domi- 
nant features of the present-day economy 
outside agriculture are large managerial 
units, an impersonal yet paternalistic cor- 
porate structure, and the formation of 


-alliances to manage economic relations. 


Yet, modern agriculture like modern 
industry rests on specialization of processes 
—processés which must be co-ordinated. 
Such co-ordination in the agricultural in- 
dustry takes place in.the market place by 
buying and selling under the governance 
of the “law of supply and demand,” but 
it also takes place in a number of other 
ways—ways more characteristic of the 
urban-industrial adaptation to, the same 
co-ordination imperative—horizontal and 
vertical integration into ever bigger man- 
agerial units together with collective action 
through associations formed around com- 
mon economic fronts. Thus, here is the 
dilemma: is agriculture to continue to 
evolve in the pattern of the urban-indus- 
trial world, or is it to retain its own 
characteristic form—or is it to devise some 
new system that blends the better features 
of each? 

Breimeyer’s analyses and conclusions are 
respectful, even downright friendly, toward 
the traditional institutions of agriculture, 
but he does not build his case on any 
presumably unique moral values of rural 
society that must at all costs be preserved. 
The greater problem to which he addresses 
himself is how to reshape the structure of 
agriculture in order to reconcile the goals 


of individual freedom in the agricultural 
industry with the social discipline neces- 
sary to modern life thus preserving agri- 
culture as the epitome of individual free- 
dom with social responsibility. “The in- 
tention has been to try to understand and 
search out the strengths of the past, to 
perceive and interpret the challenges of the 
present, and to draw concluding judgments 
as- to the meaning for a wisely directed 
future” with respect to agriculture in the 
modern urban-industrial world. 

He suggests seven possible kinds of. ac- 
tion in three policy areas that seem nec- 
essary in finding answers to these issues. 
Underlying policy decisions will fall’ into 
three categories—farm-land tenure, man- 
agerial status of farmers, and rural-area 
development. The seven possible kinds of 
action will be: (1) a step-up in educational 
services to farmers, (2) better sources of 
financial capital to farmers, (3) new ar- 
rangements for farm tenure, (4) new or 
enhanced’ forms of farmer co-operatives, 
(5) gredter use of marketing orders and 
agreements as an aid to effective. market- 
ing, (6) co-operative bargaining ' associa- 
tions, and (7) regulatory legislation. 
` His concluding chapter—‘“‘The Sum and 
` Substance of It”—is excellent. It- isa dis- 
tillation of the entire analysis. If one can 
‘read only part of, the book, by all means 
that part should be chapter 18. 

This is a timely study of a contemporary 
issue inescapably confronting us—an issue 
compounded from galloping technology, ex- 
ploding populations, and unfettered human 
aspirations. It is a discerning study, seeing 
behind the obvious to the intangible values 
and images that form our culture. It is 
neither pedantic nor demagogic. 

It is an important work for all who 
are close to or involved in contemporary 
policy-making and program-building for 
rural America, as well as for all who are 
concerned with the issues of freedom with 
responsibility, of individual worth with col- 
lective discipline in our modern world. 
That should include everyone—but it must 
surely include all who consider themselves 
to be members of the idea elite. 

M. M. KELSO 

Professor of Agricultural Economics 

University of Arizona 
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J. Z. Rowe. The Public-Private Character 
of United States Central Banking. Pp. 
210. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1965. $6.00. 

When reviewing a book, it is appropriate 
to ask whether or not. the topic is timely 


.and the substantive treatment objective ` 


and thorough. In this case, potential read- 
ers may be reassured on both counts. .. 

It has been suggested that the marriage 
of public and private interests in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System (FRS) is one of the 
great American contributions to political 
science. By now, howéver, the FRS has 
accumulated a group of critics who would 
change its role and its authority. “They 
would diminish or eliminate its indepen- 
dence ‘within the government. Since a 
decentralized System -was “the product of 
lengthy and searching debate in the Con- 
gress a half-century ago, an understanding 
of the reasoning behind it is important. 

Dr. Rowe seeks to impart this under- 
standing. The first sixty pages deal with 
the history of the First and Second Banks 
of the United States and the early foreign 
central banks. These provided the back- 
ground for shaping the design of our own 
central bank. As Santayana put it, “Those 
who cannot remember the past are con- 
demned to repeat it.” 

Useful indeed is his recital of trends in 
the ownership and management of foreign 
central banks following World Wars I and 
II under the caption “Post-World War I 
Trends.” In both crises, foreign central 
banks shifted their emphasis to govern- 
ment banking functions because their gov- 
ernments dominated interest rates and 
money markets. Following World War I, 
there was a general belief that central 
banks should regain their relative inde- 
pendence and be able to move again toward 
currency stability. 

By the end of World War II, central 
banks were once again governmental hand- 
maidens. But economies were exhausted 
and postwar deflation was feared. Hence, 
the return of bank independence was de- 
layed, and between 1946 and 1948 the 
central banks of England, France, and the 
Netherlands came under government own- 
ership. And so Dr. Rowe traces the rise of 
government as the arbiter of monetary 
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conflicts in other countries while Congress 
retained the ultimate control in our own. 

The last quarter of the book describes 
some recurring issues. These grew out of 
efforts by the FRS’s critics to reduce its 
independence and to “bring it to heel.” 
- To those familiar with the literature of 
banking, this part of the book will be less 
fresh and revealing. Nonetheless, the na- 
ture and intent of these forays need to be 
understood by the public at large if the 
Federal Reserve is to be protected as a 
guardian of the dollar’s integrity. 
' C. Cansy BALDERSTON 

Board of Governors 

Federal Reserve System 


State and Local Taxes on Business: Sym- 
posium Conducted by the Tax Institute 
of America, ' October 28-29-30, 1964. 
Pp. xiv, 352. Princeton, N.J.: Tax In- 

. stitute of America, 1965. $8.00. 


The increasing level of income in recent 
years throughout the economy has enabled 
the federal government: to meet the in- 
creasing needs for national defense and 
social improvements without increasing in- 
come tax rates. In fact during the last 
decade when federal expenditures increased 
by 25 per cent there-have been significant 
. reductions in both individual and corporate 
- tax rates. The situation is entirely differ- 
ent in the state and local field where the 
property tax is the primary and in some 
localities the principal source of revenue. 
‘Since 1955 expenditures in this sector have 
more than doubled. This has resulted in 
an enormous Increase in property taxes 
and the enactment of a multitude of in- 
come, earnings, and sales taxes by state 
and local governments. The pressure for 
additional ways and means to meet increas- 
ing state and local needs will undoubtedly 
continue. 

The Tax Institute of America conducted 
a three-day symposium at Princeton, N.J. 
on “State and Local Taxes on Business” 
in October, 1964. This volume, which was 
somewhat ‘delayed in publication, contains 
the papers presented at this symposium 
and the discussions which followed certain 
of the presentations. 

At. the outset Charles F. Conlon, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Associa- 
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tion of Tax Administrators, reviewed re- 
cent trends in state and local taxation of 
business and outlined in broad terms what 
might be expected in the future. The _ 
problems-of the business concern and par- 
ticularly the very burdensome cost of com- 


_ pliance with the myriad of state and local 


tax laws were discussed by representatives 
of General Electric Company, J. C. Penney 
Company, and United States Steel Corpo- 
ration. Separate sessions were devoted to 
“State Taxation of Interstate Commerce,” 
“Local Tax Problems,” and “Intergovern- 
mental Fiscal Competition.” At the con- 
cluding session the state and local tax 
situation in the states of New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania were discussed in 
some detail by speakers with full knowledge 
of the local situations, The New Jersey 
discussion was led by State Senator Wayne 
Dumont, Jr., who is Chairman of the New 
Jersey Commission on State Tax Policy 
and has long been active in the tax affairs 
of his state. 

The Tax Institute of America—formerly 
known as the Tax Institute—is a national 
tax research organization with headquarters 
at Princeton, N.J. Its membership is made 
up of outstanding tax experts from the 
universities, federal and state governments, 
the legal and accounting professions, and 
the business. community. Dr. Mabel 
Walker, a recognized authority on public 
finance, has been its Executive Director 
since the organization was formed in 1932. 
The symposiums ‘held by the Institute arè 
carefully planned and always present well- 
informed opinions on tax matters. The 
1964 meeting made a real contribution in 
focusing attention on the great arid growing 
importance of state and local taxes. Any- 
one interested in state and local tax affairs 
will find this volume most rewarding. 

J. RANDOLPH COLEMAN 

Tax Counsel 

` Western Electric Company, Inc. 

New York City 


RALPH C. James and ESTELLE DINER- ` 
STEIN James. Hofa and the Teamsters: 
A Siudy of Union Power. Pp. xviii, 
430. Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand, 
1965. $6.95. 
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When the social scientists of the twenty- 
first century evaluate much of what now 
passes for research, there will undoubtedly 
be a great deal of anguish and not a little 
amusement. What with one crowd busy 
counting fireplugs and sidewalk cracks, an- 
other plotting the relationship of “hard” 
data on graph paper, a third amusing itself 
. with theoretical or mathematical vaporings, 
and a vast majority—the bulk of small- 
school faculties—watching idly’ and overly 
impressed with it all, social science re- 
searchers have good cause to plead the 
area’s infancy as an excuse for gross in- 
adequacies. Especially immature is the 
practice of conducting a single interview 
with a large number of respondents and 
adding these together to get a composite 


picture of a feature common to all the: 


respondents. The-practice naively ignores 
the crucial distinction between private real- 
ity and public fiction, and earns only the 
dross of easily secured harmless data for 
its effort. : 

Much more mature and realistic is the 
tact taken by the James’ in their truely 
unique research into-the affairs of Hoffa 
and Company: (“In all, on approximately 
ninety days scattered over a two-year 
period, my wife and/or I observed Hoffa in 
action, and on about half of these I stayed 
with him from the time he awoke- in -the 
morning until he went to bed late at 
night”). I chose this particular quote with 
deliberation, for a major virtue of this 
thoroughly impressive work is its exciting 
challenge to the conventional stuffiness of 
most interview conduct. 

Completed in an atmosphere saturated 
with suspicion, acrimony, and intrigue, the 
book sheds valuable light on Hoffa’s per- 
sonality, cohorts, and manner of operation 
—~sections considered Hoffa’s rise to power, 
his collective bargaining practices, his 
financial position, and his impact on the 
economic welfare of Teamster Union mem- 
bers. Better still, it does so in an engaging, 
though scholarly manner. What is even 
more, it ventures to speculate about the 
future of the Teamsters Union’ and the 
American trucking industry in a manner 
which is less grandiose and much more 
useful than is common in the social science 
fraternity. In all, the James’ have made a 
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Singular contribution, fully as much in how 
they did it as in what they drew out of it. 
Their new book is hopefully a harbinger 
of more such in-depth studies, at least from 
this husband-wife team of economists 
themselves, most of the rest of us being 
far too busy and superficial to have 
anything like ninety days to spend living 
it as it really is. 
ARTHUR SHOSTAK 
Assistant Professor of Sociology ~. 
University of Pennsylvania 


Joe S. Bar. International Differences in : 
Industrial Structure: Eight Nations in` 


the 1950’s. Pp. xiv, 209. New Haven, -° 


Conn.: Yale - University Press, 1966. - 


$5.00. 


International Differences in Industrial 
Structure is an important book because of 
its subject matter, but somewhat disap- - 
pointing, in part inevitably, in its results. 
Its interest and boldness lie in the fact 
that it is the first book that I know that 
attempts to compare different countries 
with respect to their industrial organiza- 
tion.- The comparison is of five important 
characteristics of the structure of large- , 
scale manufacturing industry in eight coun- 
tries. The characteristics compared are 
(1) plant size of industries, (2) concen- 
tration of output in plants, (3) efficiency in 
manufacturing production as influenced by 
scale of plant, (4) degree of control of 
individual industries by ‘firms, and (5) . 
the degree of multiplant development by 
the larger firms in the industry. These 
comparisons are carried out for eight differ- 
ent countries of widely differing stages’ of 
economic development and with widely 
different economic structures and resource 
endowments. 

The book begins and closes properly 
with a statement of the inadequacy of the 
statistics of industrial organization which 
makes any comparison of industrial struc- 
ture both so difficult and so frustrating. 
A reviewer can only regard the efforts of 
the author and his assistants to carry out 
meaningful statistical comparisons as most 
ingenious, considering the weaknesses of 
the basic data. The statistics with respect 
to industry in the eight countries and the 
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Bibliography will be of value to future 
scholars in this field. 

However, the approach of this book is 
one of a cross-country comparison of cer- 
tain characteristics regarded by the author 
as important and comparable. It has not 
been based on the presentation of hypoth- 
eses and their testing. Rather, hypoth- 
eses for further research are derived from 
the statistical comparison and are presented 
in the final chapter. The result of this is 
that much of the text of the book is de- 
voted to setting forth statistical problems 


< and describing the methods of statistical 
-` analysis. 


In my opinion, it would have 


., been preferable if the author had worked 


_ the other way around. On the basis of his 


unmatched knowledge of United States 
industrial organization and structure it 
should have been possible to have pre- 
sented certain hypotheses concerning com- 
parative industrial structure and then have 
tested them with the data. Comparison, 
for example, might have been made of the 
industrial structures of countries in roughly 
comparable stages of economic develop- 
ment, or with roughly comparable systems 
of economic controls and policies to deter- 
mine what effect, either of these elements 
would have on industrial structure. As it 
is, the eight countries compared differ so 
greatly that it is difficult to reach meaning- 
ful conclusions with respect to either past 
experience or future trends. The author in 


` his conclusion realizes this when he states 


that future work on comparative industrial 


organization might best be spent on more 


detailed work on individual countries or 
pairs of countries, starting perhaps with 
some of the hypotheses presented in the 
final chapter. 

I also have a major criticism of the 
concept of efficiency used in this book. 
The concept of efficiency that is used, ad- 


mittedly as a substitute because compara- ` 


tive cost data are lacking, is based on a 
comparison of plant sizes in the other 
seven countries with plant sizes in the 
United States, using the Jatter as the meas- 
ure of efficiency. On the basis of this 
comparison, the conclusion is reached that 
plant sizes in other countries are less 
efffcient than in the United States, and that 
in five countries “less than half of the 
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manufacturing employees worked in plants 
of reasonably efficient scale” (p. 65). This 
type of analysis adopts a “purely technical 
standpoint. of efficiency rather than the 
economic one which is proper. When such 
a large proportion of the industrial workers 
in a particular country are in what the 
author considers as “inefficient” plants, but 
at the same time these plants survive and - 
are profitable in that country—as one 
would assume—I would argue that there is 
a confusion between economic and tech- 
nical efficiency. It is possible that physi- 
cally larger plants might reduce costs, but 
the lowest cost per se is not the criterion 
of economic efficiency, since it says nothing 
about either the profitability or the social 
rate of return from a plant. Even if such 


‘data on returns are unavailable, I would 


argue that a more satisfactory criterion of 
comparative economic efficiency of indus- 
trial plants in a country is that country’s 
ability to meet international competition 
in the output and sale of various types of 
industrial products. While data on exports 
from a particular plant would not be avail- 
able, data are available on industrial ex- 
ports and imports from these various coun- 
tries, and such data might have qualified 
or changed the results derived from the 
purely technical concept of efficiency used 
in this book. 

I will conclude by once again stressing 
the boldness of this eight-country com- 
parison and the value for future research 
of the statistical effort. Now that this has 
been done, it is unnecessary to repeat the 
effort. I agree with the author that future 
work in this field would best be done by 
the formulation and testing of hypotheses 
either in a single country or comparatively 
in one or two countries. Eventually, this 
would make possible the type of broader 
comparison of which this book is a valiant 
first try. . 

GEORGE RosEN* 

Economist 

The RAND Corporation 


* Any views expressed in this paper are 
those of the author. They should not be 
interpreted. as reflecting the views of The 
RAND Corporation or the official opinion or 
policy of any of its governmental or private 
research sponsors. Papers are reproduced by 


Tuomas: O. WILKINSON. The Urbaniza- 
tion of Japanese Labor, 1868-1955. Pp. 
xiii, 243. Amherst: University of Mass- 
achusetts Press, 1965.° $6.00. 

Japan is a gift of history to comparative 
demography. Here on the northeast Asian 
perimeter a non-Western people have 
achieved economic and demographic mod- 
ernization. The development is receiving 
increasing attention from economists, so- 
ciologists, and demographers. Professor 
Wilkinson’s interest lies in the transition 
from the peasant-agrarian to the urban- 
industrial society and population. The 
goal is the quantitative analysis of city 
growth as a movement from agrarian to 
industrial employment structure. An oc- 
cupational typology of the labor force thus 
becomes a differentiating variable in the 
structure and growth of urban populations. 

The Urbanization of Japanese Labor, 
1868-1955, presents the conventional pop- 
ulation bases in a sociological approach to 
urbanism and change. The six chapters 
following the Introduction consider prein- 
dustrial urbanization, urban growth since 
1868, the sources of urban growth, the 
regional pattern of city growth, and the 
demographic characteristics of the urban 
population. 

The distinctive contributions are in 
chapters viii to x: a functional classifica- 
tion of Japanese cities; urban growth and 
demographic differentials by functional 
classification; and metropolitan develop- 
ment in Japan. For each city in 1920, 
1930, 1950, and 1955, ratios of the per- 
centages of the economically active male 
population in major industrial categories 
were compared to ratios for all cities in 
Japan (Appendix A). Thus, cities were 
classified by concentration in employment 
composition. These functional types were 
related to size and location, population 
growth, sex ratios in employment, and 
percentage of males in agricultural and in- 
dustrial activities. The delimitation of 
metropolitan areas on the basis of the 
classification of adjacent shi, machi, and 
mura permits analysis for 1950 and 1955, 
prior to the official definitions of the 





The RAND Corporation as a courtesy to 
members of its staff. 
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Densely Inhabited Districts in 1960. The. 
broad conclusion is that Japan’s experience 
conforms to a theoretical model of urbani- 
zation in an industrial context; that politi- 
cal, ‘economic, and familial institutions 
were adapted to an urban-industrial transi- 
tion; and that there is a wide range of 
alternatives to the patterns of adaptation 
in Western urban systems. 

There are always delays between de- 
velopments, data procurements in coun- 
tries, publications of detailed tabulations, 
and analysis. This is particularly unfor- 
tunate in the case of Japan, for studies | 
such as the present one rely mainly on the 
data of. prewar censuses, on, the Census of 
1950 which portrayed Japan in early re- 
covery from, the devastation of war; and 
on the simplified Census of 1955 which re- 
flected an-interim state between Occupation 
advance and swift internally directed eco- 
nomic growth and population change. The 
speed of demographic movement from 
1955 to 1960, and from 1960 to 1965, 


. paralleled if it did not exceed the extra- 


ordinary economic growth. The - only 
“normal” political, social, and demographic 
years in Japan prior to 1955 were those 
from 1925 to 1935; whether the 1960’s are 
normal is a question that can be answered _ 
in future years. The hazards to research 
are thus major; perhaps each study should 
be evaluated simply as an analysis of 
transitions and of associations of change 
in the sector of the modernization process 
in which the country or region happened 
to be at the time of study. If so, definitive 
analysis becomes possible only for histori- 
cal demographers to whom the completed 
records of a past are available. 
IRENE B. TAEUBER 
Office of Population Research 
„Princeton University 


ROBERT J. ALEXANDER. Organized Labor 
in Latin America. Pp. x, 274. New 
York: Free Press, 1965. $5.95. 


This volume is one of a series of studies 
on Contemporary Latin America written 
by experts. The author’s repute is well 
established, and one would anticipate from 
him a serious, perceptive study of this very 
important subject. This reviewer ‘has 
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learned ‘much about the history, trends, 
and contending ideological frameworks 
within which labor unions in Latin America 
have travelled a thorny road over the past 
half-century. He fully appreciates that a 
truly free trade-union. movement is an 
essential sine qua non of a democratic 
society. However, he has experienced a 
mild. sense of disappointment after reading 
this volume. 

. The author is an economist, but he has 
provided ‘little real analysis of the role 
labor unions have played and occupy dur- 
ing a complex process of economic develop- 
ment. Can we evaluate with tools: of 
economic analysis whether or not they have 
helped, hindered, or been neutral in Latin- 
. American development, in providing and 

enhancing essential skills, and in extending 

the benefits of market mechanisms, or have 
they been used largely as tools for groups 
“interested in seizing power, sustaining 
themselves, and controverting the com- 
monweal? 
`. What is the real potential of labor 
unions‘ in Latin America for making a 
powerful, positive contribution to pressing 
- contemporary problems in their countries’ 
transformations? These countries must 
progress along many fronts to become eco- 
nomically and politically strong, to reach 
levels of self-sustained growth. Do they 
adequately comprehend their positions? 
Can they exercise their roles in an in- 
dependent manner, for as Professor Alex- 
ander points out labor unions in Latin 
_ America have as often as not been domi- 
nated by a political party or government. 
On the other hand, Professor Alexander 
does point out that historically they have 
not only been interested in “bread-and- 
butter” issues but they have espoused exten- 


sive social and labor legislation to protect 


their members which would alter the struc- 
ture of Latin-American societies, including 
agrarian reform, weakening of the power 
of oligarchs, broadening of domestic mar- 
kets, and industrialization. Hence, while 
they have been sensitive in many instances 
in the past, such progress as has occurred 
has not been adequate to effect the more 
profound transformation required. His- 
torically, also Latin-American labor unions 
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` been paternalistic toward .workers. 


X 


have refiected diverse philosophies—na- 
tionalism, anarchism, syndicalism, Marxian 
socialism, and bolshevism. Certainly their 
development has differed from that of their 
United States counterparts. They have 
been prime targets of international com- 
munism, and their resistance to penetration 
by these forces is significant. But more is 
required. 

Latin-American employers have been 
paternalistic toward unions; unions have 
Con- 
sequently, numerous worker welfare meas- 
ures in Latin America exist: Are these 
conducive to or do they impede economic 
viability and development. Is the inter- 
relationship between these welfare meas- 
ures and optimal economic growth ade- 
quately understood? 

In this book, Professor Alexander ex- 
amines the history and position of organ- 
ized labor on a country-by-country basis. 
At the outset, he admits he is sympathetic 
to Latin-American organized labor. He . 
appreciates its importance in the revolution 
and transformation occurring throughout 


-the area as semifeudal, semicolonial nations 


enter into modern statehood. In a real 
sense, the underlying purpose is not only 
material betterment; it is greater justice, 
more widely diffused. The aspiration is 
to attain these objectives with free institu- 
tions, freedom of choice, and a happy 
reconciliation between the roles of indi- 
viduals and society. While institutions 
and processes will not be imitatively pat- 
terned after those of the United States 
and western Europe, an independent ‘and 
basically democratic labor movement can 
make a signal contribution in numerous 
ways. 

Professor Alexander’s country studies— 
Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil, 
Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Cuba, Mexico, the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Central America, and the 
nonrepublican areas in and around the 
Caribbean—cover much ground quickly. 
He examines the relationship between 
Latin-American unions and the interna- 
tional movement; these international as- 
sociations can be of continuing importance. 
Hence, while this book and its subject 
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matter are of. greatest interest, it leaves 
much untold. It constitutes a healthy be- 


ginning to a story that will have to be told _ 


jn a mote extensive and profound manner. 
J. A. Hasson 
Bethesda 
Maryland 


RICHARD A. Lester. Manpower Planning 
in a Free Society. Pp. xiv, 227. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1966. $5.00. 


“Professor Lester has had a quarter of a 
century of experience and research at both 
the federal and state levels in the man- 
power area. He has also worked in Great 
Britain, Sweden, and. West Germany. - Be- 
-cause of his background as well as his 
reputation in labor economics, one begins 
this book with high hopes and finds that 
this combined “think piece” and action 
program, as the book is referred to by 
the author, meets these expectations. 

Dr. Lester has the ability to express 
himself clearly even when writing on eco- 
nomic theory or on technical subjects such 
as benefit-cost analysis. His suggestions 
for manpower planning and operations are 
consistent with Title I of the amended 
Manpower Development and Training Act 


of 1962 which is included in the Appendix. f 


It may be that Professor Lester under- 
estimates the opposition of private em- 
ployment officers and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to the extension 
of federal operations in manpower plan- 
ning. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce position is important since it 
would normally nominate the employer- 
representatives of the proposed tripartite 
boards at the national level for the im- 
provement of policy and for communica- 
tions among interest groups. But it is 
difficult to believe that a body of reason- 
able men would disagree seriously with his 
proposals which would aid the labor market 
to function in a competitive manner con- 
sistent with our ideology. 

To this reviewer, a significant contribu- 
tion of the book is the section in chapter 
8 on important potential research projects. 
The concluding chapter summarizing the 
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author’s. eleven. specific ARR 
designed ` to improve manpower operations 
may stimulate -the reader to re-examine 
the earlier chapters that develop’ the rea- 
soning behind the recommendations. 

_. Another interesting aspect of this small 
volume is the information on three ad- 
vanced western European manpower sys- 
tems. Perhaps the most advanced is found 
in Sweden with its sophisticated training 
programs as well ‘as its labor mobility 
operations including the dissemination of 


manpower information, placement counsel-. ` 


ing, adult training, and: mobility grants: to 
workers: -Sweden’s tripartite boards’ con- 
trol over emergency public works is an 
indication of He comprehensivences of its 4 


-system. 


Dr. Lester’s vok should be of special 
interest to professional personnel in state 
employment offices as well as to those con- 
cerned with manpower policies at the fed- 
eral level. It could be helpful to federal 
and state legislators responsible for the 
policies of our ‘Federal-State Employment 
Service. It would also be useful as col- 
lateral reading in college courses on man- 
power. Perhaps, it might be adopted as a 
text if sufficient supplementary readings 
were provided. The authors footnotes 
contain suggestions for such materials. - . 

*sMeEtvin J. SEGAL, 
Professor of Social Science 
Michigan State University 


ArTHUR J. ALTMEYER. The Formative 
Years of Social Security. Pp. x, 314. 
Madison and Milwaukee: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1966. $6.50. 


For future students of social security, 
participants in its administration; and legis- 
lators, Arthur Altmeyer’s. Formative Years 
of Social Security is “must” reading. To- 
gether with Edwin E. Witte’s The De- 
velopment of the Social Security Act these 
two volumes constitute an authentic rec- 
ord, by key participants, of one of this 
society’s most important public institu- 
tions. 

Altmeyer starts this chronicle with the 
enactment of the Social Security Act in 
August 1935. He harks back in the first 
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chapter to the’ drafting of the Act in~ i934 
and to its legislative consideration in 1935, 
but Witte’s work. provides a fuller. record 
of that period, and this volume is valuable“ 
for its thorough description of the transla- - 
- tion of this legislation into action, into: a 
substantial public service for the American 
people. 

From the commencement of the admin- 
istration of the Social Security Act in 1936 
until his retirement--unjustly and- pre- 
_ maturely enforced—in “1953, no man had 

more to do with shaping this country’s 
social security institutions than Arthur 
- Altmeyer. He guided the administration 
and the progressive evolution of the legis- 
:, lation with an order of-skill and a dedica- 


‘ition that marked him as one ofthe greatest- 


public servants of those decades. 

This book is written in the first person. 
This will prompt some readers to criticize 
it as concentrating too much on the views, 
and often partisan views of the author. 
But this is simultaneously the book’s 
strength for it is the chronicle of one who 
, was’a full participant in every significant 
development during these years. He ‘pic- 
tures the accomplishments and the failures, 
. the squabbles within the .executive branch, 
` and the struggles with and in the Congress 

as he saw them. 
He presents a close- -up ` view of the parts 
that presidents Roosevelt and Truman, 


cabinet members Henry -Morgenthau and ` 
Harry. Hopkins,’ senators Robert Wagner, ` 


Walter George, and Arthur Vandenberg, 
and congressmen Fred Vinson, Jeré Cooper, 
Carl Curtis, John Dingell, Robert Dough- 
ton, Dan Reed, and others had in shaping 
this institution, And he describes-the in- 
fluences exercised by the American Medi- 
cal: Association, by organized employers, 
by organized labor, by organized welfare 
workers, and others. . It is rich, -detailed, 
and lifelike history—although not consist- 
ently’ written ‘with the verve that the- events 
deserve. ~~ 

The book suffers somewhat from Alt- 
meyer’s simultaneous. effort to depersonal- 
ize the administration of social security. 
He Jeans over backward to avoid claiming 
the credit’ due for his own-large part in 
the perfection of - social security. But 
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z 
sanien he ‘avoids, . unrealistically, 
mention of the parts played: by others. in 
perfecting the administrative organization’ 
and He knows better than mošt men that 
institutions are shaped by the. men and 
women that run.them. 

But this defect is minor. This book 
offers a valuable record, and simultaneously 
an expression of the philosophy of social 
security as it has evolved in this country. 
That philosophy has been hammered out 
over three decades by scholars, legislators, 
and administrators. Altmeyer’s statement 
of this philosophy should be required read- 
ing- for ‘this generation’s and the next’s 
tinkerers who will propose new ways of 
spréading money around for, political or 
economic ends without regard as to what 
has been learned about how to provide- 
security for people and: families’ in an 
urbanized, industrialized civilization. 

Joun J. Corson 

“Consultant 

Washington, D.C. ` 
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STANISLAV ANDRESKI. . The Uses of Com- 
parative Sociology. Pp. x, 383. Berke- 
-ley and’ Los Angeles: . University of 
‘California Press, 1965. $6.50. 

In his early chapters, Mr. Andreski de- 
livers -himself of some not very original 
but certainly cogent and trenchant com- 
ments ' on theoretical obscurantism and 
methodological foolishness in the social 
This seemed to promise well. 
I therefore.approached the main part of 
the book with: high -anticipation, but 
quickly found myself disappointed. By 
the time I had completed it the disap- 


‘pointment had given. way to annoyance. 


The title of this book suggests a systematic 
treatise on “comparative , social « analysis. 
What is delivered is a pastiche of casual 
comments on such themes as “violence and 
society,” “feudalism,” “race-and class in 


Latin America,” the convergence of com- 


munism and capitalism, and what have 
you. I was at a loss to see the connection 
either in theory or method between the 
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different elements which the -author jux- 
taposes in this book. There is no order 
here, no unifying point of view, and not 
even a tendentious ideology. 

I have the impression that Andreski has 
simply strung between hard covers a series 
of book reviews and essays previously pub- 
lished, and perhaps some not accepted for 
- publication, about various and.sundry sub- 
jects which at some time or other he was 
interested in and about which he did some 
casual reading, thinking, and writing. My 
suspicion is heightened by a brief note at 
the end which states, ominously: “Earlier 
versions of Chapters One, Two, Three, 
Five, Ten, Fourteen, and Twenty-one have 
been circulating in mimeograph” form 
since 1961.” 

In itself, the juxtaposition of such 
themes as “an economic interpretation of 
anti-semitism,” “the parasitic involution’of 
capitalism,” and “ferocity and conven- 
tions” cannot be judged bad—only chal- 
lenging. Coming from a great man who 
has something really original to say on 
almost any subject such a melange may be 
quite acceptable. Coming from a lesser 
scholar who nevertheless is pursuing a con- 
sistent methodology to elaborate a focused 
theory,. the approach could be welcome. 
This book meets neither of those tests. 
It fails to explain what is distinctive about 
comparative sociology; it does not expli- 
cate the theory, expound its method, nor 
even describe its use in the hands of out- 
standing practicioners. Despite the ob- 
vious extreme diversity—one almost might 
say the chaos—of the material his book 
contains, the author makes no effort at the 
end to tie’ it together, to explain the rela- 
tionship of its elements, or to show their 
common meaning. The book merely stops 
abruptly with the article on the conver- 
gence of capitalism and communism. It 
might equally well have done so at any 
other point, Indeed, the material could be 
presented in any rearranged order without 
its making any substantial difference. Mr. 
Andreski’s foreword states that the book 
attempts three things: “to show the fruit- 
fulness of comparative analysis, illustrate 
its difficulties and pitfalls, and clear certain 
misunderstandings surrounding its method- 


ology.” 
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Of . these objectives the ‘book 
achieves only one, the second, and that in 
a rather painful way. 

i ALEX INKELES 
Professor of Sociology 
Harvard University 


Eucene J. Wess, Donatp T., CAMPBELL, 
Ricuarp D. ScHwartz, and Lee SECH- 
REST. Unobirusive Measures: Nonre- 
-active Research. in the Social Sciences. 
Pp. xii, 225. Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1966. $3.50. 

The technological problem proposed by 
Unobtrusive Measures is genuine: enough. 
Data-gathering in which the object being 
studied has an opportunity to interact with 
the data-gatherer involves a risk of con- 
tamination—whatever the term might be. 
And social scientists have been clever in 
figuring out ways to be unobtrusive in the 
acquisition of data. 

This book contains an enormous number 
of references to thé cleverness of social 
science research, presented with disarming 
randomness. It cites numerous cases— 


and, by no means, exhaustively—of how | 


records and other documents have been 
used. If one is desperately needing some 
clues on how to be clever, this book would 
be a welcome addition to his library, 

But this book seems like one rushed into 
print. It is badly written. Granting that 
one man’s boredom is another’s excitement, 
I must confess that. I found the points 
labored, poorly organized, and generally 
without significant thrust.. Even their. ob- 
vious attempts at being witty are failures. 
The insights which are in this volume are 
so well hidden among gobs of boring ma- 
terial that I cannot recommend it to any- 
one for serious reading. This is too bad, 
too; for with a good job of rewriting and 
perhaps cutting it down to half its size, 
it could have said a lot more. 

Other evidence of a rush to print is in 
its pretentions of having discovered that 
the questionnaire is not the only route to 
sound data. The feeling of urgency, of a 
necessity to be the first to tell the new 
generation of other ways of data-gathering 
is contrary to both the number of incidents 
reported and to good scholarship. Thomas 
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and Znaniecki built their entire empirical 
system around the “personal document”; 
Blumer built a reputation: by critically 
evaluating such sources; Angell, Kluck- 
hohn, and others have periodically re- 
viewed these sources; and index construc- 
tion is well known among good statisti- 
cians. “Secondary source material” is not 
new to sociology: this book is not properly 
located in the literature of research issues 
and problems. It is not sound scholarship. 
Finally, it is a hurried book because it 
fails to take serious cognizance of the 
moral and ethical questions “unobtrusive 
measures” -can raise. After discussing at 
some length’ a topic written under the 
chapter- heading of “Contrived Observa- 
tion: Hidden Hardware and Control,” they 
have this to say: “As the experimenter’s 
activity increases, and he achieves the 
gains of finer measurement and control, 
the price paid is the increased risk of being 
caught—that the subjects of the observa- 
tion will detect the recording device, or 
will suspect that the confederate is a 
‘plant.’ This is a high price, for if he is 
detected, the experimenter’s research is 
flooded with the reactive measurement er- 
rors which the hidden-observation ap- 
proach ... is designed to avoid” (p. 170). 
Except for a disclaimer in the Preface, 
there is not one damned word about in- 
vading privacy, not one hint about the 
civil rights problems, and no real concern 
about the fact that social scientists are 
bent upon studying human beings. This 
studied and deliberate avoidance of a basic 
confrontation of the relative worth of 
` sociological knowledge is most regrettable. 
It seems that social scientists are fearful 
that there is but one answer to a moral 
question and that is negative. It seems to 
‘me that some moral issues require an 
affirmative response, that the “moral 
worth” of an increment of knowledge is 
worth the “moral price” of its acquisition. 
We can never make articulate an argument 
on this as long as we hide behind sterile 
disclaimers. The academic community 
must begin to be less fearful of value 
confrontations; we must assess not so 
much whether knowledge is good but 
whether a particular bit of knowledge is 
worth its costs. 


` 
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The constitution guarantees free press; - 
this book, badly written, exhibiting poor 
scholarship, and devoid of contact with the 
issues of human values, has a rightful place 
on the bookseller’s shelf. At the moment, 
there is precisely where it should stay. 
Yet the book has too much to say to be 
lost so quickly. It should be rewritten. 
A drastically revised edition could prove - 
to be the most exciting challenge a genera- 
tion of scholars weaned on the question- 
naire could face. In its present form it is 
a dreary monument to a “publish or perish” 
rule of measuring, however obtrusively, a 
man’s scholarly worth. 

5 Roy G. Francis 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Minnesota 


Irvinc Louis Horowitz. Three Worlds 
of Development: The Theory and Prac- 
tice of International Stratification. Pp. 
xiv, 475. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1966. $8.50. 


Here is one more valiant attempt at 
comprehending the inscrutable process of 
social development. For two reasons it 
comes closer to reality than most attempts. 
It is comprehensive by including all parts 
of the world: the United States and west- 
ern Europe as the first, the Soviet Union 
and other Communist nations as the sec- 
ond, and all the remaining states as the 
third. And it examines all aspects of social 
existence, trying to discover the interacting 
effects of the change in any one upon all 
the others. Such an ambitious approach 
makes the analysis inevitably very com- 
plex and, paradoxically, somewhat unreal- 
istic at times. For the reduction of an 
extremely diversified and involved reality 
—especially in the “third world”—to in- 
tellectually manageable categories leads to 
models and abstractions occasionally quite 
far removed from any one concrete situa- 
tion. But since the author is aiming at 
theory-building, he is concerned more with 
examples. than detailed case studies and 
very little with techniques or specific poli- 
cies. His preoccupation is with analyzing 
the nature, conditions, and consequences of 
development as a general process for a 
society as a whole. He ‘can underplay 
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strategies and tactics because these become 
self-evident once the analysis is completed. 

The tone of the study is set by the 
refreshing and almost courageous admis- 
sion that development is a value concept. 
. The standard for measurement is the 
achievements of the first and second 
worlds. But this does not include a claim 
that these achievements are necessarily 
desirable. On the contrary, the warning is 
implied that if the motivations and results 
of development are merely materialistic, 
more values might be lost than gained. 
Another major theme is that if develop- 
ment is to be successful in the “third 
world,” it must not be imitative of what 
happened elsewhere, but rather must follow 
its own path prescribed by the nature of 
the society. This.lesson must be learned 
by the leaders of the developing societies 
as well as by those nations eager to help 
them, A summary of the book .beyond 
this is unfeasible, for it abounds in ideas, 
suggestions, hypotheses, and conclusions. 
They are based on generalizations which 
do not always apply everywhere and will 
arouse controversy. But they are thought- 
ful, never facile, and stimulating. A real- 
istic and humanitarian spirit pervades this 
excellent book which makes a significant 
contribution toward the understanding of 
the perennial problem of social develop- 
ment. 

WERNER LEVI 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Hawaii 


WALTER GoLpsCHMIDT. Comparative 
Functionalism: An. Essay in Anthro- 
pological Theory. Pp. xii, 149. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1966. $3.95. 


“This is a call for a new theoretical 
approach in social anthropology” (p. 1). 
“I believe that anthropology has come to 
an impasse, and that the impasse requires 
a bold new approach to the data at hand, 
and that a comparative functional ap- 
proach is a way out of our dilemma” 
(p. 6). “Comparative functionalism con- 
tains, I think, the seeds of a new view of 
culture itself (p. 139). 

Between the clarion cali and sounding of 
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alarms in the early -pages and the final 
curtain lies a slender essay apparently 
aimed at suggesting how anthropologists 
might go about constructing a model of 
‘human behavior from which can be de- 
rived the functions—rather than “institu- 
tions’—-which Goldschmidt wants us to 
compare, On the basis of several readings 
of the book, I am able to find little that 
is new, some that is misleading, and much 
that is simply banal. : ` 
Goldschmidt first discusses “the Mali- 
nowskian dilemma” into which anthropol- 
ogy fell, or was pushed, some forty years 
ago. He attributes to Malinowski the insist- 
ence that “every culture be understood in 
its own terms” (p. 8) and then confuses the 
issue by asserting that because Malinowski 
saw every institution as a product of the 
culture in which it developed, it follows 
“that a cross-cultural comparison of in- 
stitutions is essentially a false enterprise” 
(p. 8). It is difficult to see where Gold- 
schmidt gets this odd idea, for he does not 
cite Malinowski directly at all. Had he 
done so, it would have been apparent that 
Malinowski did find institutions, as he 
defined them, the appropriate level for 
cross-cultural comparision, The author 
then proceeds to discuss the context of 
social systems, a “field” composed of three 
parts: the psychobiological character of 
man, the ecosystem, and the temporal di- 
mension. This is followed by a chapter 
entitled “Schema for a Model of Society,” 
which is largely given over to a discussion 
of the organization of society. There fol- 
lows a chapter called “Functional Requi- 
sites and Institutional Response” in which 
Goldschmidt proposes to show what his 
comparative functionalism leads to analy- 
tically. The reader can only be dismayed, 
for this section is studded with such re- 
vealing observations as the following: “no-; 
it is precisely my point that the institu- 
tions for goods-sharing vary from one 
culture to another, but that some means 
of doing so is to be found in all” (p. 88); 
“we cannot continue to rest our case on 
the examination of specific individual cul- 
tures” (p. 106); and “one must distinguish 
between the functions of governance and 
the institution of government; the former 
are universal, the latter limited” (p. 107).” 
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The “Conclusions” chapter is in similar 
vein. Perhaps the'most remarkable thing 
about the book is that it seems to have 
been written quite recently. 
ROBERT J. SMITH 
Professor of Anthropology 
Cornell University 


Rose GIALLOMBARDO. Society of Women: 
A Study of a Women’s Prison. Pp. ix, 
244. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1966. $6.50. 


“Greater understanding of the prison 
communities may best be accomplished by 
focusing attention on the relationship be- 
tween the external and internal cultures,” 
writes Rose Giallombardo, “rather than by 
trying to understand the prison as an in- 
stitution isolated from the larger society.” 
On the basis of her year of almost daily 
contact ds a researcher, mostly with the 
inmates, at the Federal Reformatory for 
Women in Alderson, West Virginia, she 
concludes: “The vast majority of inmates 
adjust to the prison world by establishing 
a homosexual alliance with a compatible 
partner as a marriage unit.” Any woman 
who does not- participate in homosexual 
‘activities is “automatically labeled a 
square.” The female prison presents no 
counterpart for the “right guy” who strug- 
gles for power in a, male prison. The 
former is notable for a shifting. of mar- 
riage partners. ` 

Most prisoners prefer to play the 
“femme” role in prison. The so-called 
“stud-broad” assumes the male role. In 
doing this “he” takes over many “stylized 
symbols of masculinity”: crops his hair 
short and combs: it straight (no curls); 
does not use cosmetics; if possible, wears 
slacks with loosely fitted trouser legs; 
wears shoes with flat heels, socks straight 
up, and shirt over the skirt rather than 
tucked inside; may corrupt his feminine 
name, as from Barbara to Bob or Rachel 
to Ray; assumes a masculine stride; re- 
frains from wanton gossip; and is expected 
to be relatively aggressive in sexual re- 
lations. Dr. Giallombardo found no evi- 
dence, however, in such relationships of 
any physical coercion such as is common 

“in men’s prisons, She counted 215 “studs” 
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and 336 “femmes” in a total inmate popu- 
lation of 639. This uneven “sex” ratio 
means that “femmes must work not only 
to attract a stud in the first place, but also 
to retain a mate after marriage. 

“Families” give greater stability and in- . 
tegration to the prisoner community than 
do marriage units. The nuclear family— 
parents and children or mother and chil- 
dren—is recognized by inmates. ‘Maxims 
are used by parents- to orient a child to 
inmate cultural standards.” Parents also 
voice- opinions about ‘selection of mates. 
Family members, which may include broth- 
ers and sisters, a grandmother but no 
grandfather, provide mutual aid by sharing 
clothing, contraband, or commissary. Us- 
ually they ‘are the persons chosen to serve 
as “pinners” or lookouts when interference 
by staff members or “snitches” is un- 
desired. Marriage is not permitted be- 
tween . recognized family members, and 
only one case of “incest” was found. 

This study is an interesting and sig- 
nificant contribution to the literature of 
sociology. 

NORMAN S, HAYNER 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Washington 


Davw A. Warp and GENE G. KASSEBAUM. 
Women’s Prison: Sex and the Social 
Structure. Pp. xi, 269. Chicago: Aldine, 
1965. $7.50.. 7 


The authors of this report initially in- 
tended to study the types of prisoners in 
a California women’s prison in comparison 
with the types in a men’s prison. They 
soon became convinced, however, that the 
major difference among the women was 
whether or not they were homosexual, and 
in turn whether or not the homosexuals 
assumed a masculine (“butch”) role or a 
feminine (“femme”) role. The data for 
this study were derived from four main 
sources: (1) the institutional records giv- 
ing preinstitutional ‘history and institu- 
tional behavior, (2)‘a series of relatively 
intensive interviews with 45 inmates, (3) 
a detailed questionnaire administered to 
384 selected inmates—only 314 of which 


` questionnaires were usable—and (4) a 


questionnaire filled out by 64 staff mem- 
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bers who had direct relationships with the 
inmates. From these various sources the 
researchers concluded'that over half of the 
prisoners were engaged in or had engaged 
in some form of homosexual activity. All 
told 832 inmates were covered by the 
study. Of these.only 170 were identified 
by the prison as homosexual and of the 
170 homosexuals 42 were identified as 
“butches” and 128 as “femmes.” 

The prison experience with its painful 
loneliness makes life very difficult for 
women and creates the need for affection 
among the prisoners. This, the authors 


conclude, is responsible for so much homo- ° 


sexuality. Many of the women were vir- 
tual lovers in prison but even so many of 
these in turn were regarded as “turn outs” 
who would return to heterosexual practices, 
when released. The “butches”’—women 
who assume a masculine role—are true 
homosexuals and will remain so when they 
leave the prison. The “turn outs” are thus 
regarded as an adjustment to prison life. 
Nevertheless, some shift from the “femme” 
role to the “butch” role was apparent. 
Much of the book is devoted to de- 
tailed descriptions of homosexual prac- 
tises, and some chapters more or less 
border on the salacious. It is unfortunate 
that the authors did not employ the dig- 


nifed objectivity and language of the, 


Kinsey Reports. One has the impression 
that the authors were fascinated by all 
they learned from their interviews. Un- 
‘questionably they turned up a great deal 
of information about a seldom talked about 
aspect of prison life. The extent of ab- 
normal sex practices in prison has of 
course been widely known among adminis- 
trators. When the present reviewer was 
Research Director of the Kansas Public 
Welfare Commission in 1931-1933 the 
superintendent of the Girls’ Reformatory 
was if anything over-alert to presumed 
evidence of homosexuality. Girls were 
punished for giving gifts to other girls 
and even for “smiling” at another girl in 
the presence of an officer. The warden of 
the “Kansas” State Penitentiary stated to 
me privately that homosexuality was his 
main problem in administering the prison. 
Publicly, however, he stated that his 
major problem was “getting an honest 
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day’s work out of the men.” “At that time 
most wardens and superintendents feared 
any extensive publicity about homosexual- 
ity as so much political dynamite. Times 
obviously have changed. : 

About the only contribution ‘this book ~ 
makes, however, is a ventilation of the 
problem. The report is admittedly im-: 
pressionistic and fails to analyze very 
effectively some of the available data which 
would have provided valuable insights. 
The authors seem astonished to find so 
much homosexuality despite the previous 
sex experience of the-inmates. No serious 
attempt was made to establish any relation 
between the inmates’ extensive sexual 
promiscuity prior to imprisonment and the 
incidence of homosexuality in prison. Yet 
there is a recognition that many of the 
homosexuals in prison are “turn outs” as 
previously mentioned, but this fact is not 
connected with prior sex experience. For 
such women sex is very likely: a real 
problem however, even though only five 
women admitted that sex frustration was 
a motivating factor in their homosexuality. 
There is no good reason to believe the 
women prisoners were honest about this. 
Prisoners—men and women alike—are no- 
toriously untruthful. More effective checks 
on this relation between previous promis- 
cuity and prisoners’ homosexuality thus 
might have yielded valuable information. 
Some exploration of why so many women 
did not become homosexuals would also 
have been desirable. These women are a 
part of the prison social structure and were 
largely neglected in the book. 

The study has other limitations. One 
is that it is badly organized. The authors 
discuss the same subject in several different 
places while presumably analyzing another 
topic. This is confusing. The Index is 
scanty, and topics consequently are hard, 
to locate. There are also several glaring 
instances of poor proofreading. Some 
people will read the book because they 
find it shocking, alas. But even so the 
study makes public a long recognized prob- 
lem and makes a few suggestions for 
remedying its extent. 

MABEL A, ELLIOTT 

Professor of Sociology 

Brooklyn College 
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PauLinE Morris. Prisoners and Their 
Families. Pp. 327. New York: Hart, 
under the auspices of Political & Eco- 
nomic Planning, 1965. $5.95. 

” Researchers who specialize in the field 

of correction have long been aware that the 

family situation is not only a crucial in- 
fluence in the etiology of delinquent be- 
havior but is also important in the re- 
habilitation of an offender. So far this 
study by Pauline Morris is the best that 
has been made of the interaction between 
various types of prisonérs and their .wives. 
_Although the project does not reflect famil- 
jarity with the growing literature on the 
correctional community, it does show ac- 
quaintance with comparable investigations 
in the marriage and family area. The re- 
search covered three years and a represen- 
tative sample of about eight hundred in- 
mates from seventeen prisons in England 
and Wales. There was an intensive follow- 
up of fifty families in the London area. 

Mrs. Morris was assisted by a staff of 

sixteen, interviewers and statisticians in- 

cluded. 

She did most of the interviewing of 
prisioners. Since she was under pressure 
to secure data for her staff who were in- 
terviewing the wives, she averaged only 
twenty minutes to each prisoner. Inter- 
views with wives were supposed to be 
limited to one and a half hours but often 
took much longer. Stars—mostly first 
offenders—trecidivists, and civil prisoners 
were differentiated in the statistical tables. 
The major sample was limited to the first 
two categories and to those having sen- 
tences of from three months to two years. 
Many psychosomatic illnesses like duo- 
denal ulcers were reported. “There is a 
great tendency for men in prison to view 
the world outside, and their family re- 
lationships in particular, through rose- 
coloured glasses,” she concludes. 

Visits by wives to the prisons is limited 
by distance to be covered, expense, and the 
difficulty of traveling with small children. 
Arrangements for visiting were often un- 
satisfactory, but two exceptions were 
noted. The Leyhill open prison, north of 
Bristol, provided a bus from London at a 

“reduced price, and the Wakefield prison 
in north central England had an attractive 
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room with small tables where tea could be 
served to guests. “We feel that after two 
years of imprisonment, men should auto- 
matically be entitled to spend a weekend 
at home, say once every six months,” 
writes Mrs. Morris, “and only in genuine 
cases of security risk should such offenders 
be prevented from enjoying this privilege.” 

Especially in the families of recidivists 
wives were frequently bothered by dis- 
turbed behavior in their children. The 
mothers often failed to see the situation 
from the child’s point of view. Prior to 
incarceration usual sources of marital con- 


-flict were the inability of the husband .to 


work adequately, trouble over other wo- 
men, and drink. The wives have a strong 
desire to believe that life will be different 
when the man comes out. However, one 
hypothesis supported by the evidence was 
that “family relationships following upon 
conviction and imprisonment will follow 
a pattern set by family relationships exist- 
ing before imprisonment.” 
: NorMAn S. HAYNER 
Professor of Sociology i 
University of Washington 


Jerome H. Sxounicx. Justice without 
Trial: Law Enforcement in Democratic 
Society. Pp. xi, 279. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1966. $7.95. 

_ According to the author, this is “a study 

in the sociology of law rather than... in 

the sociology of work.” In fact, one of its 
great merits is that it is both. The soci-. 
ology is evident in some perceptive obser- 
vations on police culture, discussing the 
importance of the “symbolic assailant” and 
the way, despite so many other differences, 
the demands of the work role tend to 
develop similar “working personalities” 
among British and American policemen. 
The sociology comes out, too, in the 
analysis of how criminal-justice adminis- 
tration ‘actually works—such as in the 
description (interspersed with a penetrat- 
ing commentary) of the district attorney 
and defense lawyer closeted with the judge 
to determine whether certain charges might 
be reduced in order to-invite pleas of 
guilty and thus to save the court’s time. 

Other sections deal with the exercise of 

police discretion—now established as one 
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of the key areas for a sociology of police 
work—with the informer system, narcotics 
enforcement, the crime-clearance rate, po- 


lice attitudes towards the criminal law, and. 


the operation of the exclusionary rule. 
Thus, it.is,a book about the detective 
“rather than “about the ‘patrolman and re- 
flects the interests of a research worker 
initially trained in the law. 

Why Dr. Skolnick views it as saan: a 
study in the sociology of law becomes ap- 
parent in the final chapter. He distrusts 
the inadequacy of sociological techniques 
for helping us to form a better system of 
criminal justice, - Conventional studies of 
social control do not deal adequately with 
the quality of the order that a given sys- 
tem can sustain. The book’s subtitle is 


not the pious flourish some might suspect. | 


-Dr. Skolnick identifies the features of 
the policeman’s occupational environment 
which- weaken the conception of the rule 
of law as a primary objective of police 
conduct. Policemen are not merely “men 
doing their jobs”; they are legal officials 
‘whose arbitrary tendencies have roots in 
the conception of occupational responsi- 
bility encouraged by democratic culture. 
He warns us against the way a conception 
of police professionalism is being propa- 
gated which stems from a narrow view of 
managerial efficiency and hinders the de- 
velopment of the rule of law. If, instead, 
the police are to be committed to a con- 
ception of legal professionalism, then, as 
he shows, prior changes in public policies 
are needed. This is an important book for 
those interested in the police, but in relat- 
ing the interests of the Jegal scholar and of 
the sociologist Dr. Skolnick has made a 
constructive contribution in a difficult area 
of study. 
MICHAEL BANTON 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Bristol 

England 


SAMUEL EnocH Srumpr. Morality and 
the Law. Pp. xiv, 247, Nashville: Van- 
derbilt University Press, 1966. $5.00. 


In his book entitled Morality and the 
Law, Professor Stumpf poses a problem 
which has been asked a great many times— 
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that is, the problem of the relationship be- 
tween these two major ‘factors of regulat- 
ing human behavior. He begins his dis- 
cussion by presenting, in a very readable 
chapter, “What Courts Do in Fact,” the 
situation in countries whose law is one or 


- another variety of common law; a kind of 


condominium of the two is his answer to 
the question. But he omits to say that in 
other countries, with a population incom- 


. parably larger than that of the United 


States, England, and some parts of the` 
British Commonwealth, the situation is 
quite different; there, a judicial decision 
based on “standards and principles’— 

term rather covering morality as it is 
understood in the particular countries— 
would not be upheld by the courts of 
higher jurisdiction, up to their Supreme 
Courts. 

Then, the author moves to the discussion 
of. three monistic interpretations of the 
concept of law—and, to a certain extent, 
also of morality—namely the Soviet Con- 
cept of Law—wrongly identified with a 
particular brand of Natural Law—Austin’s 
theory of identifying the law with “the. 
commands of the Sovereign”—individual- 
collective—and Natural Law in general 
although, surprisingly, limiting itself to the 
theories of Hobbes—with a chapter on 
“International Law” disrupting the con- 
tinuity of the exploration—it is placed . 
between that on Austin and that on Natural 
Law. : 

The chapters can be profitable to those 
students who have not yet been confronted 
with the theories just mentioned, but the 
work suffers from the not always felicitous 
selections of authors to be presented; for 
instance, Pashukanis is chosen for a model 
of the “Soviet Concept of Law’”—however, 
as is well known, after a short period of 
great influence, he was demoted from his 
high position, and finally silenced, perhaps 
in a concentration camp. The chapter on 
“Austin” is better presented, since Kelsen’s 
views are considered and reported; but the 
chapter on “Natural Law” is merely a 
report and criticism of Hobbes whose 
views have never significantly influenced 
“positive law.” One wonders why the 
author has not chosen Locke? ` 

_The chapter on “International Law” 


i 


, 


Fo 
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would have been quite adequate if -Austin’s 
view that international law was actually 
only á “positive morality” would have 
been . reported and examined. The last 
chapter, “The Moral Order and Legal 
Order,” offers to the readers the idea that 
the two orders intersect each other; in 
somewhat different terms this has been the 
leitmotiv of the reviewer's Introduction to 
the Sociology of Law (Cambridge, Mass., 
1939) and will play the same role in a 


“forthcoming work on the same subject. 


The idea means that law is unthinkable 
without organized social power supporting 
it and that it must be consistent with the 
moral views of the respective nations. 
Nicuoras S. TIMASHEFF 
Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
Fordham University 


SEYMOUR PARKER and ROBERT J. KLEINER. 
Mental Illness in the Urban Negro Com- 
munity. Pp. xiv, 408. New Vork: Free 
Press, 1966. $9.95. 


Following release of the Moynihan re- 
port, entitled “The Negro Family: A Case 
for National Action,” one looks closely at 
the representativeness of any report about 
“The Negro.” The so-called Moynihan 
study has been criticized as being about 
only one part of the low-income Negro 


. population, rather than about a large seg- 


ment of American Negroes. This vol- 
ume, “Mental Illness in the Urban 
Negro Community,’ compares a- sample 
of Negroes living in Philadelphia with 


a psychiatrically ill Negro population liv- 


_ ing in the same area on a series of 


goal-striving techniques. Certainly these 
authors are indeed talking about a more 
representative population of Negroes than 
Moynihan, although it is unclear why 
the community sample was not chosen 
directly from census tracts but through a 
complicated procedure outlined in. chapter 
2. The reader. must also warn himself 
against generalizing to the South where 
some have argued that . aspirations of 
Negroes are changing more rapidly than 
in the North as function of more personal- 
ized social changes. Moreover, there is no 
definition of what is meant- by the = 
Negro community in the title. 
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: The above was all the more surprising to 
this reviewer who expected greater em- 
phasis on the anthropological and socio- 
logical: aspects since the senior author is 
Associate Proféssor of Social Science and 


_ Anthropology at Michigan State. University 


and the junior investigator’ is Professor 
of Sociology at Temple University. In- 
stead, the volume is steeped ‘in experi- 
mental ‘social-psychological terminology, 


„and relies upon a modification of Lewin- 


Escolona “level of aspiration” formula- 
tion. Following the best review of aspira- 
tion-theory research since J. McVicker- 
Hunt’s article in his Personality and the 
Behavior Disorder in 1944, they arrive at 
what they call a resultant weighted valence 
theory. -Thé authors concept of goal- 


striving stress is expressed in a formula 


which represents the discrepancy between 
aspiration and achievement and the result- 
ant weighted valence associated with a 
given aspiration level. 

The book then is largely devoted to 
applying this psychological concept and 


several others associated with Durkheim ` 


and Merton toward understanding the 
complexities of mental illness. This is 
done via the statement of five major 
hypotheses. For example, the initial hy- 
pothesis is that “goal-striving stress will 
be significantly higher in the mentally ill 
population than in the community popula- 
tion.” 

With great care, the empirical data sup- 
porting each hypothesis and its subhypoth- 
esis is adequately presented for the reader’s 
critical review. In fact, the volume in this 
sense reads ‘like a very well-done doctoral 
dissertation and is an excellent model of 
that type of social-psychological research 
which exhaustively deals with ‘empirical 
data conceived somewhat narrowly and 
applied to large questions. This is not 
intended by the reviewer as a criticism of 
the authors, but of the state of the social 
sciences and its methods. 

Whereas, the student and teacher of 
social psychology will find this volume 
helpful as a model.of applied social re- 
search, the social engineer will be dis- 
appointed. Although in addition to the ex- 
ploration of the basic goal-striving hypoth- 
esis as related to mental health, there 
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are excellent chapters on “Migratory Status 


and Mental Disorder” and “Social Mobility 


and Mental Disorder,” only 6 pages are 
devoted to “Further Issues of Considera- 
tion.” Among these “issues,” the reviewer 
finds little to explain the spontaneity, 
gaiety, courage, and indomitable optimism 
of oppressed Negroes. Indeed, such be- 


havior according to the authors formula- , 


tions might be viewed as deviate. In 
addition, they write that “one immediate 
consequence of the demand for equality 
and “freedom now” will probably be a 
further rise in aspirations levels among 
Negroes. . “If opportunities for goal attain- 
ment ‘are not expanded concomitantly, 
mental disorder may increase.” The au- 
thors are probably correct, but who will be 
the mentally ill? Some observers are be- 
ginning to wonder if it will not be the 
whole of society not. just Negroes, if the 
body politic so distorts the world of reality. 
Howard E., MITCHELL 
Professor and Director . 
Human Resources Program 
University of Pennsylvania 


Joun G. TurRNBULL, with the assistance 
of Malcolm S. Cohen and Mary Pepple. 


The Changing Faces of Economic In-- 


security, Pp. ix, 157. 
University of Minnesota Press, 
$5.00. 


This is a study of the qualitative and 
quantitative characteristics of economic in- 
security in the United States during the 
_ last half-century and the adjustments 
which our society has made to this peren- 
nially pressing problem. 

The analysis centers around what the 


Minneapolis: 
1966. 


author describes as the “four horsemen”: 


of economic insecurity: premature death, 
old age, unemployment, and accidental in- 
jury and illness. These problems are 
studied within the microeconomic frame- 
work of individuals and families, their 
budgets and income-maintenance rather 
than the structure of aggregates of transfer 
payments and their effect on personal in- 
come, Emphasis is placed upon the chang- 
ing aspects of the problems and the ap- 
proaches, public and private, to viable 
solutions. 
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Economic insecurity stems from income 
curtailment; conversely, economic security 
necessitates income-maintenance. Income 
insufficiency, however, may result as much 
from increased expense incident to pre- 
mature death, old age, unemployment, ac- 
cidents, or sickness—occupational and non- 
occupational—as from loss of wages or 
salaries. 

The unequivocal position of the author, 


is that income should be regarded as a ' 


matter of right and not be contingent upon 
the demonstration of need. Government 


should provide a floor of protection ; in- © 


dividuals and private agencies should fur- 
nish the carpeting above this layer. 

Included in acceptable approaches to 
solutions are joint financing of’ social in- 
surance through a contributory system; 
the relation of benefits to previous em- 
ployment or wages; the safeguarding of 
productive technological changes; and ex- 
peditious return of displaced workers to 
gainful employment. 

The author’s careful analysis and ap- 
praisal of corrective measures leads him to 
the encouraging conclusion that, quantita- 
tively, premature death, old age, unem- 
ployment, and illness play a lesser role in 
the causation of economic insecurity today 
than they did fifty years ago. This ob- 
viously is attributable to expanded pro- 
grams of income-maintenance during the 
period. Moreover, continued improve- 
ment is anticipated for the future. 

The author is convinced that the com- 


~ prehensive pattern of amelioration is being 


woven without debasing economic freedom 
or jeopardizing economic stability. Central 
in this pattern of economic progress is the 
increasing provision of income-maintenance 
through enlightened public and private 
programs. 

This volume exemplifies the cherished 
tradition of objective scholarship and will 
greatly enrich the voluminous literature on 
economic insecurity and security. There 
is here an adequate, but not superfluous, 
marshalling of quantitative data and 
thoughtful citation of authorities in each 
segment of the analysis. Additionally and 
importantly, there is a willingness to for- 
mulate and express evaluative judgments 
that provide a clear perspective for all 


ee 
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eran” 


who ‘are especially concerned with, the 
problems under ‘consideration and practical 
approaches to desirable solutions. 
Gorpon S. WATKINS 
Professor of Economics and 
Chancellor Emeritus 
University of California 
Riverside 


. ALEX Werncrov. Israel: Group Relations 


_ inva New Society. Pp. vi, 82. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, for the 
Institute of Race Relations, London, 


1965, $4.00. T 
Weingrod’s book is a publication about 


the Israel of the present, not the Israel of 
Zionist visions or reminiscences of the 


heroic past. His view is of a social scene 
with a variety of different groups interact- 
ing and competing for social power and 
prestige, as well as coalescing for common 
purposes. His is neither a picture of a 
flawed paradise nor the disillusion of an ex- 
Zionist. In this short book, he focuses on 
one social problem—the integration of im- 
migrants into Israeli society, with some 
attention to the related problems of social 
mobility and Jewish-Arab relations. 

. The major sections of this book refer to 
the dominance of Israeli society by “vet- 
(pre-1948) residents’ of European 
descent and of the reactions of post-1948 
immigrants, both European and Middle 
Eastern, to. this situation. Weingrod 


- demonstrates the European dominance in_ 


the educational, economic, and political 
spheres. While there are opportunities for 
mobility, the present patterns seem likely 


_to persist for the foreseeable future. Wein- 


grod sees a stabilized pluralistic society 
with’ a domirantly European-American ori- 
entation as the outcome, rather than com- 
plete assimilation ‘or Levantinization. I 
find myself in essential agreement with 
Weingrod’s conclusion, even though we 
differ ‘somewhat with regard to emphasis. 

A problem for students of the Israeli 
scene is the search for a suitable analogy. 
There is a tendency to think of Israel as a 
“melting pot” or as to compare the prob- 
lem of the relations between Middle East- 
ern and European Jews in terms of a 
White-Negro race relations model. In fact, 
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_the latter situation is similar to the jockey- 


ing for position found among “old” and 
“new” immigrants in the United States . 
forty-odd years-ago. ‘The status of the 
Arabs is analogous to that of “national 
minorities” in Eastern Europe. Weingrod 
provides us here ‘with the outlines of such 
an analysis which may be useful for further 


research. His chapter on immigrant re- 


sponses to the new society is particularly 
good in this regard. 

While this volume is attractive and 
worth-while, I find that the , Institute of 
Race Relations” books have generally been 
over-priced, whether distributed by Ox- 
ford University Press or by Fredetick A. 
Praeger. If these volumes are intended to 
inform the general public, it would seem 
to me that inexpensive paperbacks would 
serve this purpose the best. For special- 
ists, the present format is too short and 
general to give them more than another 
experts framework. 

WALTER P. ZENNER 

Aenne Professor of Anthropology 

State University of New York 

at Albany 


Norman E. Wuirten, Jr. Class, Kin- 
ship, and Power in an Ecuadorian Town. 
Pp. viii, 238. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1965. $6.75. 


This book is concerned with the chang- 
ing social structure of the northwest Ecu- 
adorian port town of San Lorenzo. Change 
was stimulated by the construction of a 


railroad line which reached the previously __ 


isolated town in 1957, thus’ linking the 
Ecuadorian Highlands with the tropical 
rainforest of the Pacific coast. The book 


‘grew out of the author’s doctoral disserta- 


tion at the University of North Carolina. 

Data were gathered through several 
visits to the town, the longest of which 
extended for a period of about seven 
months in 1963. The author worked with 
informants from all walks of life, consulted 
“all written material in the town,” -and 
made a house-to-house survey of “eco- 
nomics and family organization,” to check 
data gained. from work with informants 
and to participate more generally in the 
life of the community and the hinterland. 
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The field work was made possible by a 
National Institute of Mental Health grant. 
The community is composed primarily of 
Negroes, although the extension of the rail- 
road into the area has been accompanied 
by an influx of whites and mestizos. 

The author makes a rather detailed study 
of social class and kinship systems along 
with adjustments made in the social system 
of the native inhabitants as a result of the 
changing and expanding economy brought 
about through the extension of communica- 
tions and the arrival of newcomers. He 
describes the class system as a pyramid 
composed of three major classes—upper, 
middle, and lower. He asserts that any 
subdivisions within the classes must be 
based on ethnic and other status criteria, 
rather than economic positions, since pov- 
erty among nearly all groups is rather 
underspread. k 

Upper-class men earn about $2,000’ per 
year; middle-class mestizos earn about 
$600 or more per year per employed man. 
The Negro middle class earns about $600 
per household per year, while the lower- 
class Negroes, who constitute most of the 
total population, live on a day-to-day sub- 
sistence basis. < 

The work contains a great deal of useful 
information on the socioeconomic life of 
each of the social classes and of the various 
ethnic groups in the community. Such 
information will be most, useful for com- 
parison with subsequent studies in other 
communities of the region. © 

The conclusion of. the author is sum- 
marized in his own words as follows: “The 
central thesis of this study is that the 
Negroes of San Lorenzo have successfully 
adapted their social system to new and 
expanding economic, social, and political 
orders. The system shows no signs of dis- 
organization; Negroes are still able to get 
things done in San Lorenzo. At the same 
time, an increasing emphasis on formal 
voluntary organizations that can influence 
national decisions has allowed newcomers, 
together with native townspeople, to ac- 
complish things in the larger society.” 

NATHAN L. WHETTEN 

Dean 

Graduate School 

University of Connecticut 
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Wayne Dennis. Group Values through 
` Childrews Drawings. Pp. xiii, 211. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966. 
$6.95. 
Could the drawings of children be useful 
in cross-cultural studies? This question 
was raised by the author, a professor of 


psychology, who with the help of friends~ 


and co-workers-obtained several thousands 
specimens from American children, includ- 
ing Catholics, Protestants, Jews, and Ne- 
gros, Mexican children, children in Sweden, 
West Germany, Scotland, Turkey, Sudan, 
Israél, Iran, Japan, and sporadic contribu- 
tions of other countries. That such ma- 
terial does not easily lend itself to statis- 
tical evaluation is recognized by the author. 
The groupings he introduces are not based 
on nationality, country, or geography but 
rather on cultural definitions, which again 
creates difficulties for comparison, let. alone 
statistics. Notwithstanding such difficul- 
ties, the author bases his conclusions 
largely on statistics and what is even more 
dangerous, on the absence of certain traits. 

Professor Dennis has not made use of 
social-psychological literature, and he is 
not aware of the fact that collections 


of cross-cultural children’s drawings were |.’ 


brought together among others in Karl 
Lamprecht’s International collection in the 
Kulturhistorische Seminar at Leipzig. 
Neither has the author made use of the 
general psychology of children’s drawings. 
We have an excellent chapter on this topic 
in Karl Bühlers Die geistige Entwicklung 
des Kindes (1930). It would have been 
helpful to Dennis, who set for his subjects 
the task of drawing a man, had he con- 
sulted Bühler, William Stern, and many 
other authors on children’s drawings of the 
human figure. He should also have re- 
ferred to typical differences caused by the 
age of the child, his specific abilities, and 
similar factors. There is a law on which 
all observers since Ricci (1887), Sully 
(1909), and others are agreed that a child 
draws what he knows. Without referring 
to it, Dennis obviously gives this the 
specific interpretation that the child draws 
what he knows about certain social types 
to which he aspires. This is derived 
mainly from a statistics of absent features. 
The illustrations, interesting as they are, 
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can not, at least to this: reviewer, be in- 
duced as proof for the very far reaching 
theories. 

Methodologically then, this book leaves 
much to be desired. The difference from 
Fred J. Greenstein’s book, Children in 
Politics, (reviewed in THe ANNALS, March 
1966, Vol 364, p. 220) is glaring. Green- 
stein’s results are more convincing because 
he wisely limited himself to a narrower 
féld of observation. But for all its short- 
comings, Dennis’ book is interesting, and 
his suggestion that much more work in this 
field should be done is worth taking up. 

W. G. ELIASBERG 

New York City 


Frep Davis (Ed.). The Nursing Profes- 
sion: Five Sociological Essays. Pp. xii, 
203. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1966. $6.95. 


For a succinct- description of the content 
of this volume I can do no better than to 
quote part of the jacket and thereafter 
make a brief evaluation. ‘This book “con- 
tains five original essays by social scientists 

‘on major facets of the contemporary nurs- 
ing profession, Each essay is written from 
a policy standpoint; policy alternatives are 
discussed, and recommendations are pre- 
sented,” 

’ “William A. Glaser views the ‘nursing 
shortage’ and problems of relations among 
hospital personnel from a cross-cultural 
perspective, showing how differently these 
questions, present themselves in different 
types of national societies. Anselm Strauss 
offers a historical and ideational analysis of 
American nursing that traces the subtle 
interplay of various social and educational 
forces and shows how they have shaped the 
present structural contours of analysis of 
the organizational dilemmas the modern 
nurse encounters by her occupancy of key 
task-mediational roles within the hospital. 
Esther Lucile Brown describes the changes 
in styles of nursing care in this century 
and discusses their implications for nurse, 
doctor and patient. Fred Davis and his 
colleagues provide a. socio-historical over- 
view of higher education for nurses in 
America and point out some of the crucial 
problems and issues now confronting it.” 


‘and see as sociologists. 
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My evaluation is that this volume has 
achieved its objective admirably and in- 
terestingly. It demonstrates what sociolo- 
gists can contribute to both sociology and a 
problem, area where they live closely with 
their object of study and continue to think 
Social scientists 
will learn something about a profession, 
and the health field will learn something 
about the manpower problems facing hos- 
pitals as regards nurses. 

_ QpIN W. ANDERSON 

Professor and Research Director 

Graduate School of Business 

and Department of Sociology 
- Center for Health Administration 
Studies 
University of Chicago 


J. Crarence Davies III. Neighborhood 
Groups and Urban Renewal. Pp. viii, 
235. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1966. $6.75. 


S. J. Maxmzsxr. The Politics of Zon- 
ing: The New York Experience. Pp. 
x, 241. New York: Columbia CORRI 
Press, 1966. $6.00. 


In the report of the Committee on the 
Study of Urbanization of the Social Science 
Research Council (1965) Philip Hauser 


- writes: “It is reported by Sayre and Polsby 


that political scientists have moved away 
from prescriptive social engineering (coun- 
cil-manager government is ‘good’) to ef- 
forts to understand political behavior, lead- 
ing to a dialogue with the sociologists 
(Community power structure, decision- 
making, etc.).” Wallace Sayre, Eaton 
Professor of Public Administration at Co- 
lumbia ` University, in the monumental 
study of The Government of the City of 
New York (1960), which he wrote with 
Herbert Kaufman, engaged in this dialogue. 
(On the cover of the paperback reprint 
(1965) the subtitle is added: Politics in 
the Metropolis) 

The vocabulary is that of Harold Lass- 
well: who gets what and how. To Sayre 
government is a contest. He identifies the 
actors and their “prizes”: the party leaders, 
office-holders, and nongovernmental pres- 
sure groups. I commented at the time on 
the artificiality of a “model” that posited 
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an “ideological” prize to those disinterested 
citizen groups without whom local gov- 
ernment could not function effectively in 


this country. The word “ethical” does not ` 


appear until page 724, yet altruism is a 
“political” force to be reckoned with. 

Some years ago the Ford Foundation— 
in the jargon of the day—“funded” a 
Metropolitan Region Program at Columbia 
University so that Professor. Sayre could 


stimulate a new generation of Ph.D.’s in: 


political behavior, rather than social en- 
gineering. The volumes under review are 
two of a “Metropolitan Politics Series,” 
produced by his disciples. (“This analysis 
closely follows Sayre . and. Kaufman.” 
Makielski, Fn. 70, p. 208.) ` 

Using the formulae of their master, these 
intelligent young men have pursued in 
depth two sets of “conflicts” in New York 
City about which those who are “actors” 
or who are still willing to be called “social 
engineers” need all the light. they can get. 
The sources are newspapers, official records, 
interviews, notes taken as observers. at 
_ public hearings, and tapes in Columbia’s 
famous oral history files. 

Dr. Makielski has studied in great depth 
the “bargaining” between the City Plan- 
ning Commission and real estate groups, 
the “compromises and concessions” to get 
the backing for unanimous approval of a 
strikingly innovative new Zoning Ordi- 
nance by the legislative body. It is only 
casually, en passant, that he mentions, 
“Besides, they had the mayor on their side 
and he ‘pressed the issue on every hand” 
(p. 104). Makielski has malaise in making 
his “model” fit, because he cannot find 
“any permanent interest group’ constitu- 
ency” created by the City. Planning Com- 
mission” (p. 130). .If he substituted “per- 
sonnel director” or “budget director” for 
“chairman of the planning commission” 
would he expect to find a constituency for 
what is basically a staff aid to the chief 
executive? He notes that the civic or- 
ganizations pressed for the planning proc- 
ess, but showed lack of concern with sub- 
stantive details (p. 164). Would not 
equally “contests” about the budget be 
localized complaints by small groups whose 
ox would be gored by a specific item? In 
short, the Sayre-Makielski model is illumi- 
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nating only if one disregards the questions 
of the “social engineer’—Is an’ “independ- 
ent city planning commission” a valuable 
organ to provide elected officials with ad- 
vice so technical .that contestants cannot - 
identify their prizes? Only in a footnote 
does Makielski mention the modern trend 
toward a director of ‘planning as aide to the 
chief executive. Only in his last para- 
graph does he show awareness that zoning 
is only a legal device to perpetuate a plan. 

Dr. Davies examines in detail three 
urban renewal projects in New York City 
to shed light on the ever more pressing 
question: What is the role of the persons 
affected by renewal in influencing the ac- 
tions of the city officials? How do we 
identify “the community” ? How do we 
recognize its true spokesmen? How do we 
modify what Makielski calls the “middle 
class style” of the zoning ‘“contest’’—gen- 
teel associations of civic leaders—to ac- 
comodate to the day when antipoverty 
programs are to be guided by committees 
elected exclusively by the poor? What 
credence should officials give to the ar- 
ticulate spokesmen for a “committee” of a 
minority group, with only a dozen mem- 
bers? In one of Davies’ cases (Greenwich 
Village) nationally known intellectuals out- 
did minority agitators in disruptive tactics 
which scientist Davies calls a “masterpiece 
of organization.” 

Davies’ ideological roots are equally in 
Sayre and in a small group of writers who 
cite each others’ analyses of the same badly 
executed renewal projects. At the end, he 
seems somewhat baffled by the turbulence 
of his material: we must involve the poor, 
but how? Like Makielski, he concentrates 
so intensely on the “politics” of the “con- 
test” that he notes only en passant one of - 
the greatest elements contributing to ma- 
laise: administrative confusion largely re- 
sponsible for delays up to seven years that 
would inevitably convert hope to apathy 
to frustration. Or is it “social engineering” 
to propose to rationalize intergovernmental 
relations in urban renewal and thus mini- 
mize “conflicts” ? 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 

Professor of Political Science 

Brooklyn College of the City 

University of New York 
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l PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
Davi Easton (Ed.). Varieties of Po- 


Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. $6.60. 
This is one of several published consé- 


~ quences of Professor Easton’s direction of 


‘focus on social choice. 


his energies toward providing political sci- 
ence with “theory.” Although theory in 
other disciplines may have emerged slowly 


‘from an accumulation of research, political 


science can, perhaps, following Easton’s 
lead, accelerate the process by continual 
searchings of “theories” in related disci- 
plines. The papers in this volume, ex- 
cépting the editor’s, were presented at the 
American Political Science Association’s 
1963 meeting in a panel chaired by Easton. 


‘ All of the contributors are senior “theo- 


rists”—J. Buchanan, Parsons, March, Ra- 
poport, Simon, and M. G. Smith. Only 


` + Easton is a clearly identified political sci- 


entist. Most of the authors and ideas are 
familiar to those engaged in the intellectual 
changes within political science. 

The collection will reaffirm the impres- 
sions. of some that “theory” means a lot of 
things. Simon, sensitive to the character- 
istics of theory as defined by philosophers 
of science, clearly argues that the form or 
structure of generalizations in political sci- 
ence will largely be dynamic, taking change 
into account and that the substance: will 
March’s paper, 
which ‘merited the award for the best panel 
paper, is a' careful presentation of ap- 
proaches’ and models for describing and 
explaining the phenomenon of power. 
These models are tied to research on com- 
munity power, are embellished with in- 
sights, and are, in places, formalized in 
mathematical language.’ Power is also’a 
major subject of Parson’s essay, which 
contains several ideas developed in his 
other writings and has ‘an. appended sum- 
mary of his theory of action. Rapoport 
discusses systems in a communications con- 
text and draws extensively from Richard- 
son’s system approach. Running against 
current emphases is anthropologist Smith’s 
essay on a structural approach to com- 
parative politics. The difficulties of the 
functional approach are evaluated, and the 


alternative of structure is offered. Here ` 


_ work on consent.- 
` litical ‘Theory. Pp. vi, 154. Englewood ` 
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structure is defined in terms of corporate 
units. Buchanan’s paper reflects his earlier 
Certain implications ate 
derived informally from assumptions about 
the individual, based on-analogies to certain 
economic models. Easton’s contribution 
is, in his words, a summary of his book, 
A Framework for Political Analysis. 

These seven statements are packaged as 
theories. They are described as useful, 
and their functions are enumerated in an 
introduction. Easton, aware of develop- 
ments in political science, sees that his 


‘discipline has now intellectually, if not 


numerically, absorbed empirical. criteria of 
meaning. and now must face the problem 
of theoretical’ relevance. In the Introduc- 
tion he is critical of “methodology” but 
not critical enough of theoretical efforts. 
Little attention is given to the problem of 
evaluating “theories” not only according 
to subjective criteria of usefulness, which 
has been Easton’s major criterion for over 
a decade, but also according. to some es- 
tablished standards of what is theory in an 
objective sense. 
Henry TEUNE © 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 


Nits DImpERICH. Empirische Wakijor- 
schung: Konzeptionen und Methoden 
im Internationalen Vergleich. Pp. xi, 
240. Köln: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1965. 
No price. 

This. is a comprehensive survey and ' 
critical analysis of election studies by a 
man connected with the Berlin Institute 
of Political Science -which has published 
several local and national studies of West 
German elections. The author summarizes 


‘the presuppositions and methods of the 


schools of electoral research in France, the 
United States, Great Britain, and the Fed- 
eral. Republic and relates the approaches 
used to the study of political behavior and 
of democratic systems in general. Even 
this ambitious coverage admittedly leaves 
some gaps both among the electoral studies 
of other countries and among the American 
literature on the subject. At the same - 
time, there is obvious merit in casting the 


net so wide, especially. since Diederich 


includes also such broadly gauged studies 
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HOBBES’S SCIENCE OF POLITICS 
M. M. GOLDSMITH 


With particular attention to Elements of Law, De Cive, and Levia- 
than, Professor Goldsmith shows that the unity of Hobbes’s philo- 
sophic system can best be appreciated when his political thought is 
examined in the context of his natural philosophy. He thus demon- 
strates how Hobbes, beginning with an inquiry into the physical realm 
and its properties and proceeding to a study of man and his special 
faculties and affections, ultimately formulated the system which he 
believed would most ensure peace and stability in the body politic. 

6 pages $7. 


WEIMAR GERMANY AND SOVIET RUSSIA, 1926-1933 
A Study in Diplomatic Instability 


HARVEY L. DYCK 


A well-documented analysis of the paradox—remarkable longevity 
despite chronic instability—that characterized the bonds between Ger- 
many and the U.S.S.R. in the years 1926-1933. The book’s main 
focus is on policy: how statesmen framed issues of foreign relations, 
perceived the range of political choice, and finally chose from alternate 
policies. One of the “Russian Institute Studies” 

6 pages , $6.75 


COMINTERN AND PEASANTS IN EAST EUROPE, 1919-1930 
GEORGE D. JACKSON, JR. 


“In a thoroughly documented study, Professor Jackson describes the 
Communist efforts to organize politically the peasantry of Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. The 
opposition offered by the loosely-organized peasant parties, or Green 
International, was relatively minor compared to problems brought by 
Russian failure to comprehend the extent of peasants’ poverty and 
ignorance. Not until the Second World War were the Communists 
able to reap a harvest from the seeds they attempted to plant. . 

Professor Jackson writes clearly and objectively. His work will be 
welcomed. . . .’-—Library Journal. One of the “East Central European 
Studies” 369 pages $8.50 


UN ADMINISTRATION OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROGRAMS 


GERARD J. MANGONE, with a Foreword by 
ANDREW W. CORDIER 


This book presents the history, development, and current pattern of the 
administration of economic and social programs of the UN, in a series 
of five papers. Contributors include Leland M. Goodrich, Theodor 
Meron, Walter R. Sharp, Gerard J. Mangone, and Robert Gregg. 
Number Three in the International Organization Series. 

Charts and Tables 320 pages $6.95 
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Texts in political science 2 and 


related areas 


from Prentice-Hall © 


PEOPLE AND POLITICS: An Analysis of 
the American Political System by Lewis 
A. Froman, Jr. University of California, 
Irvine. An integration of numerous politi- 
cal, social and ,psychological hypotheses 
into a consistent theory based on the 
premise that political decisions involve the 
distribution of advantages and disadvan- 
tages among people with different re- 
sources. ‘The author then analyzes six 
major institutions in American politics. 
| 1962, 114 pp. paper $2.25 


THE PROMISE OF POLITICS by Henry 
S. Kariel, University of Hawaii. An ex- 
plicit counterposition to the conventional 
model of political analysis. Revises the 
prevailing conception of political man and 
calls attention to America’s failure, due to 
contemporary ‘political science, tò reach 
political maturity. Can be used as sup- 
plementary reading for courses in political 
science, economics, and the philosophy and 
sociology: of politics. September 1966, 120 
PP., paper $1.95. 


(Prices shown are for student use.) 


COMMUNIST POLITICAL SYSTEMS 

by Alvin Z. Rubenstein, University of 

Pennsylvania. A combined text and read- | 
ings book concerned, on a comparative 

basis, with the internal ordering, operation 

and evolution of Communist political sys- 

June 1966, 399 pp., $7.95 


tems. 


THE GREAT ISSUES OF POLITICS, 


. 3rd Ed., 1965 by Leslie Lipson, University 
‘of California at Berkeley. Presents a hu- 


manistic interpretation of politics with con- 

centration on five fundamental issues that 

have concerned mankind throughout the 

centuries. Dr. Lipson emphasizes the vari- 

ore solutions to each issue. 1965, 421 pp., 
50 


BUSINESS DECISION-MAKING AND 
GOVERNMENT POLICY: Cases in Busi- 
ness and Government by Dan H. Fenn, Jr., 
US. Tariff Commission; Donald Grune- 
wald, Rutgers, The State University; and 
Robert N. Katz, Georgetown University. 
Covers the entire range of the business 
manager’s relationships with government 
entities at all levels—federal, state, local, 
and foreign. Each case focuses on a prob- 
lem faced by a business or other large 
organization involving a branch or agency 
of the government. October 1966, 386 


PP., paper $5.95 


A Spectrum (AN Book 


THE ECONOMICS OF POVERTY: An American Paradox 
Edited by Burton A. Weisbrod, University of ‘Wisconsin. Do 
Americans want to fight poverty? Burton A. Weisbrod asks this 
question as he presents the choices which must be made before 
the “war against poverty” can be fought effectively. Within an 
economic framework, the editor’s original essay and the articles 
_ that follow tackle the problems ee issue of poverty 
and explore the alternative courses of action’. Cloth $4.95, paper 
$1.95; S-131 (orig.) (In the Modern Economic Issues series) 


Spectrum (AN books available at your local bookstore. College 
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representatives. 
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as Lipset’s Political Man and Key’s South- 
ern Politics. 

The author distinguishes four historical 
avenues of approach to electoral research 
which sometimes tend to run into one 
another. The first is the géographie 
électorale of André Siegfried which is 
heavily oriented toward geography. A 
second approach, close to the first, is called 
by Diederich “political ecology” and ex- 
emplified by Key’s Southern Politics. A 
third school is American public opinion re- 
search from Merriam and Gosnell to the 
Survey Research Center studies which is 
characterized as interested chiefly in the 
processes of opinion-formation and the 
polling and statistical techniques conducive 
to the meaningful processing of data. A 
fourth orientation is attributed to the 
Nuffield College studies in Great Britain 
where the emphasis rests on the unfolding 
of contemporary political history. These 
approaches and schools of electoral study 
have also found disciples outside the coun- 
tries of their origin, such as in Germany 
and in many other countries. 

Diederich’s description of the different 
contributions to electoral research is gen- 
erally sound, although minor objections 
might be raised here and there, His 
criticism of the French reluctance to use 
polling techniques and consultation with 
party officials is a point well taken, as is 
his mention of the failure of French schol- 
ars to acknowledge the pre-1945 develop- 
ment of American public opinion research. 
Regarding the American approach, Die- 
derich pointedly discounts the criticism of 
Walter Berns in Essays on the Scientific 
Study of Politics and appears to have no 
critical comments on his own part. The 
British studies he faults for their failure to 
inquire into the motivation and attitudes 
of the voters and hence their lack of a 
complete model of electoral behavior. The 
German election studies are déscribed in 
considerable detail and analyzed critically 
as to their failure to measure up to any 
of the foreign models mentioned. The 
book ends with an attempt at pointing up 
four archetypes of electoral study: single- 
election monographs, long-range analysis 
of election statistics, political ecology or 
geography, and political motivation re- 
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search. The still distant goal, and a 
necessary one, we can agree with the 
author, remains the building of systematic 
theory about electoral behavior. 
PETER H. MERKL 
Associate Professor of ; 
Political Science 
University of California 
Santa Barbara : 


HERBERT J. MULLER. Freedom in the 
Modern World. Pp. xv, 559. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1966. $10.00. 
This is the concluding volume of a 

trilogy on the history of freedom, the two 

predecessors being Freedom in the Ancient 

World and Freedom in the Western World. 

The author, Distinguished Service Profes- 

sor at Indiana University, defines freedom 

as “the condition of being able to choose 
and carry out purposes” (p. ix). His. 
approach is not that of abstract, ethereal 
intellectual history. Rather he seeks to 
trace the impact upon human freedom of 
the major economic, political, and cultural 
movements of modern times. The net 
result is virtually a history of the world 
since approximately 1800. Part I, on the 
nineteenth century, deals with the romantic 
movement, the industrial and political rev- 
olutions, and the revolutions in thought 
and culture. Part II, devoted to the 
twentieth century, encompasses World War 

I, the manifold consequences of the war, 

the rise of communism and fascism, and 

the impact of the West on the non- 

Western world. 

As in his earlier works, here also Pro- 
fessor Muller draws on all disciplines— 
literature and the arts, as well as the 
physical and social sciences. The tone is 
that of the Enlightenment, as might be 
expected from the author of The Uses of 
the Past. We is both appreciative and 
critical of the great revolutionary forces of 
modern times. He concedes, for example, 
that the Industrial Revolution chained 
man to his machines, but he also points 
out what is usually overlooked—that pre- 
industrial man also was chained, albeit to 
more primitive instruments of production. 
Furthermore, the new machines, precisely 
because of their greater productivity, have 
given greater choice and opportunity. The 
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“masses” of today are “less inert, less 
prone to fatalistic resignation or passive 
endurance” than the “historic peasant 
masses” (p. 71). To illustrate this point, 
a footnote provides the information that in 
1841 the British Census listed some 400 
occupations; a century later the United 
States Census listed 25,000. 

Another of the footnotes, which are 
sprinkled throughout this work like salt 
and red pepper, pays a revealing tribute 
to his aunt, to whom he dedicates this 
book—‘‘a schoolteacher . . . an earnest 


liberal . . . not at all pretentious, com- 
placent, shallow or warped ... a thor- 
oughly conscientious citizen, supporting 


many a cause” (p. 65). The influence of 
this decent and dedicated spinster is appar- 
ent in Professor Muller’s skeptical liberal- 
ism, in his aversion to dogmatism save in 
his insistence upon the importance of hu- 
manity. She would have appreciated the 
conclusion as well as the dedication of this 
book: “We cannot be any more certain 
about the prospects of the individual than 
about the future of our civilization, just 
because of the extraordinary, daily increas- 
ing gains in knowledge and power. . . . Like 
Europe, America is still manifesting the 
exceptional energy and creativity fostered 
by the Western tradition of individualism. 
It is still a free, pluralistic society....A 
sober conclusion is that every person had 
better keep his eyes and ears open, and 
his mind closed only on the essential 
, principles of his freedom, dignity, and 
responsibility” (p. 543). 
L. S. STAVRIANOS 
Professor of History 
Northwestern University 


CARROLL Quictey. Tragedy and Hope: 
A History of the World in Our Times. 
Pp. xi, 1348. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1966. $12.50. 

This book is a thought-provoking effort 
to portray the “History of the World in 
Our Times.” If it is not great, it certainly 
is huge—1348 closely packed pages of 
small print—and could profit by drastic 
condensation and entire cutting of con- 
stant repetition. The style, wordy and 
opinionated throughout, varies from the 
college classroom-lecture type of the first 
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two chapters to the fluency of a news 
commentator or columnist in the capable 
and interesting analysis of world-trade con- 
ditions after World War I and the unique, 
significant discussion of the. Nazi attack on 
Soviet Russia. 

Though he arrogantly sweeps aside the 
statements of “many writers, including 
Winston: Churchill” with his own opposite 
opinion, unsupported by any indicated au- 
thority, he does maintain a reasonably non- 
partisan attitude up to page 860. There 
his tone abruptly changes to a slurring 
reference to J. Edgar Hoover and his 
publicity forces. There are passages in 
the same tone about John Foster Dulles, 
Robert Taft, Richard Nixon, and Dwight 
Eisenhower to name a few men whom he 
disparages over and over with an almost 
emotional animosity. He allots over six 
pages to a venomous diatribe against un- 
important, defunct Senator McCarthy in a 
book that omits entirely the background 
and charter of the United Nations. He 
little more than mentions the role of the 
United States of America in the First 
World War, and culpably underplays the 
effect on the morale of the overtaxed 
Allies of our entrance into that war. 

Throughout the book, he declares the 
inner workings of men’s minds with the 
omniscience of a nineteenth-century novel- 
ist rather than with the emotional detach- 
ment of the historian, and he frequently 
makes highly debatable statements as, for 
instance: “One consequence of the nuclear 
rivalry has been the almost total destruc- 
tion of international law.” Another such 
declaration: “The nuclear stalemate makes 
obsolete the army of temporarily drafted 
citizen soldiers.” Again: “That gigantic 
portion of the Western Hemisphere . . 
south of the Rio Grande .. . is not an 
area that can continue to be ignored... . 
Yet until 1960 it was ignored.” The 
entire book swarms with similarly amazing 
assertations. 

The most interesting and probably the 
most valuable contribution of this book is 
the part entitled, “The Future in Per- 
spective.” Here, the author’s prophetic 
opinions can more legitimately clash with 
those of others than in the very many 
“this is not true” passages of bona fide 
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historians of the past. Here, too, his ideas 
are stimulating and thought-provoking. 
Moreover, the reader does not crave as in 
earlier chapters, the annotation and biblio- 
graphical references, entirely, seriously, and 
unaccountably lacking. 
Oscar G. DARLINGTON 
Professor of History 
and Dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts 
Ohio Northern University 


Hans Netsser. On the Sociology of 
Knowledge: An Essay. Pp. 151. New 
York: James H. Heineman, 1965. $4.95. 


The Preface suggests a plan of pro- 
cedure, but the connection between plan 
and execution is thin. “The principal aim 
of this essay is clarification” (p. 13, a 
sentence applauded by Robert MacIver 
in his introduction); there also is a synop- 
sis, following a preface and an introduc- 
tion, and there are parts, chapters, sections, 
and subsections; yet contrary to expecta- 
tion, the Roman and Arabic numerals, 
letters, and italicized subtitles head bits 
of conversation by a cultivated and search- 
ing scholar addressing himself to a fellow 
scholar: the “essay” is dedicated to Adolph 
Lowe on his seventieth birthday and does 
seem more nearly such a gift than a book, 
which would account for its pervasive 
privacy. It is rather conversation, in- 
formed and devoted, such as Simmel has 
analyzed it, than statement, but surely not 
a statement on the sociology of knowledge. 
This could perhaps be teased out; how- 
ever Professor Neisser has not done this. 
Among approximately explicit propositions 
is the involuntary pun “that it is the 
good method which, eventually, creates 
the perspective-free intellectual” (p. 140; 
second italics added). 

There are comments on the autonomy 
of the human mind, on “practical knowl- 
edge” and its development, the rise of 
experimental science, Mannheim’s “sociol- 
ogy of historical-ideological knowledge” 
(seven pages), and the procedural rules of 
nonexperimental science (forty pages), in 
which a “total” model is sketched as a 
desideratum (pp. 99-100), but which can- 
not be “total” because of the “autonomy 
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of the human mind” (p. 99) and of, 
“erratic values” (pp. 119-123). There are 
many .unpursued suggestions worth pur- 
suing: on capitalism—passim; Professor 
Neisser is an eminent economist—historical 
episodes—passim; he is enviably familiar 
with history—the conception of intellec- 
tual history “as an interpenetration of 
social-historical factors and the autonomy . 
of the human mind” (p. 33), causality and 
causal analysis (pp. 106 ff.), and more. 
There also is much arbitrariness, to give 
only a few examples: the limitation, not 
justified despite an effort in the Preface, 
to consider the sociology of knowledge 
only in Mannheim’s version—and in a 
narrow selection from it—and in the less 
representative of two statements by Tal- 
cott Parsons—in Theories of Society, 
rather than in “An Approach to the Soci- 
ology of Knowledge.” ‘There also are some 
errors: Weber’s Protestant Ethic was 
translated in 1930—not 1948—and his 
General Economic History in 1927—not 
1950; his “not translated” “Protestant Sects 
and the Spirit of Capitalism” is translated 
—by Gerth and Mills in From Max Weber; 
his “giant work” is Economy and Society, 
not Economy and Sociology (all on pp. 
42 and 43); Maurice Natanson’s “doctor- 
dissertation” on Mead (p. 77) should have 
been cited in its published form—The 
Social Dynamics of George H. Mead, 1956; 
Maclver’s Social Causation was published 
in 1942, not 1952 (p. 111); Patrick Gar- 
diner’s Nature of Historical Explanation, 
in 1952, not 1954; and “W. Draxy” is 
W. Dray, whose book is entitled Laws and 
Explanation in History, not The Law of 
Explanation in History (p. 117). 
Kurt H. WOLFF 
Professor of Sociology 
Brandeis University 


Epwarp WAKIN and FATHER JoserH P. 
SCHEUER. The De-Romanization of the 
American Catholic Church. Pp. 318. 
New York: The Macmillan TERAN 
1966. $6.95. 


“In twenty-five years, we shall not recog- 
nize the Roman Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica? is the conclusion of a popularly 
written, frequently provocative analysis of 
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American Catholicism. The title is based 
upon the authors’ belief that the conflict 
within the American Catholic Church to- 
day is between the Roman and Anglo- 
Saxon (American) influences. 

For those who have not kept abreast of 
Catholic newspapers and publications about 
the Catholic Church in the United States, 

„in the last fifteen or twenty years, much of 
this will be new and stimulating. For 
those who have, relatively little will be 
new or surprising. The authors draw upon 
extant material to develop their thesis. 

They offer a brief history of the Catholic 
Church in America, citing the influence 
of the various ethnic groups, marital prob- 
lems associated with the Church’s stand on 
absolute divorce, the story of the founda- 
tion of the parochial school system, and 
Catholic students in higher education. This 
last is a hardy perennial about which dis- 
putes have been waged for years. Do 
Catholics go to college, to graduate school 
and achieve eminence in scholarly fields 
proportionate to their numbers in the 
population? In the past they did not. 
In the present it is claimed they do. But 
this question can only be answered fifteen 
or twenty years from now when the recent 
change has continued, if it does, long 
enough to count noses. 

At times the criticism of certain aspects 
of the Catholic Church in the United 
States is caustic, and so completely nega- 
tive that one wonders if anything was ever 
done properly. ‘This is noted in the dis- 
cussion of bishops, priests, the press, and 
other areas. In this reviewer’s opinion, 
it leaves the impression that the book is 
not quite objective. This criticism does 
not detract from the truth of the some- 
times wry observations. 

The section on race relations correctly 
states that the Catholic Church is a 
“Johnny Come Lately” in the field, but 
fails to mention George Hunton and the 
Catholic Interracial Council founded over 
thirty years ago although Fr. John La- 
Farge, S.J. is praised for his work, part 
of which was within this council. 

No doubt in twenty-five years we shall 
not recognize the Roman Catholic Church 
in’ America. Some would say they can no 
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longer recognize the church of three years 
ago, and many Catholics and others might 
add, “how fortunate.” 
Joun J. KANE 
Visiting Professor of Sociology 
Loyola College 
Montreal 
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Apams, Joux. The Earliest Diary of John 
Adams: June 1753-April 1754; September 
1758-January 1759, Edited by L. H. But- 
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Garrett and Marc Friedlaender. Pp. xx, 
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sity Press, 1966. $3.95, 
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$6.50. 
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